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Up to the very present day, the irons, the steels, direct and rule and 
change life as no Alexanders, no Caesars, no Jengis Khans or Mussolinis 
have ever done. You can see the things that arise out of iron &om the 
first iron spear-head and the first axe to the steel rail, the battleship and 
the motor. You can see them tempting and obliging and compelling men 
to change their ways of life and thdr relations to one another. There 
were no particular irm^nmded peoples. It was a matter of quite secondary 
importance to everyone but die gangs and individuals concerned, what 
colleetion of people fint got hold of the new thing. . . . But the new ^tory 
is not simply an account of the general material life of mankind. . . . 
Its subtler and more important business is the study of the develop- 
ment of socially binding ideas through the medium of speech and writing. 
How did language, speech and writing arise? . . . The old-type historians 
have done nothing to show how the imposition of a language or a blen- 
ding of languages gives a new twist and often a new power to the com- 
munit]r’s mental processes. ... A language is an implement quite as mudi 
as an implement of stone or steel; its use involves social consequences; 
it does things to you just as a metal or a machine does things to you. It 
makes new precision and also new errors possible. 

H. G. WELLS, In Search of Hot Water 


The evolution of language has been almost as unconscious as that 
of an embryo. He (man) grasps, necessarily without reflection, this 
fitsdnating but gnarled product of evolution, neither he nor his relatives 
and teachers comidering at all whether the tedmique of communication 
he is learning is modeim He is in the position of a person who has 
iust discovered he can tide a bicycle and rushes off to buy the first he can 
find, irrespective of whether it is new or of the latest design. It is a 
bic^e and gets him along somehow, that is enough. He takes it, with 
all its deflects. The language he learns is the unconsidered end-product 
of an evolution fiom the sound-communications of ape-like ancestors. 
The immemorial words change less quiddy than the entities they 
represent, until to-day we find words often extremely misleading assis- 
tants in complex thinking. A colossal quantity of philosophizing upon 
every side of life is entirely vitiated because persons use words quite 
unsuited to describe the things they are disrassing, as if men must 
alwa3^ sculpture with a hatchet because that was Opcff)iq>s) the first 
instrument used for the purpose. 

J. G. CROWTHER, OutUm the Umvene 
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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 

During the past fifteen years instruction in sdiool and college has 
undergone a drastic reorientation in Germany and Italy. Its expressed 
aim is to consolidate and to promote the sentiooents and institutions of 
the totalitarian state. During the same period no country with an 
ostensibly democratic form of government had an educational system 
designed witii equal singleness of purpose to promote the democratic 
way life. In England school education is the last bulwark of taste 
privily. In Britain, as in Scandinavia, university education is a 
patchwoik made up partly of relics fiom the catholic authoritarian 
tradition of medieval Europe, partly of vocational specialities rduc> 
tantiy added to meet the demands of modem technics. 

The basic defect of British education beyond the elementary school 
level— at which it has an intelligible and necessary ftmction as an 
insurance policy against national illiteracy— is that selection and 
presentation of materials for teaching of subjects most relevant to tiie 
constructive tasks of modem sodeiy is largefy m the hands of experts 
whose main preoccupatimi is to produce other experts like themselves. 
We learn our mathematics with scant reference to its scientific appli- 
cations. We learn mitutal science without r^ard to the impact of 
scientific discovery on the society in which vre live. We straggte witii 
one or more modem languages in con^lete indifGaence to tiie part 
wbidi language differences play in providing fud for intematumal 
misunderstanding and witiiout sli^test concern for the problem of 
communication on a planetary scale in an age of potemial pten^r. ' 
Like that of its predecessor. Science for the Citixent tiie pnqect of 
The Loom of Languc^e is based on the conviction that the orientation 
studies in our sdiools, univetsities, and Adult Educatimi Movement 
does not provide a suffidbit equipment for the constructive tatits of the 
society in wfaidi we live, that radical changes in the scope and metiiods 
of education axe a necessary condition of continued socid progress, 
that such educatitmal tefenns will not come about unless tiiere is a 
vigorous popular demand for theto, and that mere precept or contto- 
veisial criticism is not likely to stimulate popular demand for re form 
unless the plain man can wramine »nh»tantiBl eMimplea of instruction 
vitalized by a new infbdon of sodal relevance. Like other primecs to 
the Age of Plenty, 7!la JLoom Loaguqge does not set out to add to to 
number of papular boids wiioen to stimulate supeifidal interest 
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among curio hunters, to promote unnecessary veneration for professors, 
to provide material for light conversation at cocktail parties, or to 
mitigate the inconvenience of insomnia. First and foremost it is a 
self-educator for the home student, a book which members of the 
Adult Education Movement can use as a basis for sustained istudy, and a 
book from which teachers alert to the need for a new orientation to meet 
the needs of the ordinary citizen in a progressive democratic society 
can get helpful suggestions with a direct bearing on their daily task. 

An attempt of this kind needs no apology on account of its novelty 
or break with traditional methods of school teaching. Less than a 
century ago, the introduction of modem languages into schools where 
language teaching had been circumscribed by translation from classical 
authors of antiquity, was greeted as a welcome innovation. It seemed at 
last as if the teaching of languages had been brought to Ufe. After two 
generations of experiment, educationists are not convinced that the 
results of school-teaching justify the time devoted to them in English- 
speaking countries. It would not be an exaggeration to say that the 
prevailing attitude among American educationists is one of alarm at 
the poverty of return for effort put into the task. Subsidized by the 
(Carnegie Corporation, the American Council of Education has under- 
taken a survey of methods and results in order to review the current 
situation in American schools. The published report is an honest 
admission of dismal failure. 

Years ago, when Dr. Bodmer was my colleague on the staff of the 
University of Cape Town, we discussed the twin projert of Science for 
the Citizen and The Loom of Language in a preliminary way. Shortly 
before the war we drew up a detailed plan based on joint discussion, 
chiefly in English country pubs during the course of a motor trip from 
Aberdeen to London via the Yorkshire moors and Suffolk, back again 
by way of the Lake district. There, as I expected, my job as editor 
finished, at least till I read the page proofs. In reality collaboration 
has been closer, and the author has urged me to explain the extent 
of it. Di^g the writing of the book Dr. Bodmer lived in a small 
croft which I used to rent on Deeside. So I saw him during the 
week-ends continuously. I read the first drafts of each chapter, and 
was able to suggest how to get round difBcultics of ordinary people 
who are like m5rself poor linguists. I shall always be grateful for whai 
was a highly educative experience and one which kept me intellectually 
alive during a penod of somewhat curtailed opportunities for my ovW) 
research. 
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As time passed the task became more and more a co^jperative effort 
in which 1 acted as a sieve, or, if you like it, as a bit of litmus paper. 
Dr. Bodmer submitted to suggestions for the benefit of readers who 
find languages as formidable as I do with more readiness than those 
of us who have a normal modicum of egotism and a less developed 
social conscience. When the rising cost of paper forced us to curtail the 
scope to some extent, I took a hand in the job of condensing and 
rewriting some sections. Consequently 1 have had the greatest diffi- 
culty in preventing Dr. Bodmer &om refusing to publish the book 
without my name as a co-author on the cover. I have got him to sm 
that limitations which vindicate my editorial qtialifications for recog- 
nizing the difficulties of ordinary people would make me a lau ghing 
stock in the capacity of joint author. So we have compromised on the 
understanding that 1 make clear the extent of my contribution in a 
foreword. 

There is one thing to add. The merits of the two predecessors of The 
Loom of Language in their later editions are due in no small measure to 
the co-operation of scores of readers who have sent in suggestions for 
further clarification or have drawn attention to author’s slips or to 
printer’s errors. In a book of this size, produced under exceptionally 
difficult conditions, blemishes are inevitable in a first edition. Editor, 
author and publishers hope that readers will show appreciation of 
what has been achieved by contributing constructive criticism for 
use in later impressions or editions. 

Because this book is a successor to Mathematics for the Million and 
Science far the Citizen, its motif is sodal and its bias is practical. It 
does not touch on the aesthetic aspects of language. What aesthetic 
merits some people find, and — ^we may hope— will continue to find, 
in their home languages have little to ^ with difficulties which beset 
the beginner learning a new one, or with technical problems of de- 
vising ways and means of communication on a planetary scale in an 
age of potential plenty. 


LANCELOT HOGBEN 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


What language we habitually speak depends upon a geographical 
accident. It has nothing to do with the composition of the human 
sperm or of the human egg. A duld grows up to speak or to writ^ the 
language used at home or at school If bom in a bilingual country it 
may grow up to use two languages without any formal instruction in 
either. Many Welsh, Breton, Belgian, and South African children do 
so. There is nothing to suggest that the chromosomes of the Wdsh, 
Belgians, Bretons, and South Africans have an extra share of gem 
which bestow the gift of tongues. Eiq)erience also shows that adult 
emigrants to a new country eventually acquire the knadc of com- 
municating inoffensively with the natives. So scarcely any one can 
have any rational basis for die belief that he or she is congenitally 
incapable of becoming a linguist. If a language-phobia odst^ it must 
be a by-product (ff formal education or other agencies of sodal environ- 
ment. 

By the same token it is not difBcuh to understand sdiy Scandinavians 
or tibe Dutch enjoy ±e reputation of being good linguists. In small 
speech communities the market for talkies or for specialist textbooks 
is small, and it is not economically practicable to produce them. Thus 
the Norwegian boy or ^1 who hopes to enter a profession grows up 
with ±e knowledge that proficiency in English, German or French is 
an essential educational tool In any part of Scandinavia a visit to the 
cinema is a language lesson. Translation of the Eng^, German 
or French dialogue flashes on the screen as the narrative proceeds. 
To all the cohural barriers vhich linguistic isolation uiq>oses on a 
small speech community we have to add exigencies of exMnal trade 
and a stronger impulse to txavd. fri short, members of the smaller 
European speedi communities e^jerienoe a frr greater need to study 
foreign languages and enjoy greater opportunities fi» doing so. 

Special dtcumstances combine to encourage a distaste for linguistic 
stuihes anumg diose who speak the Anglo-American language. One is 
diat the water frontiers of Britain, and still mote diose of the United 
States, istdate most British and American citizens fimn daily eiqierienoe 
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of lingiustic contacts. Another is that formal education feils to supply 
a compelling reason for a piursuit whidh has little connexion with the 
needs of everyday life. Reasons commonly given for learning foreign 
languages are manifestly insincere, or, to put it more charitably, are 
out of date. For instance, it is obviously easy to exaggerate the utility 
of linguistic accomplishments for foreign travel. Only i^tively pros- 
perous people can continue to travel after marriage; and tourist facili- 
ties for young people of modest means rarely, if ever, t^e them into 
situations where nobody understands Anglo-American, '^ere is even 
less sincerity in the plea for linguistic proficiency as a key to the treasure- 
house of the world’s literature. American and British publishers scour 
the Continent for translation tights of new authors. So the doors of 
the treasure-house are wide open. Indeed, any intelligent adolescent 
with access to a modem lending library can catch out the teacher who 
enthuses about the pleasures of reading Thomas Mann or Anatole 
France in the original. People who do so are content to get their know- 
ledge of Scandinavian drama, the Russian novel or the Icelandic Sagas 
from American or British translations. 

In spite of all obstacles, anyone who has been brought up to speak 
the Anglo-American language enjoys a peculiarly favoured position. 
It is a hybrid. It has a basic stratum of words derived from ^e same 
stock as German, Dutch, and the Scandinavian languages. It has 
assimilated thousands of Ladn origin. It has also incorporated an 
impressive battery of Greek roots. A random sample of one word &om 
each of the first thousand pages of the Concise Oxford Dictioneoy gives 
the following figures: words of Romance (Latin, French, Italian, 
Spanish) origin 53-6 %, Teutonic (Old English, Scandinavian, Dutch, 
German) 3i’i%, Greek 10*8 %. With a little knowledge of the 
evolution of Ei^sh itself, of the parallel evolution of the Teutonic 
languages and of the modem descendants of Latin, as set forth in the 
second part of this book, the American or the Briton has therefore a 
key to ten living European languages. No one outside the Anglo- 
American speech community enjoys this privilege; and no one who 
knows how to take full advantage of it need despair of getting a good 
working knowledge of the languages which out neatest neighbours 
speak. 

Though each of us is entitled to a personal distaste as each of us is 
entitled to a personal preference, fat study of this sort, the 
of learning languages is not merdy a personal afiair. linguistic differ- 
ences are a perpetual source of international misupde rs mnding , a well- 
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inexhaiistible supply of inflammable material which wannongers 
can use for their own evil ends. Some knowledge about the languages 
people speak is therefore one prerequisite of keeping the world’s peace. 
Keeping the world’s peace is evcrytedy’s proper business; but keeping 
the world’s peace is not the only reason why study of languages concerns 
all of us as citizens. Linguistic differences lead to a vast leakage of 
intellectual energy which might be enlisted to make the potential 
plenty of ipodem science available to all mankind. 

Human beings are unique in two ways. Man is a tool-bearing animal 
and a talkative animal. In the pursuit of their tool-bearing activities, 
men and women have learned to co-operate on a planetary scale; but 
such co-operation is perpetually thwarted by local limitations of their 
speech habits. What is characteristic of the intellectual achievements of 
mankind in the age of hydro-electridty, magnesium-aluminium allo}^, 
broadcasting, aviation, synthetic plastics, and chemotherapy is a com- 
mon possession of all nations which encourage scientific researdi, but 
nations have no common idiom through which workers by brain or 
hand can communicate results of research or collaborate in applying 
them to human welfare. Modem technology is a supemational culture 
which ministers to the common needs of hiunan beings, while language 
limps behind the human endeavour to satisfy needs which all human 
beings share. 

To canalize the interest of intelligent men and women into the 
constructive task of devising or of adopting an auxiliary medium to 
supplement existing national languages is therefore one of the foremost 
needs of our time. This concerns us all, and it calls for a lively 
knowledge of the limitations imposed on languages by the laws of 
their growth. It will therefore be one of the tasks of The Loom of Lan- 
guage to trace the history of the languages in which the technical 
resources of our age have been recorded. It will not be a record of 
deliberate and intelligent prevision. It is partly a story of confusion 
resulting from a continuous record of slovenliness and of obstinate 
complacency towards the mistakes of our grand-parents. It is also a 
story of ancestor-worship, and of makeshifts to conserve die ineptitudes 
of a supposedly heroic past. It affects us more intimately titan the 
fate of the Dinosaurs. It unearths remains not less dramatic than tiie 
jaw-bone of the ape-man of Java. It points the way down dim paths of 
prehistory from which we return witii imagination fired by a vista of 
future possibilities. 

This does not mean that The Loom of Language a first and foremost 
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a pka for lai^uage-plamung. There ate other good enough leasons 
why its readers may need or wish to study existing languages. Travelling 
fiidlities are becoming cheaper and daily less inconvenient or dme- 
oonsuming. If the states of Europe ate ever united ua^ common 
donoctatic government, with its own air service, many df us who had 
never expected to travd far afield may hope to see moreij of the world 



Fto. 2. — Inscription from Mine Shaft in the Sinai Penoisdla 

Tiadogs on a mine shaft in the Sinai Peninsula made by a workman who 
signs himself as Number 4 and gives his name as sabmoat. 

before we die. Inevitably we shall become mote interested in the speedi 
habits of our neighbours. Though a knowledge c£ foreign languages 
is not indispensable to an American or an Englishman who wishes to 
travel, it adds m the fun of it and promotes a mote fiiendly under* 
standing with people one may meet. 

The literary arguments for language study are manifostly bogus when 
based on the daims of fiction or drama fin which dheap ttanslatioiu 
ne readily accessible. Ncme foe less, some types of literature are acces* 
sit^ cmly to peofde who know languid ofoer than their own. A large 
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volume of scientific publications whidi record new discoveries in 
physics, medicine, chemistry, i^culture, and mgineering appear in 
many different languages. Their contents do not become accessible in 
bools till several years have elapsed. Professional sdeotific workers 
are therefore handicapped if tihey have no knowledge of sudi languages 
as German, French, or Spanish. What is mote inqxmant firom the 
standpoint of the wider public which The Lmm of Lat^uage may reach 
is this. Challenging statistics of social welfare from foreign countries 
may never find theii way into the columns of our newspapers. So the 
only way of getting a thorough first-hand knowledge of foreign afiTaits 
is to read year-books and periodicals published in other countries. 

For these and other reasons many people who have little or no 
knowledge of foreign languages would like to have more; and many 
would study them, if they were not discouraged by ±e very poor 
results udii^ years of study at school or in college pr^uce. One thing 
The Loom of Language aims at doing is to show that there is no real 
reason for being discouraged. Though die difiSculdes of learning 
languages are real, they are also easy to exaggerate. Generally, the adult 
has mote to show after a three months* course at a Commercial Institute 
than an adolescent after three years’ study of a ftiteign language in a 
British secondary or American high school. One reason Sat this is that 
the adult pupil is dear about why he or she is taking the course. Another 
is that the teacher is usually dear about why he or she is giving it. 

This is not the whole story. To sins of omission we have to add all 
the positive obstacles whidi early formal education places in the way 
of riiose who have no strong personal inclination for linguistic studies. 
The greatest impediment omnmon to most tondies d sdiool and 
university educatimi, is the dead hand of Plato. We have not yet got 
away ftom education designed fin the sons of gen t l e men. Educational 
Platonism sacrifices realiable proficiency by encouraging the pursuit 
of unattainable perfection. The cMd or the imm^rant learns a language 
by Uundering his or her way into greater sdf-oonfidence. Adults 
accept the mfa takM of children with ti^tant good-humour, and the 
genid flow of social intercourse is not interrupted ly a barrage of 
pedantic protests. The common sense of ordinary parents or customs 
officials recognizes that commonplace communication unhanyieted by 
the sting of grammatical guilt must precede teal progress in the arts d 
verbal precision. Most of us could learn languages mote easily if we 
could team to fingive our own lingoistic trespasses. 

Where perfectionist pedantry has imerted the sting of grammatical 
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guilt a sense of social inferiority rubs salt into the wound. According 
to the standards of educated adults, very few adolescents can speak 
and write the home language with fluency and grammatical precision 
before eighteen years of age.. To be able to speak more than two new 
languages without any trace of foreign accent or idiom is a life-work. 
So linguistic polish is a perquisite of prosperous people iwhose formal 
education has been supplemented by the attention^ of foreign 
governesses and by frequent trips abroad. It is the cultural trade- 
mark of a leisure dass. Indeed no type of knowledge has\more osten- 
tation value. 

No one who wants to speak a foreign language like a native can 
rely upon this book or on any other. Its aim is to lighten the burden 
of learning for the home student who is less ambitious. One of the 
useful results of recent attempts to devise languages for world ddzen- 
ship has been to show how educational practice, dictated by and* 
sodal theories which gratify the itch for leisure-class ostentadon, 
exaggerates the difficuldes arising from the intrinsic characterisdcs 
of knguage. The intrinsic difficuldes depend on the large amount of 
effort expended before tangible results of self-expression or compre- 
hension bring their own reward. Self-assurance depends on reducing this 
period of unrequited effort to a minimum. Pioneers of intemadonal 
communicadon such as C. K. Ogden, the inventor of Basic English, 
have made a special study of this, because the success of their work 
depends on the ease with which a language for world-wide use can be 
learned. Whether their own proposals prosper or fail, ±ey have revo- 
lutionized the problem of learning casting languages. 

Tricks discovered in the task of devising a simple, direct, and easily 
acquired language for world-citizenship have not yet found their way 
into most grammar-books, and the reader who starts to learn a foreign 
language can get all the fun of tackling a new problem by applying 
them. To imderstand the essential peculiarities or similarities of 
languages most closely related to one another does not demand a 
special study of each. If you compare the following equivalents of 
a request which occurs in the LortPs Prayer^ you can see this for 
yourself; 


Gib uns heute unser tilglich Brot (German) 

Geef ons heden ons dageliiksch brood (Dutch) 

Giv os i Dag vort daglige Brod (Danish) 

Giv OSS i dag virt dagliga brdd (Swedish) 

Gef 088 i dag vort daglegt braud (Icelandic) 
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Now compare these with the following translations of the same 
petition in Latin and its daughter languages: 

Da nobis hodie panem nostrum quotidlanum (Latin) 

Donne-nous aujourd’hui notre pain quotidien (French) 

Danos hoy nuestro pan cotidiano (Spanish 

Dacci oggi il nostro pane cotidiano (Italian) 

O pSo nosso de cada dia dai-nos hoje Portuguese) 

By the time you have read through the first five, you will probably 
have realized without recourse to a dictionary that they correspond to 
the English sentence: Give us this day our daily bread. That the next 
five mean the same might also be obvious to a Frenchman, though 
it may not be obvious to us if we do not already know French, or a 
language like French. If we are told that all ten sentences mean the 
same thing, it is not difficult to see that German, Dutch, Swedish, 
Danish, and Icelandic share with English common features which 
English does not share with the other five languages, and that French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese share with Latin common features 
which they do not share with the Germanic group. 

It is a common belief that learning two languages calls for twice as 
much effort as learning one. This may be roughly true, if the two 
languages are not mote alike than French and German, and if the 
beginner’s aim is to speak either like a native. If they belong to the 
same family, and if the beginner has a more modest end in view, it 
is not true. Many people will find that the effort spent on building 
up a small, workmanlike vocabulary and getting a grasp of essential 
grammatical peculiarities of four closely related languages is not much 
greater than the effort spent on getting an equivalent knowledge of 
one alone. The reason for this is obvious if we approach learning 
languages as a problem of applied biology. The ease with which we 
remember things depends on being able to associate one thing with 
another. In many branches of knowledge, a little learning is a d^cult 
thing. 

As an isolated act it is difficult, because extremdy tedious, to memor* 
ize the peculiarities of each individual bone of a rabbit. When we 
realize t^t bones are the alphabet of the written record of evolution in 
the sedimentary rocks, the study of their peculiarities is full of interest. 
Biologists with experience of dementary teaching know that it is ffir 
more satisfying— and therefine more easy— to learn the essential 
peculiarities of the bones of representative types ffom all the various 
classes of vertebrates than to memorize in great detaU the skeleton of 
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a single isolated spedmen. So it may well be that many people with a 
knowledge of Ang^o-American would benefit by trying to learn German 
along with Dutch, whidi is a half-way house between German and 
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Fig. 3.— Old Persian Cuneiform Syllabary 

Cuneiform is the name for a type of syllable writing whidi owes its dbtinctive 
diaracteristics to the impress of a wedge-shaped tool on soft day. Related 
syllabaries of the same type were widely distributed over the Middle Bast 
about 2000 B.C. Elamites, Babylonians, Syrians and Hitdtes all had cuneiform 
scripu. 

Mayflotoer English. Every grammatical rule then becomes a fitsh 
layer of rock fimm whidi to chisel vestiges of creation. Each word is a 
bone labelled with a question-mark 
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This suggestion may not appeal to everyone or suit every type of 
home student. Still, most people who find it difficult to learn a fineign 
language can relieve themsdves of some of their difficulties, if they 
start with a little knowledge of how languages have evolved. Part of the 
task which The Loom o/ La$)guage has undertaken is to bring the dead 
bones to life with this elixir. Some people may say that the difficulties 
are too great, because we start with so little raw material for com* 
parison. They will say that it is possible to give the general reader an 
intelligible account of orpnic evolution, only because any intelligent 
person who first meets a text-book definition of such words as fidt, 
amphibiany reptile, bird, mammal, can already give several examples of 
eadi class. Indeed, most of us can subdivide some of them, as when 
we speak of dogs and cats as camivors, mice and rabbits as rodents, 
or sheep and cattle as ruminants. Most of us could also give some 
outstanding anatomical peculiarities which serve to distinguish species 
placed in a particular group, as when we define ruminants as beasts 
which chew the cud and divide the hoof. 

Admittedly, there is no such common basis of universal knowledge 
about language species and their anatomical peculiarities. Most Britons 
and most Americans speak or read only one language. At best, very few 
well-educated people can read more than three. Those we usually learn 
are not recognizably of a kind; and there are no Public Language 
Museums with attractive and instructive exhibits. All the same, it is 
not impossible for an intelligent person who has had no training in 
foreign languages to get some insight into the way in which languages 
evolve. There are no straight lines in biological evolution, and there ate 
no straight lines in the evolution of languages. We can recognize similar 
processes in the growth of all languages. We can see diaractetistics 
which predominate in languages so ffir apart as Chinese, Hungarian, 
and Greek competii]^ for mastery in the growth of Anglo-American 
fitom the English of Alfied the Gmt. 

When we begin to take the problem of language planning fisr 
world peace seriously, we shall have public language museums in our 
centres of culture, and they will be essential instruments of civic 
education In the meantime we have to be content with ^nnething less 
comprehensive. For the reader of this book. Part IV is a language 
museum in miniature. The home student who lohers in its corridors 
will be able to get a prospect of the fiunily likeness of languages most 
closely allied to our own, and will find tqtportunities of ap{dying rules 
whidi lighten the mdium of katning lists, as the etdiibitt in a good 
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museum of natural history lighten the tedium of learning names for 
the bones of the skeleton. 

WHAT LEARNING A LANGUAGE JNVOLVES 

If supplemented by technical terms which are the s^e, or almost 
the same, in nearly all modern languages, a basic vocabulai^ of seventeen 
hundred native words is abundant for ordinary conversation and intelli- 
gent discussion of serious subjects in any European language. According 
to a recent article in Naturey^i new encydopae^a of mediate published 
recently in the Soviet Union, contains 80,000 technical terms, and it is 
safe to say that during his professional training a medical student has 
to master a new vocabulary of at least ten thousand new words. Indeed, 
the international vocabulary of modem sdence as a whole is immense 
in comparison with the number of words and rules which we have to 
master before we can express ourselves in a foreign language with free 
use of technical terms in world-wide use. This fact does not prevent 
the publication of a daily growing volume of good popular books which 
explain for the benefit of any reader with average intelligence basic 
prindples and interesting facts dealt with in natural sdences. With the 
help of the exhibits in our own language museum (Part IV) there is no 
reason why interesting faas about the way in which languages grow, 
the way in which people use them, the diseases from which they suffer, 
and the way in which other sodal habits and human relationships shape 
them, should not be accessible to us. There is no reason why we should 
not use knowledge of this sort to lighten the drudgery of assimilating 
disconnected information by sheer effort of memory and tedious 
repetition. 

Helpful tricks which emerge from a comparative study of language as 
a basis for promoting a common language of world-dtizenship will 
turn up in the following chapters, and will be set forth collectively at 
a later stage. In the meantime, any one appalled by die amount of 
drudgery which learning a language supposedly entails can get some 
encouragement from two sources. One is ^at no expenditure on tuition 
can supply the stimulus you can get from spontaneous intercourse with 
a correspondent, if the latter is interested in what you have to say, and 
has something interesting to contribute to a discussion. The o&er is 
that unavoidable memory work is much less than most of us suppose; 
and it need not be dull, if we fortify our efforts by scientific curiosity 
about the relative defeas and merits of the language we are studying, 
about its relation to other languages which people speak, and about the 
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social agencies whidi have affected its growth or about drcumstanoes 
which have moulded its duracter in the course of history. 

In short, we can stiffen self-confidence by recognizing at the 
outset that the difficulties of learning a language, thoi^ real, are ffir 
less than most of us usually suppose. One great obstacle to language- 
learning is that usual methods of instruction take no account of the ffict 
that learning any language involves at least three kinds of skill as 
different as arithmetic, algebra and geometry. One is learning to read 
easily. One is learning to express onesdf in speech or in writing. The 
durd is being able to follow the course of ordinary conversation among 
people who use a lai^^uage habitually. distinction helps to resolve 
some of the greatest difficulties which conffont beginners. Whether it is 
best to concentrate on one to the exclusion of others in the initial stages 
of learning depends pardy on the temperament of the b^inner, pardy 
on how the foreign one resembles the home language, and pardy on 
the social circumstances which control opportunides for study or use. 
We can best see what these drcumstanoes are, if we first get dear 
about the separate problems which arise in reading, in self-expression, 
and in oral recognidon, about the several uses to which we can put 
our knowledge of a language, and about the various opportunides fat 
getting pracdoe in using it. 

Most educated people find that oral recognidon of ordinary conversa- 
tion is the last stage in mastering a language, and does not come unless 
diqr have spent at least a few weeks or months in a country where it is 
habitually spoken. It then comes quiddy to anyone who can read and 
write it. The reason why it demands a skill quite diffisrent from the 
skill of learning to read quickly or to write and to speak correcdy, is 
that no one pronounces distincdy the separate words of a sentence 
as one writes it, and as a b^inner or a child speaks it. In speaking, 
people fuse one word with another, and blur syllables whidb form an 
essential part of the visual picture of the individual word. What we 
recognize is not a succession of separate units, but a composite pattern 
of which tike diatacter is pardy determined by emphasis and rhydim. 

This difficulty does not arise in reading or writing a foreign language. 
When we are learning to read or to write a language we concentrate on 
the individual vrords as separate visual symbols, and when we are 
leatnmg to speak, we concentrate our attentkm on die sound values 
and stresses (ff each syllable. So it is possible to detea the meaning or 
to pronounce flawlessly the individual wads of / am kind rffond of you 
body widmut recognizing it when it impinges <m die ear as ymhpmur- 
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jonemibay^ee. Of course, the extent of the difficulties which the begiimer 
has to ffice dqjends partly on personal make-up, and partly on that of 
the language. Some people with histrionic gifts pick up word-patterns 
quickly, and may therefore benefit more than others fimm gramophone 
records, which are an invaluable help for getting good pronunciation. 
Some languages are more staccato than others. Individual words as 
spoken are more clear-cut. People who speak them haUtually do not 
slough off syllables. Stress is evenly distributed. In this sense, German 
is more staccato than English, and English fiir more so \than French. 
From knowledge of the written language, it is a small step for the 
student of German to follow a conversation or a broadcast. From a 
good reading knowledge of French to an understanding of what a 
French taxi-driver says when he is quarrelling with the policeman is 
a much longer toad. 

Formal instruction is at best a very laborious way of surmounting 
these difficulties. The element of curiosity whidi plays such a large 
part in moulding everyday speech is stifled by the certainty that the 
teacher is not saying anything particularly interesting, or, if inter- 
esting, anything which he or she could not explain with less trouble in 
a language we already understand. The same remark also applies to 
formal instruction in writing, to exercises in translation, or to conver- 
sational instruction. The teacher then plays the role of critic in a 
situation which proffers no vital problem for solution. Though this is 
not true of wireless which gives us opportunities for getting a new 
slant on foreign affairs, the time we can devote to a foreign broadcast is 
generally short Radio does not impose on us the sh^r necessity of 
proficiency, as do the disadvantages of fiuling to reserve a seat in a 
raUway carriage, or the need to replace a broken collar stud. Worst of 
all, it will not repeat itself for the benefit of the listener. 

Since the need for oral recognition does not arise in an acute form 
unless we ate living in a foreign country, these difficulties are not as 
discouraging as they seem. If occasion arises, any one who can read and 
write or sp«ik can quickly learn to understand a language when he or 
she heats it spoken incessantly. So the best advice for most of os is to 
concentrate on reading, writing, and speaking, with what help we can 
get £com listenii^-in, till we go abroad. Opportunities for conversation 
with dbildren ate often reassuring, when we first do so. In large English 
and American cities there ate colonies of foreigners, many of them 
tradespeople, who do not mind if we add to our purchases a bit of talk, 
however defedtve in grammar and pronunciation. 
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From a practical point of view, it is mote important to be dear about 
the difference between what is involved in learning to read, and what is 
involved in learning to speak or to write a language. When engaged in 
ordinary conversation or letter-writing the vocabulary of most people 
even highly educated people, is very small in comparison with the 
vocabulary of a newspaper or of a novel. In his professional capacity 
the journalist himsdf, or the novelist herself, uses many more words 
than suffice for the needs of everyday lif(^ and the vocabulary of one 
author differs very much from that of another. If only for these 
reasons, die vocabulary which suffices for fluent self-expression \s.much 
smaller than the vocabulary needed for indiscriminate reading. There 
are many other reasons why this is so. One is the flict that ordinary 
speech rings the changes on a large assortment of common synot^m 
and common expressions which are for practical purposes interchange- 
able. Such equivocations ate innumerable. In everyday life, few of us 
pay much attention to the different shades of meaning in sudi expres- 
sions as: he toould like tOy he wants tOy he pr^ers iOt he desires to» he 
wishes to, he would rather. 

Another important distinction is connected with the use of idiomt 
i.e. expressions of which the meaning cannot be inferred fin>m the 
usual significance of the individual words and a knowledge of the 
grammadcal rules for arranging them. How do you do? b an obvious 
example of idiomatic speech; but everyday speech is saturated with 
idioms which are not obvious as such. In English, the fact that a cat is 
in the room can abo be expressed by saying there is a ccU in the room. 
We could not infer this from the customary meaning of the word there 
and the other words in the sentence, as given in a pocket dicdonary. 

From the standpoint of a person learning a foreign language, there is 
a big difference between the two forms of statement. We can translate 
the first word for word into Dutch, German, Swedish, or Danish. The 
expression there is must be translated by idiomatic combinations which 
do not literally, i.e. in the usual sense of the separate words, mean the 
same in any two of them. In French we have to transbte there is by 
ily a, which literally means it there has. In the same context, the German 
would write es ist, literally it is. The Swede would say det firms, i.e. it 
is found. We could not use the German es ist, as we could still use 
the Danish der er, if we had to translate t/iere are no snakes in 
Iceland. The English idiom there is would make way for es gibt, or 
literally it gives. 

To read a language with ease we therefore need to have a rdatioefy 
big battery c£ syntmyms and idioms with which we can dispense in 
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speaking or writing. To some extent, similar remarks apply to gram- 
matical cxmventions. In modem English it is never obligatory to use 
what is called the genitive case-form of the words fatiier or as 
in n^ fathoms hat, or his day^s' ioages. When speaking or.ivtiting English 
we are at liberty to say, the hat cfn^ father, or his aages for the day. So 
we do not need to know the grammatical rule which kUs os how to 
form the singular genitive father's, or the plural geni^ve father^. A 
foreigner (i.e. one who does not speak the Ang^lo-American language) 
does not need to know that it is out custom to applyWe rule only 
to names of animate objects, astronomical or calendrical terms and 
measures. 

To this extent, it looks as if self-expression is much easier to master 
than a good reading knowledge of a language. In other ways it is more 
difficult. On the debit side of our account we have to reckon with two 
other features of the art of learning. One is that our knowledge of the 
words we use in e^nessing ourselves is not prompted by the situation, 
as our recognition of words on a printed page is helped by the context 
Though the number of words and expressions we need is feaer, we 
need to know them so thoroughly, that we can recall them without 
prompting. Another drcumstanoe makes reading more easy than writing 
or speaking. Most languid carry a load of grammatical conventions 
which have no more value than tte coccyx (vestigial tail) of the human 
skeleton. The rule that we add -s to the stem of the English verb, if 
preceded by he, she, or it, as when vre say he needs, is a convention of 
usage. We make no distinction between rite form of the verb when we 
say / need, you need, toe need, they need. Though we should correct a 
(or a foreigner), we should know what he or she meant by sayii^: 
the train leave a/ 1 1. 15. So it contributes nothing to our ftcility in getting 
at the meaning of a sentence. From this point of view, prtffident oral 
self-expression makes less demands than writing. Many grammatical 
conventions such as the apostrophe in fttihers’ have no phonetic value. 
That is to say, we do not recognize them as sounds. This is spedalfy 
ttueofFien^. 

What The Loom of Language has to say about phonetics, Le. ptindptes 
of pronunciation, and the practical hints it gives, will be of little use 
to anyone who hopes to speak a foreign language intelligibly, unless 
supplemented by other sources of instruction. We can surmount the 
particular difficulties of oral expression painlessly with the use of 
gramophone (jp. 260) records, we have the tasmef to buy them. 
Whether speaking or writing is easier when the gramophone is avaO- 
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able, depends cbiefly on the individual. People who are good mimics wiU 
make more progress in speakii^ with the same expenditure of effort 
Individuals of the visual or motor types, i.e. those who leam best by 
eye or touch, will get on better at writing. For many of us the dioioe is 
iWted by whether we can find a willing coirespon^t or an accessible 
acquaintance through business connexions, or through smne such 
organization as the educational department of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers in New York. No teacher can supply the stimulus 
that comes &om conununication which is spontaneously gratifying, 
because novel, to both parties. 

We may sum up the essential differences between the skill required 
for wide reading and the skill requited for proficient self-expression in 
this way. To express ourselves correctly we need to have a rea^ 
knowledge of a rdathdy small number of words— fifteen htmdred or 
two thousand at most — and a precise knotsledge of the essential gram- 
matical conventions of straightforward statement To read widely 
without a dictionary, we need a nodding acquaintance with a relatively 
large vocabulary (fifteen thousand words may be given as a rou^ 
estimate), and a general familiarity with a wide range of grammatical 
conventions, which we can recognize at si^t, if meanii^lful. We can 
waste an immense amount of tim^ if we are not dear at the outset 
about what this distinction implies, or if we proceed on the assump- 
tion that learning bow to read is the same job as learning to aq>ress 
oursdves. 

THE BASIC VOCABULARY 

When we are readit^ a thriller or a historical novel, we continually 
meet unfamiliar words for atddes of dothing and inaccessible items 
of a menu list. We also meet forbidding technical terms for architectural 
features, nautical expressions, hayseed dialects, and military slang. The 
feet that we should hesitate to attempt a precise defim'don of them does 
not bother us. We do not keep a dictionary at the bedside, and rardy ask 
a fiiend the meaning of a word which we have not met befi)re. If we do 
meet a word for the first time, we often notice it several times during 
the course oftbe ensuing week. Sooner or later the context in which we 
meet it will reveal its meaning. In this way, the vocabulary of our 
home language continually grows without ddiberate effort. In the same 
way we can aoiuite a g(^ reading knowledge of a fiweign languege 
when we have mastered a few essentials. It is discouraging and wasteftil 
to torture the meaning of every word of a foreigp novd page by page. 
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and so destroy the enjoyment which the narrative supplies. To get to 
this stage with the minimum of effort involves realizing clearly what 
the bare minimum of essential knowledge is. 

Analogous remarks apply to self-expression. When we realize what 
is the essential minimum for one or the other, we can decide on what 
we have to memorize deliberatdy, and vi^iat we can leave to look after 
itself. For self-expression or for reading, the essentials are o^ two 
kinds, a minimum vocabulary of individual words, and a minimiyn of 
grammatical rules, i.e. rules about how words change and how m 
arrange them in a sentence. Till recently, language text-boioks paid 
little attention to tiie problem of how to build up this minifniim vock>u- 
lary. More modem ones have ftced it and tackled it by basing selection 
on words which ate used most frequently. 

There are several objections to the method of extracting from the 
contents of a dictionary the thousand or so words which occur most often 
in printed matter. One is that many of the commonest words are 
synonyms. So while it is true that we can express ourselves clearly with 
a little circumlocution if we know about fifteen hundred words of any 
language (i.e. about five months’ work at the rate of only ten new worcte 
a day), we might have to learn the fifteen thousand most common words 
before we had at our disposal all the fifteen hundred words we actually 
need. At best, word-frequency is a good recipe for the first step towards 
reacUngt as opposed to writing or to speaking. Even so, it is not a very 
satisfactory one, because the relative foquency of words varies so much 
in accordance with the kind of material we intend to read. Words such 
as hares and hawthorn, byre and bSbeny, plough and pigsty, are the 
verbal stuffing of Nobel Prize novels. They rarely intrude into business 
correspondence, or even into the news columns. 

The statistical method used in compiling word-lists given in the 
most modem text-books for teadiing foreign languages evades the 
essence of our problem. If we want to get a speaking or writing equip- 
ment with the minimiiTn of effort, fuss and bother, we need to know 
how to pic^ the assortment of words which suffice to corroey the meow- 
ir^ of any plain statement. Any one who has purchased one of the 
ine]q)ensive littie books* on Basic English will find that C K. Ogden 
has solved this problem for us. The essential list oS only 850 words goes 
on a sin^ sheet Mr. Ogden did not choose these words by first asking 
the irrelevant question: which words occur most often in Nobel Prize 
novds or in Presidential raations? The question he set himself was: 

* Especially Basie English: A Oeneral Imroduetim and Brighter Basie. 
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vohcA other toords do toe need in order to define someOmg token toe do 
not already knoto the right word for it? 

For example, we can define a plough as the machine we nuAe use of 
to get the ground ready for the seed. For ordinary circumstances this 
wiU make sufficiently clear what we are talking or writing about If 
not, we can elaborate our definition by using other general words 
like machine, or verbs like make and get, which serve for all sorts of 
definitions. In Basic English there are only sixteen of these verbs to 
learn. If we use only words in the 850-word list, it may take ns a little 
longer than otherwise to explain vriiat we mean; but the result is still 
correct, simple and ludd English. Indeed, the fiia that we have to 
examine the precise meaning of words which do not occur in the list 
compels us to be more precise than we might otherwise be. 

It is possible to go so far with so few words in good English because 
a large number of words whidi belong to the verb class are not essendaL 
We do not need bum, finish, err, because we can make a fire of, make 
an end of, make a mistake about. We do not need to^jy in an aeroplane, 
drive in a cab, cycle on a bicycle, traoel in a train, ride on a horse, or 
walk. It is enough to say that we go on foot, on a horse, or in a vehicle. 
Fot stra^tforward, intelligible and correct statement in other Euro- 
pean languages, we have to add between 300 and 600 words of the 
verb class to our list of essential words. This thrifty use of verbs is a 
peculiar characteristic of English and of the Celtic group among 
European languages. Where a Swede uses a different verb, when a 
child goes in a train, and when a train goes, or when an aviator goes 
up, and when he goes across the road, one EngUsh word suffices. If 
we also make allowance for the usefulness of having single ordinary 
names for common objects not included in the Basic Word-List, 
a vocabulary of less rhan two thousand words is sufficient fin; fluent 
self-expression in any European tongue. This is less than a tenth of 
the vocabulary which we meet when reading novels indiscriminately. 
So reading is a very laborious way of getting the thorough knowledge 
of the relatively few words we ne^ when speaking or writing. 

One of the reasons why Basic is so thrifty in its use of verbs is that 
we can do much in English by combining some verbs with anotiier 
class of words caUed directives. We do so when we substitute go in fot 
enter, go for ascend, go on for corOmue, go by for pass, go throi^h fin; 
traverse, go off for leave, and go away for depart. In modem European 
languages, these words recur constantly. There is a relatively small 
number of them. Unlike nouns (name-words), such as train or auto- 
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mobOe, wUch ate sometimes the same and often «imilar in different 
languages, tfa^ ate difficult to guess. The same remarks apply to link- 
words sodi as cmd, but, when, because, or; and to a large dass of words 
called adverbs, such as often, again, perhaps, soon, here, forward. These 
diree groups of words together make up die class whi^ grammarians 
am partides. Since they ate essential wcods for dear statentm^ and ate 
not the sort of words of tthich we can guess the meaning, it is interest- 
ing m know how many of them there ate;, and how freoiendy tb^ 
occur. \ 

Comparison of two passages printed bdow illustrates a type of 
experiment which the reader can repeat with other materials, if or when 
able to recognize words put in this class. The first (a) is firom the 
Dream of John Ball, by William Morris. The second (6) is firom 
Elementary Mathematical Astronotry, by Barlow and Bryan. So the 
sources represent widdy different types of expression and diarac- 
teristics of our language. In describing the arrivd of one of Wydiffe’s 
poor preachers, Morris tries to foUow the essentially Teutonic idiom 
of the people fat whom Wydiffe translated the Bible. The text-book 
specimen uses many words which are entirdy foreign to the English of 
Wyclifife’s Bible, or to the later version dedicated to James I. They 
come, direcdy or indirecdy, from Latin or Greek sources, chiefly from 
die former. In each passage, words whidi caimot be traced bade to the 
~bleadmg of Teutonic dialects in English before the Norman Conquest, 
arein imlics 

(a) BUT WHEN John Ball FIRST mounted the steps OF the cross, 
a lad AT some one’s bidding had run OFF TO stop the ringers, 
AND SO PRESENTLY the vmce OF the beUs fell dead, 
leaving ON men’s minds that sense OF blankness OR EVEN 
disappmntmertt which is ALWAYS caused BY the sudden 
stopping OF a sound one has got used TO AND found pleasant. 
BUT a great expectation had fidlen BY NOW ON all that 
throng, AND NO word was spoken EVEN IN a whisper, 
AND all hearts AND eyes were fixed UPON the dark fyure 
standing straight UP NOW BY the tall white shaft OF the 
cross, his hands stretched OUT BEFORE him, one palm laid 
UPON the other. AND FOR me AS (I) made ready TO 
hearken, (I) felt a joy IN my soul that I had NEVER YET felt 

(]b) AS the result OF observations extending OVER a large number 
OF lunar mondis, it is fiiund that the moon does NOT describe 
EXACTLY the same ellipse OVER AND OVER AGAIN, 
AND tha THEREFORE the laws stated are ONLY approxs- 
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mau. EVEN IN a smgle month the dtpanme FROM rimfiU 
dliptic motion is QUITE apprediMe» OWING CHIEFLY TO 
the disturbance called the Variation. The disturbance known 
AS the EvectUm causes the eccesttricity TO change APPRE- 
CIABLY FROM month TO month. FURTHER, the motions 
described came the roughly dUpticcd orbit TO change its position. 
The compete investigation OF these changes belongs TO the 
domain OF gravitational astrononty. It will be necessary HERE 
TO enumerate the chtV perturbations ON account OF the 
important part they play IN determining the circumstances OF 
eclipses. 

In these selections words belonging to the doss called parades ate 
in capital letters. If you count the various dasses of words, you can 
tabulate your results as follows: 

Dream cf Mmhematieal 

John Ball Astronomy 

Words of Latin or Greek origin . . ii per cent 30 per cent 

Particles 31 per cent 27 per cent 

Though the sources of the figures are so diSerent in content, and 
though they use such a different stock in trade of words, they contain 
almost exactly the same number of particles, Le. 29 ± 2 per cent, or 
nearly a third of the total A similar estimate would not be far out for 
languages spoken by our nearest European neighbours. Since more than 
a quarter of the words we meet on the printed page are partides, it is 
interesting to ask how many essential, and how many common, partides 
we need or meet. For two reasmis it is impossible to dte absolute figures. 
One is that people who speak some languages make distinctions which 
others do not recognize. Thus a Swede or a Frendiman has to use 
different words for the English b^ore according as it signifies at an 
earlier time than, or in front of. Apart foom this, some common particles 
ate synonymous in a particular context, as when we substitute as or 
mce for foe more explicit link-word because. With due aUowanoe to 
these considerations, we may put the number of essential particles at 
less than one hundred, and foe total number which we eommmfy meet 
in speech or reading at less than two hundred. 

This leads us to a very simple redpe for getting ahead quiddy with 
the task of building up a word-list whidt will suffice for sdf-eaqiression. 
It also shows us how to reduce by more than 25 per cent the of 
reference to a dictionary when we first begin to read. Out 
first concern, and it is usually foe last thing gramnoar books help us to 
do, sh ou ld be what a foreigner has to do when he starts to kom Bade 
Kw giiah We should b^in our study of a noodem European 
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bjr oommitting to memoiy the esteiUial particla; and a very small class 
of exceedingly common words, such as /, him, viho, called finmouns 
(pages 96-102). At the same time we should &mi]iarize ourselves 
with the less essential parddes so that we recognize them uhen we 
meet them. That is to say, we should begin by kaming the k>reign 
EQUIVALENTS for the ei^ty ot $0 most essential ones, and, since it is 
always easier to recognuse a foreign word we have previbusfy met than 
to recall it, die English equivalent for about a hundred fifty other 

most COMMON foreign synonyms of this dass. How we diould choose 
our basic particles and pronouns, how it is best to set about memotiziag 
them, and what we should then do, will turn up later. 

essential mtAMMAR 

First we have to dedde what to do about grammar, and this means 
diat we must be dear about what is meant by tbs grammar of a language. 
Having a list of words of which we know the usual meaning does not 
get os very fax unless we have knowledge of another kind. We cannot 
rdy on the best dicdonaty to hdp us out of all our difficulties. 

To begin with, most dicdonaries leave out many words whidi we can 
construct according to more or less general rules fiom those induded 
in them. A Spaniard who wants to learn English will not find the 
words father^s, fathers, or fathers'. In their place, the dicdonaty would 
give t^ single word faster. An ordinary cUcdonary does not tell you 
another thing which you need to know. It does not tell you how to 
arrange words, or the drcumstances in which you choose between 
certain words which are dosdy related. If a German tried to kam 
Eitglish with a dicdonaty, he might compose the following sentence: 
prckiMy mil the girl to the shop come ^ it hnoas that its sweetheart there 
be toiU. A German does not arrange words in a sentence as we do, and 
his dunce of words equivalent to he, she, and it does not depend upon 
anatcnny, as in our own language. So we should have some difficulQr 
in recognizing this assertion as his own way of stating: the girl toill 
probably come to the shop if she knows that her sweetheart veOl be there. 

There ate three kinds of rules which we need to guide us when 
kaming a language whether to read, to write, to speak, or to listen 
intelligeutly. We need rules fin: forming word detivadves,* rules fi» the 

* Ikre aad elsewhere derivative means any word derived from smne die- 
donary item according to rules given in grammar books. So defined, its use in 
this book is the editors suggestion, to which the author assents with some 
mis^vinb because phOdogistt employ it in a more restricted tense. The 
inadfication the me a nin g it has in The ham is toe absence of any other 
esitodt word for all it signifies. 
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amngenieiit of vrotds, and rules about whidi of seretal rdated sratds 
have to usein a particular situation. Closely allied Eurtqiean languages 
differ very much with respect to the rdadve importance of such nde^ 
die difiScuhies which diey put in the way of a b^inner, and how fiv 
di^ are essential to a readii^ writing or speaking knowledge. Bible 
English has very simple and very rigid rules about arranging wtnds, 
and these rules, which are nearly the same as those of Scandinavun 
languages, are totally different fiom the less simple but rigid rules of 
German or Dutch. Word order does not count for so much in die 
study of Latin and Giedt authors. Ladn and Greek writing abounds 
with detivadves comparable to loves or Houei, fiom iitwe, or fatiier^s 
bom father in English. The connexion between words of a statement 
dqiends less on arrangement than on the idiomadc (p. 201) use of 
detivadves. Thus it is impossible to read these languages without an 
immense number of rules about derivative words. 

If we aim at learning a language with as litde effort as possible, roles 
of one kind or another may be more or less important fiom another 
point of view. In English we use the derivadve speaks after he,shefOtitt 
instead of speak after I,yout to^ or thQf. Since we pronounce the final 
-St it is important for a foreigner, who wishes to conform to our customs, 
to know how to use this rule in speaking as well as in writing. When 
we use he, she, or it, we do not add an -s to spoke. So the is not really 
essential to the meaning of a statement^ and a foreigner would sdll be 
able to understand a written sentence if he did not know the rule. 
French has more complicated rules about these endings. Their useful- 
ness depends on whether we are talking, writing or reading. If a 
Frenchman wants to write I speak, you speak, we speak, th^ speak, he 
uses different endings ftir each. The Fren^ equivalents of what is called 
the “present tense” (p. 103) of speak, ate: 

Je parts I speak. Nous parlcms we speak. 

Tu parlef you speak. Vous parlez you ^eak. 

n parts he speaks. Its padsnt they speak. 

None of these endings adds anything to the tweanfog of a statement 
They ate just there as vesdges ftom die time when Romans did not use 
wor& su^ as /, to^ they, in fircmt of a verb, Imt indicated diem by the 
ending. As sudi diey ate not relevant m a reading knowlet^e of French. 
Four of die six, italicized because th^ ate vestiges in anodier sense, 
ate not audUbiy distinct. They have no real existence in the qwtoi 
language. Hms some rules about derivadve words ate inqiottant ohi^ 
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for wtidiig, some for writing and speaking, odiers for reading as well 
That many rules about correct writing deal with vestiges which have 
ceased to have any function in the living language does not mean that 
writing riemands a knowledge of more grammar dian reading. It 
signifies that it «»11« for more knowledge of a partiadar type. Qnnpli- 
cated rules for the use of many -Frendi derivatives are no^ essential for 
self-ea^tession because we can dispense widi them as we dispense with 
die English derivative day’;. For reading we need a floddcrtg Acquaintance 
with many rules which we ate not compelled to use when writing 
or speaking. 

The difficulties of learning the essential minimum of rules which are 
helpful from any point of view have been multiplied a thousandfold 



Fro. 5.— Bilingual Seal of King Tarqumuwa, a Hittitb Kino 

The Hittite language was probably Aryan. The seal shows cuneiform syllabic 
signs round the margin and pictograms in the centre. (See also Fig. 9.) 

by a practice which has its roots in the Latin scholarship of the human- 
ists, and in die teaching of Greek in schools of die Reformation. As 
esplained in Chapter III, Latin and Greek form large dasses of derivative 
words of two main types called cot^ations (p. 107) and declensions 
(p. 115). The roles embodied in these conjugations and declensions teU 
you much you need to know in order to translate classical authors with 
the help of a dictionary. Grammarians who had spent their lives in 
learning them, and using diem, carried over the same aide into the 
teadiing of languages of a different type. They ransadred the literature 
of living languages to find examples of similarities whidi they could 
also arrange in S3rstem8 of declensions and conjugations, and they did 
so without regard to whether we really need to know them, c» if so, 
in what drcumstances. The words which do not form such derivatives, 
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that is to say, tlie particles wbkli play sudh a laige part in modem 
speed)* were pushed into die badcground ezcqpt iiTso fiff as tli^ affected 
the endings (see p. 262) of words placed neat to them. Any special 
rl««« of derivatives characteristic of a pardcular language was n q jlected 
(see p. 272). The effect of this was to burden the xaemtay widi an 
immense store of unnecessary luggage widiout furnishing rules vdiidi 
make the task of learning easier.* 

When sensible people began m see die absurdity of diis system* still 
preserved in many grammar-books* there was a swing of the pendulum 
from the perfecdonist to die nudist (or direct) method of teaching a 
language ^ conversadon and pictures* without any rules. The alleged 
justification for this is that children first learn to speak widiout any 
rules, and acquire grammar rules governing the home lai)guagei*ifat 
all* when they are word-perfect. This argument is based on several 
misconceptions. A child’s experience is sli^t Its vocabulary is pro- 
portiona^y small. Its idiom is necessarily mote stereotyped* and its 
need fiir grammar is limited by its abUiQr to communicate complicated 
statements about a large variety of things and their rdations to one 
another. Apart &om this, the child is in continuous contact with peD> 
sons who can use the home language according to ajqitoved standards* 
and has no other means of oommunicating intelligibly with them. So 
neither the conditions of* nor the motives £»* learning ate those of an 
older person makiiig intermitteat efforts to acquire a language whidi 
is neither heard nor used during the greater part of the day. 

Since The Loom qf Language is not a children’s bodi^ them is no 
need to dwell on the ludicrous excesses of educational theorists uho 

* For the benefit of the reader vdio already knows some French, the follow- 
ing quotation &om Dunnet (JPrtndt Orammar Made Clear) emphasizes lack of 
common sense in teat-books still used in the schools: 

“Ate the four conjugations equally importam? Most grammars very 
unwisely lead the student to imagine that it is so. In rmlity them ate 
(according to Hatzftid and Datxnester’s well-known Dtesimaiy) only 20 
verbs in -OIR* some 80 in -RE, 300 in -IR, and all the otiier verbs (about 
4*000) end in -ER. Whenever tlm French invent oc adopt a new verb* tb^ 
ouqugate it like aimer (in a few cases fike.^mr) and ibr this reason dw two 
conjuga t kina in -ER or -IR are called 'living,* vhile the lets i mp ort a nt con- 
jugations in -OIR and -RE are termed 'dead.* The conjugation in -ER is the 
easiest of the fmir, and has only two irregular verbs in daily use.** 

To ihte we may add that theie ace only four nommnn verbs ehidi bdbave 
like fveiMw, the type specimen of the so-called tftmf conjugation of the ''tagedac** 
verbs in the tdtool-boofct. The -r< verbs of the/etetfi conjugation of “tegalai*’ 
verbs indude four distina types and a mhcellaneoua coUee tto n of otiwcs. 
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advocKted the diiea mediod* and fooled some teadhets into ta king it 
iq>. The most apparent reason fot its vogue is tbat it exempts the teacher 
fixun having any intdligent understanding of the language which he or 
she is teaching. Common eqterienoe shows that adult immi g r ants left to 
pidc iq> the language of their adopted country by ear alone rardy learn 
to qteak or to write cotrecdy; and adults who wish to learn thCijlan- 
guage of another country r^y have die leisure to waste on tjjme- 
onruniming instrucdon of the type given in urban sdhools where indpid 
pictures of rural scenes mollify the tedium of rqiettdve conversation. 

Because die kind cS grammar you most need depends pardy on haw 
yon intend to use a language it is impossible to give a general red^ 
fiv writing a omipact and useful grammar-book. The learner who 
wishes to get as &r as possible with as little inconvenience generally has 
to pick and choose from books which contain more than eoough.To do 
this intelligendy is easier if we start with a general idea of how lan- 
guages differ. The relative importance of rules of grammar dqiendSj 
■mrmg other things, on whether the language one is learning mote or 
less dosdy resembles one’s own or another already mastered, and if sp, 
in what way. 

If we aim at learning to write a modem language, die formal grammar 
of conjugations dedensions explained in Chapters III and IV 
usually boils down to a oomparativdy small number of rules, for 
fewer thaw those given in most primers. On the other hand, few except 
die mote advanced text-books have much to say about other equally 
inqxutant rules. One of sudi rules already mentioned depends on 
the feet that each language or group of dosely related languages has its 
own characUristic types of derioative words. Thus reeder and builder, 
childhood and mdoahood, reshape, rebuild, restate and fellotesh^, king- 
dttp, illustcate four ways of building new words in English and in 
other Teutonic languages. Such rules may be as useful as the rules 
for fiuming such d^vatives as /acker’s. 

If two law gtMg t* lie dosdy related as ate Swedish and KngH a h , or 
Spanish Italian, it is also hdpfiil to know rules which tell us how 

* The silliness of the direct method when tried out on adults was pdnted 
out by Henry Sweet in 1899: 

“The Objection, then, to the natural method is that it puts 

the into the position of an in&nt, whidi he it no lonier capable of 
wriifaiwg , an 4 at the «««™ time, does not allow him to make use of hit own 
special advantages. These advantages axe, at we have seen, the power of 
wdyrit and gsneialhsttion— in short, the power of using a grammar and a 
diettaaty.’’ 
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tbe spdling or pranandstkm of a wordinoneof dxmdiffenfiamtlie 
spdling ot pronunciation a cxjtieqwBdixig word in anotber. For 
example, the SH in the English becomes SK in the Swedidi 

sdiicb means the same thing. SimUady die Swedish for to shim is <M 
dtma. The vowd symbol JU in Swedish generally becomes I in 
corresponding Engli^ words. Thus att gungth with the ending -a 
common to all Swedidi verbs, preceded by att (to) means to saig. 
In English, all verbs which change as sing to sang and sung are old 
Teutonic words. So we apect to find them in Swedish, whidi is also 
a Teutonic language^ and can guess correctly that the Swedish equivalent 
of to sink would be ait sfunka. 

It is essential to know one thing about the use of words befine we 
can b^in to make a basic word-list Correspondence between the use 
of words in difiSaent languages is never perfect. It is more or less 
conplete according to the grammatical class to whidi words are 
assigned. Hius numerals and name-words or nouns such as father, bird, 
or ship, o£kt little difficulty vdien we consult a dictionary. The greatest 
trouble arises widi partid^ especially dsrecthes, i.e. sudi words asm, 
on, to, at. There is never absolute correqiondence between such words 
in any two languages, even vdien thcgr ate very dosdy rdated as ate 
Swedish and Danish. The Rngliah word m usnally cotteqxmds to the 
Swedish i, and the English on to Swedish pd, but the British expres- 
sion, 01 ttie street, is translated by pd gatan. A Swede im^ get into 
difficulties if he gave bis Enghsh hostess a word-fin-word translation of 
at kainna jag brigade (a lady I met) pd gatan. 

The dictionary usually gives several synonyms for eadi fijteign 
equivalent of any directive, and leaves us to find out for oursdves vriieo 
to use one or the other. To tdl us bow to do so is one of the most 
important tasks of practical granunar. Thus it » quite useless to have 
a list rtf' basic particles unless we know die dktinctwe use erf* each. If we 
ate dear about this, we can recognize them vthen we are using a par- 
tide of our own language in an idtomatic sense. If we do not know the 
cortea idiomatic equivalent in another language we can paraphrase 
the expression in which it occurs widKHit using it (see p. 139). 

Wh» making our word-list fm another language^ we ha^ also to 
be vrary abcnit one of the defects of overcome by the small 

number of verbs in Ogden’s Basic. Idiomatic Bt^Ksh, as usually 
qxdcen and w ri tt e n, has a large number of very common verbs which 
we should not indude in the English colomn of our word 4 itts. Tsy, 
whidi is one bt them, means in difierenc oomexta die same as (a) 
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attend Q>) endeopour, (c) Ust, judge. Another very common En^ish 
verb, as^ can mean: (a) question, (b) request, (c) invite. So an English- 
Swedish or Engliah-Ftendi dicdonaiy wi]l not give one equivalent for 
try or one for ask. If you look up these words you may find for the first 
fi>ur and for the second three foreign substitutes whidi ate not true 
synonyms. The moral of this is: do not include such words se^skot 
in the Knglwh column of an essential word-list In place of them 
put eadi of the mote e]q)licit words given above. i 

A foreign language may have a fixed word-order like our own^ or a 
fixed word-order which is quite different. If the rader of words is 
very different ficom what we ate accustomed to, rules of word-order 
ate among the most inqx>rtant rules of its grammar; and it is impossible 
to get confidence in reading in speaking or in writing till we have got 
used to them. In the initial stages of learning an unfamiliar pattern of 
this sort makes the task of reading much mote difficult than it would 
otherwise be. That is why German and Dutch, though closely rdated 
to English, offer greater difficulties to an Englishman or an American 
than French. A trick which helps to fix rules of this kind is to make a 
habit of twisting an English sentence into the Germanic word-order 
without translating it. The results ate often funny, and dial makes it 
easier to learn them. In German word-order, the last few words would 
he: and that makes it easier them to learn. 

In the chapters which follow we shall first look at die way languages 
differ from and resemble one another. This will help us to get dearer 
about die best way to begin learning any particular one. We shall then 
be in a position to judge whether it is best to concentrate on speaking, 
writing, or reading in the early stages, and to dedde what course to 
pursue in writing or speaking in order to fix the minimum vocabulary 
and grammatical rules we have to use. In so doing we shall also recog- 
nize defects which we ought not to perpetuate, and merits which we 
should incorporate, in a language of world-dtizenship. 

HOW TO SHAD THIS BOOK 

Among other things. The Loom qf Language aims at giving the 
reader vdio wishes to learn the languages spoken by our nearest Euro- 
pean ne^bours, a woddng knowledge c£ the indispensable elements 
of grammar, with a basic vocabulary for self-expression. Mudi of the 
material retevant to the subject-matter of the two chapters (VII and IX} 
primarily devoted to this is in tabular form. The tables illustrate aspects 
t£ the natural history of language discussed dsewheie. To get the best 
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out of it as a self-educator, the msest plan is to read it tbioug^ quickly. 
After getting a bird’s-eye view, tbe reader can then settle down to 
detailed study with pen, paper, and a bodc-maricer for reference 
backwards or fi»watds to tables ininted in some other ccmtext, as 
indicated by die aoss-refeiences throughout the succeeding chapters. 
Pen (or pencil) and paper are essential helps. We are most apt to forget 
what we take in by ear, least likely to forget what we learn by touch. 
No one who has learned to swim or cyde forgets the trick of doing so. 

The languages which we shall study in greatest detail to illustrate the 
way in vdiich lan g ua g es grow belong to the Teutonic and Rmance 
groups, placed in the great Indo-European fenuly. The latter also con- 
tains the SloDomc group to which Russian belongs, tbe Cdtict in whidi 
Wddi and Erse ate placed, and the Indo-lrceman group, which includes 
Persian and munerous languages of India. The Teutonic group is made 
up of German, Dutch, and the Scandinavian dialects. Tbe Romance 
languages, such as Frendi, PottugiKse, Spanish, and Italian, ate all 
tlescendants of Latin. RngKsh is essentially a Teutonic language whidi 
has assimilated an enormous number of words of Latin origin. So 
Teutonic or Romance languages have most in common with English. 
Fortunatdy for us they indude aU the languages spoken by the nearest 
nei^bours of Englisb-speaking peoples on the continents of Europe 
and America. 

The reader, who has not yet realized how languages, like diffoent 
species of auimala or {dants, differ from and resemble one another, will 
find it helpful to browse among the exhibits set out as tables throughout 
The Loom. Above all, the home student will find it bdpful to loiter in 
the corridors of the home museum which makes iq> the fourth part of 
the book. On its sbdves there is ample material for gettii^ dear insight 
into the characteristics which French, Spanish, and Italian share with 
dieir Tjtin parent, as also of fixtures common to the Teutonic femihr. 
One shelf of exhibits shows Gredc words which are the bricks of an 
international vocabulary of technical terms in the age of hydroelecttid^ 
atiri synthetic plastics. The diversion whidi the reader of the Loom 
can get firom noticing differences and detecting essential wot$l simi- 
larities in adjacent columns in the light of laws of language growt h 
set forth elsewhere (Cbapters V and VI) will beh> to fix items of an 
essential vocabubry with a minimiim of tedium and effort. 

One of the Hifficultiea which besets the home student vriio starts to 
leatn a new lan guage is the large number of grammatical terms used in 
moK text-books. The olqect of the fi>ur diapters dut fiiUow is to show 

B* 
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how langnages grow, and the leader who does not know many gnun- 
matical tenns wiU discover the use of important <»es. The reader 
who already knows the sort of grammar taught in schools and ooB^bs 
taacs make the discovery thtt grammar is not intrinsically dull, and 
may leam something about the principles which must modvate a 
rational jut^ment about language-planning for a world at peacei 

The popular myth that h is more difficuh for an adult tha^ for 
a child to leam lan^ges has been disproved by experimental res^rch 
carried out by modem educationists. Much of die effiot put - into 
early education is defeated by the limitations of the child’s esperi- 
ence and intetests. The ease with which we remember diings depends 
largely on the ease with which we can link them up to things we know 
already. Since the adult’s experience of life and the adult’s vocabulaty 
ate necessarily more varied than those of the child, the mental equip- 
ment of the adult provides a fer broader basis of association fot fee^ 
fects. Thus an intelligent grown-up person approadies the study of a 
new language with knowledge of social customs and history, with a 
world picture of diange and growth gained by general reading or study, 
and with a stock of foreign words, foreign idioms or derivatives of 
borrowed roots gleaned from daily reading about mtermOionai afours 
(cf. caaardt dSmarchet Quai ^Orsay, WUhebrntrasse, blitzkrieg), adver- 
tisements of proprietary products iglcao, aspirin, cutex, ianoxa, ovdb 
tme), or mdhnical innovations (fyanamide, carbide, kydrogenation, 
radio-therapy, calories, vitamins, seUatumi). Children leam their own 
language and a fotdgn one pari passu. The adult can capitalize the 
knowledge td' his or her ovm language as a basis for learning a new one 
related to it. Above all, an adult can visualize a distant goal more 
easily a 

One of the difScuhies with whidi a child has to contend is die 
hi^hazazd way in which we pick up the home lat^iuage. Quldren 
aoqture a vocabulary with little delibmte elucidation from parents or 
feom brothers and sisters, and they do so in a restricted environment 
which exempts them feom dangers of misunderstanding in a larger, 
less intimate one. Before school age our language diet is nobody’s 
business. So die powa of definition and subsdtadtm, so essential to 
rqnd progress in a foreign language, comes htte in life, if at alL Indeed 
nwst of us never realize the inherent irrationalities and tfoscurities ci 
uatural language until we begin to gra{^ with a fiiteign one. The 
dhcovety may then come as a shodt, discouraging further efibrt. 

Mimr difficiiltici \vliidti beset tbe bcftnocf ice to thf fiict 
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few of U8 ate alert to tridcs of expiessioa pacuKor to our om Janguuge. 
In feet we need to know somethfeg about tbe language we habhually 
apeak before we can learn another one with the mininmm of effort 
The object of Chapter IV of 7%« Loom is to give first aid to the home 
student who is not as yet language-conscious in this sense. The reader 
who intends to use it as a ptdiminaty to the study of a new language 
will find helpful hints in it to repay what has been an exploit of endur- 
ance fat the publisher and type-setter. The reader who is on die look- 
out for a bright book for the bedside will do well to give it die go-by 
or drink an old-fiuhioned one before getting down to it 




PART I 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF LANGUAGE 




CHAPTER II 


THE STORY OF THE ALPHABET 


Language implies more dian leanung to signal like a firefly or to talk 
like a parrot. It means more than the unique combination whidi we 
call human speech. It also indudes how man can oommunicate across 
continents and down the ages through theimpersonal and permanent 
record which we call writmg. One difference between speedi and 
writing is important to anyone who is trying to learn a fordgn language, 
especially if it is closely r^ted to a languid already fitmiliar. 

The spoken language of a speech community is continualty dtanging. 
\iniete uniformity exists, local dialects crop up. In less than a thousand 
years what was a local dialect may become the ofBdal speech of a 
nation which cannot communicate with its neighbours widiout the 
help df interpreter or translator. Writing does not respond quidd^ 
to this process. It may not respond at alL The written word is mote 
conservative than spMdbu It perpetuates similarities whidi are no 
longer recognizable when people speak, and where two languages have 
split apart in comparatively recent times, it is <^ten easy to guess the 
meaning of written words in one of them, if we know tte meaning df 
ontesponding words in the other. Indeed we can go fin beycmd guess- 
work, if we know something about the history of sound oottespondenoe 
(Chapter V, p. 185). To make die best of our knowledge we should also 
know stondhing about the evoluritm cX writing hsdf. 

The reader will meet Ulustrations <£ this again and again m subse- 
quent (hapters (especially Chapter VI), and will be able to nudce good 
use of rules given in them vriiile wandering about die corridors of the 
miniature language museum of Fart IV. One exampte must sufSoe 
fin the ptesem. The German word fi>r mater is Wosser, which looks 
like its English equivalent on paper. As uttered, it does not. The Ger- 
man letter W stands now fin our sound o, as die German V in VeUr 
(fitther) stands fin oor/sound. The reason fin this is that the pio- 
nundadmi of the sound rqiresented by W In dder German diidecis 
(mdoding Old English) has changed since what is now called Gmsm 
became a written language. Before German became a written languid 
another riiange of pronunciation was tricing place in the of 
soodteia and middle Germany. Spelling incorpmamd this dnaqpe of 
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die t-sound to a hiss lepresented by as also various other dianges 
(p. 231) which took place about die same time. 

Thus die home student of living languages can reduce the difficulties 
of learning by getting to know; 

(a) how similarities of spelling which do not conespond to shnilarities 

of pronunciation may conserve idmtity of words in rdated 
languages that have drifted fiur apartV t 

(b) how to recognize borrowed words by spelling conventions cbaiao^ 

teiistic of the language from which they came; 

(c) how different ways of spelling equivalent words, once identical, 

reflect changes of pronunciation which involve nearly all words 
at a certain stage in the divergence of two languages with a 
common ancestry. 

Broadly speaking, we may distinguish between two different kinds 
of writing. One in d u d es picture writing and hgf^aphic writing. The 
others sound or phonetic writing. We can divide the latter into ^lkd>le 
writing and d^hdbet writing. Picture writing and logogtaphic writing 
have no direct connearion vritfa sounds we malm. That is to say, people 
can communicate by picture writing or logogtaphic writing without 
being able to understand one another when they talk. This is not true 
of Old Persian cuneiform (Fig. 3), of the writing of andent Cyprus 
(Figs. 13 and 14), or of modem Japanese Kona (Figs. 44 and 45). Sudi 
writing is made up of symbob whidi stand for the sounds we make 
when we separate words into ^llables. They do not stand ft» sqaarate 
olqects or directions, as do the symbols of picture or logogtaphic 
writing. Individually, th^ have no significance when isolated fiom die 
context in which tiiq^ occur. The same is true of alphabet writing, 
whidi is a simplified form of syllable writing. The dissection of tiie 
words has gone mudi furtiier, and the number of elementary s3unbols 
is less. So it is easier to master. 

I This ffict about the alphabet is of great social imptmance. In com- 
munities whidi now use alphabets, ability to learn to write and to read 
vdiat is written is generally accepted as tte limit of normal intelligenoe. 
We regard people who cannot be taught to do so as mentally defective. 

’ This is anotiier way (ff saying tiiat the a^diabet has made the record of 
human knowle(%e accessible to mankind as a whole. The use of picture 
, or logogtaphic scrqits, like early syllable writing, has always bm the 
prerogative of a privilq^ caste of priests or sdiolars. The invention of 
the a^cfiiabet made it possible to democratize reading, as the invention 
of the number 0 made it possible to democratize the art of calculatioa. 
UnlSte* die mvention of zero, this Hbetating innovation has only 
* Moshtnuuksfor the MOKon, pp. 65, 286, 332. 
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hafypened once in tlie history of mankind. Available evidence seems to 
show diat all the alphabets of die world are traceable to one source. 



Fto. 6.— BainsR Traffic Sioms 


3> 4> 7* 8 show i^ctQgnuiu. No. s is an ideogram (logogra m ) 

No. I «»ntain« an ideogram widi alphabetic writing. No. a shows a pictquam. 
ideogram, and alphabetic writing. 
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Thqr cmie into use about time thousand years ago; but the inherent 
possibilities of an invention which we now recognize as me die out- 
standing cultural adiievetnents of mankind incubated slowly during 
the course of successive millenia. The first peoples who used alpha- 
betic writhe did so for short inscriptions in whidi individual letters 
might be written upside down or revmed sideways, with litde con- 
sideration for the reader (Hg. 38). Even when a secular liteidture 
spread through the Greek and Roman world, the written langtaage 
remained a highly attifidal produa remote fixim daily speech. Gf^ 
writing was never adapted to rapid reading, because Greek scribes 
never consistentiy separated words. The practice of doing so did not 
become universal among Roman writers. It became a general custom 
about the tenth century of our own era. When printing began, crafts- 
men took pride in the ready recognition of the written word, and 
punctuation marks, which individual writers had used sporadically 
without agreement, came into their own. Typographers first adopted 
an agreed system of punctuation, attributed to Aldus Manutius, in the 
sixteenth century. In the ancient world the reader had to be his own 
palaeographer. To appreciate the gap between modem and ancient 
reading; compare the sentences printKl below: 

KlNGCHAIiLESWALKEOANnTALREDIUtFAMHOnRAFtBRHISHBADWASCUTOFF. 

King Charles walked and talked. Half an hour after his head was 

cut ofL 

To do jusdce to the story of the alphabet we must start byexaminii^ 
the meaning of a fi^ tec^cal terms. Word is itself a tec^cal term. 
It is not easy to define what we mean by a separate word in all dr- 
cumstances. So let os imagine what a traveller would do if he came to 
live with an illiterate tribe in the interior Borneo. By pointing at 
things around he mi^t soon learn which sounds stand for pietureible 
objects. By comparing similar things he might also leam to recognize 
sounds signifying qualities such as red^ rougth ot round. By watching 
people togetto he could also detect sounds which ate signals of 
action like > anm! Here! Cowel Hwryl All this would not make a 
ccnnplete inventory c£ the elements of a continuous ccmversadon. 
If the language omtained words corresponding to andf duringt mean- 
wkik, foTf or accorcdngi he would take a long, while to decide how 
to use diem, because thqr never stand by themselves. For the 
reason it would also be c^cub to decide whedier n> regard them as 
sepuate words. 
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The difficulty of aziiving at a defioition of what we call separate 
words is also complicated by the fact that languages ate not static. 
Elements of speech once recognized as distinct entities become fused, 
as when we condense I am to T’m, ot do not to don't. So long as you 
write / am in the form Fm, you signify that it is to be regarded as 
two separate words ^ued together. When you write it in the form Jm^ 
as Bernard Shaw writes it, you signify that we do not break it up 
whoi we say it. Thus we can distinguish between words of three kinds 
Some ate the smallest elements of speech of which ordinary people can 
recognize the meaning. Some, separated by careful study, are products 
of grammatical comparison of situations in whidi diey recur. People of 
a pre-literate community would not recognize them as separate 
elements of speech. We recognize others as sq>atate, metdy because 
of the usual conventions of writing. The missionary or trader who 
first commits the speech of a non-literate people to script has to use 
his own judgment about what are separate words, and his judgment 
is necessarily influenced by his own language. 

For the present, we had better content ourselves with the statement 
that words an what are listed in dictionaries. According to the conven- 
tions of most English dicdonaties,^cK^atAsr,/at^, and^oi ate dififerem 
words, and apples is a derivative {footnote, p. 34) of the word We 
shall see later why dictumaiies do in fact list some noises as words, and 
omit other equally common noises, i.e. derivatives in the sense defined 
on p. 34. Since dictionaties ate our usual source of accessible necessary 
infitrmation, when we set out to learn a lan g ua g e we shall put up with 
their vagaries for the time being. 

When highbrows want a word fi>r all pronounceable constituents of 
a printed page, each whh a distinct meaning or usage of its own, 
riiey may speak of them as vocables. Vocables include words listed in 
dtgrinnariea, and derivatives which are not. We do not necessarily 
pronounce two vocables in a ffifferent way. Thus several vocables 
correspond to the spdling and pronunciaticm of bay, as in dc>gs that 
bey at the moon, a wreath erf bey leaves, ot the Bey of Biscay. Sudi 
vocables whidh have the same sound, but do not mean the same 
dung, ate called hsmtophemes. We do not speak erf them as henn<q>hones 
if elerived fitom die same word which oncx had a mote restricted mean- 
ing. Thus boy, mwinitig immature nude of the human species, and bey, 
nriftnning juve^ male employee, ate not homcqhones in the strict 
sense of the term, as ate not and ran. 

To scripts intdU^ibly we need to have some labds fiir parts 
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SiQ. 7.— PicrofflAFHic Writing of Azisc Civiuzation in Mbqoo 
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of words. When we squrate a word widi a suooession cS vowds into 
the bricks which come apart most easily as units of pronunciation, we 
call each brick a pliable. A syllable usually contains a vowd. Thus 
manager b a tri-syUabic word made op of the sj^lables mo-, -no-, -ger, 
or, if 3^00 prefer it odietwise: man-, -ag-, and -sr. S^ilables need have 
no recognizable meaning when they stand Iqr themsdves. It b an 
aoddent that the syllables man and in the wmd manage have a 
meaning when they stand by themsdves. It has nothing to do with the 
past history of the word, of which the iSrst syUable b connected with 
the Latin numa for hand, hence manual. If we break up manHnets into 
man-, and -nesf, the fea that man has a meaning b not an aoddent. 
It is the foundation-brick of the word, which was originally built up as 
follows: 


man 4- ly = manly 

manly ness - manliness 

Such syllables which have a meaning relevant to foe meaning 
foe whole word ate called roots, though root-words are not necessarily 
angle syBables. The part -ly, common to many English vocables, 
comes from foe Old English word (&) for Uke. Qtiginalfy it stuck to 
names as compounds signifying qualities, i.e. manly b man-Uke. Later 
foe process extended to many other words (e.g. normal — normalfy) long 
after -ly had lost identity as a separate element of speech. We do not 
call syllables of fob sort roots. We call them prefixes or suffixes according 
as foqr occur like un- in unmanly, at the b^inning, or like -fy, at foe 
end. SufSxes or prefixes may be made up of mote than one syOable 
dther because foqr came from words of more than one syUahle (e.g. 
cmti-), or because the process d addii^ an cffix (prefix or suf&O 
happened more than once. Thus manliness has a bi-syUal»c sufiSx. 

Ihe sufiSx -ly in unmanly reminds us that foe line between an 
a£Bx and a toot b not a clear-cut one. AfiSxes are the product of growth. 
In fob process of growth three things occur. We call one of foem 
agglutination,* or gluing of native words ti^ethet. A second b analo- 
gical extension. The third, vfoich b sdf-explanatory, b borrotou^ 
words likeprvoraitff fixun another language 

The same native word may combine with several others to fonn a 
class of o(mqx>und words like ckurcAyord or brid^ard, in vfoidi foe 
two roots contiibutt to foe whole meaning. At a later stagq foe car 

* AgghttmatioH tuu also a mote restricted meaning (p. 93) whifo is nM 
important in this context. 
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(See also Mathmatiafor the Million, p. 331, and Science for the Oitzen, p. 184.) 
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giaal meaning of one toot may begin to lose its sharp ottiine. People 
may then attach it to other roots sndmut recalling its precise tneaning 
when it stands alone. This process, which is the be ginning of anor 
lopcal extension^ goes on after the original meaning of an affi^ has 
ceased to be dimly recognizable. The afEiz may tad: itself on to toots 
merely because people expect by analogy that words of a paidcolar 
sort must end or begin in a particular way. The large class of P.n giish 
words sudi as durable and canmendable, or frightful and soutful, are 
in an early stage of the process. The suffix -able has not yet lost its 
individuali^ as a separate vocable, though it has a less clear-cut mean- 
ing than it had, when the habit of gluing it on to other words began. 
The suffix -ful is still recognizable as a contraction of full, which 
preserves its literal value in handful. 

Such words as friendship or horsemanship illustrate a further stage 
of the process. They belong to a large class of Teutonic vrords sudi 
as the German Wissenschaft, Swedish vetenskap, or Danish vidaiskob, 
which have glued on them a suffix formed &om a common Teutonic 
root word meaning shape. Thus the Swedish vetenskapt Danish 
Videnskab, os German Wissenschaft, for whidi we now use the Latin 
science, is really xoit-shape. In such words a suffix signifying shape or 
form in a more or less metaphorical sense of the word has tadted 
itself on to roots to confer a more abstract meaning. The -head in 
godhead and maidenhead has no more connexion with die anatomical 
term than the -ship in lordship has to do with ocean transport. Like 
the -hood in toidoahood, it is equivalent to the German -heU, Swedish 
•diet, and Danish -hed in a large dass of abstract words for uhich die 
English equivalents often have the Ladn suffix -ity. In the oldest 
known Teutonic language. Gothic, haidm {manner) was still a separate 
word. 

The ultimate bridks of a vocable ate represented by the vooel 
symbols (in English script a, e, t, o, u) and the consonants which 
correspond to the remaining tetters of out Roman alphabtt. In cmn- 
parison with other European languages, spoken Engh^ is astonishingly 
rich in simple consonants. In fiia we have twenty-three sirtqite con- 
sonants in the sptdcen language for which only sixteen ^^bok are 
avaflaUe. Three of them (Q, C, X) ate supemumetaty and one (J) 
stands fiir a compound sound. English dialects have at least twdve 
simide vowels. For these we have five sjnnbols supplemmued by w 
after (as in saw), or y before any one of them (as in yet). A omiiplett 
Aag^AsMricaa a^^bet whh a symbcd for eadi smqde vowel and 
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otsmomat would demand between finty and fifty symbols to accom> 
modate tbe lange fi)und in all the dialects taken together. 



Fio. 9.— Ancient Ficiure Writing of the Hittites from an 
Inscriftion at Hama in Syria 


PICTDBB WRITING AND SYLLABLE WRITING 

In SO fiv as die difficulties of modem spellii^ arise from the &a 
that we have too few symbols, the difficulties of the earliest peoples 
were qiposite to ours. The earliest scripts consisted of separate 
symbols for individual vocables, and were therefore excessively 
cumbersome. These word symbols, of which the earliest Egyptian 
and Chinese wxitiiig is made up, were of two kinds: pictogram and 
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logogram. A pictpgtam is a mote or less sinqdified pictate of aa 
objea whidi can be so represented. A logogram may be: (i) a pictotial 
symbol substituted £» something which we cannot easily represent 
by a picture; (ii) any sign used to indicate an attribute of a group 
(rady agOf mwementi noisei tod), or a direction for actHm, such as Haiti » 
Mtgor Road Ahead! f or Go SUm! 

British trafiSc signs (Fig. 6) for motorists illustrate all such symbob. 
A tfaidr line fin die main toad with a thinner tme crossing it is a 
inctogram fiir a cross-road. The conventionalized picture of the torch 
of leammg is a pictotial logogram which stands for school. The triangle 
and drde which stands 6 u Stop! has no obvious association witii any 
other picturable object Like foe number 4, h is a pure logogram. 
We stfo use some logt^rams in printed books. Besides numbers, we 
have signs sudi as &, £, and |. The signs $> and ^ in bo(d» 
on astronomy stand for Aforr, VemiSt and Mercury. In books on 
biology they stand for mole, female, and hermaphrodite. The plural 
forms ate (males), etc. Similarly foe Chinese use the sign % fin 
tree, and write jf. 4c for forat. Such signs as $ mean the same 
to astronomers and biologists all over foe world, whether they do 
cn do not speak the same language. 

The expression picture-mi^, in contradistinction to U^ograpkic 
writing, is a little misleading. Anything whidi we can properly call 
writing, in contradistinction to cave-painting, sculpture^ or other ways 
of recording events visibly, must be made up of something more 
tiian conventional drawings of picturable objects. When we speak of 
pictote-writing as foe most primitive level of script (Figs. 5 and 7-10), 
we mean a more or less explicit record or instructimi set forfo in 
symbols, most of which ate either pictograms or logograms d foe 
School Ahead type. If it is not possible to represent elements of speech 
by simple pictures, it may be possible to suggest tiiem represented 
the picture of an object whidi we associate with them. Thus we 
hopefully associate (Fig. 6) foe torch of learning with a building 
us^ for scholastic purposes. The Chinese sign fat not \& g., 
originally a line drawn over the top of a plant. This suggests that 
something got in the way of its growth— obstructitm, not process, 
not getting bigger, just not. 

When we speak of logt^taphic writing, we mean writing in whidi 
symbob fw picturable objects, general diaracteiistics, or directions 
fin actkm have lost tMr explidt pktmial meaning. We can no kniger 
guess what they do mean unless we have smne key. Thu does not 
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mean that all logognuns stan by being {nctuzea of definite c^ecta. 
At leaat one dass of logognuns (or ide^rana^ as some pe(q>le call 
dwm) is as old as the art of sraiting. It seems dear that die chief 
practical advantages of the art of writing at a primitive levd of human 
culture are twofidd. One is to put on record necessary information 
which we should otherwise forget. The- other is to convey directions 
or information to a distance when the carrier might forget than or 
betray them. The former is almost certainly the older of thein’ro. 
The priestly caste, as the custodian of a calendar based on centuries 
of precise observation, appear on the scene at the dawn of Egyptian 
civilization. Men b^an to keep accurate records of the seasons as 
soon as there was settled agriculture; and it is unlikdy that the need 
fin written messages arose before man b^an to establish settled grain- 
growing communities. As man progressed from a primitive hunting or 
fijod-gathering stage to herdmaoship and skilled agriculture, the need 
fin counting his fiodcs and keeping trade of seasonal pursuits finced 
him to prime his memory by catting notdies on sticks or making knots 
in cords. 

We may thus tal» it for granted that one dass of logograms, the 
number symbols, are as old as, and posdbly mudi older, than any other 
dements of the most andent finms of writing. The most andent 
number symbols are pictorial in the sense tiiat the first four Roman 
numerals (I, II, III, IIII) are just notdies on the tally stidc. Comparison 
of tiie relics of the temple dvilizations of Central America, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Egypt^ indicates that the impulse to record social events 
was mized up with the primary function of the priests as calendar- 
makers at a time when the person of the priest-king was the fiicus 
ti an daborate astronomical magic and calendar rituaL Thus picture- 
writing was necessarily the secret lore of a priestly caste and, as such, 
a jealously guarded secret. Since picture-writing is mo cumbersome 
m convey mtne than the memory can easily retain, its further elabota^ 
tion m serve the needs of communication at a distance may have been 
due m the advantages of secrecy. Whether tiiis is (» is not true, the 
Act tiiat writing was originally a dosdy guarded secret bad important 
consequences ^ its subsequent evolution. 

The andent calendar priestiioods had a vested interest in keeping 
knowledge fixmi the oommon people. The impulse m preserve secrecy 
posribly encouraged the gradual degradation of omventional {MCtures 
inm k^ograms, whidi, like the elements of modem writing, 

have lost didr power m suggest what thqr stand §ot. In sccqNs 
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we have examplea of logogiapbic writing still largely the mom^y of 
a scholar caste. Scripts of tins class share one important characteristic 
with picture-writing. The individoal symbols have no necessary con- 
nexion wUk the sounds associated wiih (hem. This is not difficult to 
understand if you recall one class of logograms whidi still survive on 



Fio. 10.— Discus or Phaestos showing as yet UNDECU’HKKED Piciographic 
Writing or the Ancient Cretan Civilization 

the page. The Fnglisbtnan associates with the ideogram 4 the 

noise which we write as four with our imperfect alphabet, or in 
modem phonetic script (p. 83). The Frenchman writes it quatre, 
standing fer the sound katr. The Englishman and tiie Frenchman both 
recognize its meaning, thou^ they associate it with different sounds, 
anH g Frenchman could learn to interpret the En g h sh traffic signs fiom 
a French botdt without knowixig a word of En g l i sh . In the same way. 
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Fio. XI.— Consonant Symbols of somb Contemporary Alphabets 

Pronunciation changes in the course of centuries. So it is somewhat arbitrary 
to give fixed values to Greek symbols which have retained roughly the same 
shaj;>e lor two thousand five hundred years. It seems dear that ^ originally 
stood for an aspirated p rendered as PH in Latin transcription. The symbol for 
p W rqplaoes ^ in the first syllable of the reduplicated past tense form of verbs 
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people ficom different parts of China can read the same books without 
being able to utter any mutually intelligible words. 

Eventually the priestly scripts of Egypt incorporated a third dass 
of signs as phonograms. The learned people began to make puns. 
That is to say, thqr sometimes used their picture symbols to build 
up words of syllables which had the sound associated with them. 
With a code of sudi pictograms we can combine tNV for hee with 
for leaf to suggest the word belief hy putting a frame round them thus: 



This is just what the Egyptians sometimes did. The constituents of 
this compound symbol have now no connetdon with the meaning of 
the word. We can know the meaning of the word only if we know 
what it sounds like when spoken. 

A trick of this sort may be a stage in the development of one kind of 
phonetic script called pliable writing. The characteristic of syllable 
writing is that eadi symbol, like the letters of our alphabet^ stands for 
a sound which has no necessary meaning by itself. Syllable writing in 
this sense did not evolve direcdy out of Egyptian picture scripts. 
Whether the first step towards phonetic combinations of this kind was 
part of the priestly game of preserving script as a secret code, whether 
the highbrow pastime of making puns and puzzles encouraged it, we do 
not know. Either because they lacked a sufficient social motive for 
simplifying their script, or because the intrinsic difficulties were too 
great, the Egyptian priests never took die decisive step to a consistent 
system of phonetic writing. 

There is no reason to suppose that peoples who have taken this 
step have done so because ffiey are particularly intelligent or enter- 
prising. Many useful innovations are the reward of ignorance. When 
illiterate people, ignorant of its language, come into contact widi a 
community equipped with script, they may point at die signs and listen 
to the sounds the more cultured foreigner makes when he utters 

which begin with the latter (cf. Aiko = / loose and AeAvKa » I hove loosed\eitb 
4fiaica = Jdeclareaad irs^paKa‘= t have declared). This sound drifted to- 
wards f which takes its plaoe in many Latin words of common Aryan ancestry, 
e.g. pepco fero (1 carry) and ^partip »= frater ( clansman, brother). With the / 
value it had in late Roman times, in tedmical terms ftota Gredt roots and in 
modern Gredc, it went into the Slavonic alphabet. By then the sound oocre- 
sponding to fi had drifted towards our «, its vdue in modem Oredc. The 
symbol F occurs only in early Gredc, probably with a value equivalenr to n, 
though evidently akin to the Hebrew vau and Latin F 
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dmn in bn own language. In this wqr they team the signs as symbols 
of sounds without any separate meaning. Tmagiiw what might have 
happened if the English had used public notices in picture writing 
during the wars of Edward III. Let us also suppose that the French 
had been whoUy illitetate at the time. When a Frenchman ported 
to the pictQgram the informative 'Englishman would utte^ the 
sound cock, corresponding to the French coq. When he point^ at 
the logogram S/e, he would get the response lord, sufiBdently near 
to the French vocable hurde, which means heavy. Without knowing 
precisely what significance an Englishman attached to the symbols, 
he might proceed to make up the combinatimi uiv standing 
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Fto. ra.— \^owEL Symbols of Some Contemforary Alphabeis 


fi» coquehurde (meaning a Pasque-floaer) in the belief that he was 
iwimmg the new English tridc of writing things down. 

Needless to say, this is a parable. We must not take it too Uterally. 
We know next to nothing about what the Uvmg languages of de^ 
dvifizations were like; but one thing is certain. Transition fixnn a 
cumbersome script of logograms, or fium a muddle of piemgrams, 
logograms, and phonographic pons, to the relative simplidty of syllable 
writing, demands an eSoxt which no privileged dass of scholar-priests 
has ever been able to make. It has happened when illitetate people 
with no traditional prejudices about the ocmect way of doing tlnngs 
have come into contact with an already ihnate coltuze. Whether 
they can succeed in doing so depends tm a Ibdi and i^y rdadon between 
foe structure of the living languages involved in foe omtact between 
a literate and non-literate culture. They can succeed if, and onfy if. 
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it is easy to break up most words thqr use into brides with lougU^ 
the same sounds as whole words in the language equipped with the 
parent togographic script 

Out most precise information about this lod: and key tdatkoiship 
is based on adaptation of Chinese script by the Jtqnnese. In order 
»> understand it the first thing to be dear about is t^ range of possible 
combinations of dementaty soimds. In round numbers, a language 
such as ours requires twenty distinct consonants and twenty vowels 
induding diphthongs. This means that if our language were made up 
entirely of monosyllabic words of the same open type as nut or ezdu- 
sivdy of the same open type as at, we cotdd have a vocabulary of 
20 X 20, or four hundred words, without using any compound con- 
sonants sudi as sty tr, or km. To a large extent (^inese vernaculars 
(p. 425) consist of open syllables like and so. The Qiinese have to 
do everything with about fiaur hundred and twenty basic words. 

The small size of its vocabulary is not a necessary consequence of 
the fact that Chinese is monosyllabic. If a language consisted exdu- 
sively of monosjdlabic words bdonging to the closed type sudi as 
bed, mote common in English, we could make tou^y 20 x 20 x 20, 
or eight thousand words, without using dotdtle consonants. A language 
sudi as English can therefore be immensdy rich in monosyllables 
without being ezdusivdy made up of them. Chinese is able to express 
so mudi with about four hundred and twenty monosyllables, partly 
because it makes combinations like the under-graduate slang god-box 
for churdi, partly because it is exttemdy ridi in homophones like our 
words flea-fiee or right-mrite, and partly because it is aide to dis- 
tinguish some homophones by nuances of tone such as we make when 
we say “yes” as a symbol of deliberate assent^ interrogation, suspense 
or exdtement, ironical agreement or boredom. The number of homo- 
phones in the Chinese language is enormous, and this is inevitaUe 
because of the small number of available vocables. A Chinese dic- 
tionary lists no less tiian ninety-eight diffetteit meanings for the 
sound group, represented CHI. Of these ninety eight, no less tiian 
forty eight have the same rising tone corresponding roughly to our 
qoestiMiing “ye-es?”. 

The Chin es e way of rqiresenting a grove or forest by comUning 
the picture symbols for tree illustrates one device by which a oom- 
parativdy rich equipment of written words is buQt iq> by pairing 
a relatively small battery— i.e. 214 in all— of elementary logograms 
caBed radlads (see Fig. 42}. Mere juxtapontioa oS tiie pktnre symbtd 
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fot eadi oS them mqr tepiesent a quality or an activity common to 
twool^ects. Thus the logogram for die word MING, wUch canmean 
brighi, is made up of the character for the moon next to die character 
for the sun. Originally the diatacters were reoognizahle picture 
symbob, and the composite sign trould dien have been somedung 
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Fio. 13.— Tns Amcibnt CYFBionc Syilabaxy 

Showing the five vowel signs in the tc^ row and the symbols for open syilables 
made by combining any or all of them with the consonant sound represented 
by the letter in the Idfi hand vertical column. Thus the symbols of the second 
tow run: ka, ke, ki, ko, ku. 


He this: O ([. la die course of centuries the basic picture symbds 
have become mme and more conventionalized, pardy owing to changes 
in the use of writing instruments (style, brush, wood blodts), or of 
matenals (bone, ink, paper). 

A second sort of compound characters (Fig. 43 ) is a half-hearted step 
towards sound writing, based on the dme-honoured device of punning. 
























































Fig. 14. — Stone Inscription from Paphos (Eighth Century b.c.) 

The language is a Greek dialect. The script is Cypriotic (Fig. 13). To represent 
the compound consonants of Greek words, the practice was to use two 
syllables with the two appropriate consonants and the same vowel value, 
th e equivalent for the name Stasikrcites in which we have st and kv 
was sa.ta. si .ka.ra,te. se. The difficulties and ambiguities arising from 
the use of a syllable script as the written medium of an Aryan language come 
out in the first six lines. 


GREEK script 
^Avdpo 
IV rvyju 
tlQ Xoyapia 
XapLTTadmv ZcoFap 
MeyaXaOea) 0 iXodap(jD 
^a^apFcov ZmFopo) 

Andro ... in (good) fortune. The reckoning of the torches was the business 
of Zovar . . ., Megalotheos and Philodamos; tliat of what had been gathered 
by collection the business of Zovoros. . . . 


cypriotic syllabary 
a-to-ro 
i-tu-ka-i 
e-seAo-ka-ri-ja 
la-pa-to~ne zo-va-ra- 
mi-ka-la-te-o pi-lo-ta 
a-za^ta-vo’-m zo^vo-to 
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One member of tbe pair suggests the meaning of tlie duuacter in a 
general way. The other stands fi» a homopiMme, that is to say a word 
wfaidi has (or originally had) the same sound as the word represented 
by the pair taken together. A fictitious esampk^ based on two E ngli sh 
words which have fiuxiiliar honu^bones> illustrates this tr^ Suiqjose 
we represent the words sm and huoy respectivdy hy the picture 
symbols O and as biologists use the character $ for nude. 
What the Chinese do by this method would then be equivalent to 
using the combination ^ O for our word son (which has the same 
sound as sun) or for bey. It is not certain how diis pnetioe 
arose. One possibility is that it developed in response to the way in 
which a word widens its meaning by the process called metaphorical 
extension. What this means is illustrated by our word boy^ which 
originally meant a sexually immature male of the human spedes, and 
may also mean a son or a juvenile employee. 

All this has led to the accumulation of an immense number of 
complex signs. There are between fi>ur and seven riiousand rdativefy 
common ones. Anyone who wants to be an acoompUriied sdholar of 
Chinese must learn them. Among the four thousand used most omn* 
monly, about three^uarters consist of a homophone element and a 
classifier analogous to the symbol for male in die hypotbedcal model 
dted above. Owing to dianges of pronunciation in the course of cen- 
turies, the homophone part, which was once a sort of phonogram,ot sound 
symbol, may have lost its significance as such. It no longer then gives 
a due to the spoken word. To-day Chinese script is almost purdy logo- 
graphic. People who have the time to master it associate the diaractets 
vrith the vocables they themselves utter. These vocables are now very 
diffiaent in different parts of China, and have changed beyond recog- 
nition since the script came into use many centuries badu So educated 
Chinese who cannot converse in the same tongue can read the same 
notices in shops, or the same vnitings of moralists and poets who lived 
more than a thousand years ago. 

The remarkatde tiling about C 3 iinese script is not so mudi that it 
is cumbersome acemding to our standards, as diat it is posnble to 
reproduce the content of the living language in tins way. This is so 
because die living language is not like that of any European pec^, 
except die British (p. 122). The Chinese word is invariably like omr 
“verb” must. It does not fimn a duMer of derivatives like batSf hatedt 
batingt lusty. What we call the grammar tff an Indo-Eungican lat^iage 
is ta fg ri y about the form sad choice of sudi denvativey and it would 
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be iittnly iiiqwssiUe to team a tegc^pbic script with enough 
dbaiacten to accommodate all of them. A latge proportion of the 
affixes of sudi derivatives are usetess, e.g. the >s in lusts (see p. 96). 
So presumably they would have no place in a logographic script. A 
large proportion out affixes do the santt job* as illustrate by 
patem«^> fitther/uNx^ rqnoducrion, guardiaiute>. The same character 
woukl dwrefore serve fbr a single rioter. Hence a logographic. script 
in which Frenchmen or Germans could communicate with their 
fellow citizens would be a code based cm conventions quite di^oent 
fecan the grammar of die spcdcen language. \ 

The Japanese who got dieir scxipt ficun China, speak a language 
which is totally different £ct»n Chinese dialects. They use symbols 
(Figs. 44 and 45) fetr syllables, i.e. for the sounds of affixes which go to 
make up their words, and not merely for objects, directions, qualities, 
and other categories of meaning represented by separate vocables. 
The sounds corresponding to these symbols are mote complex than 
those represented by our own tetters, with four of which (a, e, m, t) 
we Can make up eleven monosyllables (a, asnt att aUt eaty matey meaty 
meymatytneiy tamey teoy team). So syllable writing calls for a larger battery 
of symbols than an alphabtt, tefotmed or otherwise. None the less, it 
is much easier to team a syllable script than a logographic script in which 
the words have individual signs. The surptisiog thing about Japanese 
script is the small number of characters which make up its syltebary. 

We have examined the essential characteristics of the Chinese key. 
Let us now examine the Japanese lock, that is to say, the word-patttm 
into whidi symbols corresponcling to Chinese toot words had to fit. 
We can do this best, if we compare Japanese with English. If all 
Knglwli words were made up like father y we could equip it with a 
syllaUe scrqtt from the logographic or picture scripts of any language 
a suffidendy rich collection of open mcmosyllabtes lite fa: (for) 
and do {the). This would take at most about fi>ur hundred signs. The 
same would be true if all English words were buih to the same derign 
as adage (ad + age) in vdiidi two open syllables with a final omsonant 
combine. The proldem is immensely mote complicated if a language 
contains a hi^ proportion of words like handsome or mandrill. If 
there are twenty consonants and twenty vowels all pronounceable 
dosed numosyllables then exceed dg^ dtousand. means diat 
the word-pattern of the language whidi borrows its script decides 
wbedxr the language itself can assimilafe a syllabary wl^ is not 
too cumbersome for use. 
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Japaoeae} like Fini^ and Hungarian, baa ha place in a dasa called 
aggbaimting languagea. We aball leam more about tbdr dmracteriatica 
in later cfaaptera. Ifere it ia enough to aay diat aggkitaiating laa^ui^ 
are languagea of udiidi toot votda can atbuh to dietnadaea a idativdy 
amall range of affixed ayllablea (pp. I96'<200). The aignificanoe of the 
affixea ia eaay to xeoctgnize, and the affixea diemadm ate rdathrdy 
few and regider, Thua wotda derived feom the aame coota grow by 
addition of a bmited number of fixed ayOaUea like the -otf trhidt we 
add to hvet haoe,go, bind and tUnkf in lovingt havingtgoingt bindings and 
thinkiHg. They do not admit of the great variety among ootteqxmding 
derivativea of another dasa such as loved, hoi, gone, bound, thought. 
This,of oout8e,means that the word-pattern of an aggftutinadnglango^ 
ia neceasaiily mote simple than diat of sudt languages as our own. 

The sound pattern Japanese words is much rinqder and mote 
t^ular than tto of Englidt for another and more significant reason. 
Affixes at Japanese words are all simple vowds or open monosyllables 
conristing like pea of a simple consonant followed by a simple vowd. 
The only exoqnion to thh rule is that some sy^tto, like stune 
Chinese words, end in n. Thus the familiar place names yo-ko-ha-ma 
or FU-ji-TA-MA ate typical of the language as a whole. We can q>lh 
up all Japanese words in this way, and the number of possible syllables 
is limited by the narrow range of dear-cut consonants and vowds — 
fifteen of the former and five of du latter. This accounts fi>r the 
possible existence of seventy-five ayllatto, to which we must add five 
vowels standing done, like the last sjdbble in to-ki-o, and the termind 
n, making a complete battery of e^xtjKme (Fig. 46). 

Thus die Japanese are able to rqnesent all dieir words by com- 
bining the signs fiir a small number of Qiinese (see Figs. 44 and 45) 
vocables. Thoi^ their writing is based on syllables, the Japanese use 
a script whidi need not contain many mote signs than the letters <^an 
alphabet refimned to tei»e$ent all Enghsb simple consonants and 
vowds by individud symbols.* At first, die Japanese used thdr Kana 

* “In Amharic (an Ethiopian langw^) which b printed aynabkally there 
ate 33 oonsooantal sounds, each of whkh comb^ with any of the seven 
vowels. Hence to print a page of an Amharic book, 7 x 33, or 231 difBnent 
types ate requited: instead of the 40 types which would siriBoe on an alphabet 
m^iod. In Jsfianeae dds difficulty is less fbitniddile diaa in many odin 
languages, owing to the simdicity of the dsonetic system which possesses 
only s vowel sounds and 15 cmsonantal sounds. There are therefore only 
75 possible syllabic oombinatkms of a c»nsonant followed by a vowel. Sevetd 
of these potential combinations do not occur in the language, and hence it b 
pcwsible with sontewhat less than 30 dbtinct aylltibic s^w to sRbe down nay 
Japanese word.**— Taylor: The vbl. i, p. 33. 
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or sylhble ngos ezdusivdy, and stiU do so, fdt tel^tams or in sdiool- 
bo<dc8 for the young. Otherwise (p. 438) they have gone bade n> the old 
school tradition. In books printed to-day they generally use Chinese 
diaracters for root words, with Kana signs for the afBzes. 

We do not certainly know whether the people who first made up 
Japanese syllable writing were scholars. Lite the Oriental tradeif who 
revolotion^ed our number system hf using a dot for the moder^ zero 
s^ to signify the empty column of the counting-firame, they nu^ well 
have been practical men who earned a livelihood in the couzring- 
house, or as {nlots on ships. Scholars naturally fiivour the view that 
thqr were men of learning directly skilled in the use of Chinese. Un- 
doubtedly such men existed in Japan, when it adapted Chinese symbols 
to its own use somewhere about Ajc>. 750 ;but if it was a scholar who first 
hit on the tridk, it is quite possible that he learned it from die mistakes 
of his pupils. From what we do know we may be certain of this. Those 
uho introduced Japanese kana were men who had no sacrosanct 
national tradition of writing in this way, and therefore brought to their 
task the imsophisticated attitude of the Island Greeks who absorbed 
die pracdcal advantages of Egyptian or Semitic learning without 
asaimilgring all die superstitions of their teachers. In the ancient world 
and in medieval times, mankind had not got used to rapid change. 
Great innovations were possible only when circumstances conspired to 
force people to fiice new problems without the handicap of old habits. 

' The Japanese had m take this step because their language was poly- 
syllabic and comparatively rich in derivative words. They were able to 
t^ it because the affixm of thdr derivative words were few, and 
because the sound values of individual syllables correspond to those of 
Chinese words. 

When the Chinese is up against a situation comparable to that of 
the Japanese at the time when they first got their syllabic scripts, he 
treats his own diaracters in the same way. For foreign names the 
. Chinese use their characters purdy as soumi syllables, as we might 
write 3.40 to suggest the sound tires for tea. This emphasizes how 
fevouratde combinations unusual circumstances influence the possi- 
bility of rapid advance or retardation in the cultural evolution of 
different communities. It is oat of the many reasons why we should 
be suspicious when people attribute one or the other to natioiul and 
tadal genius or defect. The simplidty of the Chinese language made 
it eagy fat the Chinese m develop a more consistent and workable 
syston of picture-writing than any other nation at an early stage 
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in its history. Siooe then it has been a cultural millstone round their 
necks. 

If the Russians, the Germans, or any other Aryan-speaking pecqde 
had come into contact with Chinese script while thqr were sdll bar- 
barians, thqr could not have used the Chinese symbols to make up a 
satis&ctoty battery of afSxes for two reasons. One reason for this b 
that the total number of affixes in derivative words of an Indo-European 
languageb&rgreater than the number of Japanese affixes. Asecondb 
that Chinese has no sounds oorresponding to the large class of dosed 
monosyllables which occur as affixes, sud) as the -ness in maJmess. 
A third b that words of the Aryan languages are rich in consonant 
dusters. So a European people would have reaped little advantage by 
using Chinese characters as symbob of sound instead of as symbob 
of meaning. That transition from logographic script to sound-writing 
depencb on the lock as well as on the key b easy to test. Make a table 
of English monosyllabic words of the open type and use it m build 
up English, French, or German polysylbbles with the aid of a dicdonaty. 
You will then discover tbb. The possibility of achieving a more simple 
methcxl of vmdng for such languages as Engli^, Ftendi, or German 
involved another unique combination of circumstanoes. 


THE COMING OF THE ALPHABET 

In the andent Mediterranean world, syUaUe scripts were in use 
among Semitic peoples, Cypriots, and Persians. They got the brides, as 
the Japanese got their syllabaries from the Chinese, from their neigh- 
bours of Mesopotanua and Egypt, where forms of picture-writing first 
appeared. None of these syllabaries has survived. All have made way 
for the alphabet. 

The dbsecdon of a word into syUables — especially the woteb of an 
agglutinating language— b not a very difficult achievement The split- 
ting of the syllable into consonants and voweb was a much mote 
difficult stq> to take. The Qkx that all true alphabets have an unmis- 
takable fimiily likeness if we trace them bad: fitr enough forces us to 
bdieve that mankind has once only taken dib stq> (Fig. 15). We know 
roughly when tbb happened, who were tesponsiU^ and in what cir- 
cumstanoes it took place. Tluov^ inscriptions in the mines of die 
Sinai peninsuh (Fig. 2) about 1500 B.C, and in other {daces between 
thb date and about 1000 B.a, arduecdogists can tis»e the transfiicma- 
tion of a battery about twenty %yptian {detogtams into the ^mbtds 
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of die eufy Semitic alphabet This eaily Semitic alphabet not an 
ABC It was a BCD. It was made up of consonants only. 

One peculiaxity of the Semitic languages giva us a due to the unique 
dicufflstanoes sdiuh made possible this immense simplification. 
Semitic root-wonls neady always have the fixcm whidi sudi proper 
names as Afotcf, Rachd, Daoid, M<^ocht Baiak or Laban recalL Th^ 
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Fto. Z5.— Some Siota srom Eshly. ALFfusan 
(Ada{>ted from Tht Tonguts tf Almu) 


are nuufe up of three consonants separated by two intervening vowds, 
and the three consonants in a particular order ate characteristic of a 
particular root This means that if eordiU (kotdait) were a Hebrew 
word* all possible combinations which we can make by putting dif- 
fiaent vow^ between k and d at d and t would have somdhing to do 
with the eqdoeive denoted by die usual spetling. This unique xegu* 
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larity of wcxd'pattem led the dd ReUmiical schdnt to speak cS the 
consonants as the body and the vowel as die soul of die woi^. In so fin 
as we can recognize b^es without theological assistance die metaphor 
is appropriate. Consonants are in diet the most tangible part of the 
writUn word. A comparison of the next two lines in which the same 
sentence is written, &8t without consonants, and thoi widiout vowds, 
is instruedve from this point of view: 

..e.e a.e .u. . .o.e ea.y .o .ea. 

Then turn the page upside down and read this: 

p..j .j .g.. .j.Qj qa-nj .j. .g.qj 

If you carry out experiments of this kind you will discover two tfaii^. 
One is that it is easy to read a passage without vowds in English if 
there is sometfair^ to show where the vowek should be, as in the 
above. The other is that it is much less easy to do so if there is nothing 
to show vihere the voaeU ought to com, Tlius it would be difiOcuh to 
interpret: ^ ^ 

mz 8 t rd 

Owing to the build-up of Semidc root-words, we have no need of 
dots to give us this informadon. Once we know the consonants, we 
hold the key to their meaning. Any syllabary based on twenty-odd open 
monosyllables with a different consonant would therefore meet all the 
needs of a script capable of rqnesendng the Qrpical root-words of a 
Semidc language. The Sonidc trading peoples of the Mediterranean 
took twenty-two syllable signs fixim Egyptian priesdy writing, as the 
Japanese todt over the Chinese monosyllalnc logograms. They used 
them to represent the sounds for which Oaeg stood, instead of to te|ne- 
sent what the sounds stood for in the parent lat^nage. Because they 
did not need to bother about the vowels, thqr used twenty-one of the 
Egyptian symbols to represent the oemsonant sounds of the toot, 
without paying attendon to the vowel originally attadied. 

Thus the a 4 ihabet began as an aljfoabet consonants (Pig. 15). 
Sudi an alphabet, or B-C-D, was oi^ workable in the hands of the 
Semitic peoples. If we had no English vowel symbols, the succession 
of omsonants represented by mldi could stand for mSch (Jn tnSeh coca), 
or for the Bible name MohxA. Similarly vst could stand for met or vmt, 
and fits could stand for pities or Patgf. This was the dilemma of the 
Aryan-speaking colonizas and traders of Island Greece who came 
into oontaa with the syllable writing of <3 and 
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the consonant writing of the Phoenicians. They used a lan g im y which 
was eattemety rich in omsonant combinations. The Gtedc word for 
man is a^epumos, Scorn which we get phUanOiro^ and anikropcdogy. 
If you write the consonants only in phonetic script (p. 83), this is 
n 0 ^. There is nothing in the word-pattern of rite Greek language to 
exdude all the possibte arrangements whidi,u[e can make by filling 
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Pig. 16.— Early and Latbr Form of Some Grbbk and Latin Letters 
The reader should compare these with the writing in Figs. 35-38 

up eadi of riie blanks indicated below with eadi of a dozen simple or 
compound vowel sounds: 

. n . 6 . r . p . s 

The number of pronounceable arrangements of twelve dififerent vowel 
sounds in comUration with this range of consonants is about 3,000,000. 
It would be surprising if some of them were not true vocables. So it is 
easy to see that the same succession of consonants might stand fbr 
several dififerent Greek wtnris. It is equally easy to see why the syllable 
saipt of Pyprus (Figs. 13 and 14) was an unsatis&ctoty way of dealing 
widi the same difficulty. 

To adqit die Phoenician alphabet to their own use, the Gredn had 
to introduce vowds, which were probably monosyllables, like our own 
words ami, taken 60m sylkbaiies of other peoples, such as the Cypri- 
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otes^ with whom they came in contact. This step was momentous. The 
primitive Semitic alphabets whidi had no vowels were good enough 
for simple inscriptions or for Holy Writ to be read again and again. 
They could not convey the grammatical niceties which result &om 
internal vowel change of the sort illustrated by sing^^sang^sung. Since 
Semitic languages abound in tricks of this sort) the ancient Semitic 
scripts were not well adapted to produce the rich secular literature 
which germinated in the Greek world. 

The Greek alphabet (Figs, ii and 12) had seven vowel symbols, 
namely, a c 17 i v o. The Italian peoples who got their alphabet 
from the Greeks also spoke dialects poor in vowels, and they discarded 
two of the Greek signs, i.e. rj and co. Divergence of the forin of the 
symbols which make up the classical Greek and Latin alphabets 
came about owing to a variety of circumstances. The first people to use 
alphabetic writing did not write at length and were not fussy about 
whether they wrote bom right to left or from top to bottom. Quite 
ephemeral reasons would influence the choice, as for example the 
advantage of inscribing a short epitaph vertically on a pole or hori- 
zontally on a flat stone. Thus the orientation of letters underwent local 
change through the whims of scribes or stone-masons, so that the same 
symbols were twisted about vertically or laterally, as illustrated in 
Fig. 16, which shows the divergence of the Greek and Latin symbols 
for D, L, G, P, R. While the art of writing and reading was still the 
privilege of the few, the need for speedy recognition was not compelling, 
and the urge for standardization was weak. 

In one or other of the earUest specimens (Figs, 37 and 38) of Island 
Greek writing of the sixth or seventh centuries b.c,, we can find any one 
of the old Phoenician consonant s3rmbols unchanged. The absence of 
printing type to standardize the use of letter symbols, the effect of the 
writing n?flteriflls on the ease with whidti they could be written, the 
linnitftriQn of primitive writing to short messages, records, or inscrip- 
tions, the size of the reading public, and the fact that pronuncia- 
tion changes in the course of several generations and varies among 
people still able to converse with difficulty in their own dialects, were 
other drcumstances which contributed to the divergence of the alpha- 
bets. So there is now no recognizable resemblance between the classical 
Hebrew and Greek alphabets (Figs, ix and 12) which came from the 
aamg Semitic source. Though Arabic is a Semitic language with a 
script written like Hebrew firom right to left, the symbols of the Arabic 
ofMMQnanm havc 00 obvious rescmfdanioe to those of Hebrew. In the 

c* 
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five differoit Arabic scripts, only the symbols for L,M,and S are now 
recognizable derivatives of their Phoenician ancesmts. 

Throughout die Eas^ an enormous varieqr a£ a^^ubedc scripts do 
service fiir peoples with languages which, like Persian or many of diose 
spoken in India, belong to the great Indo-Eunqiean fionily, and like 
Burmese or Tibetan belong to the same fii^y as Chinese. They are 
also in use among peoples with other languages, e.g. Manthu, Korean, 
Turkish, or Javanese. These beltmg to none of the tbtee great language 
lamilies which have been the chief custodians of knowledge and 
literature. Most scholars now believe that all these alphabedc scripts 
were ofiSdioots of those used by Semitic pedlars vho set forth across 
die great trade routes bridging the gulf between Eastern and Western 
culture in ancient times. To a Western qre, fiuniliar with the sinqile 
lines and curves of the printed page in contradistinction to ordinary 
writing, they have a superficial resemblance due to the complex curva* 
tore of the symbols. It is not likely that any of dMse cursive scn^ will 
overcome the direct appeal of the simpler signs, which printing and 
typewriting have now standardized in all highly industrialized countries. 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages, when the Chinese invention a[ 
printing tame into Europe, several forms of the Latin ah>habet vrere in 
use in different countries. The more rectilinear Italian symbols, bemg 
better adapted to movable type, eventually superseded die more 
cursive variants such as the German Block Letters (Fig. ii) of die 
monkish missals. Pardy peihaps because the Lutheran Bible was 
printed in this script, it persisted in Germany, where it has been 
fostered by nationalism. Before the Nazis took over, one newspaper bad 
b^un to follow the practice of scientific text-books, drama, and modem 
novels in step widi Western civilization. The brown slurts brought 
bad; the black letters. 

rsmimataneen vdudi havc the dioioe and character of 

scripts in use nuy be material on the one hand, and social on the other. 
Among the material drcumstanoes ate die nature of die surface (ston^ 
bon^ day, iviay,vrax, parchment p^ier), andthe mdnre of the instru- 
tnent (dti^ sqde, brush, pen,vrood block, or lead type), used for the 
process cff transcciptxHB. Among social circumstanoes vi first-rate 
' nipoitanoe we have to tedton with the tmige of sounds which a peech 
oommunity habitually uses at the time when k gets its scrips and the 
range of scninds tqnesented by the patent aljdiabet Intelligent plan- 
ning based on the ene with which k is possible to adapt an alien script 
, to die qwecbof an iUketate people phyi^ Ikda* if a^» put in selectioB 
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before Kemal AtatOric introdooed tbe Roman al{diabet in Ttnke; 
(Fig. 40). Missionary enterprise has be<ai the sing^ most significant 
social ageacy which has infiuenoed choice. This circumstance has left a 
permanent impress on the study of speedi habits. 

Conquests, polidcal, reli^us, or bodi, have imposed scripts on 
languages ill-adapted fat them. This is true of Burmese and Siamese 
which have Sanskrit and Pali scripts. It is even mote true of Arabic 
script, which Islam has forced upon communities with languages of a 
phonetic structure quite different fiom that of the Semitic ftunily, e.g. 
Berber, Persian, Baluchi, Sindhi, Malay, Turkish, Swahili, etc. The 
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Scmdme\nm.Tlunic & Ogam ^midis' 

Fig. 17. — Key to Runic and Ogam Scrifis 
Compare with Runic and Ogam inscriptions of Figs. i8 and 29. 

The Runic symbols lie above the Roman equivalents, the Ogam below them. 

secular impetus whidi trading gave to the spread of writing among the 
Mediterranean civilizations of dassical antiquity extended to Northern 
Europe without having a permanent influence upon it. Before fbey 
adopted Roman Christianity, and witii it the Roman algfiiabet, some 
Teutmuc peogdes were already literate. In various parts of Notthem 
Europe, a^ especially in Scandinavian countries, there are inscriptions 
in symbds like tiiose whidi fne-Christian invaden fiom die Continmit 
also brought to Britain. This Runic script (Figs. 17 and 29) has no 
straightforward similarity to any other. Supposedly it is a degenoate 
finm of Gredtc or Roman writing carried across Europe by migrattxy 
Germanic (Gotin) and probaUy also 1 ^ Celtic tribes, who learned it 
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fiom trade contacts. It probably reached Scandinavia during the diird 
century aj>. The letters illustrate the influence of the materials used. 
They ate the sort of marks which ate easy to diip cm wood. We 
can recognize them as such in some of the Runic almanacs still in 
existence. The first surviving specimen (Fig. 30) of Runic comes from 
Gallehus in Schleswig. It is an inscription' bn a horn, and is worth 
quoting to illustrate the modest beginnings of writing for secular use: . 
ek hkwagastir hoUingar horna taaido = i luicsast the holting made \ 
(this) HORN. 

There ate inscriptions of another type (Figs. 17, 18, and 39) on stone 
monuments in Scotland, Wales and h«land. The script is pre-Christian 
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Fro. 18. — ^Bilingoal iNSCsipnoN in Latin (Roman LBTTaRS) and Celtic 
(Ogam Signs) from a Church at Trallong in Ireland 

The Celtic reads from right to left. 


but probably not older than the beginning of the Roman occupation of 
Britain. This Ogam writing, as it is called, has an alphabet of twenty 
letters. Each letter is a fixed number of from one to five strokes, widi a 
definite orientation to a base line whidi was usually foe edge of foe 
stone. Five letters (b, d, ^ k, q) are represented by one to five vertical 
stndces above foe line; five (b, 1, v, s, n) by one to five vertical strokes 
below the line; five (a, o, u, ^ i) by vertical strokes across foe line; and 
five (m, g, ng, z, r) by one to five strokes across foe line sloping upward 
from left to right One surmise is that the number of strokes has some- 
thing to do with the order of the letters in foe Roman alphabet, as the 
people who mack this script received them. What led G^c peoples to 
devise this system we do not know. It is dear that the Ogam signs ate 
not dqgenerate representatives of Greek or Roman symbols, as are the 
Runic letters. Ogam script is a sort of cock substitute fi>r foe Latin 
a^habet analogous to foe Morse cock used in tdegraphy. Like the 
latter, it was probably adopted because it was most suitabk ft>r foe 
instruments and for foe materials availabk. 

The meaning of such inscriptions Icmg remained a mystery like 
that of ofoen in dead languages still imdedphered. Among foe latter 
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Etruscan and Cretan (Fig. lo) are a sealed book to this day. The story 
of the Rosetta Stone discloses the dues which have made it possible for 
scholars to dedpher (Figs. I9 5, and 18) lost languages. It is told in the 
fidlowing quotation fix>m Griffith’s hdpfiil book^ The Story of Letters 
ondNumbersi 

’*There were strange stories and fictions about the learning of the 
Egyptians, so that for a long time men had a strong desire to get back 
a dear knowledge of the writings. They had nothing to go on; there 
were no word-books or other helps. Then in 1799, by the best of good 
chances, a man in the French Army, working under Napoleon, saw an 
old stone in a wall at Rosetta on one of the branches of the river Nile, 
with three sorts of writing on it. One was the old Egyptian picture- 
writing, which was the same as the writing on the walls of buildings; 
the second was another of which men had no knowledge, but the third 
was in Greek, dear and simple. The reading of this was no trouble to 
men of letters. From the Greek it was seen that the stone gave an 
account of a king named ptolemaios, and of the good things which he 
had done as a mark of his respect for the religion of Egypt. The last 
line of the Greek says that ‘a copy of the writing is to be made on hard 
stone in the old writing of the men of religion, and in the writing of 
the country, and in Greek.* The year this was done was 196 b.c. So it 
was certain that the two strange writings were in Egyptian, but in 
difEerent sorts of letters, and that the Greek gave the sense of the 
Egyptian. 

*Tn the Greek, the name ptolemaios comes eight or nine times, 
sometimes by itself, and sometimes with the words loved of ptah in 
addition. Part of the top of the stone, where the picture-writing comes, 
is broken off, but fourteen lines are there, and in these are five groups 
of letters or pictures with a line roimd them, having two long paralld 
sides and curved ends with a short upright line at one end. This seems 
to have been the Egyptian way of \mderlining’ important words. Three 
of the groups are storter than the other two, but the longer ones are 
started with the same, or almost the same, letters or pictures. So it 
seems probable that the outlined words are ptolemaios and ptolemaios 
LOVED OF PTAH. Ptah was one of the higher beings of the religion of 
Egypt. 

*‘On other stones to the memory of the great dead, groups of letters 
are to be seen with the line round them, which makes us more certain 
that such outlined words are the names of Kings and Queens. One 
sudi name on an old stone was Kleopatra, the name of a Queen who 
was living in Egypt two hundred years before the Qeopatra of Shake- 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra. . . . 

’This much and a little more was the discovery of Dr. Thomas 
Young, an English man of science, who made, in addition, some attempt 
at reading the second form of the Egyptian writing on the stone. The 
reading of the picture-writing in full was the work of J. F. Qiampolion, 
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a Fienchman. He was able to do this as he had a good knowledge of 
the Coptic language. The Copts were, and still are, Egyptian Christians, 
and in the old days their language was Egyptian. In time small changes 
came about, as is natural. Their writing was in Greek, with seven 
^edal letters for sounds which are not in Gredc. In Coptic churches 
to this day the books of religion are in Coptic, though oxily a small 
number, even of the readers, have knowledge- of the language. It went 
out of common use five hundred years back. With the help of thie 
language, Champollion was able to make out the other signs ai 
name ptolm:s, and much more, for the Copts had word-books 
Egyptian words in the Coptic writing.*’ 

The preceding account does not espose all the relevant dicumstances 
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Fig. 19. — Semaphoke, Morse and Brauxe Codes 
(By kind permission of Mr. I. J. Finnan.) 

whidi led to this disooveiy. Tbe reader will find fiirdier details in 
Science for the Citisen (p. 1080). On his eipedition to Egypt, Napoleon 
totd: with him a staff of savants, including some of the greatest men of 
adenoe of that time. A discovery which may seem remote from usgul 
knotdedge* if we overlook the deplorable social consequences of 
arrogant^ dismissiog the cultural dete of any fevoured race ot nation 
to die test of mankind, was the direa outcome of encouraging research 
with a practical end in view. We may hope for greater pn^ress in our 
knowkdge of the evolution of languages when there ate fewer schohas 
who cherish dieir ttade-maik of gentlemanly uselessness, and mote 
real humanists who, like Sweet, Jespetsen, Ogden, or Sapir, modestly 
aooqit theii responsibility as citizens, co-operating in the task 
wial^g language an instrument for peaceful collaboration between 
nations. A civilizatkm whidi produces poiscm gas and thermite has no 
need fos humanists who ate merely grammarians. What we now need 
is the grammarian who is ttuty a humanist 

spnxiMG 

Hw foct that aU a^ihabett come fiom one sonioe has an in^wciau 
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betring tm ilie inqiofecdon of aU oisting ayttenis of spdUng. AhiMnig^ 
diere tie perhaps about a dozen simple oonsmiants and half a dozen 
vomb appnndniatdy equivalent in most varieties of human qieech, the 
range of speedi sou^ is tardy the same in dosdy related languages. 
Thus the Soots trilled r, the U in guidt and the throaty CH in “it’s a 
btaw bricht mnnelicht nicht the nicht” are absent in other Anglo* 
American dialects. When a pre-lhetate community vrith a language 
of its own adopts the alphabetic symbols of an alien culture it will 
often happen t^t there will be no symbok fin some of its sounds, 
or no sounds fin some of the symbok avaikble. English spelling illus- 
trates what then happens. 

(i) Scribes may invent neu letters. Thus Old English, like modem 
lodtmdic (Fig. 31), had the tvro symbok )> (thorn) ami & (etha) fin 
the two sounds tespectivdy represented by TH in thin and then. Our 
letter J k not in ^e Latin alphabet, which k the bask of Western 
European scripts. It has acquired different values in di&rent languages. 
In Teutonic languages (e.g. in Norwegian and in Gemum) it k equi- 
valent to our Y in Yuk (Scandinavian Jtd). In Frendh it k the peculiar 
consonant represented by S or SI in pleasure, treasure, measure, ot 
vision, indaon, division. In English it stands fin a compound con- 
sonam made by saying d softly before the French J. The initial v> 
(cf. teaif) in Teutonic words was represented by uu (oo-oo-aii). Eventu- 
ally the two ns fused to form a single letter. In Weldi spelling w stands 
for a vowel sound. It k now a signpost pointing to ^ Old Englirii 
origin (ff a word. 

(ii) Scribes may give arbitraty condmaiiom o£ old ^mbok a special 
value. Thk k true of ti» two TH sounds, the SH or TI sound in 
Aort ot nation, and the NG in soger (as contrasted with hsmgpr). Aside 
fi»m these arititrary combinatkms for smqde consonants, we use cA for 
a combination of t fiiUowed by *h. 

These combinations and th^ vagaries axe vahnbte rigrposts fat tiie 
home student. Neither (ff the sounds represented by th exists in Latin 
ot Frendi, the soft omt (0) exkts only in Teutonic languages aad the 
hard one (1>) only in Teutonic languages and in Gtedk, anocmg languages 
vritich dikfly nqjply the toots (ff our vocabulary.Tbe SH sound so q)ett 
k Teutonic. The SH sound sprit as TI(e.g.nat»») k always of French* 
Latin origin. 

For thk reason many words carry the hall-naatfc of their ori^. 
There k anotimr way in which the inqiukxities tff Eng^ spelliog 
help us m seoognim the source of a word. Ptonnncktimi may riutoge in 
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the ooune <^a bundled yean, while wiking lags bdiind fi>r ce n t uri es. 
This eq>]ains die bdiavioui of our capricious GH, whidi is usually 
silent and sometimes like an /. It survives fiom a period when the 
pronundadon cf^ht was more like the Scots Sckt, in whJcb there is 
a rasping sound represented by phonetic symbtds. La such words 
the earlier English oonventiond GH stan^ for a sound which m$, 
once commoD in the Teutonic languages, and is stQl common in Gein 
man. When we meet GH, we know that the word in whidi it occun 
is a word* of Teutonic origin; and it is a safe bet diat the equivalent 
German word will conespond closely to die Scots form. Thus the 
German for light is Licit, for brought brachU, for ei^t adU, for night 
Nacht, for right Recht and for might Macht. English is not the only 
language which has dianged in this way. At one time the German W, 
now pronounced like an English V, stood for a softer sound, more like 
ours. So phcmedc spelling would make it more difficult to recognize 
the meaning of Wind, Wasser, tmd Wetter (wind, water, and weather). 

A third way in which spdUing gets out of step with speech is con- 
nected widi how grammar evolws. Uke odier languages in the same 
great Indo-European or Aryan family, Erighsh was once rich in endings 
like the in father^ s. Sqiarate words have now taken over the function 
of sudi endings, as uhen we ^y of my father, instead of my fathoms. 
Having ceased to have any use, the endiii^ have decayed; and because 
writing changes more slowly than speech, they have left behind in the 
written language, relics which have no existence in die spoken. This 
process of simplificadon, dealt with in Chapyter III, has gone much 
further in En^sh than in her sister languages On this account written 
English is particularly rich in voad endings which are not audible. 

This way in which prcmundation dianges in die course of time is 
responsible ftir spdling anomalies in most European languages. Two 
English examples illustrate it forcibly. On paper there is a very simple 
rule vriiidi tells us how to ftmn the plural (i.e. die derivative we use 
when we speak of more than one objea or person) of the overwhelming 
majority ti modem English noons. We add -s. There is also a simple 
paper rule whidi usually tells os how to finm the part form of most 
Er^irii verbs. We add -ed, or -d Qf the dictionary form ends in -a), as 
when we mtite the change ftom part to parted, or love to loved. Nowa- 
days we rarely pronounce the final -ED unless it fiiUows d or t. Till 
conqxuativd^ recent it was always audible as a separate syllable. 
Sonwtimes we still pronounce it as such in poetic drama. If we ate 
* Notable exceptions ate haughty (French hunt) tad delight. 
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dnstdi addicts, we may also do so in religious litaaL All of us do 
so vAm we sp^ of a bdovad husband or a teamed w^. In Chaucer’s 
Rngliah the phnal -s was preceded by a vowel, and the oombinadon -et 
was audibly distinct as a separate syltebte. When fusion of die final -s of 
the plural, and -ed of the past with the preceding c on so n a nt of die noun 
or verb-stem took plac^ necessary dunges occurred. We pronounce 
eats as hats and cads as kadz. We pronounce sobbed as sobdt and hdped 
as hdpt. Thus the grammadcal rules of Englteh would be a litde more 
complicated, if we spelt all words as we pronounce them. We diould 
have a large new dass of plurals in -a, and many more past fi»ms of die 
verb ending, like slepif in -t. 

The reason why these changes had to occur is that certain oombina- 
dons of consonants are difficult to make, when we speak without effint. 
When we do speak without efifor^ we invariably rqdaoe diem by 
others according to simple rules. Such rules can shed some li^ on the 
stage of evdudon a language had readied when master printers, heads 
of publishing houses, or sdiolars setded its spelling convendons. One 
simple rule of this kind is that many consonants whidi combine eas% 
with i or t do not combine easily with s os d, and vice versa. We can 
arrange them as follows: 

^ott} P / * **•0’) 

V g th (.15) /(d3) »(3) "voieedr 

or u j 

This rule is easy to test. Compare, for instance, the way you pronounce 
mithed (Od) and thrioed (vd), with the way you pronounce (mthout 
effort) pithed («t) and latched (ft). In the same way, cmnpare the pro- 
nundadon of the consonants In crabs and traps^ credbed a n d 
trc^pedt or nodce die difiterence between the final -s in Hoes and vffds. 

Vowels illustrate sources of irregularity in die spelling oonventkms 
of European languages more fbrdbly than do the consmiants, because 
Italte-Ladn which bequeadied its alphabet to the West of Euttqie had 
a very murow range of vowd sounds, for which five symbols suffice. 
This is <me reason vdiy Italian spelling is so mudi more tauter than 
that ot h« T European languages, excqit the newest Norwqiian to- 
formed rMdunmmg. Another reason is dwt Italian ptonun^dtm and 
gmmimir have duuiged litde unce Dante’s tune. In En g l i s h dwlo i ts we 
have generally about twdve simple and about ten con^NMUid vowds 

(diphthongs) for which die five Roman vowd ate svi^denieoted by 
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« Teutonic W and a Greek Y. The ahuation ia mudi tibe aame with 
moat other European languages, except Spanidi artiidi stands dose to 
Italian. Several devkes are in use to dui with shortage of voivd 
symbols. 

(i) Introduction of new vowd symbob. Thus modem Norwegiaa 
(Rig. 32) has two, the 0 of Danish and the i of Swedish. The Rusdan 
dphabet, based on the Greek, has nine mstead of seven vowel symt^ls, 
of whidi four correspond predsdy to the Gted: nxxlds. 

(ii) Introductton o£ accents, such as the dots placed above d or i in 
Swe^sh and German, os diose used to distinguish die two Frendi 
sounds £, i. 

^ Use of combinations such as oa to distinguish the long a of 
faOter from the short a of /at in bazaar is specially characteristic of 
Dutdi spelling. On this account Dutdi words lode rather long. The 
same plan (see table of vowds on p. 84) would meet all the needs 
a rednmed English spelling. As thiny stand we have only duee 
combinations whidi we use consistently — am (in daw), ee Qn 
and oi or oy (in toit, jcy). The last is a signpost of Norman-Frendi 
origin. 

(iv) The mote diaractetisdcally English tridt of using a silent e after 
a succeeding consonant to distinguish the preceding vowd, as in mad- 
made, Sam-same, ptnrpme, tom-toine, A silmt h may also lengthen the 
preceding vowd in German, as in our words ah!, M, oh! 

(y) The use of a double consonant to indicate diat die forcing 
vo^ is short. German and the newest Norwegian spelling (1938) 
tdy on this consistently. 

From rhymes in poems, we have good reason to bdieve that English 
^selling was regular at the time of the Norman Conquest The present 
chaos, espedall^vnth reference to the vowds, is pardy doe to the ptao* 
doe of Norman scribes vdien a large number of Frendi words invaded 
Englidi during die diirteenth and fourteen^ centuries. This coincided 
more or less widi a profound diai^ in die pronunicadon of En^idi 
vow^ and the decay of endings. In odwr words, thespdlingoonven* 
dons we now use became current coiiiage at a time when die sound 
values of Engliah words were in a state of flux. The Norman scries 
trere t e spo nsiMe fog several hnpmtant dumges affecting die oensonanta 
as wdl as the vowds. They introduced J for a new sound which came 
with the Conquest The Old English C became K. The symbob p and 
fl for two aoUmb which do not occur in Frendi dbappetoed in fiwoor 
of TH and Y. After a time the Y (as in tte sdeebmys oMs ted sheppe) 
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acquired a new use, and TH served for bodi sounds. At a later date the 
t»each between speUing and speech widened duoi^ the inteificenoe 
of classical sdwlm in the light of aatent and often mistahen views 
about wcud origin. Thus dd>t though derived directly fiom the French 
word dette, sucked in a silent h to indicate the onmnon origin of both 
ftxnn the Latin ddiitum. For vriiat t^ularities do exist we owe fiu more 
m the printers than to the scholars. Printing chedced individual prao* 
rices to which scribes — ^like stenographers — were prone, when the art of 
writing was still (like stenography) a learned profession. 
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Even when two languages vriiich share the same a4>habet enjoy the 
benefit of a comparatively r^ular system of spdling as do Norw^ian, 
German, and Spanish, many of the symbols have diflferent values when 
we pass from one to another. So spelling is never a reliaUe guide to 
pronundaricm of a forrign language. For this reason linguists have 
devised a rdformed alphabet for use as a kqr to help us to pronounce 
words of any language with at least sufficient accuracy to make intri- 
ligible communication possible without recourse to personal instruc- 
tion. In riiis internarional alphabet, uxteen of the ocmsonant symbols 
(see abore) have their c&waetemrie English values common to Etuopean 
usage in so ffir as a specific sound usually corresponds to one alone. 
With these good Eunq>ean symbols are others whidi do not occur 
in the Larin al phabet - One of them,/, stands fin* the sound it repre- 
sents (our iiutial Y) in Scandinavian languages and in GermaiL lime 
of the st^[^:dementary ones are taken Horn the Greek, Irish, and loo- 
htndfe scriim (Fig. ii). The rema in de r ate invenrions. 
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In our taUe of Englisb vowels in phonetic script some of the indi- 
vidual syndxds which stand for simpte vowd sounds in ofoer European 
languages occur onl^ in conqxHmds (diphthongs). Ofoer symbols such 
as those vdiidi stand for foe French n^ vow^ do not occur at all 
The majority of the consonant sounds of European languages are 
approximately alike. For that reason mahy of the consonant sigm of 
diflhrent scripts exhibited on p. 6o ocntespond with one anraier, 
and with the equivalent qrmbols of foe international script devised\for 


ENGLISH VOWELS IN PHONETIC SCRIPT 

SIMFLB DIFHTHOMGS 


a 

= a 

as 

in bat 

ai 

as 

ei 

as 

in 

Eimxe 

a: 

= aa 


99 

bazaar 

au 

a= 

ow 

99 

>6 

hoto 

e 

= e 

99 

99 

bed 

ei 

= 

ai 

99 

99 

bait 

i 

= i 

99 

99 

bid 

ea 

== 

air 

99 

99 

pair 

i: 

as ee 

99 

99 

meet 

id 

5= 

ier 

99 

99 

pier 

3 

see O 

99 

99 

hot 

3i 

s= 

oi 

99 

99 

bot\ 

o: 

«= au 

99 

99 

ought 

OU 

= 

oa 

>9 

99 

moat 

u 

SSB OO 

99 

99 

foot 

ju 

as 

ew 

, 

99 

hew 

u: 

as OU 

99 

99 

hoot 







A 

= u 

99 

99 

cut 







9 

«s er 

99 

99 

worker 







a: 

as or 

99 

99 

worker 








aQ nations. So foe symbols for the consonants ate less difficult to 
handle^ and a few hours’ practice will suffice for proficiency in using 
foem. Wifo foe hdp of the tables you can tran^te the following 
sentence, and thereafter write out others: 

fim 6a teiblz av vaualz n kansanants ju /d bi eibl ta fa:m a 
Uiara dsAd^smint abautba tjid! risnz fo 6Ata mesaz if wi want a hapi 
sal(j}u:/n av ana preznt speliq difikltiz. 

‘sappiagi^ip Soqiads luasaid mo jo nopnios Xddeq a mass ass 
|{ samsaam qSnoioqi tqj suosaaj pnp aqi jnoqa mauiSpnj janap a 
ning 09 aiqs aq pinoqs no^ staaoosnoa pna spsuu jo saiqat aqi moi^ 

. Because the same symbols may have difterent values in different 
laqguages— vZ stands fin e in Spanish, and fin ts in German— the larger 
dictionaiies uae phonetic a4>habets in whidi a symbol reptesenu one 
sound and one o^. For each word listed foe phonetic spell^ is printed 
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side by side srith the ordinary one. Once you have mastered the key 
to this idumedc spdOing you know how to prcmounoe a foreign word, 
however fintastic its spelling may be. If your dictionary uses the 
International Phonetic Alphabet you may find at tiie beguming a list 
incorporating the two on pp. 83 and 84 respectively. VClth the hdp 
of this key 3mu ate able to pronounce the following French words even 
if you do not know any French: 

bite (b8:t) commerce (komers) 

bord (hour) fidiri (federe) 

chaine (Je:n) plaine (ple:n) 

docher (l^/e) ptix (pri) 

route (tut) 

EYE AMD GESTOKE LAMGUAC3E IN THE WOELD TO-DAT 

A bird’s-eye view of visual language, in contradistinction to that 
of the ear, would be distorted if it took in nothing but the evolution 
of signs used in ancient stone inscriptions, manuscripts or modem 
books, and newspapers. Visual communication may be of two kinds, 
transient or persistent. The first includes gesture whidi reinforces daily 
speech, and the several types of gestural language respectivdy used fat 
communication between deaf and dumb people, or in militaty and 
naval signalling. Signalling may be of two types. Like deaf and dumb 
gesture language, it may depend on human movements which recall 
symbols used in alphab^c writing. Signalling by flag-displays based 
on codes is like logographic writing. The signs used by bookies or hotd 
porttrs are a logographic gesture-script. 

Codes used in tel^rephy overlap the terrhories of audible ocmununi- 
cation, visual communication which is transient and visual communi- 
cation for permanent record. like the Ogam script it dq>encls on the 
alphabet; and, since each a^habet symbol is macie op of long or short 
strokes like prolonged or sharp taps, the same system serves equally 
well for reco gnition by eye, ear, or tactile sensation. A two-strote 
system of this kind is a mechanical necessity dictated by the design of 
tte first tel^raphs to take advantage of the fiut that a magnetic needle 
turns tight or left in accordance with the direction of an electric current. 
The inventors of die telegraphic codes lived in a less leisurely age dian 
the Ogam stone-masons, and took full advantage of the possibili^ of 
varying the order in which it is possible to arrange a limited numbvof 
strches of two different types (Fig. I9). Like Ogam script a tel^taphic 
code is fui i«bk for purely tac^ recognition by the blind, vdw were 
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cut fimn aooess to the wntten record when pordhineo^ 
or paper tocdc die place of ston^ tno, or day taUets as writing 
mateti^ In practice, die BraiUe script, based oa different arrange- 
ments of raised dots, is more satisfsctory, because it takes op less 


space. 

Within the narrower limits of the permanent record different qjrpes 
of scripts may serve different ends. Apart fixnn cryptographic sq^ 


Q 0 . 


V ^ 


* — 




L 




' L. I U A » 




' 1 / 




Flo. so.—Facsimiu Kora m Pitman’s SBonBAND by Bbrnard Sbaw 

Mr. Shaw has told ns that much of hit writing has been done in trains, and 
that practically all of it » written in shorthand for subsequent transcription 
by a secretary typist. The specimen of hit shorthand reproduced here reads; 
“This the way I write. I could of course substitute (here follows an abbreviation) 
with an apparent gain in brevity, but at a matter offset it takes lon^ to contraa. 
Writing shorthand with the maximum of contraction it like cutting telegrams: 
iffllett (me is in constant practice it takes longer to devise the contcactiims than 
to write in foil; and I now never think of contracting except by ordinary 
logogramt.” 


devised few secret inventions and lecqjes, political messages or militaty 
diqMttches, we can broadly distinguish two types. In bodte, periodicals, 
andoorrespondenoe,tfaeconvemenceoftheraaieri 8 themaindesklera- 
tum, and ready emuti reagmfmff is aQ-important What is niost impor- 
tant about a script for habitual and pmo^ use is vtiiedier it is adapted 
to rapid tremenptm. For this reason an increanng propmtkm of 
transoqnioQ in commerce, kw-courts, and oonferenoe is tdeen down 
in 80^ vdikdi are not based on the alphabet, and have been designed 
for qiee^ writing. For such purposes ready reoognitkm Iqr axqrone 
aaept the writer is of secondary usefoh^. 

Roman writers of the age of Qoero were alive to the {noonvenietioe 
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of alphabetic writing from this point at view, and used various ri>biie- 
viations for partides and other common elanents speech. A oon- 
ristent system of shorthand is an F-nglUh invention. The first attempt 
was made by Timothy Bright> w'ho dedicated his book called Cheerae^ 
terie, the art of shortt and secret writing to Elizabeth in 1588. 
Timodiy Bright’s system, whidh was very difficult to memorize^ paved 
the way fijr others, notably Willis’s Art of Stascgrapi^ (ifioz). In 1837, 
when Sir Isaac Pitman pc^ected what is still the most successful short- 
hand script ’Tor the difiusion of knowledge among the middle dssses 
o£ sode^,” about two hundred difierent sorts of shordiand had been 
put forward. Shorthand as we know it to-day is the product o£ many 
ezpetiments in whidi some of the most enUghtened linguists of the 
seventeeth and eighteenth centuries took a hand. It is die finit of dose 
study of the merits or demerits of different systems of writing and 
typogti^hy in general use. 

Modem shorthand, like Japanese script, is a synthesis. In so fin as 
the basic stratum is alphabetic, advantages of speed ate due to the 
oomtunadon of three piindples, two of them suggested by chatao- 
tetistics of Semitic scripts. One is that the letter symbols ate rimple 
strokes, easily joined. We recognize them by directum as opposed to 
dupe. A second is that the vowels are detached firom the consonanQ, so 
diat we can leave them out, when doing so would lead to no d<»ibt 
about the idendty a word. The third is that arbitrary combinations of 
consonants or vowels give place to a complete battery of single signs in 
a oonsistendy phonetic system. This phonetic alphabet is only part of 
the set-i^i. There ate ^UMe signs for affizes which constantfy recur, 
and logograms tot common words or phrases. 

No tracts about the Real Presence, treatises on marginal mility 
and table^uming, one etqiositioos of the Hegelian diatectic aiul the 
Aryan virtues are accessible in Morse Code or Shorthand editions. 
Still, stndenta of lan guag e-planning for the Age of Heiity have Some- 
thing to leam fixnn the work of those who have contributed to surii 
inventiems and fitom the effints of those who have woiked to make 
the written record available to the deaf and blind. Of the two fiire- 
most {Honeets of langu a g e- planning in the Seventeenth century, <me, 
George Dalgamo, was ' the inventor of a deaf-and-dumb alphabet} 
the other. Bishop WiUdns, put forward an early system of phonetic 
shorthand. One result of early controversies over shorthand systems 
was a lively i n terest in the defects of spelling, and hence in tiie aonndr 
oompoaitiott of words. An evolutionary attitude to language was not 
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possible until students of language b^an to study how the sound of a 
woid dianges in the ooutse of a few geneiations. 

To organize prosperity on a world-wide scale, we need to supplement 
the languages of local speech-communities with an in^nadotial 
medium of discourse. Whether such a world-wide language will 
eventually displace all others we cannot say. What is certain is diat 
sudi a change will not happen till many centuries have elapsed. li the 
meandme, the most we can aim at is to make every citizen of the Age of 
Plenty bilingual, that is to say, equally fluent in a home language^ land 
in the common language of world dtizensbip, or of some unit larger 
than the sovereign states of the present day. Hardly less important is 
another need. Few but experts realize the Babd of scripts in the modem 
world. Many of them are ill-suited for their purpose, laborious to 
learn and space-consuming. Non-ezploitive collaboration between 
East and West requires international adoption of the Roman alphabet, 
supplemented where necessary by additional symbols. Lenin said this 
to comrade Agamaly-Ogly, president of the Central pan-Soviet Com- 
mittee of National Alphabets: Romamzation, there lies the great revobt- 
tion of the East. 

Regularization of script on a world-wide scale is alike prerequisite 
to liquidation of illiteracy in the Orient and worth-while spelling 
reform in the West. Spelling reform is long overdue; but it is not a 
purely national afl^, nor merely the task of devising consistent rules 
based on a priori principles. It must necessarily be a compromise 
between confficting claims — recognition of language afSnities in rite 
form of the written word, preservation of structural uniformities, sudi 
as our plural -s, which transgress phonetic proprieties, the disadvanu^ 
of an unwieldy battery of signs and the undesirability of setting up 
an arlattary norm without due t^ard to dialect differences.* 

FURTHER READING 

mtimTH The Story of Letters and Numbers. 

LLOYD JAMES OuT Spoken Language. 

JENSEN Gesehichte der Schrift. 

KARLG8EN Sound and Symbol in Chinese. 

RiPMAN English Phonetics. 

TAYLOR The Alphabet. 

THOMPSON The ABC of our Alphabet. 

* The International Institute Intdlectual Co-operation has published a 
npoR (1934)9 pte&ced by Jespetsen, on the ptomotiiMi of the use of the 
Roman a 4 >habM among peoples with unsuitable scripts or no script at aU. 



CHAPTER III 


A(XIDENCE— THE TABLE MANNERS 
OF LANGUAGE 


Men built hotds for celestial visitors before they devoted mudi in- 
genuity to their own housii^ problems. The temple observatories of 
the calendar priests, and the palaces of their supposedly sky-bom 
rulers, are among the earliest and ate certainly foe most enduring 
monuments of ardiitectute. In foe dawn of civilization, when agri- 
cultuie had become an established practice^ foe impulse to leave a 
record in building and in decoration went hand in hand wifo foe need 
for a store-house of n^dy observations on foe stats and a record of 
the flocks and crops. So writing of some sort is the signal that dviliza- 
don has begun. The b^inning of writing is also the b^inning of our 
first-hand knowledge of language. 

Our fingmentary infotmadon about the speech-habits of mankind 
extends over about 4,000 of die 80,000 or mote years since true speedh 
began. We know nothing abom human speech between the time when 
the upright ape first used sounds to co-operate in work or defence, 
and the time when pec^e b^an to write. It is tbetefi»e imwise to 
draw condusions about foe birth of language from foe very short period 
which fomifoes us wifo fects. We can be certain of one diing. If we 
had necessary infotmadon for tracing the evoludcm of human speedi in 
reladon to human needs and man’s changing sodal environment, we 
should not approach foe task of classifying sounds as foe orthodox 
grammarian does. The reot^dem of words as units of speedi has 
grown hand in hand wifo the elaboradon of script In foe preliterate 
millennia of foe human story, sodal needs which prompted men to take 
statements to pieces would arise onfy in connexion wifo difficuldcs 
of young diildren, and throng contacts wifo migrant or warring 
tribtt. We can be quite sure diat primitive man used gestures liberally 
to convey his meaning . So a dassificadon of the dements of la ng ua g e 
appro p riate to a primitive levd of human communicarion might 
plausibly take shape in a fourfold division as follows:* 

* Gtanunarians have oscillated between two views. According to one, primi- 
tive speech was naute op of disetete monosyllables like C hine s e . Undw foe 
inflnwM^ of Jespetsen and his disdpies, foe pendnlnm has now swung to foe 
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(a) Substantives^ or individual words used for distinct objects or events 

which can be indicated by pointing at things, i.e. sudb as our 
words dog or thunder^ and at a later stage, for qualities of a 
group, such as red or noisy > 

(b) Vocatives, or short signals used to call forth some response, such as 

our words where?, stop, run, corpe, puW, and names of indi- 
viduals. 

(c) Demonstratives, or gesture substitutes which direct the attention 

of the listener to a particular point in the situation, e.g. that^tfere, 
behind, in front. 

(d) Incorporatives, or recitative combinations of sound used in xhcual 

incantations without any recognition of separate elements 
corresponding to what we should call words. 

From a biological point of view, it is reasonable to guess that the last 
antedate anything we can properly call speedi, that diey take us back 
to the monkey-choms of sundown when the mosquitoes are about, 
that they persisted long after the recognition of separate words emerged 
out of active co-operation in hunting, fishing, or building, and drnt 
they were later refined into sequences of meaningful words by a process 
as adventitious as the insertion of the vocables into sudi a nursery 
rhyme sequence as ^^Hickory, dickory, docki The mouse ran up the 
dock. . . Perhaps we can recognize the first separate vocables in 
warning signals of Ae pack leader. If so, the second class, or vocatives, 
are the oldest sound elements of oo-operadon in mutually beneficial 
acdvides. What seems almost certain is this. Until writing forced 
people to examine more dosdy the significance of the sounds diqr used, 
the recognition of words was confined to sounds whidi they could 
associate with gesture. 

opposite extreme, and primitive speech is supposed to be holophrastic, Le. 
without discrete words. This sing-song view, like nonsense written at one 
time about so-called ineorporathe languages (e.g. those of the Mexicans or 
Greenland Esquimaux), and now disproved by the work of Sapir, is essentially 
a concoction of the study. It is the product of academic preoccupation with the 
works of poets or other forms of sacred composition. Practical biologists or 
psychologists have to give consideration: (a) to how children, travellers, or 
hmnigrants learn a lai^Euage without recourse to interpreters and grammar- 
books, (b) to how human speech differs from the chatter of monkeys or the 
mimetic ciq>lQits of parrots. In oontradistinetkm to such animal noises, human 
speech is above all an instrument of co-opmtion in productive work or mutual 
defence, and as sudi is partly made up of discrete signals for indhuhioi actions 
and manipulatkm of separau objects. To tius extent (see p. 51) the recognition 
of some sounds as words is presumably as old as tot flint instnunents. 
Conversely, other formal elements which we also call words are products of 
grammatical comparison. They do not emerge from the speech matrix betoe 
the wr i tt en record compds closer analytis. (Enmn) 
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Ibte ^ axe on speculative gnnind. It will not be possiUe to get any 
ftutber light oa the early evolution speedi till anthropologists have 
made more progress in reseatdies for whidi Professor Malinowski has 
made an eloquent plea 

The point of view of the philologist who deals only with reomants 
of dead la ng ua g es must differ from that of the ethnographer ahot de- 
prived of the ossified, fixed data of inscriptions, has to rely on the living 
reality of spoken l a n g u age » fiuxu. The former has to reconstruct the 
general situation, ie. the culture of a past people, firom the extant state- 
ments; the latter can study direedy tibe conditions and situations charac- 
teristic of a culture and interpret the statements through them. Now I 
cla im that tibe ethnographer’s perspective is the one rdevant and real 
fin the finmation of fundamental linguistic conceptions and fi>r the 
study of the life of languages. . . . For language in its origins has been 
merely the &ee, spoken sum total of utterances such as we find now in a 
savage tongue. 

Study of speedi in badeward communities fiom point of view 
is still in its infimey. Many years must elapse before it influences the 
tradition of language-teadiing in our schools and universities. Mean- 
while, die infimt sdence of language carries a load of unnecessary 
intellectual luggage firmn its parental preoccupation witii sacred texts 
wandem wisdom. Grammar, as the classification of speecJi and writing 
habits, did not begin because human beings we» curious about their 
social equipment What oc%ina% pronqned the study of Semitic 
(p. 421}, Hindu (p. 408>— and to a large extent that of European— 
grammar was the requirements of ritual Though tibe uxqnct trf' bio- 
logical discovery has now forced European scholars to hxdc at language 
feom an evolutionaxy point of view, academic traditkm has never out- 
grown die linutations inqiosed on it by the dreumstanoes of its origin. 

Modem Eun^ean grammar began about the time when die Pro- 
testant Refotma:^ was in pcogtess. Schdaxs were busy ptodtuh^ an 
(qiea BiUe for tibe <wnmnn people, or translations of texts by die 
political apdogists oS the Gtedr d^ state. Those who did so wem 
primary interested in finding tridn of qq ir e sM on ooneqxniding to 
Greek ^ T.ariw modds in modem European languages. Usually they 
had no knowledge of non-Euxqpean languige>> tod, if they also knew 
langugges now jdaoed in the Semitic group, gained their knovdedge by 
appfying the yardstick. It goes whhout saying that they did 

not daaaify ways of uring words as diey would have done if thqr had 
been tmeieseed in finding out how Eng^ has dianged untie die time 
* VuU Th* Mm m int, by C. K. Oeden sad I. A. Rkharfe. 
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cS Alfisd the Great. Since tben a language« which once had many of 
the most characteristic features of Latin or Greek, has dianged past 
lecognitkm. It now shares some of the most remarkable peculiarities of 
Chinese. 

What sdiools used to teach as English grammar was really an intro- 
duction to the idiosyncrasies of Latin^ It was not concerned with the 
outstanding diaracteristics of the English language; and most e4uca- 
tionists in America or England now condemn time wasted in the mental 
confusion resulting from trying to fit fee tridcs of our own terse kfiom 
into this fiireign mould. X^thout doubt learxiing grammar is not of 
much help to a person who wants to write modem English. None fee 
less, the so-called English grammar of feir^ years ago had its use. 
Other European languages which belong m the same great Indo- 
European family as Bible Rnglwh and Latin and Grefe, have not 
travelled so fer on the toad which English has traversed. So knowledge 
of old-fiishioned grammar did make it a little easier to learn some 
peculiarities of French, German, or other languages which ate still 
used. Anyone who starts to learn one of them wifeout some knowledge of 
grammatical terms meets a large class of urmecessaty difficulties. The 
proper remedy for this is not to go back to grammar of fee old-feshumed 
type, but to get a mote general grasp of bow En^sh resembles and 
differs fecnn other languages, what vestiges of speedi-habits diatacteiv 
istic of its neatest neighbours persist in it, and what advantages or 
disadvantages result fixrm the way in whidi it has diverged from them. 
To do feis we shall need to equip ouisdves wife some technical terms. 
They ate almost indispensable if we want to learn foreign languages. 

HOW WORDS (Stow 

Ntme iff us needs to be told that we cannot write a foreign language^ 
or even translate feom one wife accuracy, by using a drctkmaty or 
teaming its cmtents by heart. From a practical point of view, we can 
define grarmnar as fee rules we need to know btfore we cm use a dic^ 
Uomary with prqfit. So we shall take fee dictionaty as our foundadoo 
stone in feis diapter and fee next. We have already seen feat dic- 
tionaties of languages do not contain all vocaldes we commonly use 
Thqr indude certain classes oiderimOip^ words, and exdude others 

* It is often imponible to My what is toot and what is afiix, but many 
English woids can be derived by affixes like •«, -ad or ring to the die- 
liomKyfbnn. In nhat follows the Bditm suggests that we should speak of them 
as derivatives of the latter. As explained in the fbotnote on p. 34, tUs is not 
predseiy fee way in sfekh liagnistB use the word dMeerise. 
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Thus an ordinary English dicdonaiy whidi cxmtains hehaoe and hdta- 
viour^ does not list behaved^ behaves^ or behaving. The part of grammar 
called accidence consists of rules for detecting how to form such deriva- 
tives and how they a£kct the meaning of a dictionary word whidi 
shares the same root. Our first task must therefore be to recall (p. 53) 
how single words can graze. 

First of all, they can do so by fusing with one another or with meaning- 
fulBSxss: 

(а) Because the meaning of the compound word (e.g. brickyard) so 

formed is sufiidently suggested by the ordin^ meaning of its 
separate parts in a given context. This is a trick specially charac- 
teristic of Teutonic languages, Greek and Chinese. 

(б) Because two native words constantly occur in the same context 

and get glued together through slipshod pronunciation, as in 
the shortened forms donu zDont, canty shant for do noty zcill nou 
can noty shall noty as also don do on) and doff (» do off). 

(c) Because an affix (p. 53) borrozeed from another language is 
attached to them, as the Latin ante- (before) is used in antenatal 
clinicy or the Greek anti- (against) in anxi-fascisty anti-comintemy 
and a«t/-anything-else-which-we-do-not-like. 

It is useful to distinguish fusion due to speedi-habits, i.e. {b) from 
fusion assodated with meaning, i.e. (a) and (c). The word agglutination 
refers to the former, i.e. to fusion arising from context and pronunciation 
zoithout regard to meaning. Once fusion has begun another process begins 
to work. The meaning like the form of a word part becomes blurred. 
People get careless about the meaning of an afb. We expect a word 
to end (or to b^gin) in the same way, when we have made a habit of 
using similar woi^ With the same in a similar context. This leads 
to a habit of tacking on the same afSx to new words without regard to 
its o riginal meaning . Having made a word mastodony we add the -s of 
mastodons because we are used to treating a nim a ls in this way. 

What grammarians call analpgiasl extension includes this process of 
extending die use of an affix by analogy with pre-existing words built 
up in die same way. Children and immigrants (see p. 168), as well as 
native adults, take a hand in the way languages change for better or for 
worse. For instance, an American or British child who is accustomed to 
saying / coughty when he means that he has made his catchy may also 
say the eggs hc^ht for the eggs hatched; or, being more accustomed to 
adding -ad, may Icatched for I caught. This process is immensely 
important (see p. 203) in building up new words or in ch a nging old 
ones. We should therefore recognize its limitadons at the outset. 
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Amh^cal extension may ea^lain what ia teaponsible for die origin of 
the mgority of word-derivatives of a parricular type. It cannot explain 
how the habit of building diem up h^an. 

Peoide who make dictionaries do not leave out all derivadves fiirmed 
according to simple rules. The teasqp why some derivadves of the 
wcad baket such as bake-Junae, baker t or bakery ate in English <ficdon- 
aties, while bakes, baking, or baked ate not, has nodung to d4 with 
whether the rules for add^ -house, -er, or -eiy ate mote easy toVpply 
than die rules fiir adding -s, -nig, or -(e)d. We can tad; the ending -er, 
now common to an enormous class of Danish, German, and En|;lish 
vocables, on the dicdonaty words write, fish, sing , or teach', but we can 
add the sufSx -ed only to the second (cf. wrote, fished, sang, or taught). 
Since the way in wbidi die meaning of a word is affected by both 
afBxes is obvious, die &ct that -er derivadves ate in our dicdonaries, 
and that we do not find the -ed derivadves in them, shows that people 
who compile dictionaries do not decide to leave out a vocable b^use 
die meaning of the root or dicdonaiy form and that of its affix are 
equally dear. The real reason has to do widi the original job the gram- 
marians had to undertake. Broadly speaking, it is this. Vocables are put 
in grammar books instead of in dicdonaries because they correspond to 
die class of derivadves most common in LiSdn or Gtedt. 

Grammarians call such derivadves, or theii affixes, jiexumt. Flexion is 
of two kinds, internal (root inflexion) and external (affixadon). The 
dungefiom to bound, or foot to feet illustrates one type of internal 
flexion, i.e. root vowel change. External flexion, or true flexion, which 
is more common, is rimply change of meaning by affixes, like die -ed 
in baked. We do not speak of affixes as flexions when diey axe recog- 
nizaUe as borrowed dements at tdics of separate nadve words, as in 
the enormous dass of English derivatives vddi the common affix -ly in 
happQy or prdxsbfy, corresponding to -Ueh in German, in Dutch, 
-Uk in Swedidi, -kg in Danidi or Nbrw^ian. Whedier derivatives 
finrned by adding affixes are called flexions depends largely an whedier 
they correspond to derivadves formed fixnn a root with the same 
meaning in Latxn or Gredc. 

According to the way in whidi derivadves modify its meaning, ta are 
fficiated by die ctmtexttff, a toot, grammarians xeto to diffietent dasses 
most chancterisdc <ff the sacred Indo-European languages, i.e. Ladn, 
Gied^ and Sansicri^ ts fleaions of number, .tense, person, comparistm, 
voice, ease, mood, and gender. We can dassify toot words of Ladn, 
Oreel^ and Sandoit acocaduig to/Wliidi <ff two or mote dasses of 
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dwse deavstiTes diey fiwm. Thus tuuns and prmmm have number 
and case hedon; vabs have tense, person, voice, and mood fledoos. 
Words which do not have sudi d^vadves ate called partkks. The 
distinction between these classes would be meaningless, if we tded 
to iqpply it to Chinese. For reasons which we shall now see, it is almost 
memingless when we try to classic Englkh words in the same vray. 

The number of fledonal derivatives in the older languages of the 
Indo-European family is enormous. In English oomparalde derivatives 
ate rdatively few, and ate chiefly confined to fledons of number, time, 
petstm, and ccnnpatison. Fotmadon of the derivative houses (external) or 
Kce (internal) fitom hotae or louse illustrates fledon of number. The 
derivatives bound (internal) and loved (extenud) &om bmd and love 
illustrate tense fledon. Person fledon turns up only in die addition of 
-f to a verb e.g. the change as from Und u> binds. Comparison is the 
derivation of lumpier and happiest^ or toiser and toisest, dom hi^lpy and 
ease. English has a few relics of case (e.g. Ae, Amt, his), and a trace of 
mood (p. 119) fledon. Fledon of gender has disappeared altogether, 
and voice fledon never existed in our own language. 

Knowing the munes for die fledons does not help ns to speak or to 
write oortea English, because few survive, and we learn di^ few in 
diildhood. What it does help us to do is to learn languages in which the 
fledonal system of the old Indo-Eiuopean languages has decayed fin: 
less dun in English or in its Eastern counterpart, modem Persian. The 
study of bow they have arisen, and of circumstances which have contri- 
boted to their demy, also helps us to see cbaractoistics to incorporate in 
a wtnld medium vriiidi is easy to learn without being liable to mis- 
understanding. 

FUDOON OF PBSSON 

It is best to start with fledons of perstm and tens^ because we have 
mote iti ftirmatitw about the way in whidi such flexions have arisen <n 
cm arise we have about die origin of number, case, gmder, and 
comparison. Person fledon is jnobabfy die older of die two. Since 
something of the same sort is cropping iq> again (p. 99), it is easy to 
guess how it begm. Unlike tense, voice, number, and oonquaison, 
flexion of person is absolutely usdess in mmy modem Eunqiem hm- 
giuiget. AH dut remains of it in out own language is the final rrif a verb 
wfaicfa &Bows words such as he, die, it, or die names of sotgle 
hving beings, groiqw w qualities, e.g. in sudi nme or less 
imtiljgikjle s mt e m a nts as he bakes, she types, or hve conquers off. Tim 
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derivative fiatms bakes, types, ac conquers, axe dictated context in 
accordance vith the conventions of our language. The final -s adds 
nothing necessary to the meaning of a statement. 

This fierion is our only surviving relic of a much more complicated 
system in the English of Alfied the Great, and sdll extant in most 
European languages. To understand its importance in connexion with 
correct usage in many other languages, we have to distinguish a class 
of words called personal pronouns. Since the number of them is small, 
this is not diffioilt. Excluding the possessivo forms mme, ourst etc, the 
personal pronouns ate : — I or me, eoe or t», yout he or hmy she or Aer, 
itt and th^ or them I at me and we or t» ate modestly called pronouns 
of the first person, you is the English jnonoun of tte second person, 
and he or Ami, she or Aer, it, th^ ot them ate pronouns of the third 
person. The pronouns of the first person stand for, or include, the 
person making a statement. The pronoun of the second person stands 
for the person or persons whom we address, and the pronouns of 
the third person stand for the persons or things about whom or about 
which we make a statement or ask a question. 

To make room for all the flexions of person in foreign languages, we 
have to go a stage further in classifying pronouns. If the statement is 
about one person or thing, the pronoun which stands for it is smgular; 
if it is about more than one person or thing, the pronoun is said to be 
plural. Thus I and me axe pronouns of the first person singular; we and 
us pronouns of first person plural. He and han, she and Aer, together 
with It, axe pronouns of the third person singular, and thty or tAem are 
pronouns of the third person pluxaL In modem English or, as we ought 
to say and as we shall say in foture when we want to distinguish it foom 
Bible English, in Anglo-American, there is only one pronoun of the 
second person singular or plural. In the Bible English of Mayflower days 
tiiete were two. Thou and thee were the pronouns of the second person 
singular, and ye was for converse with more than one person. Thou 
is de rigueur in churches as the pronoun of address fiir a threefold 
drity. Orthodox members of the SodeQr of Friends use thee when 
speridng to one another. When ordinary people still used thou, there 
was another flexion of person. They said thou speakest, in contra- 
distinction to you speak or he speaks. 

Oassificarion of the personal pronouns in this way would be quite 
pitintless if everybody used Anglo-Ametican. We can appreciate its 
uaefalness if we ccanpaxe Anglo-American and Frendi equivalents 
on p. 35. The simple English rule for the aurviviug -< fieatira is titis. 
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We use it only when a wotd sudi as tpeakt love^ fype^ miUt bake, or 
conquer fbUows he, $he,xa it, or the name of any single per8on» quality, 
group, or thing which can be replaoed by it. The erample on p. 35 
shows that there ate five dififeient personal forms of the Frendi verb, 
or class to which such words as hve belong. In more old-fiuhioned 
languages the verb root has all six different derivatives corresponding 
to the singular and plural forms of all die personal pronouns or to the 
names they can replace. Thus the corresponding forms of the equivalent 
Italian verb are: 

(io) do I give (noi) diamo we give 

(tu) dai thou givest (voi) date you give 

(egli) di he gives (essi) danno they give 

The Danish equivalent for all these derivative forms of die Italian 
toot da- present in our words donation or dative i&gioer. This is just the 
same whether the Danish (or Norw^ian) equivalent of 7 , we, thou, 
you, he, she, tt,or they stands in front of, or as in a question, inunediately 
after it. Since Danes, who produce good beer and good bacon, have no 
personal flexitnis, and since Benjamin Franklin could discuss electricity 
with only one, it is not obvious that the five of Voltaire’s Frendi ate 
really necessary tools. If we do not wish to encourage the accumulation 
of unnecessary linguistic luggage, it is therefore instructive to know how 
people coUected them. The first step is to go bad: to the common 
ancestor of French and Italian. The table on p. 98 furnishes a due. 

One thing the able ezhibia is this. It was not customary to use the 
personal pronoun equivalent to I, he, we, etc., in die older languages of 
the Indo-European family. The ending atudhed to the verb really had 
a use. It had to do the job now doru by putting the pronoun in front cf it. 
So the ending in modem descendana of such languages is merdy the 
relic of what once did the job of the pronoun. This leads us to ask how 
the ending came to do so. A due to a satisfoctory answer is also in the 
able, whidi exposes a striking fomily resemblaiue among the endings 
of the older verbs of the Indo-European fiunily. Of the five older 
tepresenatives, four have die suffix Ml for the form of the verb 
which corresponds to the first person singular.* This at once reminds 
ymi of the English pronoun me, whidi replaces the first person 7 when 
it comes after the verb in a plain satemeot. Our able (p. 99) of 

* The exertion is Latin with the terminal -O. The Latin 1 is ego, shortened 
in Italian to io, Spanish yo 


O 
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The spelling conventions follow Bopp, Vergleich, Gramm.i vol. 2, p. 334. 
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onzespoiidiag pnnotiiia of tevoil haguages jdioed in dw Indo> 
European groi9» encourages us to believe diat die oonespondenoe 
between die English pronoun ME and die ending MI is not a mere 
accident. 

Tbe meaning of this coincidence would be more difficult to under- 


FAMILY RESEMBLANCE OF ARYAN PRONOUNS 







EARLY 




RUSSIAN 

ITALIAN* 

LATIN 

GREEK* 

ICELANDIC 

1 

nn 

YA 

10 

EGO 

EGO 

EG or JBG 

Aoc. 


MENYA 



MB 

ME 

MIG 

MB 




> Mi 




Dat. 


MNB 



MIHI 

MOI 

MJER 

THOU 

N 

TI 

TU 

TU 

TU 

THU 

Acc. 

► TO 

TEBYA 



TB 

TE 

THIG 

THEE 




\ TB 




Oat. 


TBBE 




TOl 

THjmt 

WB 


Ml 



HH 

1 

VJER 


i 

1 





V NO 


Acc. 

>. SINN 

NAS 


> NOT 

■■ 

J 

1 

us 

1 






> OSS 

Dat. 

J 

NAM 




NON 

J 


Stand if it were not due n> a process which we can see at work in Anglo- 
American at die present day. When we speak quiddy, we do not say 
/ amt you he ». We say rm,yoiIret Ae’r; and Bernard Shaw spells 
them as die sii^Ie words Imtyouret hes. The fiict that the agglutinating, 
or gluing on of the pronoun, takes place in diis order need not bother 
US, because the habit of invariably patting the pronoun before the verb 
is a new one. In Bfole F-T»gii*h we commonly meet with ccmstnictions 
sudi as ihm sptAe he. Even in modem speech we say ms you. In certain 
circumstances this inversion generally occurs in odier Teutonic lan- 
guages as in Bible Er^lish. It was once a traffic rule of the Aryan fomify; 

* The Italian fianns are the stressed ones (p. 363). Tbe later Greek forms of 
tUt t0, tai were su, t$, sot. Tbe Gredc no, non are dual forms (p. 109). Tbe 
ootresponding forms in Doric Gtedc were hemes, heme, hemm. The first 
is fo the Rusdso Ml and to the first person phiral terminal of die 

Greek, Ladn. or Sanskrit verb. 
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and it is still cnstomaty in one group of Aryan languages. This group, 
called the Celdc fiunily, furnishes suggestive evidence for the belief 
that the personal flexions ^di do die work of the sbsoit pronoun in 
Latin or Greek were originally separate pronouns placed after the 
verb. 

The Celdc languages, which include Welsh, Gaelic, Irish, and 
Breton, have several peculiarities (p. 416) which distinguish them ftom 
aU other tnembets of the Indo-European ^up. In Celdc languages, 
words which are equivalent to a Ladn “vnb” may or may not have 
personal flexions. In Old Irish, as, which corresponds to our is (spelt in 
the same way in Erse, i.e. modem Irish) has two forms, one used witfa\ 
the pronoun f^aced after it, and a contracted form corresponding to our 
Pm {— ’tis me mho) in which we can recognize the agglutinated part as 
we sdll recognize the not in dota, sharst, mont, or cant. The two forms are 
in the table below: 




CLD IRISH 


LITHUANIAN 

SANSKRIT 

r~ 

EKtended Form 

Contracted 

BIBLE ENGLISH 

esmi 

asmi 

as me 

am 

1 am 

essi 

asi 

as cu 

at 

thou art 

esti 

asti 

as e 

as or is 

he is 


We must not conclude that the Celtic verb is more primitive than the 
Sanskrit. Sir Geoige Grierson has shown that modem Indie dialects 
have slotted off person flexions and subsequendy replaced them by 
new pronoun suflSxes. Since pronouns are the most conservative wonh 
of the Indo-European fund of vocables, the result may be very much like 
the preceding inflected form. The Et^sh am and is do not come 
dire^y from die speech of the early Brimns. Our English IS is one 
ftirm of a oomnKm Aryan root, IS,ES, or AS, which also turns up in 
Gredt and in Latin, as in Sanskrit and Lithuanian. In Welsh it is not 
inflected when spelt CES. There must have been several primitive 
Aryan root-words corresponding to what grammarians call “parts of 
the verb to bP* (in English, can, is, are, mas, mere, be, bang, been). The 
TtngKsh or Erse am or is an ag^tinative contraction fiom the ES 
root, like the German send (Latin nod)* BE-BA-BO-BU toot of 
be^ aiKl been toms up again in Russian, Welsh, or Gaelic, and in the 
German and Dutch i^ bin cx ih hen (J. am). The AR-ER toot which 
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turns up in ar«, is the single uninflecttd form er of the Danish or 
Norwegian “present tmse” given above. We meet it t^ain in the Latin 
imperfoct (p. 105). What is most characteristic of the Teutonic groups is 
the WAS-WAR root corresponding to our English turn and were. 

The modem forms of the verb to be in languages most dosdy allied 
to ]&]glish are on p. loi. Those of languages nearest to French 
are on p. 183. If we go back to Old English, to Old Norse, and to 
the earliest known Teutonic language, ,^hich is the Gothic of the 
Bible translated by Bishop Ulfilas somewhere about aj). 350, the 
sharp contrast between the forms used in oontenqwrary Teutonic aiii 4 
Romance languages is blurred. The next table shows this: > 


FOSSIL FORMS OF THE PRESENT TENSE OF TO BE 



LATIN 

GOTHIC 

OLD NO8SB 

OLD BNtaiSH 

I tm 

sum 

im 

em 

am or 

biom (beo) 
bist 

thou art 

es 

is 

est 

arj? 

h€ is 

est 

ist 

es 

is 

Ysip 

we are 

sumus 

siium 

erom 

1 «nt ^ 


you are 

estis 

8iju)> 

ero)> 

r ^ r 

biop 

they are 

sunt 

smd 

ero 

J aron J 



Agglutination of pronouns to other words is a very characteristic 
feature of the Celtic languages. In all of them pronouns also form 
contracted derivatives by fusion with directioes (prepositions), i.e. such 
words as mtht itit to, from. Welsh has two forms of the fost personal 
pronoun, im and fi, recognizable in corresponding personal flexions of 
the prepositions, e.g.: 

i (to or into) mi = tin (to me) 

at (to or towards) + fi => oto/ (to me) 

The tenses of the old Aryan be verb in its Wdsb form (BOD) have two 
cmreqxmding types offl^on in the first person singular. Wereoognize 
them widiout dfficuhy in the ending s of: 

bum — I was byddef ■> 1 shall be 

Any doubt about the meaning of this coincidence disappears whm we 
compare them with the corresponding forms of die seooud person plural. 
The Welsh fotyat is ckwi and the Welsh for Ouy is kaynt. The agglud- 
nadve character of the personal flexion is therefore unnustskable in; 

daewch, under you buoeh, you were byddmOt, you will be 

dauamt, under them huont, they were iyddant, they will be 
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111001^ the Wddi ose their veib to of the tnitie& lengaage «ith- 
out a separate pronoun, diejF laually insert a pcmotmof^ kin speech. 
The necessities daily intetooutse conqmisate fiar die suiqx>^tioas 
merits of a fleirionai s y s te m when its ag^ndnative origm is no koger 
leoognizaUe to aiqrbody eseept the grammarian. The need is greater 
triien a language is imposed on a conquered people, or adopted by its 
oonquetors. The riisent pronoun of written Latin has come back in its 
Awightgr dialioctg Ficncho 

IBMSB FUmOM 

Tense flexion, illustrated by the derivadve flams loved ot gaoet may' 
be exmtnal or internal. We ^ the English diedonaty flam (e.g. love 
ox give) the present in contcadisdnedon to the derivadve port flam. The 
words past and present suggest that tense flexion dates an occurrence. 
This would be a true descripdon of what the Frendi future tense 
(p. 105) endii^ do. It is not an aocuram descxqidon of what the 
dioioe of our English present tense form does in dte plays ihe piano. 
If we want to dne the occortence as prerent, we do not use die so-calkd 
present tense flnm. We resort to die roundabout espression: A* is 
playing ihe piano. In reality the tense forms of a verb have nosing 
clear-cut fimedon. To a greater or less extent in diflBaem European 
languages two distinct functions blend. One is die time disdnedon 
between past, present, and future. The other, more prominent in 
English, especially in Russian and in Cddc languages, is what gram- 
marians caE aspect. Aspea indudes the disdnedon between what is 
habitual or is going on (jnperfeef) and what is over and done with 
{peifed). This is die essential difference invdved in the dxuce of 
tense finms in the following: 

(a) the earth moves round the sun (imperfect) 
lb) he mooed the pawn to queen Jour (perfect) 

The last two examples might suggest diat die disdnedon between die 
■"tuning of the simple present and past tense flnms of English is 
stiaightfiwwatd. This is not true. We imply future action when we use 
the present tense form in: Isa&for Nasshteket at noon. We imply know^ 
ledge of the past when we ose the present in he oftmgoes to Paris. The 
patdde often and the expression at noon date the action or tdl us 
vhetber k is a halutual occurrence. In feet we rely, and diose who 
speak odier European languages rely mote and mote, od roundabout 
to do what tense flexkm siqipoaedhr does. 
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St^ roundabout e^neasions are of two kinds. We nuy simply, as in 
the last examples, insert some qualifying expression or particle which 
ctenotes time fonmfyt runot soon), or aspect (e.g. onc$» habitualfy). 
Alternatively we may use the construction known as a compound tense 
by combining a hdper witb the dictionary fi»m of the verb (e.g. I dull 
$a^) or vritii one of two derivatives called the present and post portua^es. 
The present participle of English verbs is the -ing derivative, as in / am 
ttHgmg. The post participle is the corre^xmding form in I have $uag. 
We can use botii to quidify a noun, e.g. a singing bird or an aft-sdng 
song. All English verte (except some helpers) have an -dng derivatiilfs. 
Verbs which take the -ed or -t aufSx have one form which we can uie 
to qualify a noun (e.g. a loved one)t as the simple past tense form (e.g. 
she laved him) or with helpers (e.g. she had lov^ him ot she is loved). In 
Anglo-American usage the Cliinese tridc of rel]ring on particles often 
overrides the distinction otherwise inherent m the use of the hdper 
verb, as in: (a) / am leaomg to-morroa; Q>) I am constantly leaving n^ 
hat bdsind. 

There is therefore notiiing surprising about the fturt tiiat so few of us 
notice it when we have no tense flexicm to lean on. A student of social 
statistics finds himself (or herself) at no disadvantage because the verb 
in the following sentences lacks present and past distinction: 

Oats cost X dollars a bushel to-day 

Ooo cost y dollars a bushel last fall 

Indeed, fisw pec^le who speak the Angfo-American language realize 
how often they use such verbs every day of their lives. Below is a list of 
common verbs which have only three forms: the dictionary verb, its 
-trig derivative and the -s derivative of the third person singular present : 


bet 

cost 

hurt 

quit 

shed 

split 

burst 

cut 

let 

rid 

shut 

spread 

cast 

hit 

put 

set 

slit 

thrust 


The foreigner who wishes to kam the language of Ftands Bacon and 
Benjamin Franklin has nothing mote to learn about them, and the 
time of young chUdten is not wasted with efforts to memorize such 
anomalies as: 

give ^ve ^ven sing sang sung 

Qve lived lived bring brought brought 

Fortunatefy most &i^ish verbs ate weak. That n to say, they have a 
singk pm derivative with the sufilx -ed (or -t) added to the dictionary 
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fonn, as in f^aced or dreamt. This corresponds to the German terminal 
-te {schnarchte = snored) or -tie {redete » spoke). 

In Gothic, the oldest known Teutonic language^ we meet such forms 
as sokida (1 sought), and sokidedum (we sought). Some philologists 
believe that this is an agglutination of the same root as German rtm, 
and English do with the verb root. It is as if we said in English I seekdid 
(» I did seek\ or in German ich suchetat. In some hayseed districts a 
similar combination (e.g. he did say » he said) is quite customary. 
The eicample below shows the old English past of the verb andswerian 
(to answer) and how it may have come about by contraction with dyde 
(did) if this view is correct: 


andswerian + dyde 

Sing. andswerian + dydest 

andswerian 4* dyde 

Plural (all persons) andswerian + dydon 


andswerede 

andstoeredest 

andstoerede 

andsweredon 


The English verb of Harold at the Battle of Hastings had personal 
flexions of the past as of the present forms. All such personal flexions 
corresponding to a particular class of dme or aspect derivatives make 
up what is called a single tense. In Slavonic, Celtic, and Teutonic 
languages, as in English, there are two simple tenses, corresponding 
more or less to our present and past. Some of ±e ancient Indo-European 
languages and the modem descendants of Latin have a much more 
elaborate system of derivatives signifying differences of dme or aspea. 
The following table shows that Latin verbs have six forms of tense 
flexion, each with its own six flexions of person and number, making 
up six tenses, respectively called (i) present (ii) past imperfecU (ui) 
past perfect^ (iv) pluperfecU (v) future, and (vi) future perfect. French, 


LATIN 

FRENCH 

ANGLO-AMBZaCAN 

(i) amo 

i’aime 

I love 

I am loving 

(ii) amabam 

faixnais 

1 used to love 

1 did love 

I was loving 

(iii) amaw 

faimat 
j’ai aixn^ 

I loved 

I (have) loved 

(hr) amaveram 

f avais aim^ 

I had loved 

(v) amabo 

j’aimerai 

I shall love 

(vi) amavero 

fauiaiaim^ 

1 shall have loved 
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SpBadsh, ft&d Italian have two past tenses and one future, making four 
in alL One of the Fiench past tacoes has died out in conversation. 

The examples dted show that the French future is not much like the 
Latin form. The latter ceased to be used in the later days of the Roman 
Empire. It made way for an idiom analogous to our way of expressing 
future action when we say: **1 have to go to town to-morrow.” This is 
just what St Augustine does. Writing about the coming of the Kix^- 
dom of God, he declares: petant out non petant venire habet (whether 
thqr ask or do not ask, it come). The combination of the infinitive 
venire (to come) with the common Aryan have verb {Jiohere in Latin i 
means what the French or the Italian foture conveys in a slightly more\ 
compact form. Fusion took place in the modem descendants of Latin. 
You can see this if you compare the flexions of the present tense of the 
French verb **to have” with the future forms. The present tense of the 
verb have in French is as follows: 


PERSON SINGULAft 


PLURAL 


X. 

2 . 

3 - 


(j’) ai I have 
(tu) as you have 
(il) a he has 


(nous) avons 
(vous) avez 
(ils) out 


we 

you 


Xhave 


theyj 


We can get four out of the six personal forms of the French future 
tense by simply adding the appropriate forms of the present hone to 
the ^^infinitive” form axmer (to love) as follows: 

aimer + ai »= aimerai aimer + {avyoxis » aimerons 

aimer + as = aimeras aimer + (av)ez » aimerez 

aimer + a s=r aimera aimer + ont » aimeront 

This example, representative of the origin of the future tense and 
conditional mood forms of the verb in other modem Romance dialects 
(pi. 339)) shows that tmse fieadcm, like flexion of person, can origmate 
from a process of contraction like what we see at work in such words 
as you^re and don^t. It is likdly that the Latin pluperfect and future 
perfect endings correspond to personal derivatives of the are root of 
our verb to bCy because aU their endings are identical with corresponding 
personal forms of tenses of its Latin equivalent tacked on to the same 
stem, i.e. amav in the example dted. To anyone who is English-speaking 
this is not suiprising, because we use our verb to be in expressions 
which signify past and future time, e.g. J was coming or I am going. 
Indeed it is not improbable that the be root turns up in the past imperfect 
(e.g. amabam) and the simple future (e.g. amabo). 


Tense flexions with the same common meaning may have bqpm by 
agglutination of the root to different dements which decay to agxeater 
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Of ICM extent hecanae of the difficnltitw nf protmimemg ihem ^krineriy 
in a new context This would explain why languages rids in suds 
derivatives generally have several types of tense fiuxaation. The inegu- 
brities of the English strong verb, vdiids has few surviving flexkins, 
sufficiently illusttate the difficulties to whidi suds irregularities give 
rise when a foreigner tries to learn a language. The finnis of the Eng^ 
verb (iiuiluding the -mg derivative) ate Qrpically /cur in number (e.g. 
sayt tayst string, said), or at most five, in strong verbs vriiids have 
internal flexion (e.g. give, gives, giving, gave and givm). The Ladn verb 
toot has over a hundred flexional derivatives. 

In English there ate mai^ verb fiunilies suds as hve-shova-prove, 
drinlMing-ssBm, ihmk-eakh-teacih, of whids the first indudes more than 
ninety-five percent. Grammarians put Latin verbs inone or other of four 
dififietent fimiilies called collations, of which the third is a ini««»llnny 
of itx^ularities. There ate also many exceptional ones diat do not 
follow the rules of any conjugation. So it is not surprising that rise 
flexional system of Latin b^an to wilt when Roman soldiers tried to 
converse with natives of Gaul, or that it widsered after Germanic tribes 
invaded Italy, France, and die Iberian Peninsula. Personal ending s were 
blurred, and roundabout ways of expressing die same thing replaced 
tense derivatives. 

Our last table shows that we can express the meaning of six Latin 
tenses by combining our hdpers be, have, shall, with the -ei Qaved) 
or -CK (given) form (past participle), widi the combination to and die 
dictionary verb, or with the -ir^ form. Since there can be no difference 
of opinion about whether an analytical language, which eaqnesses time, 
aspect, and personal relations in this way is more easy to learn than a 
synthetic (ix. flexumal) language, it is important to ask whether Europe 
lost anything in the process of simplification. 

Clearly there is no tragedy in the removal of an overgrowth of mis^ 
pronunciation that led to flmdon of person. Similar ronatks qiply with 
equal fence to the loss of tense flexion. The fine distincticms of time or 
aspect which old-feshioned grammarians detect in the tense flexions of a 
lan guage sudi as Latin or Greek have very litde relation to the way in 
which a arientific wmbet records the cotrespoodenoe of events when he 
is conoemed with the order in whidi they occur; and finv tense distinc- 
tions of meaning ate dear-cut. It is sheer nonsense to pretend diat pre- 
vision of imyjem scientific ideas about process and reality guided the 
evdution of die seven hundred or more disguises of a Sanrioit 
verb not. Tenses took shape in the letteriess b^innings of bngmge 
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among dodkiess people into whose nomadic escperienoe the sun-dials 
and depsydias of the andent Meditenanean priesthoods had not yet 
intruded. 

Again and again history has pronounced its judgment upon the merits 
of sudi flexions in culture contacts through trade, conquest, or the 
migrations of peoples. International intercourse compels those who 
sp^ an inflected language to introduce the words which make the 
flexions useless. If the flexions persist as muipmies in the mausoleum of 
a nation’s literature, a laige part of its intellectual energy is devoted te 
the pursuit of grammatical studies which are merdy obstructive, while 
the gap between popular speech and that of highly educated people^ 
prevents the spread of technical knowledge essential to intelligent 
dtizenship. 

In nearly (see p. 419) all languages of the Indo-European family 
personal flexion is confined to the class of words called verhsi and tense 
flexion is exclusively characteristic of them. We can still recognize as 
verbs some English words which have no tense flexion by the personal 
ending, -1, as in cuu^ or 4 ngi as in hurting^ but some helpers {mayy can, 
shall) have neither -5 nor •ing forms. The outlines of the verb as a class 
of English words have now become faint. In written Swedish, the verb 
has one ending common to the first, second, and third person singular 
and another ending common to the first, second, and third person plural. 
This process of levelling is still going on in Swedish. Only the singular 
ending is customarily used in speech or correspondence. There is no 
trace of personal flexion in Danish and Norwegian. 

NUMBER 

Owing to accidental urdformities which have accompanied the 
levelling down of the personal flexion, grammar books sometimes refer 
to the nuniber flexion of the verb. What is more properly called number 
flexion is characteristic of the class of words called nouns. In most 
modem Emopean languages, number flexion, illustrated by the dis- 
tincdon between ghost and ghosts, or man and men, simply tells us 
whether we axe talking of one or more than one creature, thing, quality, 
or group. The terms singular and plural stand for the two fonm. The 
singular form is the dictionary word* Some of the older Indo-European 
languages, e.g. Sanskrit and early Greek, had dual forms, as if we were 
to write for two cats, in contradistinction to one cat or several cats. 

In the English spoken at the time of Alfied the Great, the personal 
{Monoun still had dual, as well as singular and plural forms. The dual 
form persists in Icelandic, which is a surviving fossil language, as the 
duck-Ull platypus of Tasmania is a surviving fossil animal. At one time 
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an the Indo-Euiopean languages had dual foima of the pnnouns. The 
ensuing table shows the Icelandic and Old Bnglish abenutives. At an 
early date die hard Gennanic g of English softened to as in many 
Swedish words. The pionundadon of git and ge became^ and ye. The 
latter was still the plural pronoun of address in Mayflower English. 



ICELANDIC 

ANGLO-AMERICAN 

OLD ENGLISH 

Dual 

vi6 

wc (two) 

wit 

Plural 

vjer 

we (all) 

we 

Dual 

okkur 

us (both) 

undt 

Plural 

OSS 

us (all) 

us 

Dual 

okkar 

ours 

unoer 

Plural 


ours 

ure 

Dual 


you (two) 

git 

Plural 


you (all) 

ge 

Dual 


you (both) 

indt 

Plural 


you (all) 

eow 

Dual 


yours 

incer 

Plural 

■s 

yours 

eower 


Dual forms of the pronoun are widely distributed among earlier 
representatives of different language ftenilies and among living dialects 
of a few backward communides. So it is not surprising that disdncdve 
dual personal flexions of the verb occur also, e.g. in Sanskrit, early 
Greek, Gothic. Though we meet them both in the old Aryan languages, 
dual forms of the noun and of the adjecdve which goes with it are less 
widely spread than those of the pronoim. Dual forms of (me sort or the 
other now survive only in technically badtward or isolated communi- 
des. They disappeared in Greek in the fourth century B.C., and no 
disdncdve dual forms are found in the earliest Ladn. They have per- 
sisted in T ithiinninn dialects of die western Aryan group, in the Amhaiic 
of Abyssinia within the Semidc fomily, and in two remote dialects of 
die Finno-Ugrian (p. 197) dan. 

Separate AihI and plural forms of the pronoun may go bade to a 
time when many human beings lived in scattered and isolated house- 
holds mndg up of ttoo adults and of their progeny. At this primidve levd 
of culture the stodt in trade of words is small, and a rdadvely consider- 
able piop<»tion would refer to things which go in pairs, e.g. harm, eyes, 
ears, hands, feet, ams, legs, bream. If so the distinedem may have in- 
focted other parts of spee^ by analogical extension. The &te of the 
two pronoun dasses throws light oss die foct diat the fomily l i ken e ss 
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of Aiyan pronouns and verb flexions of the singular is far less apparent 
in corresponding plural forms. In the everyday speech of Icelmd and 
of the Faeroes the dual now replaces the plural form of the personal 
pronoun, and one Bavarian dialect has enk (equivalent to our Old English 
me) for the usual German accusative plural euck corresponding to the 
intimate nominative plural ihr (p. 126). This means that what is now 
called the plural form of a personal pronoim or personal flexiem of an 
Aryan verb may really be what was once a dual form. (cf. Latin plural 
nos (we), Greek dual noi, and plural hemeis.) 

The number flexion -s of houses is not usdess, as is the personal ii 
of bakesi nrar pretentious like the luxuriant Latin tense distinctk»& 
This does not mean that it is an essential or even universal feature ot 
language. Some Fnglieh name-words, such as sheep and grouse^ and a 
much larger class of modem Swedish words including all nouns of tihe 
baker-fisher dass and neuter monosyllables) ate like their Chinese or 
Japanese equivalents. That is to say, they have no separate plural form 
The absence of a distinctive plural form is not a serious inconvenience. 
If a fisherman has occasion to emphasize the foct that he has cav^t 
one trouts the insertion of the numba itself, or of the '‘indefinite article** 
a before the name of the fish, solves the problem in sporting circles, 
where the number flexion is habitually shot off game. Number flexion 
does not give rise to great difficulties for anyone who does not already 
know how to write English. Nearly all English noons form tiieir plural 
by adding -s or rq>lacing and o by -ies and -oes. As in other Germanic 
languages, there is a dass with the plural flexiem in -en (e.g. oxeR),and 
a dass with plurals formed by internal vowd diange (foiue, mouset 
gooset man). The grand total of these exceptions is less than a dozen. 
Thqr do not tax the memory. So we should not gain much by getting 
rid of number flexion. 

ODMPAUSON, AND ADVERB DERIVATION 

The same is true of anotiier very regular and useful, thon^ by no 
m ean s indispensalfle, fiexitm called con^arison. This is confined to, and 
in English is the only distinguishing math tff, wxcut members of d» 
dass of words called a^ectives. The English equivalent of a Latin or 
German adjective had already lost other flexions bdfore the Tudor 
times. We make the two derivatives, tespectivdy called the con^mratioe 
and superior form of the adjective as listed in die dictionary by 
a dding -er {pomparatioi)^ and -erl {jatperlal^ni)^ as in hmier and kMeU. 
Thexe are but few irrqpjlatities, e.g. good-4>etter—best, badr-mm— 
mantt mmgf at much m or e m ost. With these three otaatandhig 
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esoqytioQSi use of radt derivatives has ceased to be bbligatoty in 
Anglo- Am e ri ca n . It is quite possible that tb^ vriB eventualfy make 
way for the roundabout e]q>re8si(»s illusttated by nm* Jim, or the 
most Jim. We do not use a comparative or siqiedative finm of king 
adjectives udiich stand for qualities such as hospiuibie. Since gram- 
marians also use the word a^ectioe fox numbers, pdnter-wotds (sodi 
as tJm, that, each), and odim vocables vriiidi do not form fbdonal 
derivatives of this class, no clear-cut definition of an adjective is apidi- 
caUe to a rational classification of the Anglo-Ainerican vocabnlary. 

The monosyllables more and mat in the roundahout ea^aessioos 
that ate squeezing out flexion of comparison in Anglo-Ametican are 
equivalent to words which have almost completely superseded it in off 
the modmn descendants of Latin. They are examples of a gtoiqi of 
particles called adverbs, induding also sudi words as nom, soon, very, 
(dtruat, quite, rather, teell, seldom, and aiready. We use words of this 
class to limit, emphasize, or otherwise qualify the meaning of a typical 
adjective such as hc^py. We can also use sudi words to qualify the 
meaning of a verb, as in to Uve tvell, to speak 31, to eat enough, or abnmt 
to avoid. The class of English words which form flexional derivatives in 
-«r and -est generally form others by adding -(y, as in happify,Jimdy, 
steeply. We use such derivatives in the same way as adverUalpattidcs. 
Thus we speak of an individual on whom we can depend as a reaUy 
reliable person. 

These adverlnal derivatives ate troublesome to a foreigner for two 
reasons. One is that the suffix -ly is occasionally (as originally) attadted 
to words which have the draracteristics of nouns, e.g. in manly, godfy, 
os sprightly (originally sprite-Uke or Jatry-Uke). Unlike h^pBjy os 
Jbrmfy, such derivatives can be used in fipont of a noun, as in Shaw’s 
manly women and womanfy men. Anodiet difficulty foe foe fordgnet is 
foat foe adverbial fiexkm is disappearing. Such expresuons as tost^er 
long, or to run Jast, ate good Bible English, and Elizabefoan gram- 
marians who gave foeir benediction to a goodly heritage did not put a 
fence of barbed wire around foe adverbial suffix. If we accq^ foe 
expression to run Jast, we ought not to resist come quick, or to object to 
foe undergraduate headline, Magdalen man makes good (i.e. foe Dcdce 
of Windsor has been promoted by the death of his fofoer). No reason- 
able man wants to suffier lengthily. English has never been consistent 
about tb» custom. It is at best a convention of context, and foe com- 
ptoe decay of foe adverinal derivative would be a change for foe 
benec. Americans ate mote sensible about it foan foe Btidali. 
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(mam. 

At one time die adjective (induding die “arddes” a and the) vras a 
higiily inflected wotd. It had flexions dictated by the noun with whidi 
it kept company. The only trace of this (tgreemnt or eonomf in English 
is the distinction between this and these or that and those. We say that 
this “agrees” with goose because goou is singular} and these “agrees” 
widi men because the latter word is a plural noun. In the rime of Alfred 
the Great, all English words classed as adjecdves had number flexioA 
dictated by the noun in this way. They also had flexions of <Mse and 
gender. Gaider-concord is die diagnosdc diatacterisdc whidi labek the 
adjecdve and pronoun when a clear-«at distinction between adjectives' 
and other words is recognizable. Grammarians give the name gender to 
three different characteristics of word behaviour. In F-n gtiah, two of 
them are rdativdy trivial, and offer no difficulty to anyone who wants 
to learn the lai^nage. The third has disappeared completdy. 

The first is connected with the fact that male and female nnimnla or 
occupations may have different names derived from the same stem, as 
illustrated by lion-lioness^ tiger-t^esSi actor-actress, or poet-poetess. 
Although the English word distress has the same ending as adulteress, 
grammarians do not call it a fetrinine noun. So frr as English is con- 
cerned, the distinctira implied by calling poet or lion mascuume and 
lioness or actress feminine noons, is not specifically grammatical. It is 
purdy anatomical. 

Corresponding to it we have a second distinction connected with the 
use of the third person singular pronoun. When we use the latter to 
replace an English noun, we have to take sex into account. We say he 
instead of heir or nephew, and she instead of heiress or niece. When we 
speak of a nim al s we ate not so particular. Even if we know the sex, as 
when we talk of bulls or cows, we axe not bound to choose between the 
masculine he and die feminine she. More often we use the neuter form 
it, which always replaces a plant, a part of the body, a dead object, a 
collection, or an abstraction. To sp^ Anglo-American correctly, all 
we need to know about “gender” in this sense is: 

(a) That the masculine and fimunine pronouns are used in accordance 
with sex differences when referring to human beings. 

(jb) That the so-called neuter form can replace any other «ingiilar 
noun. 

So defined, gender is still a biological distinction, and as such offers 
no difficulty to anyone who wants to learn our language. What gram* 
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marians mean by gender extends ftr bqrond tbe simple rules whidi 
suffice as a guide to oortea Anglo-American usage. We get a due to 
its vagaries in poetry and in local dialects, when she stands for the 
moon or for a ship. This custom takes us ba^ to a feature of English as 
spoken or written before the Norman Conquest, vriien there was no 
univnsal rule about the proper use of the pronoun. Any general rules 
whidh could be given to a foreignet who wished to learn the KngHab of 
Alfied the Great would have had mote to do with die endings of 
names than with the sex or natural class to whidi an object bdongs. If 
English had preserved this complication, we might call distress feminine 
because it hm the same ending es actresst and tractor masculine because 
it has the same ending as actor. We should then have to say: “his 
distrert was so great that he could not speak of her” or “the manage- 
ment has inspected the tractor and has d^ded to buy Atm.” 

These fictitious illustrations do not fully convey the fiimsy con- 
nexion between biological realities and the classification of words as 
masculine, feminine, or neuter when such terms are applied to Latin 
and Greek or German and French noons. Most nouns have no ending 
to recall anything which is recognizably male, like actor, or female, like 
actress. Names of common animals of dther sex may bdong to the 
so-called masculine and feminine categories in most European lan- 
guages. Whether it has ovaries or testes, the Frendi fiog {la grenoidlle) 
is feminine. In French or in Spanish, there are no neuter nouns, and the 
fordgner has to choose between two jforms of the pronoun respecrivdy 
caQed masculine and feminine. Danish and Swedish have tvro classes of 
nouns, respectively called common and noitor. The Scandinavian child 
like the Scandinavian or German sheep is neuter. A quotation from 
Mark Twain {A Tramp Abroad) illustrates how much unnecessary and 
useless luggage this adds to the memory. “I translatt this,” he stqrs, 
“firom a conversation in one of the German Sunday-sdiool books:” 

Gretdun: Where is the turnip? 

Wilhelm: She has gone to the kitchen. 

Gretchen: Where is the accomplished and beautiful maiden? 

Wilhelm: It has gone to the C)pera. 

Greater feats of memory imposed on the beginner by the gender- 
concord of die adjective complicate the effort o£ learning AQnan lan- 
guages «tfh#T than En glish OT modem Persian. Since we have no sur- 
viving vestige of this, we have to fell back on a fictitious illusttatkm or 
rdy on cMtnplt^ from another language. First, suppose diat we had 
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ti» f o KBo a coaespoadmg to the tiro tUs end these: thtee singular, thar 
(to go with winds of the actor class), these (to go with words of the 
actress dass), tAiit (to go with words like pit), and three oonesponding 
fdurals thors, thesses, and Mts. This gives you a picture of two out of 
three sets of disguises in the wardrobe of the Old RtigKsh adjective. 
The foreigner who tried to speak Old English correctly had to choose 
the tight gender as well as die right number form of a noun, and many 
so-called masculine, feminine or neuter nouns had no laM like 
-or of actor, the -ess of actress, m the -at of pit to guide the 
Below is an illustradim the four forms of die French adjecdve. 

OORRESFOMOmO CORRESPONDING 

PRONOUN PRONOUN 


le grand homme 

il 

le grand mur 

u 

the great man 

he 

the big wall 

it 

la grande femme 

elle 

la grande table 

eUe 

the great woman 

she 

the big table 

it 


Because sex is all that is left of gender in Engjisb we must not foil 
into the trap of assuming that the chaotic system of labelling nouns, 
pronouns, and adjectives as masculine, feminine, common, or neuter 
forms in other languages arose because of animistic preoccupation with 
sex at a more primitive level of culture. This is not likely. A mote 
plausible view will emerge when we have karoed something mote 
about the languages of badcwatd peofdes such as the Australian abori- 
gines, Ttobtiand Islanders, or Bantu. Meanwhile, let us be dear about 
one thing. Althou^ many nouns classified by grammarians as masculine 
and feminine uuQr share the same sufSxes (or prefixes) as newer names 
(e.g. actor-actress) for males and females, the older sex pairs of the 
Aryan languages, such as father-mother, buU-cow, horsemuare, boar- 
sow, ramrewe in English, carry no sex labeL Even when thiqr stand for 
aduh human beings, the so-called masculine and feminine fixms of 
die pronoun do not invariably replace nouns of the dass which dieit 
name suggests. Thus the German word WeSb (woman) is neuter, i.e. the 
pronoun which takes its place is the neuter es, not the fianinine sie (she). 

Since names for objects catty no gender labd such as die •«» in 
actress in most Aryan languages, gender fiexion is not necessarihr a 
characteristic of the noon as such. It is the trade-mark of the adjective. 
When there is no gender fiexion, as in English, coaparism is the imly 
basis fiir a dear-cut distinction between adjective and noun. Since we 
can indicate which achective refers to a particular noun by its podtion 
immrdiatdb^ befixe (Engfish) or after (FroiclO tl>e latter, it goes 
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without saying that gender ooncmd, Uke number amaotdt adds to the 
labour of learning a language without oontributii^ ai^rthing to the 
darity of a statement.ilf every adjective has three gender forms (mm- 
cuiin^ feminine, and neuter) oortesponding to eadh of three numbers 
(singular, plural, and dual), we have to dioose between nine different 
ways of spelling or pronouncing it whenever we use it; and if there axe 
no certain roles to help us to decide to what gender-dass noons belong, 
oonect judgment demands memorizing nuny ezcqttions. 

The pathotogy of adjectives does not end here. When nouns have 
cate fieadon, which we shall come to next, adjectives may have cone- 
tponding case forms. If there ate eight cases, as in Sanskrit, which is 
fortunately a dead language case concord implies that an adjecdve-toot 
may have as many as seventy-two derivatives. The entire battery is 
called the dedendon of the adjective. In the old Teutonic languages, 
including modem Icelandic, one and the same adjective has two 
declensions, Le. alternative forms for the same numbcr,gender,and case ; 
and it is neoessaty to kam when to use one or die other (see p. 269). 


CASE 

The word ded end on stands for all the flexions of the adjective^ noun, 
or pronoun, as the word cot^ation stands for all the flexions of a verb. 
The declension of an adjective, noun, or pronoun includes this third 
class of flexions which must now be discussed. English pronouns have 
two or three case-forms listed below: 


SUBJECT FORM (NOMINATIVB CASE). 

I, we, you, he, she, it, they, who, which. 


POSSESSIVE FORM (GENITIVE OR POSSESSIVE CASE). 


my, 

mine. 


our, 

ours. 


your, 

yours. 


I his, j-its, theirs, whose. 


OBJECT FORM (OBUQUE CASE). 

me, US, you, him, her, it, them, whom, whidi. 

Of these three case-fimns one, foe genitive, sometimes fulfils a use 
denoted by its alternative name, the possessme. The English genitiveB 
of foe penonal pimiouns other than he and it have two fiwms, one used 
in fiont of foe possessed (n^^, your, etc.), foe other (tmne, yours, etc.) 
by hsel£ firanwnariamt usually call foe first foe posxsdve cd^ecUoe. In 
Rngiinh as in modem Scandtovian languages foe genitive -s flexion 
is afl that remains of four case-fiirms (mtgtdor and pfiiraf) finr eadi noun, 
81 fix eadi pronoun adjecdve in ^d Englah, oid Mbis^ oc in 
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modem Icekndic, whidi does not differ firom Old Norse more than Bible 
English differs from Chaucer’s. This genitive flexion of the noun has 
almost completely disappeared in spoken Dutdi and in many German 
dialects. When we still use it in English, we add it only m names of 
living things, to some calendtical terms (e.g. day 5}, and to some astro- 
nomical (e.g. 5 t 0 i’s). It is never obligatory, because we can always 
replace it by putting cf in fitmt of the noun. The French, Italian, and 
Spanish noun has completely lost case-flexioa:, and the &ct that Frencfar 
men, Italians, and Spaniards can do without it raises the same kind or 
question which disappearance of other flexions prompts os to ask. Is i^ 
an advant!^ to be able to say fathoms in preference to the mord 
roundabout cf my fatherf 

In the luunber ftexion -r of the noon there is a common element of 
meaning, viz. more than one. This is characteristic of all plural deriva- 
tives, whatever the toot represents. Though the English genitive often 
indicates possession, as in fathei^s pants, it is stretching the meaning of 
the word to say that the same is obviously true of vnd^s death, man’s 
du^, father^s bankruptcy, or the day’s work. In the older Teutonic 
languages, the genitive was also prescribed for use after certain direc- 
tives, of which there are firarteen in Icelandic. A few idiomatic sur- 
vivals (ff this exist in modem Scandinavian languages, e.g. in Nor- 
wegian, til fots (pn foot), dl sengs (to bed), til tops(to the top). German has 
many adverbial genitives, e.g. rechts (to the tight). Units (to the left), 
nackts (at night). The use of the genitive flexion then depends on the 
context of the word to which it sticks. There was no common thread of 
dear-cut meaning which governed its use when it was still obligatory in 
Teutonic dialects. It is a trick of language dictated by custom, for 
reasons buried in a long-forgotten past. 

The same verdict applies with equal justice to the distinction between 
die nominative and (Ajectioe (or obUpue) case-forms of the pronoun. We 
are none the worse because it and you each have one form corresponding 
to sudi pairs as he-hm, they-them. The grammar bod; rules for the use 
of diese two pronoun cases in English, or Dutch or Scandinavian 
l a ngu a g es ate: (a) we have to use the nominative (I, toe, he, etc.) when 
the prcmoun is die subjea of the verb; (&) we have m use the oblique 
case when the pronoun is not the subject of a verb. The stdfect is the 
wtndwhkh answers the question we make when we pot who or whatia 
fiont of the verb. Thus sentence is the subject of tint sentence is short, 
because it answers the question what is shortPTimaad nothing more is 
die grammarian’s subject. The subject of die grammarian » not neces- 
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sarily the agent, as it is in the sentence:, I mate Ms. It becomes the 
gtaimnatian’s ckject when we recast the same sentence in the passhe 
form, this was written fry me. It is not even true to say that the su^ect is 
necessarily the agent when the verb is aetioe (p. 120) as in / wrote this. 
The grammarian’s subject is not the agent in die smitence Isawafla^. 
Plato would have said so, because Plato bdieved that the eye emits the 
light. We, who use cameras, know better. Seeing is a result of what the 
flash does to my retina. It is not what / do to (or with) the flash. 

So far as they affect our choice of die case-forms / or me, the only 
features common to such statements ate: (a) if the answer to the 
question constructed by putting who in ffont of the verb (e.g. who 
mote? or who saw?) is a personal pronoun, it must have the tiominatioe 
form /, (thou), he, she, it, we, you, or th^\ (b) if the answer to the ques- 
tion formed by putting whom or what after the verb (/ wrote or saw) 
(what?) is, a personal pronoun, it must have the objective form me,(fiiei), 
him, her, it, us, you, or them. It gets you no further to have a word 
stAject for (a) and another word object for ((), as if subject and object 
really had a status independent of what the verb means. To say that the 
subjea is the nominative case-form means as much and as litde as the 
converse. Neither is really a definition of what we mean by the subject, 
or what the choice of the nominative involves. 

Only the customs of our language lead us to prefer / to me fin A or 
B in such a statement as A saw him or he saw B, We have no doubt 
about its meaning when a child or a foreigner offends the conventions 
by using I, as we already use it and you for A or for B. Till the great 
Danish linguist Jespersen drew our attention to the customs of Anglo- 
American speech, old-fitshioned pedag(^;ues objected to thaCs me fa if s 
him, because grammarians said that the pronoun after am <a is also 
stmds for the subject itself. They overlooted the foct that the author- 
ized version of the Bible contains the question: “whom say ye that 1 
am?” i.e. *‘I am whom, say you?” 

In die time of Alfi^ the Great, En^sh pronouns had four case- 
fimns, as Icelandic and German pronouns still have. Corresponding to 
our single object or oblique case-form of die pronoun were two, an 
accusative and a dative. Icelandic nouns still have four case-forms, 
as have the adjectives, and there is a distinct dative ending of plural 
German nouns placed in the neuter and masculine gender dasses. hi 
Old English, in German, or in Icelandic die dioice of die accusative or 
dative case-form depends partly on whitii pr^sition acoompanies the 
noun or pronoun. When no preposititm acoompanies a noun or pro- 
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Boon other than the subject of the verb* h depemte oo bow we answer 
questions constructed by putting the subject and its verb in front of 
(<t) whom or wAot, to whom or to what. The direct a^ect which 
answers (a) must have die accusative case>ending. The mdirea oi^ect 
whidi answers (i) must have the dative case-ending. 

A sentence ^ch has a direct and an indirect object is: the bishop 
gave the baboon a bun. The bun answers the question: the bishop gaop 
what? So it is the direa object. The baboon taswtxt the question: die 
bishop gave to whom? It is ^erefore the indirect object. The eaampM 
dted means exactly the same if we change the order of the two objeca 
and put to in front of the baboon. It then reads: the bishop gave a bu^ 
to the baboon. When two nouns or pronouns follow die ^glish veib^ 
we can always leave out the directive to by recourse to this trith, Le. by 
placing the word which otherwise follows to in front of the direct object. 
What we can achieve by an economical device of word-wder qiplicable 
in aU circumstances, languages with the dative flexion express by using 
the appropriate endings of the noun, pronoun, adjective or ardde. 

Two sentences in English, German, and Icelandic given bdow 
illustrate this sort of pronoun pathology: 

(a) Fate gave him to her m her hour of need. 

Das Geschick gab ihnihrm der Stunde ihrer Not (German). 

(5rlogin gifu henrd ham i stund hennar thurftar (Icelandic). 

(b) Fate gave her to him in his hour of need. 

Das Geschick gab sie ihm in der Stunde seiner Not (German). 

i)rlogin gifu honum hana i stimd bans thurftar (Icelandic). 

If all nouns had the same dative ending attached m the plural and to 
the singular forms, this would not be an obvious disadvantage. The 
trouble with case-flexion in Aryan languages, as with all other flexions, 
is diis. Even when thqr convey a common eleinent of meaning (e.g. 
plurality) they are not uniform. In languages which have ca^flexion, 
the afiixes dowting number and case fuse beyond recognition, and the 
final result depends on the noim itself. Before we can use the Icelandic 
dative equivalent a£ to the baboon oc to the bishopi we have to know 
whidi of frnir diflSsent dative singular and two diflbtent dative plural 
case-endings to dioose. Thus teaching or learning the language involves 
dassifying all the nouns in different dedensions whidi exhibit the 
singular and plural case-endings approptiatt to each. 

Latin and Russian have a fifth case respectively called the tdtiatwe 
and mstnanenttd, uhicb may carry with it die meaning we e^ness by 
, putting with, as the dative may express putting to, in front of an F-nglfah 
B0im;but Romans used the ablative and Russians use dieir instmmestal 
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one fonns in afl sottt of different ntootiooB. There is aome reason to 
belieoe that the directive used to omne after, hastead of before^ die noon, 
as the veib once came before the pronoun in the btgwwings of Indo- 
Enxopean qieedi — oul still does in the Celtic languages. It is dierefote 
tempting to toy noth the possflnfoy that case endings began ghung 
dire^ves to a noun or pronoun. Several fuxs about modem European 
ianguages lend odour to this possibiiity. 

It is a oommoo-plaoe to say tint diieoives easily attach tbemsdves 
to pronouns as in Celtic dialed (p. 102), or to the definite artide as in 
German m Frendi. In German we meet die contractions in dm 
(to the), Mwn = zu dm (to the), am an dm (at the), in French 
du — de Ui da = de les (of the) and au=* die, aux A la (to the). 
Almost any Italian preposition (p. 361) fimns analogous oontraoed 
oondmatioas with the article, as any Welsh or Gaelic (xepositioa 
fams oontiacted combinations with the personal pronouns. Hie 
directive ghies on to the bifpttning of the word widi wlidch it oomlnneB 
in sudi pairs; but it turns up at die end in the small still-bom En^Sdi 
declension represented by skyward, earthward, Godward. Oat member 
of the Aryan ftuxiily actually shows something like a new case system 
by putting die directives at the end iff tin word. The dd Indie case- 
endings (ff the Hmdustani noun (p. 412) have completely disappeared. 
New independent partides lil» the case suffixes of the Finno-Ugrian 
languages (p. 197) now replace them. 

Here vre are on speculative ground. What is certain is that, once 
started in one way or another, the halnt of taddng on case>endiags 
continues by the process of analogical extension. The English genitive 
ending in Aonganiir’s got diere after Captain Code discovered Ausodia. 
If the -« ever was part of a separate word, it had lost any trace of its 
identity as such more dian a dxwsand years bdbte white men had mf 
word to the matsupaL 

MOOD AND VmC8 

We have now dealt with all the Bexions charactenstic of wolds 
as nonns, pronouns, or adjectives, and with the two most 
cbatactecistic fiexkms of die verb. The six tense-finms of Latin dready 
shown, whh the three corresponding persons in the singular and {dmal, 
aooount ftir mdy thirty-six of the loi fimns of tite ordinary vab. 
Betides p erson, and numbCT,Latin verbs have two other kinds oi 

fleadoBu Hiey are «»n«»d mood and v(NCB. There ate three mends in 
To Ae ordinary, or mduaHoe mood (ff a pl a in staaaneaB, an 
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alzeady mentioned on p. 105, we tint have to add four tenses, adding 
twenty-four other forms whidi make up a **sidyunctive” mood. This is 
reserved for special situations. The only vestige of such purely con- 
ventional flexions in Anglo-American is tiie use of mere instead of toor 
after ift in sudi exinessions as ifimeret ortheuseoffo, infot^ro, fin 
conventional situations of rather obscure utility. 

Flexions of person, tense, and mood do not exhaust all the forms of a 
Latin verb listed in dictionaries under krhat is called the 
(with the ending -ore, -ere, or -ne). We shall come to the use of the 
infinitive later (p. 263). There is no dtstinctive infinitive form of the 
English verb. What grammarians call the infinitive of modem Euro-\ 
pean languages is the dictionary form we use when we translate tiie 
English verb after to (a book to read) or after helper verbs other than 
have os be (1 shall read). Latin had several verb derivatives more or 
less equivalent to our present and past participles (see p. 277). Another 
form of the Latin verb is the m^erative, in expressions equivalent to 
come here, or give me that. Its English equivalent is the same as the 
dictionary form. 

Voice flexion duplicates the flexions already mentioned. It has dis- 
appeared in the modem descendants of Latin, and is absent in German 
and English. It exists in the Scandinavian languages, as illustrated by 
tiie following Danish expressions with tiieir roundabout English 
equivalents: 

Active: vi kaller (nw cad) vi fcallede (we coded) 

Pasdve: vi kalles (we are called) vi kalleder (we were called) 

The Scandinavian passive has come into existence during the last 
thousand years, and we know its history. Its origin depends upon the 
use of what ate known as reflexive pronouns to signify tiiat subiea and 
object ate the same in such expressions as you are kilHng yourself. In 
Anglo-American we do not use foe reflexive pronoun when foe meaning 
of the verb and its context indicate that the action is self-inflicted. We 
can say I have rust masked without adding tr^seff. Such expressions 
often ^ve a passive meaning, illustrated by the foct that 1 shot ti^self 
implies that / am shot. The passive inflexion of modem Scandinavian 
laiiguages originated in this tvay daring Viking times, or even before, 
fixnn the agglutination of foe reflexive inonoun (sik or with the 
active form of the verb. Old Norse ftnm sik (German “fmden sidf’', 
En gli s h “find themseloed*) became fbmaskt wl^ corresponds to the 
m ode m Swedish fymas or Danish fituies (are finrod). The Scandinavians 
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tfaerefine got didr passive flexion independent^ by die method vdiidi 
B(^ (p. 188) bdieved to be the origin of the Gieek and Latin 
passive. 

The Scandinavian model is instructive iar another reason. It is already 
Ailing into disuse. Perhaps this is because it is not easy to recognize 
when speaking quickly. Whatever reason we do give for it, the simple 
truth is that passive flexion is a device of doubtful advantage in the 
written as well as in the spoken language. The passive flexion, whidi is 
quite regular in modem Scandinavian languages, is not an essential tool 
of lucid expression. We can always translate the passive form of a Latin 
or of a Scandinavian verb in two ways. We can build up the sentence 
in the more direa or active way, or we can use the type of roundabout 
eipressicm given above. Thus we can either say I called him or he was 
called by me. The first is the way of the Frenchman or Spaniard. It is 
what an Englishman prefers if legal education has not encouraged die 
habit of such preposterous alien circumlocutions as it will be tern from an 
examination of Tdble X. Table X shows would be mote snappy, and would 
not devitalize the essentially social relation between author and reader 
by an affectation of impersonality. 

DECAY OF FUSIONS 

Our account of the decay of the flexions in Fjiglish mqr lead a reader 
who has not yet attempted to learn another European language to take 
a discouraging view of the prospect. Let us duxefbre be dear about 
two things before we go further. One is that though Anglo-American 
has shed mote of the diaracteristic flexions of the older Indo-European 
languages than their contemporary descendants, all of the latter have 
travelled along the same road. The other is that many of the flexions 
which still survive in them have no use in die written, and even less in 
the spdcen, language. 

In two ways French has gone further than English. It has more cmn- 
pletely duown overboard noun-ease and adjecdve-eomparMon in Avour 
of roundabout or, as we shall bencdbrth say, analytical or isolaSing ex- 
pressions equivalent to our optional “qf,” and "more . . . thasC* or "the 
most.” Though Frendi has an elaborate tense system on ptqier, some of 
its verb flexions never intrude into conversation, and we can shcnt- 
dicuit others by anal3rtical constructions such as our "I am going 
to .. .” The Danish, Norwegian, and the eonoersatioHal Swedish verb 
has lost personal flexion altc^ether; and the time fleximi of Gennan, 
like dutt the Scandinavian languages, is dosety paraUd to our own. 
The pexscnal flexion of Frendi is sixty per cent a conveotkm of wthhig, 
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^vilh OD odatenoe in the spoken langni^. We mi^ almost taej the 
same about tine gender and case flexums of the G er man adjeoive^ 
because tfaqr do not stick out in quidc ccmvetsadon. The mete fiict that 
proof leadm overlook wrong fleadonal endings &r more often than 
hioottect qwUing of the root itself shows how little they contribute to 
understanding of the written word. 

ha Teutonic languages such as Dutch, Norwegian, <» Geaaga, 
and in Rcnnanoe languages sudi as Spanith^br French, many 
fiw vthkh RigHsh has no equivalent cnttribute nothing to the : 
of a statement, and therefine litde to tlw ease wid> which we can i 
to read quickly or write without being quite unintelligible. So we can ^ 
make rapid progress in doing either of these, if we concentrate our 
attention first on the rules of grammar wfaidi tdl us.sometfaing about 
die "Mining of a statement. This is the part of grammar called syntax. 
We are going to kxdc at it in the next chapter. 

Syntax is die most important part of grammar. The rules of syntax 
ate the only general rules of a monosyllabic language such as 
Since Chinese monosyllables have no internal flexion, e.g. diange from 
man to men or mouse m mtce, all Chinese toot words axe patddes. 
Because rules of syntax ate also the most essential rules of English, 
it is helpful to recognize how English, mote pardcularly Anglo- 
Ametican, has come to resemble Chinese through decay of the 
flexionBl system. Three features of this change emphasize their 8imi> 
huities. TIm first is that English is very rich in monosyllables. The 
second is the great importance of certain types of monosyllables. 
The third is that we can no longer draw a d^-cut line between the 
parts of speech.* In odwt words, the vocabulary of Rngliah jt also 
beccmung a vocabulary of patddes. 

To sqr that Ei^lish is rich in monosyllables in this ocmtext does ncM 
mean tto an Englishman necessarily uses a higher propottiim of mono- 
syQddes dum a Frenchman ot a Goonan. It means tto in speaking or 
in wridi^ Enghsh, we can rdy on monosyllables mcne than we can when 
we write or speak Ftendi c» German. The fidlowkig passage iUustrates 
how die ttandatots of the authorized version of die English Bible drew 
on thdt native stoch of monosyllables. It is the first ten verses of the 
fimrih Goqid, and die only words made up of more dian one syllafale 
ate in italics: 

* Janer (.EngSOi m Ou Future) boldly uses the two Chinese oategoriet in 
the ibrthcigbt statement: “English words may be dassified into what ore 
known at>W or aav9 words.” 
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In the btgimmg wu the Word, aad the Word wu with God, and 
the Word vras God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by him, and mthoux him was not any thing made that waa 
made. In him was life, and the life was die lig^t of men. And the light 
tMneth in darknea and the darkness comprehended it not. There was a 
man smt from God whose name was Jdin. The same came Sat a mkness 
to bear witness of the Light that all men through him might believe. He 
was not that Light but was sent to bear witness of that Light. That was 
the true Light which lighteth every man that eometh into the world. He 
was in the world, and the world was made by him, and the world knew 
him not. 

A word-count of the corresponding passage in some other European 
languages (British and Foreign Bible Society edidons) gives diese 
figures: 


LAMGUAGB 

NO. OF WORDS 

NO. OF 

MONOSYLLABLES 

PERCENTAGE 

ENGLISH 

139 

124 

90 

ICELANDIC 

138 

100 

73 

GERMAN 

135 

100 

74 

FRENCH 

121 

78 

64-5 

LATIN 

92 

26 

28 


A comparison between the figures fi>r French and its highly syn- 
diedc parent Latin, or between Bible English and German or Icelandic, 
which are nearer to the English of the Venerable Bede, shows that this 
fiatute of Engiish is not an accident of birth. It is a product of evolu- 
tion due to the disappeaianoe of afiSzes. Decay of these affixes has gone 
widi die inttoducdon of roundabout eqiressions involving the use td* 
parddes sudi as of, to, more them, most, or of a qiecial dass dT verbs 
some of wbkh (e.g. shall, can, may) have mote or less conqiletely 
lost any "wnt*«ng unless associated wiA another verb. These hdper 
verbs hmt few if any of die trade-maria of their dass. None of dra 
has die oiw surviving Eng^ flexion -s of the third penon singular; 
a nd the ir altetnadve forms (jootdd, should, could, migki) would be diffi- 
cult to recognise as such nni*** we know thdr history. Three oi than 
{skoB, eon, mry) never had the -eng detivadve eharacteristic of other 
Pj ^iah verbs ; 1^ one hdpet, not included among the examptes dted, 
has no singfe disdnettve finture of its dass. The fadper mutt has no 
of person or tense, and we cannot say masting. CsHed a verb by 
co ur tesy in le c og n it^ of its versatile pash it i> aow t pardde. 

In odior lodo-Eotopean Isr^uages, indudfaig die m ode m Sondt* 
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navian dialects which have lost personal flexion, dae uninflegted verb 
stem turns iq> as a separate word only in die in^atroe. Both the 
present tense and the infinidve after helper verte in roundabout 
expressions equivalent u> Latin tenses have their characterisdc afiSxes. 
One invariant English word does service for the present tense form 
(except in the third person singular), the imperadve and the infinitive 
of other Indo-European verbs. Many verb-roots are identical with 
diose of noons; and English nouns of this't^ are often identical wiA 
the verb form which serves for die present tensei, infinitive impeti^ 
tive of other European languages. In very many sitiintin na in whids 
English verbs occur, there is therefore no distinction between the fotm\ 
of what we call the verb and the form of what we call a noun. The 
following comparison between English and Norwegian illustrates 
this: 

a motor en bil 

I motar jeg bilar 

I shall motor leg skal bil« 

A pedant may object to the choice of so new a word. Bible En glish 
provides many examples of the same thing, for instance /sor, sin, love, 
praise, delight, promise, hope, need, footer', and die day’s work supplies 
many others whidi have been in use as long as hammer, nail, screw, use, 
dust, fire. When an electrician says he is going to earth a terminal , a 
bacteriologist says that he will culture a micro-otganism, or a driver 
says that he will park his taxi, each of them is exploiting one of the 
most characteristic idiosyncrasies of Shakespeare’s English. He is doing 
something which would be quite natural to a Oiinaman but very 
shoddng to the Venerable Bede. 

We can press the comparison between English and Chinese a stage 
further. By dttqiiMng gender-concord, English fiir^ted die distin- 
guishing diaracteristic of the adjectiee about die time of Chaucer. The 
only trade-mad: left is that certain words equivalent to Latin, Greek, 
<w German adjectives still have (a) cott^aratioe and superlative detiva* 
tives; (6) diatactetistic endings such as -teal or -a/ in b&Ueal, com- 
mercial, logical, or -se in aesAetic, electric, magnetic. These adjectival 
words m different fiom words (e.g. BAhi, commerce, b^k, aesthetics, 
dectriaty, magnetkm) equivalent to corresponding German or Gred: 
nouns. A distinctum of this sort was breaking down befrae the PQgtim 
Fadiets embarked on the Mayfiouer. Bible Ejiglfah 
a^ectim identical bodi widi die dtetionary fhinns of nouns such as 
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gptdt sOoer, cron, copper, leather, and vndi die dictkmaiy form cd' vetbs 
such as dean, dry, warm, free, open, loose. 

Since Mayflower tunes the number of adjecdve-nouns, or* as Jesper- 
sen calls thm in lecognidon of the &ct that they are no longer distin- 
guishable> stAstaniives, has increased yearly. Some pedants who have 
forgotten their Bibk lessons in Stmday school objea to night star- 
vation, ice man, sex e^eal, petrol pump, or road traffic signal, without 
tealizing that they follow such impressive leadership as the Knight 
Temfdar, Gladstone hc^, and our Lady mother. These objections 
usually come fiom the gentry who call a man a /Zed if he wants income 
tax rdiff' for working-class parents. What is spedally diaracteristic of 
Anglo-American is the large and growing group of words whidi can be 
verbSy nouns, or adjecdves in the sense that we use them to translate 
words belonging to each cf these three dosses in language which have 
presaved the trade-marks of the parts of speech. Even in this dass, some 
have the sanction of long usage. 

For instance, we speak of wata lilies or wata power, and we use the 
municipal water supply to water the garden, when there is a shortage 
of water. If we have too little water, our loc^ representative can put a 
question at question time; and does not question our grammar whoi we 
test his professions of goodwill by making the water shortage a test 
case. Even headmistresses who do not think that sex is a genteel word 
can put love to the test by looking for a love match in books they love. 
Sudi words as water, question, test, and love in this sequence tove a 
single flexion -s which can be tacked on the same dictionary form as a 
fonctionless personal affot, or as a signal of the plural number. They 
may also take the affixes -ing and -ed. Other words of this class, such as 
cttt(a cut with the knife, a cut finger), or hurt, have no -ed derivative. From 
Chinese, which has no flexions at all, it is a small step to a language in 
which die same toot can take on the only three surviving flexions of 
the Anglo-American verb, or the single surviving flwdon of the English 
noun, and can do service as the flexionless English adjective. 

LfiARKING A MODERN LANGDAGE 

Tike die Story of Frankie and Johnnie, our review of the decay of die 
flCTinnnl system has a moral. It is neidier the plan of the text-books 
which begiD with the declension of the noun on page i, nor the advice 
of phoneticians who advocate learning by ear. Though we cannot use a 
dictkmary with profit unless we know somediing about acddqioe, we 
can li ghi*^ the tedium of getting a reading knowledge of a language, or 
of writing it intelligibly, if we concentrate first on learning: (a) fiexkmal 
derivatives least easy to recognize, when we look up the standard fiitm 
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girca io a dictkauty; (&) fiodoaal derivatives wliidi still sSect die 
meaning of a statement. 

To die fixst class bdknig die personal pconouns. It rixnild be our 
first task to memorize them, because we have to use them constantly, 
and because thqr often have case-form vriiich are not recognizably like 
the dictionaty word. Fortunately tb^ ate not numerous. The accom- 
panying tables give dieir equivalents in the Teutonic languages. Their 
Roinanoe equivalents ate on pp. 331, 332, 363, 369, 372. In subsequent 
chapters die Loom will set out the minimum of grammar necessary for 
the reader who wants to get a reading or writing knowledge of th^. 


TEUTONIC POSSESSIVES* 


ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

my 

ifffif (etc.) 


mein (eta) 

(thy) 

Din (etc.) 

foua 

dein (etc.) 

our 

vdr (etc.) 

vor (etc.) 

onze or om (n) 

unser (etc.) 

your 

Br (etc.) 

Deres 

Uw 

Ihr(etc.) 

his 

hpns 

zijn 

8ein(etc.) 

her 

heimes 

hendes 

hoar 

ihr (etc.) 

its 

dess 

dens 

zijn 

sein (etc.) 

their 

deras 

deres 

hm 

ihr (etc.) 


Those italicized have neuter 

fLike other adjec- 
tives take -a in 

These have case 


singuljur and 

plural forms 

as well as gender 


mtt^ndna or mit-miney vdrt-^ 

plural. 

andnumber forms 


vdra or The form 

(p. 295) and are 


given is the common ain- 


declined like 


gular. Dtif and Er bdiave 


e.g. unser, unsere. 


like min and vdr respectively. 


unser. llie form 





given is the masc. 
nomin. sing. 


* Swedish and Danish have no special mine, ours, etc., fomu. Gennan has 
a triple set of possessive pronouns. Two of them follow the declension of the 
weak adjective and are used after the definite article (e.g. der meimge ot tier 
maw); thethird behaves like the strong adjective and appears when not pre- 
ceded by der, die, das (e.g. meiner. meine, memes). 

When you have memorized the pronouns in their appropriate situa- 
tions, concentrate on the fallowing. Firs^ learn the plural forms of the 
noun, because the difference between one dollar and several dollats is 
often important. Then learn to recognise and to recall the helper verbs, 
wch as ^ ecpuvalexits of shod, wtU, hoos, and u, etc., how to use daern, 
and widi whiK forms of other verbs (parddples or infinidve) they keqp 
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oompany. Before botheruig about the tense-forms given in other books 
you may read, you should make sore that those which other bodks give 
you* are necessary in ordinary speech or correspondence.. The only 
useful flexions which have not come up for discussion are those of 
comparison. These have disappeared in the Romance languages (French, 
Ital^, and Spanish). In all the Teutonic languages they ate like our 
own, and will therefore oforr little diffiodty. Above all, stidc to ^ 
following rules: I 

(t) Get a bir^$-eye view of the grammatical peculiarities of a langur 
before trying to memorize anything. f 

(ii) Do not waste time trying to memorize the case-endings of t^ 
nouns, or any of the flexions of the adjective (other than ami^ 
parison)) till you have made a start in reading. They contribute 
little if anything to the meaning of a statement in most European 
languages which you are likely to want to learn. It is doubtful 
whether they ever had a clear-cut use in the spoken language, and 
any use they once had in the written language is now fulfilled by 
other rules, which we shall learn in the next chapter. 

FURTHER READING 

GRAY Foundation of Language. 

JAGGER Modem English. 

English for the Future. 

PALMER An Introduction to Modem UnguisEct. 

PEI Languages for R^or and Peace. 

SCHLAUCH The Gift 0/ Tongues. 

SHEFFiELO Grammar and Tlnnking. 


* They sometunes divulge this in a footnote, if not in the text. 



CHAPTER IV 


SYNTAX~THE TRAFFIC RULES 
OF LANGUAGE 


What gra mm a ri an s who have studied Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit caU 
the parts of speech (i.e. verbs, noum, adjectives, etc.) depends on the 
way in which we form derivatives from dictionary words of such 
languages. It is helpful to know about how grammarians use these 
terms, if we want to learn another Indo-European language, because the 
student of Russian, German, Italian, French, or even Swedish has to 
deal with flexions which have wholly or largely disappeared in modem 
English. This does not mean that putting words in pigeon-holes as 
nounSi pronotms^ adjeciwes^ verbs^ and particles has any necessary con- 
nexion with what words mean^ or with the way in whidi we have to 
arrange them to make a meaningful statement. In fact, classifying words 
in this way helps us little in the study of languages whicfo have pursued 
a different line of evolution. 

There is, of course, a rough-and-ready correspondence between some 
of these terms and certain categories of meaning. It is true, for instance, 
that names of persons and physical objects are nouns, that physical 
qualities used as epithets, i.e. when associated with names of objects or 
persons, are generally adjectives, and that most verbs indicate action 
or reaction, i.e. processes or states. When we have said this, we are left 
with several circumstances which blur the outlines of a functional defi- 
nition of the parts of speech in all languagesof the Indo-Europeangroup. 

One that Bacon calls man’s inveterate habit of dwelling upon abstrac- 
tions, has created a large class of names which have the same flexions as 
nouns, and stand for qualities or processes cognate with the meaning of 
adjective or verb forms. Headline idiom breaks through all the func- 
tional fences which schoolbooks put up round the parts of speech. 
Thus yesiibrday’s marriage of heiress to lounge uzard means 
exactly the same as the more prosaic statement that an heiress mamed 
a lowtge lizard yesterdays and sudden death of vice squad chief is just 
fli^other way of annniincing the sad news that a vice squad chi^ died 
suddenly. 

Such examples show that there is no category of meaning exclusively 
common to the English verb, to the English noun, or to the English 

B 
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adjective vrtien /ormalfy distinguishable. This is also true of all lan- 
guages included in the bido-Euxopean group. Similar remarks apply 
with equal force to die pronoun. When we recognize as such a word 
whidi lacks the characterisdc terminals of an adjecdvi^ a noun» or a verb 
in a flezional language like Latin, we depend largely on the ctmtext For 
instance, the Enghsh pardcks a or tAs are «t'gnnl« that die next word is 
not a verb or a pronoun, and die presence .of a pronoun usually labdis 
the next word a jdain statement as a ve^. A pronoun usualty stax^ 
for some nune-word previously mendoned; Imt in certain c ont ete 
personal pronouns may stand for toothing whidi has gone before, aM 
fit has no specific reftrenoe to anything at all, when used in what gtaiq- 
marians call impersonal constructions such as it seems. Neither die 
pronoun nor the verb, vhidi we recognize as such by the flexional -s in 
the same context as the third person here fits into any tidy definition 
based on the fimction of words in a sentence, i.e. what they mean. Few 
of us now postulate a force not of oursdves which makes ^ raininess, 
when wc say U rams. 

To some extent we select one of several word-forms with the same 
general meaning in acondanoe with the process of analogical extennon 
which plays such a large part (p. 204) in the growth of speedi. In 
literate communities grammarians also take a hand in shaping the 
conventions of language by prescribing certain patterns of expression 
based on precedents establish by authors cS repute, or on paradigms 
fimn die practice of dead languages which have more ostentation-value 
than vernacular utterance. The most time-honoured modd of this t]q)e 
is called the sidgect-predicate relation (see p. 117). 

Till recendy grammar books used to sqr that every sentence has to 
have at least two components, a verb and its subjea, whidi must either 
contain a noun or be a pronoun. Accordingly, it is mcorrect to write 
rainy day, what? The only intelligible definition which usualty tells us 
what grammarians would call the subject of a Latin or Gred: sentence 
is that it answers the questions formed by putting who or what in front 
of the verb; and this does not get us fiu wl^ we replace die preceding 
exptessioo by die **sentenoe”: is it not a rainy day? Who or what tains, 
in diis context, is less a mattn of grammar than of thedk^cal opinion. 
Buddhists and Christians, atheists and agnostic^ would not agree 
about the correa answer, and a Soots sdioolmistress of any persuaskm 
would find it difficult to convince a Chinaman that the «'»MMning of the 
oisoiog remads would be more eqdidt if we put it » in firant of the 
first, and there is in fitmt of the seo^: 
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Fim EngUsh gmukman Gooking at the setdiig sun): Not so dusty, 
what? ' 

Second EngUsh gentleman: No need to rave about it like a damned 
poet, old man. 

Thougjh it is quite true that the absence of a perceived situation 
makea it necessary to be more explicit in wridng than in speech, there 
are no sufficient reasons for believing that addition cxf verbs would 
improve the proverbial: one man, one vote; more speed, less haste; or 
much cry, little wooL Most of us use telegrams only on occasions when 
it is specially important to be rather thrifty wiffi words. When we 
have to pay for the use of words, we get down to essentials. Even 
those who can afford to dine habitually in costumes designed to inhibit 
excessive cerebration do not spend an extra cent for a verb in: dinner 
seven-thirty black tie. If a sentence is a word sequence with a **verb’* 
and a ^^subject,” any issue of a daily paper shows that a complete state- 
ment, request, direction, or questicm, sufficiently explicit for rapid 
reading, need not be a sentence. The following examples fiom the 
headlines are in the lineage cff the Chartist plea: more pigs, less parsons: 

CONTROL THREAT TO EXPORT COTTON TRADE: BUSDSDBSS AS USUAL IN SPITE 

OF war: cuty cshoir of sirens all in harmony now: Chinese approval 

FOR U.S. (X)NGRESS MOTION! VIOLENT DEMAND FOR VKX PURGE IN VALE- 
DICTORY sermon: whites in Congo without moral sense: no new 

OFFER FROM NAZI NAPOLEON: MORS PROSPERITY LESS PE TT I NG PLEA FROM 
LOCAL pulpit: shop WINDOW SILK UNDIES PROTEST FROM PRELATE! 
PERUVIAN WOOLS TRANSFER TO WHITEHALL FOOLl FREEDOM RADIO FORE- 
CAST OF FIRTH OF FORTH RAID: ALIENIST ATTACK ON PENITENTIARY FOR 
PANSY boy: PLAIN WORDS TO ANTI-PANTIE PARSON.* 

If we have to translate a language, such as Chinese, widi no fonnal 
distinction between words we classify as nouns, verbs, pronouns, 

* In his book. The Study of Language, Hans Oertel draws attention to the 
absence of any pretence at a subject-prc^cate form in advertisements which 
ate also compost with due regard for economical use of words, e.g. VOR sale 
A LARm HOUSE WITH GARDEN ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS SANITARY PLUMBING 
SET TUBS. A significant comment on the dead hand of classical 
follows this example: 

**Many instances of this kind can be found: they seem to be absent in 
the literary remains of the classical languages, or at least exoesslvdiy rare. 
1 do not recall a single instance ezceptisg hat of names ... or super- 
scriptions ... or headings implyi^ dates. . . . Perhaps the reason is 
that the nominaswe endings (of which the modern languages have largebr 
rid themselves) were too strongly (hatged with the Afunctional* meaning 
of the subject relation: that therefore they could not wdU appear otuskle 
the sentence without the retinue of a verb.** 
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adjecdves> and parddes, we have to forget everythmg we may have 
leuned atom the models of European grammar. In English we can 
keep dose to the pattern of Chinese without using any verbs at all. The 
foUowing specimens of Chinese poetry (adapted foom Walqr*s delight- 
ful translations) show that the effect is not unpleasing, and the meaning 
does not suffer, when we retain the telegraphic or headline idiom of the 
original: 

(o) 

Wedding party on both river banks. 

Coming of hour. No boat. 

Heart lust. Hope loss. 

No view of desire. 

(W 

Marriage by parent didce 
Afar in Earth comer. 

Long journey to strange land. 

To of Wu Sun. 

Tent for house, walls of felt. 

Raw flesh for food. 

For drink milk of the mare. 

Always home hunger. 

Envy of yellow stork 
In flight for old home. 

Some of the difficulties of grammar are due to the survival of a 
pretentious belief that accepted habits of expression among Euro- 
pean nations axe connected widi universal prindples of reasoning, and 
that it is the business of grammatical definitions to disdose them. A 
complete system of k^c which carried on its back the disputes of the 
medieval sdraolmen started off with a grammatical misconception atom 
the simplest fimn of statement. The schoolmen believed that the 
simplest form of assertion is one which contains the vmb to be, and that 
the verb to beta this context has some necessary connexion with real 
emstence. Th^ therefore had to have a substance called felsity in a 
siqtpoutitious Realm of Ideas to accommodate the existence implied in 
tto statement: suds vietos are false. 

So the ^pe specimen of argument reduced to its siaq>lest terms, as 
given in the old text-bodts of logic, was: AO tsien are tsunial. Socrates » 
a tnan. Thertfore Socrates is vsavtal. In similar situatians the translators 
of the Authorized Version of the Old Testament consdentiousfy pm 
such words as » or ar« in italics. The Hebrew language has no equi- 
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valent for tiiem vvbm used in this way. In Semitic, as in many odier 
languages, e.g. Malay, the connexion of a name with its attribute is 
indicated by position, as when we say: fine paragrapkt this. Headline 
idiom also shuns the verb be as copula linking topic and attribute or as 
marie of identity, e.g. five emnsERS in AcnoN, presiiknt in Balti- 
more TO-NIGHT, NEW TENNIS CHAMPION LEFT-HANDED, OHIO FBO- 
FESSOR NOBEL PRIZEMAN. 

In a simple statement which calls attention to some characteristic of 
a thing or person, the function of the verb to when so used, has 
nothing to do with real existence; and it has nothing to do with the 
usual role of a verb in a sentence. We recognize it by purdy formal 
criteria inasmudi as it takes different forms in accordance with the 
pronoun that precedes it, and with the time to which the statement 
refers. Its real function, which is merely m indicate tune, could be 
equally well expressed, as in Chinese, by die use of a particle such as 
mce or formerly (past), non or still (present), henc^orlk or eventually 
(future). 

From what has been said it is now dear that there is no universal 
syntax, i.e. roles of grammar whidi ded with how to dioose words and 
arrange them to make a statement with a definite meaning, in all 
languages. In this chapter we shall confine oursdves mainly to a more 
modest theme. Our aim will be to get a bird’s-eye view of essential 
roles which hdp us to learn those languages spoken by our nearest 
European ndghbours, i.e. languages bdonging to the Romance and 
Teutonic divisions of the Indo-European fomily. To speak, to write, or 
to read a language, we need to know many derivative words not com- 
monly listed in dictionaries. We have now seen what they are, and 
which ones are most important in so for as they contribute to the mean- 
ing of a statement or question, an instructiem or a request. When we 
can recognize them, and can use those which are essential, without 
offence to a native, we still need to know in what drcumstances a word 
in one language is equivalent to a word in another, how the meaning 
a sequence of words is a&cted by the way in wltich we arrange tiiein, 
and what derivatives to use in a particular context. Of these thre^ the 
last is the least important, if we merely wish to read fluently or to 
oursdves intdligible. The seoemd is tire most important b^ fin: read- 
ing or fi» self-expressicm. The third is spcdally inqmrtant only if we 
aim at writing cotrectiy. 

Humanitarian sentimem compels the writer to issue a warning at 
tiiis stage, wbat follows is not bbdsidb rbadum. The leader vtiio 
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» giviog tbe Loom the aiioe>ovar for foe fost time foould scan the 
NEXT TWO SEcnoNS witiiout onduc atteation to theexamples. Theie- 
afiser we shall resame our oaxrative painksdy. 

THE ANABCHT OF WtHtDS 

Many of the diflBculriea of learning a foreign language arise through 
fiulnie to recognize to what extent and in, what cucumstanoes words ^ 
one language ate strkdy agimulent to words in another. Ifwestartwifo 
a clear grasp of what word-correspondence involves, we can gream 
reduce the tedious memory-work involved in fixing a minimum 
vocabulary fi» constant and reliable use. \ 

Whether any word in one language corresponds more or less often 
to a particular word in another depends largdy on the class to which it 
belongs. Numerals are foe most reliable, and names or physical qualities 
also bdiave wdl. If such words have hom(q>hones, we have no difficulty 
in recognizing the fiict, and a little common-sense prevents us from 
assuming that we ate entitled to transplant a maaphorical usage in 
fineign soil. So it is nnneoessaty to point out that we cannot correctly 
translate sudi expressions as a yeihw streaky or a atgcer daddy y by looking 
up the corresponding name words or epithets in a small dictionary. 
People who ate not language-conscious ate liable to mishaps of tiiis 
sor^ though fisw us ate likely to commit the double crime of the 
English lady who said to the Paris cabman; Cochcuy U printen^ est 
eassi.* 

The most capricious words in a lanEiingw like out own ate particles, 
eqtedally those classified as directives (e.g. to, mthy for) and the link- 
words or cor^uHctions (e.g. asidy becasue, thoitgh). The difficulties whidi 
arise when using pattides am of three kinds. One is that in any lan- 
guage particles ate spedally liable to idiomatic use. A second is that 
the iwaning <i£ a sin^ particle in any one language mscy emtnace 
the more restricted meaning rtf two or more pattides in a second. The 
thitd is that vfoen two particles with tile same meaning are assigned to 
dffifiaeot si t aa t ions , we need m know whether a fbteign equivalent 
given in the dictionaty is appro{niate to the context, bdfote we can 
ttandate them. 

Any pattide has a ekonieteristK meaning in the sense that we ^ use 
it in a latge dass of situations to signify tiie same kind of tdationahip. 
Thus the cbaractetistic of the Engitsh word to iimilves ditec- 

• Coekem (pig) Car eedm (coadiman). The woid prteMmpi means sfriat 
teeasoaO. 2hs aariar of a osb is It NswR. 
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don of movement. We may dso use a pudde In ritnations vdien it 
does not have hs characteristic meaning. In aiidi situations we may not 
be able m detect any common thread of meaning Thus the directive 
significance of to doea not help us to see why we put it in the eiqnession 
mUh r^erenee to. It does not tell us why we must insen it in aUoa me to 
iotAu,orvdiy weomititinlslmedotto. Since particles of all languages 
dose to our own have idiomatic uses of riiis sort, dictionaries usually 
give us the choice of a huge number of foreign equivalents for one and 
die same particle. We can say that a parade of one language corre- 
sponds to a single partide in another language only when we are 
speaking of its characteristic meaning, or its use in some particular 
context. 

Examples given bdow illustrate pitfoUs into which we can foil when 
using particles. The first four give the German, Swedish, and English 
eqiressions equivalent to four French phrases containing the same 
partide, d. The last four give French, German, and Swedish equivalents 
for four English expressions all of which begin with m. The French 
d of these expressions requires four different German, and diree 
different English or Swedish partides. The English m of the other 
set requires four different Frendi or German, and three different 
Swedish partides: 


FRENCH QERMAN 


SWEDISH 


BNCSLISB 


pied 
d Berlin 
d la c6te 
d mes frais 


zu Fuss 
nach Berlin 
an der K^te 
auf meine Kosteni 


till fots 
till Berlin 
vid kusten 
pk min rdkning 


on foot 
to Berlin 
at the coast 
at my espense 


dans lame 
en hlver 
ie soir 

de bonne heure 


auf der Strasse 
im Winter 
am Abend 
zu rechter Zeit 


p&gatan 
om vintem 
pk kvflllen 
igod dd 


in the street 
m winter 
m the evening 
m good time 


Just as the largest party in Parliament need not be a party with a 
dear maiorityg the characUrutk meaning of a partide need not be the 
meaning common to the majority of situations in which we have to use 
it. It may happen that we can recognize nKwre than one large class of 
situations in which a particle has a distinctive significance. For instance, 
die directive mih turns up commonly in two senses. It has an mstru- 
mental use for which we can substitute the roundabout e xpc c ss ion by 
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TEUTONIC PREPOSITIONS 


ENGLISH 

(a) TIME: 

t&a 

at 

before 

during (•■ iiij 
in (s hence) 
since 
tiU 

(b) PLACE: 

above (« over) 
among 

around 

behind (« after) 
below (a under) 
beside (» by) 
between 
in 

>ii front of (= before^ 
on (a supported by) 
opposite 
outside 


SWEDISH DANISH 



eflier 


fore 

1 

for 


under 


om 


sedan 

1 

sided* 

till 

1 

til 

6ver 


over 



blandt 

omkring 

bakom 

1 

bagved 


nnder 


vid 


ved 



mellem 

framfor 


foran 



paa 

mittemott 

over for 



udenfor 


DUTCH 

GERMAN 

na 

oacb 

om 

wpi 

voor 

vor 

gedurende 

wfthrend 

sinds 

,aeit 

tor 

Ibis 

boven 


tusschen 


om 

um 

achter 

hinter 

onder 

unter 

b^ 

bei;nebeD 

tussdien 

zwischen 

voor 

VOl 

op 

auf 

cegenover 

gegenfrber 

Duiten 

ausserhalb 


(e) DIRECTION: 
across 


along 
around 
from 
into 
out of^ 


over (» above) 
past (» beyond) 


to 


towards 

under (>■ below) 


(4) ASSOCIATION: 
according to 

agains* (» in opposition to) 
about (•■ concerning) 
except 

ror (« on behalf 
for (•> in place of) 
in spite oC; 
nst^QiC 
of 

on account of r >■ because of) 
with (« in the company of) 
without 


(«) INSTRUMENTALITY: 

, 

tor (m as a means of) 
to «-inorderto + infinicive)| 
with (w by means of) 


Over 


over 

Ober 



angs 

langs 


omkring 

rondom; om 

um . . herum . 

frAn 

1 te 

van 

von 



in 

at 

od 

uit 

aus 

Over 


over 

ttber 

forbi 

forb 

voorbi) 

an . . vorbei 

genom 

gennem 

door 

durcfa 

till 

til 


zu; nach; 

emo 

mod 

naar ... toe 

auf ...zu 



onder 

unter 

enligi 

eftei 

volgens 

gemass; nach 

emot 

imod 

tegen 

gcgcn 


om 

over; van 

fiber; von 

atom 

undtagen 

behalve 

ausgenommeo 

for 

for 

voor 

for 

for 

for 

voor 

for 

trots 

trods 

niettegenstaande 

trotz 

istUletfor iStedetto. 

in plaats van 

ansutt 

av 

af 

van 

von 

pa gnind av paa Grand af wegens 

wegen 


med 

met 

mit 

tttan 

uden 

londer 

ohnc 

av 

at 

van; doo. 

von; dutch 

tfll 

til 

voor 

for 

for att 

for at 

omte 

umzu 


med 

met 

mit 
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ROMANCE PREPOSITIONS 


ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

ITALIAN 

) TIME: 





alter 

apris 

despu6s de 

depois de 

dopo 

at 

il 


a 


before 

avant 

antes de 

primadi 

during (» in) 

pendant 

de aqui a 

durante 

in (» hence) 

dans 

daqui a 

fra 

since 

depuis 

desde 

da 

till 

jusqu’i 

hasta 

atit 

fine a 

) PLACE: 


de 



above (» over) 

au-dessus de 

por dma de 

sopra di 

flfTinng 

paimi 

entre 

fra; tra 

around 

autour de 

airededor de 

em redor de 

attomo a 

behind (» after) 

derrite 

detr&s de 

atr&s de 

dietro 

below (» under) 

sous; au- 
dessous de 

debaio de 

debaixo de 

sotto 

beside (•> by 

pihs de; i 

cerca de; ai 

peno de; ao 

presso di; 

c6t6de 

lado de 

lado de 

accantoa 

between 


entre 


fra; tra 

in 

dans; en 

en 

em 

in 

in front of before 

devrat 

delante de 

em frente de 

davanti a 

on (» supported by) 

sur 

sobre; en; 
endmade 

s6bre; em 

su; sopra 

opposite 

eniacede 

en frente de 

em frente de 

di taedaa 

outside 

hors de 

fuerade 

fora de 

fiiori di 

DIRECTION: 





across 

iL travers 

a travtt de 

attraverso 

along 

le long de 

1 alolargode 

ao longo de 

lungo 

around 

autour de 

1 airededor de 

em redor de 

attomo a 

from 


de 


da 

into 

dans; en 

en 

em 

in 

out of 

hors de; de 

tuera de; de 

fora de; de 

tuoridi; da 

over (=* above; 

par dessus 

por encima de 

por dma de 

al di sopra di 
al (U Ui di 
attraverso:- 

past (» beyond) 

through 

au delk de 
it travers; par 

m^ alU de 
atravds 

iprii^if ftHiwnte do 

de;por 





per 

CO 

a 


a 


cowards 

vers 

hada 

para 

por debaixo de 

verso 

under (» below) 
lASSOCIATION: 

sous 

debajo de 

sotto 



de; sur 

de; sobre 

de; s6bre 

di; sopra 


seion; d’apr^ 

segfin 

de actodo com 

secondo 

imst ( » m opposiuon to; 

contre 

contra 

contro 

except 

except^ 

excepto 

eccetto 

for (» on behalf of) 

pour 

por 

P« 

- for C» in place of) 

pour 

por 

, P« 

in spite of 

malgrd 

apesar de 

adispeccodi 

instead of 

au lieu de 

en lugar de 

em lugar de 

invece di 

of 


de 

di 

^unt of ( « because of) 

k cause de 

a causa de 

1 por causa de 

a causa di 


k 


a 


1 • * ! •Ik • V 

avec 

con 

com 

con 

m without 

sans 

nn 

sem 

senza 

1/S7 RVMSNTAUTYi 





L, 

par;dc 

por 

da 

■or as a means of) 

pour 

para 

per 

^in order to + infinitive) 

pour 

para 

per 

|pth (« by means of) 

avec 

con 

com 

con 


■ B* 
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means of \riien we open a can of peas vAih a tin-opener. It has also an 
associative use fin which we can substitute m thecompany when we 
go with a &iend to the theatre. The link-word as is another patdde 
which we use in two ways, both oonunon and each with a characteristic 
"waning- We may use it vdien the word wMe would be more suitably 
and we often use it when because would be more explicit. It is therefbre 
not a necessary word to put in out basic 'fist. Its absence gives rise 
to no difficulty if we cultivate the habit of examining the meaning 
of the words we use, and the range of dioioe which our own languagf 
permits. 

Few, but very few, English particles ate above suspicion finm dais 
point of view. Even and is not innocuous. It is not always a conjunction . 
(link-word). In the peculiarly English class of constructions in which it 
ocmnects two verbs, it is an instrumental directive equivalent to m order 
to or simply to. Thus try and do so ia equivalent to try to do so. Simi- 
larly go and see may often signify go in order to see. To be alert to the 
peculiarities of our own language in this way is essential if we intend 
to learn another one with a minimum of effort and tedium. We can dien 
recognize when a particle has its characteristic meaning. If so, it is ' 
rarely difficult to choose the right foreign equivalent fix>m the synonyms 
listed in a good dictionary vhidh gives examples of theii use. Those of 
us who cannot afford a good dictionary may get a due by looking up 
the equivalents for another sjmonymous, or nearly synonymous particle. 
We may then find that only one equivalent is common to both sets. 
We sometimes get another due by the wise precaution of looking up 
the English words for each of the foreign equivalents listed. Dealing 
whh tile difficulty in this way is laborious, and it is never a real economy 
to buy a small ffictionaty. 

If we ate dear about the characteristic meaning of our particles, we 
can avoid making mistakes in many situations ; but we have still to decide 
what to do when we find ourselves using a partide idiomaticalfy. The 
answer we give to tiiis questkm, perhaps mote than to any other vdiidi 
oommonfy arises in connexion with the learning a language^ decides 
bow much time we waste befine we get to the stage of espressing our- 
advea deariy without upsetting aiyone. Text-books attend to solve 
our dfficohy printing lists (ff ufiomatic eapressknis such as by tramt 
in which particular particles occur. Cursory study of sudi lists is useful 
because it hdps us to recognize unfamiliar e^neasimis if we meet 
tiiem again trim reading a both in a fineign language: but the effort of 
memorizing them far use in speech or writing is ootoasal. Unless we 
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aie content to wdt until we have got used to them fay meeting them 
often in books, we have to seek fmr anoth« sedition of oar difficulty. 

The most effintless solution emerges from Mr. C. R. Qg^’s wwk 
on the amplificadon of English for international use. The basic rale is: 
always try to be as teepKat as possible. This means that when you are 
to use a particte, you must first decide ^^ether you ate using it 
with its eharaeteristic meaiung. If the answer is yes, your word-list can 
suiqdy its c or rect equivalent. If the answer is no, (he thing to do is to 
recast the statement without the use of the idiom in ^ch it occurs. 
You can best see what this means with the help of an illustration. Let 
us suppose that we want to say in French or in German: I take no 
pleasure in diating. The word m has one characteristic meaning, and 
only one. In English, we say that A is m B, if B surrounds, encloses, or 
contains A. Since skating does not surround, enclose, or contain 
pleasure, we have got to ask ourselves whether we can say the same 
thing in other wonte. 

We can get rid of the offending directive by putting this in the form: 
skating does not please me. This is not quite sadsffictoiy, because the 
English use of the derivative of the verb is peculiar; and it is 
important m understand its peculiarities, if we want to become pro- 
ficient in a foreign language. We use the -mg derivative of die English 
verb in three ways fi>r which other European languages require at least 
two and usually three different words. Ctee which corresponds widi the 
so-called present partidple in other European languages is its use as an 
epithet in such expression as an erring child. A second is its use as a 
name fiir a process in the first of the three following equivalent e^oes- 
sions: 

Erring is human: forgiving is divine. 

To err is human: to forgive divine. 

Error is human: forgiveness divine. 

When so used, grammar books call it a verbal noun. ]ff it takes an object 
it is called a ger$tnd, tain the difficulties of learning Dutch, or the dangers 
of ecOing doughnuts.* To this use as a iwme-wotd we h^ to add the 
^atioe construction with the verb **to be,” as in / am walking, you 

* The Old English present participle ended in -smfe, e.g. abidende. The -iag 
(tmg or -ing) terminal originaUy belonged to nouns, as in tdioUing. tiuoa it 
tadod itself on to verbs, as in barm'e'ur. So the sanae verb might have an abstract 
noun derivative and an adjectival one or true particiide,e.g.abuftM|g’ and abidendt. 

Eventually the former absorbed the latter. That is vfoy the modem -«ag form 
does the work of a participle and a verb noun (gerund). 
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were sitib^t he will be standmg» etc. In other European languages it is 
impossible to find a single word whidi corresponds to any -mg deriva- 
tive in such diverse eqnessions as a forgiomg father, fargiomg our 
trespasses. I am forgiomg you. So the -mg terminal is a danger-signaL 
We therefore recast our sentence in the (arm:! do not et^ nys^fwhenl 
Tobandle this correctly wehavetorememberdiattheworddD^. 158) 
in such a context is also an English idiom. We emit it in translation. 

These examples iUustrate one outstanding class of diffigiilfiet which 
constantly arise in learning a foreign language. Many of the obstacles 
we meet exist because we are not sufficiently alert to the peculiarities of 
our own language, and foul to seize Urn opportunity of es^lormg different 
ways of saying the same thing. The directives listed in the tables on 
pp. 136-137 ate the ones which ate really essential. We do not need 
equivalents for roundabout ditecdve constructions such as the one in 
the phrase: m case cf difficulties. We do not need it, if we have the 
essential link-word if. Anyone who knows the equivalent of ff, can 
paraphrase it in several ways, e.g. if we have difficulties, if there are 
difficulties. 

Our next difficulty when dealing with partides is that the common 
thread of meaning diatactetistic of a particle in one language may 
embrace that of two partides each with a more restricted use in another 
language. For instance, we use the English word bffore to indicate 
priority, whether a series consists of dates such as 54 B.C., A.D. 1066, 
and AJ>. 1832, or objects such as the members of a of boys stand- 

ing in single file. We can thus dissect what we mean by bffore into 
subsidiary categories of meaning such as bffore (jdace), i.e. m front of 
mid bffore (fane), i.e. earlier than, or antecedent to. This distinction 
implied by the context in English, is essential in French, because a 
Frenchman uses different words to signify btfore in such phrases as 
^ore the door and bffore the doom. When we are drawing up a basic 
list of particles we have, therefiire to look beytmd the characteristic 
meaning of the English word. 

One of the merits of our own language is that we leave much to the con- 
text. Wbetiier the RngKsh conjunction when ixSm m an event which has 
happened once for all, to an event which happens repeatedly, or to some- 
tiling whidi is still going on, is immaterial if the set-up makes the dis- 
tinction dear. We do not customarily use whenever unless we wish to 
emphasize the repetition of a process, and we are not forced to use while 
unless we wish to emphasize simulumeity. This is not true of German or 
ofKorwcgian. If he is talking about something that is over and done with 
3 German uses tds vhere wc should use when. A Norwegian uses da. 
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raUTONIC CONJUNCTIONS 


ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

after 

efteratt 

efter at 


nachdem 

and 

oefa 

OR 

en 

und 

osCmaxmer) 

som 

als 

wie 

as . . as 

lika . . . som j 

ligesaa . . . som 

zoo ... als 

so . . . wic 

braiise 

dflrfbr att 

fordi 

omdat 

well 

before 

innun 

ter 

voor 

bevor; ehe 

but 

men 

maar 

aber; sondem 

eitfaer ... or 

antingen . . . 

enten . . . 

of ... of 

entweder . . . 


eller 

eller 


Oder 

how 

hur 

hvordan 

hoe 

wie 

If 

om 

hvis 

indien 

wenn 

in order that 

tbr att 

for at 

opdat 

damit 

neither . . . nor 

varken . . . 

hverken . . • 

noch . . . noch 

weder . . . noch 


eller 

eller 



or 

el 

er 

of 

Oder 

since (temporal) 

sedan 

{ siden 

sedert 

seitdem 

so that (result) 

sA att 

saa at 

zoodat 

so dass 

than 

fin 


Han 

als 

that 

att 

at 

dat 

dass 

although 

iBStfin 

skonr 

ofschoon; 

obschon; 




hoewel 

obgleidi 

tiU 

dlls 

indtil 

tot 

bis 

when 

nfir 

naar 

wanneer; als 

wenn; als 

where 

dfir 

hvor 

waar 

wo 

whether 

om 

of 

ob 

while (temporal) 

medan 

• 

medens 

terwijl 

wfihrend 


ROMANCE CONJUNCTIONS 


ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

ITALIAN 

after 

apr^ que 

despuAs que 

depois que 

dopo che 

and 

et 

y(c) 

e 

e(ed) 

as (manner) 

comme 



as ... as 

aussi . . . que 

tan . . como 

tanto . . . como 

cosi . . . come 

because 

parce que 

porque 

perchfi 

before 

avant que 

1 antes que 

prima che 

but 


pero; mas; 

porem;ma 8 

ma 



sino 



either ... or 

ou . . . ou 

0 • . 0 

1 ou . . . ou 

0 ... 0 

how 

oomment 


come 

if 

8 

a 

1 se 

in order that 

pour que; 

1 a fin de que 

a fim de que I 

perchA; 




afifinchi 

neither . . . nor 

ni . . 

. . ni 

nem . . . nem 

nA . . . ne 

or 

ou 

1 o(u) 

ou 

0 

since (temporal) 

depuis que 

desde que 

dacchfi 

so that (result) 

desorteque 

' de modo que 

di modo che 

rfiort 

que 


di; che 

that 


que 



although 

quoique; 
bien que 

aunque 

ainda que 

benche 

finchh 

till 

when 

iusqu’li oe que 
quand 

hasta que 
cuando 

otA que 

qw 

where 

oh 


onde 

1 dove 

whether 

1 

i 

1 

le 

while (temporal) 

pendant que 

1 mientras que 

ao tempo que 

1 mentre che 
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When a Gemum refers to scnnething whidi occurs repeatedly he has to 
use owRR. The Norwegian uses ndr. Where it would be equally correct 
fer us to use the word when or the word wheh the German equivalent is 
wSkrend and the Norwegian is Mem. 

An ejtample taken feorn the history dte English language is instmo- 
tive in this connexion. In Anglo-American the partide here means 
either at this place or to this placet and the partis there means either 
at that place, or to that place. It is equally correct to say Am stood here, 
or he came here\ and it is equally correct to say he Hoed there, or Am goes 
tho’e. In Mayflower English, the particles here and there indicated 


OO two vdnte O&dWe 
• • tviTO Uadc iaitnv two wiofe 


onevvlttte Mffvilt'cf two Hade 
two Hack h mw d one while 


one at the centre 

seven Hack ttnSwZCr one white. 


•o« 


each. Hade hcstdc one white 
one white ZlcAlMSett two black 



Uadetrian^ Ut wjnte arete 
Hack square OUtSlde white circle 



diagonal 3CFOSS' square 
botbom-Ua tzwanaZrtcp ri^ 



one honzonlal Olt verticaL 
one vertical another 


THE OIRBCnVES' OF PIACE 
Fro. 21. 

porition alone, i.e. heremeant at this place, and there meant at that place. 
When we use diem to indicate direction, i.e. motion towards a place, 
our great-gteat-giandfadiets would therefore have used Uther and 
thUher. An equivalent distinction exists in Swedish or German. Tiro 
Swede says du&rhSr (you are here) or du var dor (you towe there) and 
hem hit (come here, i.e. come hither), at gd dit (go there, tx. go thither). 
Such distinctions ate very important in connexion with die use of 
otnrect foreiga equivalents fmr En^ish direedves. For that reason it is 
faelpM to classify die latter according as they do or can signify rdadons 
of tme, place, motion, a s soci ati on, and insirumentality (Figs. 21-25). 
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We have nill to dear up one difficulty befijie our trouUes widi tbe 
parddes ate over. It will be easier to understand what it is, if we first 
compare die sentences bdow: 

(a) He read after dinner. (c) he read after he dined. 

(b) He read during dinner. (d) he read tioMU he dined. 

In die fiist pair, the word cfiler has the same meaning whether used 
as a directive befine a noun or as a link-word connecting the statement 
he read with the statement he dined. Though it would be just as true to 
say that durit^ has the same meaning as tckile in the second pair, it 
would not be in keeping with the customs of BngHah to interchange 
them. Eadi has its appropriate context in En^ish, though die German 
can use the same w^ in both situadons. So in dassifying one as a 
dtredive and the other as a angunctiont the disdncdon refers only to the 
situations in whidi h is appropriate to use them. English is rdativdy 
thrifty in its use of parddes, because it has retativdy few which ate 
restricted in this way. For instance, we can use all the interrogative 
parddes (hoa, tohen, where, and wfy) as link-words. We can also use all 
die directives either as prepositions in front of a noun, or as adoerUai 
parddes standing alone. Some English adverbial parddes (sudi as soon, 
back, forward, here, very) never stand in front of a noun, but no English 
words ate pure pr^sitions, i.e. cannot stand alone without a noun. In 
some languages the disdncdon between the two dasses is much sharper. 
In German we cannot use the same pardde to translate gm^ bdow 
(adverb) and going below the surface (preposition). We have to be equally 
careful about findgn equivalents of words which can be direcdves or 
conjuncdons. In Swedish, we have to use var for wher* when we ask 
WHERE do you Hod, and dar for where when we say Ae <tied WHERE 
he was bom. 

When context demands one of two or mote equivalents, a good 
dictimiary therefore prints such abbreviations as: cotg., prep., ado., 
mterr. In makitig a basic word-list it is a good plan to lift ^ same 
Engikh word in each of these dasses to wMdi it nuqr bdong, in case it 
may requite different foreign equivalents. It is also usefiil to pay 
attention to the firct that some of our co mm on English advertnal 
parddes ate BAD mies in the sense diat smne of our cnnmon conjunc- 
tions, 64;. as ate bad tmes. Fot itwtance, we use the English word 
quite to signify somewked (e^. gmU plotted ot eonrpiletdy (quite fidi), 
and mtker to dgnify somewhat (rathe’ ai/aydde), ot pnferedrfy (he 
would rather). An essential word-list for self-expression would inchtde 
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somenhatt am^Utdy, or pnferMy. It would not give equivalents fi)r 
quite at rather. 

The most tioubtesome words for our basic vodibulary of link-words 
are that, vMdh, what, who, whom, whose. The English that can occur in 
four situations. Onecontot is oonunon to Oust, who,sttse which. One is 



PlO. 23. 


peculiar to that, and one is peculiar to who or which. They ate as 
follows 

(a) Relative use of that, who, whom, whose, which, as link-words after 
a noun or preposition following a noun, e.g.: 

This is die baboon that the bishop gave a bun to. 

This is die baboon to vfoom (or wbidi) the Inshop gave the bun. 

In such sentences, that can replace either vhkh at who, and its doivatiye 
whom, but if they come after prepositions, foe latter go fo foe aid of foe 
danse. The use at that with cftaaHy rq>laoes whose. So we have to enter 
in our basic list of link-words, ‘*that (jrd.f* and "wAom” as separate 
items. 
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(6) Comtatetive use of tkot as a link-word for whidi there is no nibsd- 
tute* in such sentences as: 


I do not believe that the creation took only six days. 

We have therefore to enter as a separate item in our basic list of link- 
words ^^that 

**(c) We cannot replace the English words who, whom, which, and w/wt 
by that when they do not refer to a person or thing in the mm dause, 
but introduce a clause expressing a note of interrogation, e.g.; 


I do not know whom you expect. 

We therefore enter who-whieh in our basic list separatdy for 


tliis string can be 
raider 
Wtth a. knife 
for tying -psTods 


TOE 
INSmiVtErOAL 
DIRECTIVE? 

Pio. 23. 

vamogtOxoe situations when that or whose cannot take the place of 
whitk, who, or whom. 

(d) We also use our words which and that as pomter-srords or mhuu- 
stratives. Whether we put in or leave out the word book is immaterial to 
our r hoicf of the pointer-word tfcw in the sentence: 7 have read that bock. 
In ffom f other languages we have to use one word when the name is 
present, and a different one when it is left out. This makes it necessary 
to draw a distio crion between a demonstrative adjective and a demon- 
strative pronoun comparable to our own distinction between the posse^ 
rive adjective (e.g. f»o») and the possessive pronoun (e.g. mao'). So in 
moiring qp a basic list of necessary pdnte^words, we riiaU sonwtimes 
need to indicate which pointer-word stands in ftont of a noun (o4l.)* and 
which stands by itself (pron.). 

Anyone who is femiliar with the An^American language alone 
mi ght yield to die temptation of putting personal pronouns mnong the 
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rf— ■ of woids whidi have a h^ ooftespmidenoe value. This is not so. 
Tt annkrion of English petsonal pronouns is complicated by two diffi- 
culties. One is die &ct that correct dioice of pronouns of the third 
person in most European languages depends on the gender class, as 
opposed to the sex (p. 113), of the nouns they replace. The mher is that 
many, including most European, languages have spedal forms of the 
second person for intimate or for polite, address. There axe 

thirteen Spanish substitutes for you. 

In languages such as French, English, or German, there were origin' 

at noon 


afbzr lam. 
since 6a.in. 



Ip. m- 

tilL 6 p.m. 


THE T)IRECnVEr OF TIh& 


Fio. 24. 


ally two forms of the pronoun of the second person. One, corresponding 
to thou of Mayfloaer Ei^lish, for use when addressing one person; the 
other, corresponding to ye, was for use when addressing more than one. 
Thou, thee, ye, and you have now fused in the single Anglo-American 
word YOU. In most European languages, including Finnish which is 
not an Aryan language, the thou-fom persists for use anxmg members 
of the fomily and intimate acquaintances. What was ot^inally the plural 
form, dted in our tables as you, has persisted in some European lan- 
guages, e.g. French and Finnish, both as the plural form and as the 
rifigniar fixm when the person addressed is not an intimate friend or 
mmber of die fiunily dxde. This formal use of the plural you is 
comparable to the royal *‘we.” 

In some European languages die equivalent of you has made vnqr 
for a i«onoun whidi recalls the oblique idiom of waiters (mil the 
gentleman take soup?). For polite address a pronoun of the third person, 
smnedmes ^ural, as in German, or both singular and phual, as in 
Spanish, has tdsen over die foncdou of the pronoun of the second 
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pew*®; To use taldes cm pages lafi, 127, 331, 332, 363, 3<^, 372 <»r- 
reedy it is important to remember this. The equivalents for thou and 
you respectively correspond to (a) singular and intimate address; 
Q>) formal or plural address according to current usage. 

We use one class of En glkh pronouns in two situations for which 
some languages require different words. The English pronouns hims^. 


dCCOnduifftOHarebai 

<^ejrgimua± 

Cf* waUdn^ undor ladders 
except^ to save life 
Is put here OtlbohsdFof* 
the reader 

in C2LSe c/'diffuadte ; 
unJdi ordmaiy 

dtedonaries 

oaaccaunt oF y 

the fact that Tnaay 

are WiAoUJtr s^ 
duLgram: 
to remove doi^ ^ 
CORCerm/Z^ choice. 

of one particle mstxad 
of another U 

inspUu cf the' , 

• //authori 

ramark^ 


ytSSOOKi 



PIG. 25.-- Note Our Dirbctive agaimt 
OFTEN MEANS THE SAME AS towards . 

The one uxustrated above » ns 
Cbaracterxstxc Meaning. 


yoursehts, etc., may give emphadst as in / n^ys^ would neoer do it, ot 
be reflexive, i.e. indicate sdf-imposed action, as in sAe does not give 
hendf the credit. When an aedern is oonunonly tefledve in this sense 
we nearly always omit it. We amume dut washing, shaving, or bathing 
are personal affiurs unless otherwise stated. People who speak other 
Teutonic languages, or any Romance language, never cmiit tte reflexive 
pronoun, and scune verbs vdiich do not im|fly a self-imposed acdon 
have also q)pnqmated one. Thus the French verb se repentir, like its 
Swedidi equivalent dngra s^^ to repent, to rue, always keqts company 
with a leflexive pronoun. Diedonaries usually print sudi verbs with die 
leflexive pronoun, and the two ahmild go togedwr in a word-list. 
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Reflexive pconouns of Risnaiioe languages and of Teutonic langu&flcs 
odier P.Tigiifth gie not the same as the emphatic ones. Thus a 
Ftendtunan says: 

Jeledis moi^mSme I say it myself. 

Je me lave ■ I wash (myself). 

In Teutonic and in Romance languages, the reflexive forms of the 
first and second person are the same as the oblect (accusative in Geiman) 
form; and there is a special reflexive pronoun for the third person singu- 
lar or plural which betra3rs ftmily likeness. The Romance form is 
se or si, Scandinavian sig, German ncA. 

Many people who realize the vagaries of prepositions and have no 
need to be told about the use of pronouns for polite and intimate 
address do not fully realize the anarchy of the verb. The verb (cf. axA, 
d^, post) is the most highly condens^ and the most highly abstraa 
element of discourse. Because it can condense so much meaning, it 
may be impossible to find a foreign equivalent with exacdy the same 
territory. Because it is so highly abstract it is liable to semantic erosion 
by metaphorical extension. To construct a list of words for self-expres- 
sion in another language it is important to realize how few of our 
English verbs in common use have a single clear-cut meaning. 

We have met two examples (p. 39); but ask and try are not excep- 
tional. Sometimes a common thread of meaning is easy to recognize, as 
when we speak of heating (defeating) the Germans and beating (chas- 
tising) a dog. It is less obvious why we should use the same word when 
we admit visitors and admit the possibility of a printer’s error in this 
paragraph. When we make full allowance for metaphorical extension of 
meaning and for the peculiarly Anglo-American tride (see bdoa) of 
using the same verb intransitively and causatively according to context, 
we have not disposed of our difficulties. If we ieaoe a train we cease to 
remain in it; but when we leave a bag in a train the result of our negli- 
genoe is that the bag continues to remain in it. Few ordinary primers 
aooessibte to the home student emphasize how imidi effort we can 
waste I7 trying to learn foreign equivalents for the wrong verbs. To get 
by with the least effort, we must have a lively fomiliarity with synonyms 
at our disposal That is the explanation for die dunce of verbs list^ in 
the basic vocabularies at the end of The Loom (pp. 512 et teq.). Many 
common English verbs ate not there; but die reader will be able to 
discover the most expUdt synonym for every one of them; and may weD 
find that it is he^iful to hunt them down. 
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One English verb is tricky fi>r a special reason; Where we use ibio» 
we have the choioe of two dififeient verbs in any other Teutonic, or in a 
Romance, language. In French they ate saodir and comuririv, in German 
wissm and kemun. The distinction has scarcefy aiqr semantic value. 
Correct use depends on a syntacdcal custom. Erood^ speaking die rule 
is as follows. We have touseca»t»iirr«or komen (Span, conocer, Swed. 
karma) when the object is a thing, person, or pronoun equivalent. We 
have to use saooir or mssen (Span, sober, Swed. veta) when the object 
is a phrase, dause, or pronoun equivalent. Thus the Frendunan says je 
le sais (I know it), if & is a statement previously made or some general 
proposition. If he says je le cormais the object & is a person, book, or 
other concrete object. 

A second difficulty in connexion with choice of appropriate equiva- 
lents for an English verb is due to the trick mentioned above. Some 
English verbs such as des^ nearly always precede, and a fow such 
as deep or come never take, an abject (p. 117). It is immaterial whether 
the object is present, if the English verb can take one. The same verb 
of other Aryan languages cannot be used in situations where it de- 
mands, and in situations where it cannot have^ an object. There are 
still traces of this distinction between the objectless or intrandtioe 
(neuter) English verb (e.g. lie) and the transitive (active) verb (e.g. lay) 
which must have an object. Distinedons sudi as between lie and lay 
(= make to lie) are generally established by the context, which tells us 
whether cabbages grow (without our hdp) or whether we arrange for 
them to do so, as when we say that toe grow cabbages. Similarly we say 
that wmething increases or that we increase it (i.e make it increase). A 
Frendunan or a German caimot do so. The latter has to use diffiaent 
words, where we use the same verb transitive^ and intransitivdy as 
bdow: 


The management will increase his wages next month. 

Die Leitung wixd nichsten Monat scinen Lohn erhdhen. 

The length of the day will mcrease next month. 

Die Linge des Tages wird nSchsten Monat zunekmen. 

In kxddngtq) a foreign equivalent for an English verb in a dicdonaiy, 
it is therefore essential to pay careful attention to the abbreviatioas 
{trans. or o.a.) and (jntrans. or vm.) whidi may stand after one or other 
of the words given. In Angfo-Atnerican usage almost any verb vriudi 
used to be intransitive has acquired a more or less metaphorical tianri* 
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tive> often owfoftiwj nKoiing, IS in cnff >o« n« me mto Com? TU 
of the disdnctioa between the two dasm of verbs goes with two other 
pecnbaiities of Anglo-Ainerican qmtsx, both pit&Us of ttanslatioiL In a 
pasme constructton the objea the active equivalent becomes the 
subject, e.g. he strudt her (active fbnn) die was struck ly km. Only 
transitive verbs of other Aryan languages can participate in passive 
esqtressions of the latter type, and only the direct ofyect Ii8) al the 
active equivalent can become the subject Whdi it is changed to the 
passive construction. Thus we make such changes as: 

(a) he gave me this letter = this letter was given to me by km. 

(b) she told me this ■= this was told me by her. 

In contemporary Anglo-American usage it is increasingly common to 
use an alternative passive construction, in which the indirect object 
(p. the active vdrb becomes the subject, e.g. 

(a) I was given this letter by Mm. (jb) I was told this by her. 

In this form we cannot translate them into other European languages. 
The moral is: use active expressions wherever possible. The reader of 
The Loom will find relatively few pa^ve expressions in the preceding 
chapters. 

If it were permissible to paraphrase the meaning of a verb, it would 
not be difficult to sidestep the pitfalls of choosing the right one. Unfor- 
tunatdy it is not. Many European peoples, indeed most, depend fin 
more cm the use ofa large battery ofverbs than we ourselves do. Infiict 
there ate only two safe rules of verb economy for the b^inner who is 
making a list of verbs essential for self-e3q>ression in a Teutonic or 
Rcanance language. We need not burden our word list with verbs equi- 
valent to a construction involving an adjective and either make (trans.) 
or get Qnttans.). The equivalent adjective with the verb listed in Part IV 
as ecpnvalent to either make or become serves the purpose. Thus to tire 
meiaasdOsatomakeweaiyottobecome(gei)weaiy. Shoabxiy to dimmish 
means to make smaller or to become (get) smaller. To heat is to make hot 
or to become kot— and so forth. 

One danger-s^nal atta c hed to a verb-root is the suffix -iim mentioned 
earlier in this chapter. The most idiomatic chkss o£ verbs are the hdpecs, 
so-called because we commonly use them with other verb derivatives 
(jn^mtioe or participle). The English ones are be, shall, wUl, let, can, do, 
metke, naat, nu^ (after whidi we never use to), have and dare (after 
whkh we sometimes use to), and go, use, ought (after which we always 
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use to in fiont of the verb). No general rule helps us to xeoognize 
idkunatic uses of a helper verb in a foreign language, if we know only 
its characteristk meaning; but we can avoid some pit&Us, if we are 
dear about the vagaries of hdper verbs in our own language. 

It would be easy to write a volume about the pathology (and theology) 
of the verb to he, (Some of its vagaries in current English come up for dis- 
cussion in Chapter IX, p. 384.) Its use as a copula linking a thing or 
person to its attribute or class is an Aryan construction absent in many 
other languages, cf. the italics for the absent copula in the original of: 
the Lord is my Shepherd. In a large class of En^sh expressions we use 
the verb to he where the equivalent in another dosely related language 
would be the word corresponding to have. The fact that a verb which 
also means to have or possess may overlap the territory of our verb to he 
is not strange or unreasonable. To say that something is red means that 
it has or possesses the characteristic or attribute which we describe by that 
adjective. Thus the literal equivalent of to he right in French, German, 
and in the Scandinavian languages is to have right. Similarly, the literal 
equivalent of to he wrong is to have wrong. The literal equivalent of to he 
wormy hoty or coldy either in French or in Spanish, is to have warwy hoty or 
cold. Be welly or illy is another peculiarly English idiom, equivalent to the 
Gcmxmgesund seiny or krank sein (fie healthy or sick), Tbe literal French is 
equivalent to carry oneself well or ill (se porter hierty or se porter mal); in 
Swedish, md vdl or ilia (may well or ill); in Norwegian ha del godt or 
vaere syk (have it welly or he sick). The English he sorry is equivalent to the 
Scandinavian it does one badly (det gdr en ont in Swedish). 

Though they look alike on paper, the most characteristic meaning 
of the helper verbs of two descendants of the same Teutonic root 
is rardy the same. The meaning of most of them has changed during 
historic times. The only safeguard against ±e pit&Us into which 
this leads us is to recognize which are our most rdiable hdpers, and to 
be quite dear about the various uses of the other English ones. The 
two rdiable ones axe can and must. Each has a well-defined territory, 
whidi overlaps that of othen. 

The verb mqy can mean two things. Thus he ffiqy do this can mean 
either (a) he is allowed to do thisy or (b) it is possible that he will do this. 
We use our English to hooey like its equivalents in other Indo-Eurq;>ean 
languages, to sig^xify possession, and as a helper to indicate past time or 
completed action (I have done this), but it can also do the same job as 
must in / have to do thisy and replaces the compulsive function of must in 
some expressions which involve past time (/ had to do this). It is not safe 
to translate have (when it means must) by its dicrionary equivalent in 
lather language. The combination have kady has hady etc., can also 
signify arranged or allowed (let) where the Gcxman uses derivatives of 
Imseny sain he has had a house built. 
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When used in the first person after / or loe, the verb sfudl is equivalent 
to a parrirj#- inttiraring the indefinite future. Otherwise it retains its ifid 
Teutonic twenning akin to must or have to (e.g. thou shalt not commit 
adultery). In the first person the related form should is used after the 
BwtwwiTif of a condition, as in / should be glad if he came. In expressions 
involving the second or third person, wiU and would are generally equi* 
valent to shallot should involving the first. Otherwise they revert mtheir 
orig inal Teutonic meaning illustrated by the adjective willing. This 
distinction is not as clear-cut or universal, as' arm-chair grammarians 

TEUTONIC HELPER VERBS FROM SAME ROOTS 


ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

Jl can 
\I could 

jagkan 
jag kunde 

jegkan 
jeg kunde 

ik kan 
ik kon 

ich kann 
ich konnte 

rishall 
\ I should 

jag shall 
jag skulle 

jeg skal 
jegskulde 

ik za'i 
ik 2so'j 

ich soU 
ich sollte 

ri will 

I would 

jag vill 
jag ville 

jeg vil 
jeg vilde 

ik wil 
ik wilde 

ich will 
ich wollte 

1 must 

jag mftste 


ik moet 

idi muss 

1 let 

jag lAter 

jeg lader 

ik laat 

ich lassc 

ri may 
\ 1 might 

jag mA 
jag mAtte 

jeg maa 
jeg maatte 

ik mag 
ik mocht 

ich mag 
ich mdchte 


would lead us to suppose. Few English-speaking people recognize 
any difference between (a) I should do this, if he ashed me: (jb) J would 
do this, if he ashed me. 

Since can and must are die most reliable helpers, it is best to use theii 
equivalents whenever either shares the territory of another such as 
shall, have, may. The use of can and must is not foolproof, imless the 
b^inner is alert to one pitM of translation from English into any 
Romance or any otha Teutonic language. Like oitght, can and must 
fi>rm peculiar combinations with have (andd have, must have, ought to 
have) for which the literal equivalent in other languages is have could, 
have mmt, have ought. The easiest to deal widi is can. It is correct to use 
the corresponding German (kd'nncn) or French (pouvoir) verb in the 
present or simple past where the English equivalent is either cart-could 
or is (Me to— was able to, etc., but Icotddhave does not mean the same 
as I have been able to. It is equivalent to I should have been able to. To 
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use eon vidi safety, tbe best rule of diumb is to remember that the 
foreign equivalent for canrcouid always corresponds to our » (or mas) 
Me tot but does not correspond to our ea»<coidd beftne have. 


MOKD-OUm 

Root words, the order in which we arrange them, tone and gesture 
are the indispensable tools of daily speech. Next to cortea dioioe of 
words, their order is therefore the most important part of grammar. 
Conqurison of the statement that men eat fish with fiA eat men suffi- 
dendy illustxates the importance of word-order as a vehicle of meaning 
in our own language. Arm-chair grammarians sometimes write as if a 
rigid pattern of word order is a comparatively late and sophisticated 
device. It is easy to support this view with spurious evidence. Much of 
the literature which furnishes case mater ia l for our knowledge of the 
earlier stages of the history of a language is poetry or rhetoric, and 
such belongs to a period when the gap between the written and the 
spoken word was much wider than it now is. We all know die obscuri- 
ties into which poets plunge us by transgressing customary convendons 
of word order in con for mity to the dictates of metre, allitetadon, rhyme, 
or cadence. There is no reason to believe that they were ever less prone 
to violate the speech pattern of everyday life, and it is difficult to see 
how human bdngs could co-operate in daily work, if the^ took advan- 
tage of the hoenoe which poets claim. In shorty we may reasonably 
suppose that the importance of word-order in modem languages is as 
old as speech itself. Ihe suggestion made on p. 134 applies especially to 
the next few pages devoted to this tojnc. It will be wise to skim it lightly 
on first read^t and to return to it later for relevant information as 
occasion arises 

Rules of word-order are like traffic r^ulations. The tmly thing 
rational about them is the rational necessity for uniform behaviour as a 
safeguard against congestion. To discuss word-order intelligibly we 
need some fixed points with reference to which we can speak of consti- 
tuent w«»ds or phrases as before or after Verb and stAject (p. 117) give 
us such fixed points which ate gener^y easy to recognize in any state- 
mem otiier thm newspaper headlines. Two others (p. 118) are respec- 
tively called the direct object and the indirect dyect. These terms do not 
describe any definite relation of a thing or person to the process implied 
in the meaning of a verb. We recognize thm by converting a statement 
into a questkm, or vice versa 
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The gnmunarian’s subjea is the person or diing wfakh taswers die 
ijuestion formed by putting wAo or toAotinfoont of tibe verbinsnordinsry 
statement. In this way we get the subject of each clause in the following 
sentence from a Chartist pamphlet: 

Pecq>les of all trades and callings forthwith cease work untQ the above 
document is the law of the land. 

First Clause: Who cease work? Peoples cff all trades and callings 

Second Clause: Whax is the law? This document. I 

The tUrect algect is the answer to the question formed by putting tvhk 
which or whca in front of the verb and the subject bdiind it. We get the 
indirect object by putting to whomt or to what, in the same position. To\ 
get the two objects of the stttement: I may have told you this johe once too \ 
cften, we therefore ask: 

What nuty I have ttddf . . . this jokb (Direct Object). 

To whom may I haoe told this joke? . . . TOO (Indirect Object). 

The general rule for an ordinary Ang^American statement is that 
the subjea precedes the verb. The same rule also applies to French, 
Spanish, or Italian. In the Celtic languages, the subject comes after the 
verb, and in Teufonic languages it comes b<^»e foe verb of a simple 
statement only when no other word precedes either of them. In Ga- 
man, Danish, Swedish, or Dutch, the subject of a sentence whidi 
begins with an expression such as two years ago comes immediatdy 
after a simple verb, or immediatdy after the he^ier of a compound 
verb. Thus foe Teutonic word-order is illustrattd by the foUowing: 


’I’ 

Two years ago left a mine explosion 
fotberless. 


aeft) 


fifty 


This inversion is very common in Bible En^ish, e.g. then cam he to 
the ship. It survives in a few oontempotaiy Bnglwh idioms such as here 
comes the postman^ tiieregoes the train, seldom do such utversiom occur in 
our language, foe Wellsian cam the doom, and the inevitable pop goes 
the weasel. The An^o-American student of a Teutonic language wiB 
find it hdpftil m recall foe pious idiom of the Pilgrim fitfoen. 

In English and in Scandinavian languages foe object^ whether dhea 
or indirect, comes after', (a) the main verb', (h) the nAject. The rules 
for placing dM object of a sentence in Goman or Dutdt and in the 
Romance langut^ ate different. Separate rules apj^ to foe po si t io n 
of verb and object in simple Dutch or German stateaaeots and in 
cmnplei sentences made op of two or mote st a te m ent s connecied 
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with liak-woids. We shall come to oomples seateoces lattr on (p. i 6 z). 
In sinqde statements, the English-Scandinavian rate holds good whm 
there is only one verb. When the verb is ooiqpotind, the objea comes 
after the hdper; and the parddpte or infinitive form of the verb comes 
after the object at the end of the sentence. Thus German-Dutdi word* 
order is illustrated by the English and German equivalents: 

X 

The keeper has given the kangaroo candy. 

Der Wfater hat dem Kinguiub Kandiszucker gtgeben. 

This difference between Gernum-Dutch and Scandinavian-English 
word-order is very important to anyone vho wants to learn Dutch or 
German. To read Dutch or to read German with ease, you have to 
cultivate the hal»t of looking for die main verb at the end of a long 
sentence. To speak either of these languages correcdy you have to culti- 
vate the tridc of recasting any simple sentence in the form illustrated 
above, if it contains a helper verb. The difSculty may be complicated by 
the presence of two helper verbs. The second helper verb (frtfimtive) 
then goes to the end of the statement immediately after the participle 
form of the main verb. Such sentences usually involve should have, could 
have, etc., and we cannot translate them literally (see pp. 152 and 298). 

The Scandinavian-English rule of word-order applies to die relative 
position of the objea or objects, the hdper verb and the participle or 
infinitive fiirm of the main verb, in a French, Italian, or Spanish state- 
ment, tdhm the object is a noun. If die indirect ot^ect is a noun, die 
equivalent of to precedes it. The indirea noun objea follows the direa 
objea, as when preceded by to in Fmglish 0?. 118 ). If eidier or both 
objects are pronouns, they fiillow the vab in a positive command os re- 
quest, i.e. after the mperatioe fium of the verb. In a statement they 
come betseeen die verb and its subjea. If die verb is compound ih^ 
come before the he^ier or first verb. To write or to speak Frendi, 
Italian, or Spanteh, we have to ga used to the foltewing dianges: 

r 

(a) The keeper it gave | (tt) to the kangaroo. 

The keqier him gave (Mn) sugar-candy. 

When diere ate two objects, the Scandinavian-Eng^lish rule is that 
die indirea ifojea comes before the direa objea unless die latter is 
ptMeded by to or its (optional) equivatent in Swediab and 10 in 
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Danish). No sudi soa^htfiirwaid tuk applies to aU statooents in 
Gennan and Dutch. Usually the direct olqea comes first. This is the 
general rule in Dutch when both objects are nouns; but if both ate 
pronouns, die shorter comes first, as in die English sentence: / told him 
eoerytMng. German custom is less simple. It can be summed up in 
three rules: 

(a) If one object is a pronoun and the ddier a noun, the pronounj 
object comes first. 

(fi) If both are nouns, the indirect object precedes the direct. 

(c) If both are pronouns, the direct object comes first. 

The tdadve position of two pronoun objects is not die same in all 
the Romance languages. In Italian and Spanish, the indirect precedes 
the direct object. The French rule is that die firU person or the second 
person precedes the Ourd person. If both objects arc pronouns of the 
third person, the direct dject comes first. The necessary change is 
indicated by die following models: 


(U) 

She 

has 

sent 

me it 

EUe 

me l*a envoyi. 






She 

me it has sent. 

Q>) 

She 

hits 

sent 

you it 

Ette 

vous Va envoys. 






She 

you it has sent. 

(C) 

She 

has 

sent 

him it 

EOe 

k hd a envoy i. 






She 

it him has sent. 


In addition to the verb, its subjea and one or both objects, a simple 
statement may also contain one or more qualifying e:qiressicuis. Th^ 
are of two kinds, adjectived if they refer d> a noun, and adoe^bud if they 
limit or extend the meaning of some odier word. Adjectives and adjec- 
tival eqnessions can be used in two ways. One is the predicative use 
after die verb “to be,” mm the baboon teas car^ee. The other is the 
<ltirite(trwuse,as in the perplexed and celihate hidmp. In anitie lan g un gwi, 
e.g. Gennan or Russian, adjectives have di&rent {Medicative attri- 
butive finrns. The position of the {Medicative adjectival expression 
calls fiir no qpecial comment. We recognize whether an attributive 
adjective or adjectival eqiression refers to one or other cS several nnuns 
by keeping it next to the noun which it qualifies.* The p o si tio n tddd 
and siOt is su fficien t to leave no doubt about whether an American or 

• Tto vpUes to speech whether a language is ^uhetic or analytical. In 
qmtiietic languages, wtitets ini7 take liberties by tebfing on coDoord (p 3x3) 
tBlabdtbea(fiective. 
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a Sootsman is discussing the M underwear ef the merchant or die 
silk underwear cf the (dd merchant. 

If everybody does the same, it does not matter vdiether drivers keep 
to the left as in Britain, or to the right as in the United States. By the 
same token, it does not matter whether the adjective usually comes 
after the noun, as in Celtic and Romance, or in ftont of it, as in Teu- 
tonic and Slavonic, languages. The student of a Romance language will 
find it helpful to recall a few fixed expressions in which the normal 
English order is reversed, e.g. lords temporaly malice aforethoi^htt fee 
simplet lie direct, retort courteous, cook general, body politic, knight 
errant. This rule does not apply to two classes of adjectives. Romance 
possessives and Romance numerals precede the noun. Thus a Spaniard 
says nuestra casa (our housed or tres muchachos (three boys). 

As in English, pointer-words, e.g. words equivalent to this and that, 
including die “arddes” the and a (an), come in ftont both of the attri- 
budve adjective and of the noun in Romance as well as in Teutonic 
languages. In this connexion, we should be on the look out for two 
classes of English idioms as pit&lls of translation: (a) such, almost, only, 
and even precede the ardcle, e.g. such a tooman, almost a father, only a 
colonePs daughter; (6) any adjecdve qualified by the pardi^ so precedes 
the ardde, e.g. so long a journey. The English rule for placing a long 
adjecdval expression is not the same as that of other Teutonic languages. 
Long Engli^ adjecdval expressions often fiillow the corresponding 
noim. We do not observe the Swedish or German word-order in 
a question so sudden and unexpected. 

We use several English words to qualify a noim, an adjecdve, a vnb, 
or a pardde. Four of the most common are almost, even, only, and enough. 
The form of these words does not tell us whether they do or do not refer 
to a noun, i.e. whether equivalent or not equivaloit to an adjecdve of 
another language. We can indicate which word they qualify by posidon. 
In English it is common to place such parddes immediately in front of 
the w<»d which they qualify. Unfortunately, this useful device is not 
universally observed. The English word enough, though placed in ftmt 
of a noun which it qualifies (e.g. enough bother), comes after a verb, 
adjecdve, or pardde (e.g. sleepmg enough, a hard enough time, worlang long 
enough). 

What matters about rules of word-order is: (a) whether we a|q>fy 
them consistendy when thqr do affect the meaning of a statement; 
(f>) whether we allow fteedom when they do not do so. S(«ne languages 
fiave stiaightfi»watd rules about die order of advctiMal parddes or 
qualifying expressions according as diey signify Hme, place, manner,ot 
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txtent. For instance, wlien two adverbial partides oocor in a Teutonic 
language, the one wfaidi indicates tmu comes first A defisct of English 
syntax is diat although the accepted order for any particular pair of 
adverbs conforms to rigid custom, there is no simple rule which applies 
to any situation. Sometimes an adverb of time precedes, and sometimes 
it follows another adverb as in: 

(a) he often wept bift^y; 

(jb) he went North to-day. 

Inversion of subjea and verb is one way of ghangtng a plain 8t8te-\ 
ment inm a question in all Teutonic and Romance languages. The' 
same is true of BiUe-English. It is true of Anglo-American only when 
die verb is a helper, as in can you face reada^ the rest cf this chapter? 
Otherwise Anglo-American has its own peculiar roundabout meth^ of 
interrogation. We no longer say: sayest thou? The modem form of 
the quesdon is: do you say? We use diis roundabout form with all 
verbs except helper verbs other than let. We can also employ it with 
haee. In a few years no one will object xo did he ought? os did he use? 
When translatii^ a question from modem English into German, 
Swedish, or French, we have therefore to recast it in Bible English.* 

Inversion of verb and subject in Teutonic and Romance languages, 
and the roundabout Anglo-American eq;>re8sion with do or did, turn a 
statement into the general form which implies acceptance or rejection of 
the situation as a whole. We cannot concentrate attention on the identity 
of the transaction indicated by the verb itself without either elaborating 
the question or using italics. In this general form, the answer to the 
question will be yes, no, or some non-committal comment. In English it 
is immaterial whether we ask it in the positive form {did the . . ot 
negative {didn't he .. J). In some languages this distinction is important. 
The Ei^sh yes has to be translated by different French or Scandinavian 
words when the negative is substituted fi>r the positive form of the 
questicm. The English Yes, after a positive question, is equivalent to the 
Scandinavian Ja, and the French Out. AfiM a negative question, the 
English Yes is equivalent to the Scandinavian Jo, and the French Si. The 
German Ja and Doth tally with the Scandinavian Ja and Jo. 

The preceding remarks apply to die difiference between the form of 
a question- and the fistm of a statement in so for as the design of the 
question is to elicit confirmation of the statement as a whole. It may 
riso be des^ned to elicit new infinmatimi. It may then begin w^ an 
mUm^ttthe parUde, in English, when, wf^y, where, how. Ihe interro- 
gative particie precedes other words in onfor api»optiafe to a 

* The two forms interrogation occur consecutivd^ in the tuedeadaeA 
Vetdou, z Cor. vl. a and 3. 
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question designed to dieck tiie udiok situation. Apart from tiie use 
ai interrogative {nonouns or particles, and inversion of sulqect and 
verb, OT a oombinaticm of both, tbete nee various otiier ways of putting 
a question. If we want to ascertain tiie identic of the subject we have 
nu^y to substitute the Banish interrogative pronouns wAo, whatf 
nihidit and equivalent words in a Romance or Teutonic language with- 
out any diai^ of word order. The question then takes the form: who 
cm face reading the rest of this chapter? To ascertain the identity of tiu 
object demands mote than the sut»titution of an interrogative pronoun 
The latter comes at the beginning of the question and the subject 
follows the verb, as in what cm ym face readhig? 

In Bnglisli we can make a statement into a question by putting in front 
of it the clause: is it true that? This is roughly equivalent to a common 
form of French interrogation introduced by est-ce que (u it that). Frendi 
permits a peculiar form of interrogation which lays emphasis on the 
subject without calling for specific interrogation. The fisllowing literal 
translation illustrates it: 

Is my father here? == Mm pire, est-O id? 

My fotber, is he here? 

In conversation we (titen do without devices on which we com- 
monly rely when we put a question in writing. A foiling and rising 
tone suffice to convey interrogation without change of word-order 
appropriate to plain statement. Emphasis on one or another word indi- 
cates doubt about the identity of subject, object, or activiqr denoted by 
the verb. We can do the same in writing by use of italics, but we have no 
type cemvention to signify change of tone in print. In everyday speech, 
though less in writing, we can convert a statement into a question by 
judicious or polite afrerthou^t. The frmmila added is an idiom peculiar 
to eadi language. In English we add sudi eaqiressiom as di?, dm?tyou?t 
or isr?t U? The German equivalent is mchi wahr? (not trud’). The 
Swedish is inte sant (not true?) or eHer bur (or hoof), the French is 
r? est-ce pas (is this not?) and the Spanish is verdad (tru^. The English 
affirmative answer I iti, etc., is a pitfoU for the unwary. In other 
European languages it is mme usual to add a pronoun object, i.e, it. 
Thus in Swedish da (f did it ^ I did so). 

One very important dass of rules about wmd-otder r^ulaie n^- 
tiem. Rules of negation, like roles of interrogation and the rule fiw the 
position of titt subject in ordinary statements, draw attention to a 
^uodamoxtal difieie^ between the syntax of Bible En^isb and the 
of Aa^O'iAaiakan. Sid^ea to a qualification, aaentioned later 
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(p. 162) die rule finr Bflde Eogjidi is die same as for ScandioaviaB 
languages. If die verb is single and has no pranoon object, the negative 
parddes not, never (or their Scandinavian equivalents) come imme- 
diately after it. If die verb is compound, they come immediately after, 
the hdper. For compound verbs tvidi helpers other than la, the rule is 
the same in modem English; and the same rule applies to the helpers 
be and have when thqr stand almie. Otherwise we now use die pecu- 
liarly Anglo-Ametican construction widi do or did. Thus a modem 
tran^don of die Bible would not say: 1 came not to call the righteous, 
but smners to repentance. It would sxj'. I didiiot com to catt . ... | 

When inversion of subject and verb occurs, as in the negadve fimnl 
of quesdon, the English negadve pardde comes immediately after the < 
subject, like that of Scandinavian dialects. The negadve pardde of a ^ 
Scandinavian statement always comes after the object when the latter \ 
is a personal pronoun. This again is the word-order of Mayflower ' 
Eagli^. Compare for instance the fiiUowing: 

(a) He came unto his own and his own received Am not 

(=. did not receive him). 

(A) The world was made by him and the world Anew Aim not 

(°= did not know him). 

This rule does not apply to a noun object, e.g.ye receive not our witness. 

In a negadve quesdon, the Scandinavian like the Fjiglish negative 
pardde comes ato the subject and before the noun object Its position 
with reference to the subject in Anglo-American is not obligatory. We 
stnnetimes say do you not? and we sometimes say don't you? The rule of 
word-order in Bible English and in Scandinavian languages is the 
same: (o) for a negadve command or request; (A) for a negadve state- 
ment. The Bible EngUsb or Scandinavian form is: lead us not into 
tmnptation. .The roundabout Anglo-American equivalent vs: do not lead 
us mo ten^tation. We use this roundabout form of the n^dve request 
or conunand only with not. If the n^adve pardde is never we sdckto 
Mt^flower uldicm. 

The position of the n^adve pardde in a Dutch or a Gennan sen- 
tence is not the same as in Bible English or in Scandinavian languages. 
When it qualifies the statement as a whole, it comes after the objea 
uhether tite latter is a pronoun or a noun. In a quesdon it comes 
at the end of a semence unless the verb is compound Then it comes 
immediately before the parddpk or infinirive. In ^Romance languages 
the negadve pardde stiuids before the vab if the latter is simpk^ and 
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before the helper verb if it is compound. When (me or both objects are 
pronouns, and therefore stand in front of the simple verb or in front 
of the helper, the negative particle precedes them. French (pp. 339 and 
341) makes use of two parddes simultaneously. The ne whi(^ corre- 
sponds to the Italian nan and the Spanish no, occupies the positi(m 
stated. The second (pas, paint, jamais, guire) comes immediatdy after 
the single verb, or after the helper. 

In some languages the question form, like negation in Indo-Eiiropean 
ones, is expressed by means of a par^e. Latin had an interrogative 
particle, -ne equivalent to our eh? The Anglo-American do or did might 
almost be called interrogative particles, when used in questions. From this 
point of view the rules of language traffic in Finland are specially inter- 
esting, because the Finnish way of expressing question and denial is the 
mirror image of the common practice in the Indo-European frmily. Finns 
express interrogation by putting the interrogative pardde ko, as we 
express negation by putting the negative pardde not, after the pronoun. 
To express negation, they attach e to the pronoun sitffix which they put 
in front of the verb, instead of after it. That is to say, the negative state- 
ment involves an inversion analogous to the inversion in the question 
form of French or German: 

ole-mme^ko « are toe? emme-^le toe are not. 

ole-mme « toe are^ emme-ko-ale are toe not? 

So far we have considered simple statements, commands, or ques- 
tions which we cannot split up without introducing a new verb. Link- 
words may connea one or more statements to form compound or 
complex sentences. Such link-words are of two classes. One class, 
represented by only three essential elements of a basic vocabulary for 
English use, are the so-called coordinate conjunctions. In contradis- 
tinction to these three essential link-words (and, or, and but) there are 
others called subordinate conjunctions. The most essential Eng^sh 
subordinate conjunctions are: 

after how so (as) .... as when 


as (in such a if so that where 

way that) in order that though whether 

because than dll why 

before since 


In addition to the parddes given above, we also use the pronouns toho^ 
whom, what, and that as subordinate link-words, e.g. (a) this is the 
house that Jack built; Q>) I know who he is. 

F 
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The dfadnc t ion between coordinate and whordinate liidc<<words ia 
useful because the normal rules of word-order in some laxiguages axe not 
the same in clauses which begin with the latter. Though we may some- 
times leave out that in a complex English, and its equivalent in a complex 
Scandinavian or German, sentence, the best definition of a subordinate 
danse is that it can begin with one of these words. Grammar books 
sometimes diaringuish the principal from the subordinate danse or 
clauses in a complex sentence by the statement that the inind^ dause 
is the most important pan of the statement Whether we usually convey 
any real distinction between the relative importance of the constituent 
dauses in a complex sentence is at least doubtfqL 

In relation to word order, the distinction between coordinate and 
subordinate clauses is not important to the student of a Romance 
language. In Romance languages, as in English, tiie order of words in 
each part of a complex sentence is the same. Two minor excqytions 
ate: 

(a) in Romance, as in Teutonic languages, the rdatwe pronoun 
oonws at the b^inning of a clause even when it is not the 
subject, as in: readers for whom he wrote this novri . . .; 

Qs) En g lish, like other Teutonic languages, peimits subject-verb 
inversion instead of the usual sequence after if, when a con- 
dition is hypothetical, as in: were he to come — tfhe came. 


A similar inversion is possible in Scandinavian languages, and is 
mmmnn in Ge rman . It is reminiscent of the Chinese idmm of eqnessing 
condition by a question. In oomidex sentences, Scandinavian is not 
predsdy tihe same as English word-order. In any Scandinavian mfr- 
or^nate clatise the negative partide stands in &ont of the verb. 
Scandinavian word-order in a complex sentence is illustrated by: 


This is the house that Jade not will (pot) 


build. 


The difference between word-order of a subordinate dause and of 
a simple sentence is much greater in German or Dutch than jn Scan- 
dinavian languages. 
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The rules for a simple statement aj^ty to the ptindpal dauae 
of a complex seatenoe, i.e. (a) the present or past tense-fixm of 
a 8inq)le or helper verb comes imnwdiatdy afin the German or 
Dutch sulqect, when the latter is the fost w^ in foe sentence; (b) 
when anotito word precedes the sulqect the simple tense-form of du 
Dutch or German verb precedes its subject; (c) the infinitive or parti- 
ciple which goes with the helper verb always goes to the end of foe 
sentence; (d) if there are two helpers (e.g. I should have come), 
the second helper Ohfinitive form) follows foe infinidve (p. 287). 
The rules for placing foe German or Dutch verb in a subordmate 
dause ate: 

(a) when foe verb is simple, it is foe last word; 

(b) foe helper also comes at foe end immediately after the partidple 

or infinitive which goes with it. 

The fisUowing modds illustrate both rules: 

English word-order. German-Duteh word-order. 

After I had heard it yesterday. After I it yesterday heard had 
I forgot it again. forgot I it again. 

When I have seen it, I shall When I it seen have, shall I it 
remember it. remember. 

It is just as wdl to bear in mind foe fiict that conjunctions, especially 
subord^te ct^juncdons, are late arrivals in the history of a language. 
Many living people get on wifoout them. Though they give emphasis 
to foe logical lay-out of a sequence of statements, they caimot do much 
to datiiy what foe content does not itself disdose. In short, we can 
save oursdves endless trouble with a foreign language if we cultivate 
the habit of using simple sentences (see p. 173) in our own. We can 
short-circuit foe embarrassment of changing foe pattern of word order, 
if that is necessary, and we can steer clear of foe troublesome choice of 
correa case-form for foe link pronoun of a relative dause. Habitual 
use of foe latter adds to foe difficulties of learning a new language 
and leads to a congested sQrle of writiog in foe one we customarily 
use. 

It goes wifoout saying that foe use of a different pattern firr different 
dauses oS a conoplex sentoioe adds to foe difficulties of homing a 
language without making the meaning mcne dear. That it is dso a 
disadvantage for those who ate brought up to speak German, is ctear 
if we compare the following examples widfo foow how an Enghfo* 
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man and a Gennan mi^ deal with tlie problem of separating the 
oonsdnients of a lengthy statement: 


(a) Since this is an English sentence, it is not difficult to see what 
changes are necessary if we want to break it up. 


V 

S LHi ex * 

• d y x-ert Stt.Q 




This is an English sentence. We may want to break it up. 
Changes are then necessary. They are not difficult to see. 

(b) Da dies ein englischer Satz ist, ist es nicht schwer zu sehen, welche 
Anderungen notwendig sind, wenn wir ihn zerlegen wollen. 



Dies ist ein englischer Satz. Wir wollen ihn zerlegen. Anderungen 
sind dann notwendig. Welche ist nicht schwer zu sehen. 

Clearly we have to put much more effort into recasting an involved 
German sentence as a sequence of simple ones than we spend when 
we do the same with an English one. This is important tecause our 
first impulse in stating a closely knit argument is always to keep the 
threads together with conjunctions. In a first draft we ate the^ore 
prone to construct cumbersome sentences which are not necessarily 
objectionable in speech. Effective writing demands a different tech- 
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oique. \(^thoiit the vitality they get fiom tone and gesture long and 
involved sentences call for excessive attention* and ate less suitable for 
tapid reading than a succession of short ones. So we ti^dy regard the 
use of the short sentence as a ctitetion of good style in Ftendi or 
English writing. The rules of word-order make it easy for an English 
or French writer to make the necessary changes in a first draft of 
an intricate piece of reasonmg. The rules of German word-order 
make it difficult to do so. Hence it is not surprising foat die style of 
German technical books and journals is notoriously ponderous and 
obscure. It is unlikdy that H^el would have taken in three generations 
of Germans and one generadon of Rusnans if he had been trained to 
write in the terse English of T. H. Huxl^ or William James. 

The following citation firom a book of a German scholar* Carl 
Brockelmaim (fjruadriss dor vergUichendm Grammatik dor Smitischen 
Sprachen) is a type specimen of Teutonic telescopy. The kqr to the 
Rfigliah translation is that the verb are befine K. VoUer goes with the 
last two words: 

Diese von Th. Ndldeke, GescUchte des Qfiram, GOttingen r86o, 
erstmals dargelegten Grundrmschauungen fiber die Sprache des Qdrans 
sind von K. VoUers* V<dkssprache und Schriftsprache im alien Arabim, 
Strassburg rpod* durch die fialscfae Voraussetzung, dass die Varianten 
der spfttem QOranleser, statt Eigentfimlichkeiten verschiedener Dialekte 
vielmehr nuc solche der ursprfinglicben QAransprache wiedergaben* 
fibertrieben und entstellt. 

These by Th. Ndldeke, History of the Koran, Gfittingen* t86o, for 
the first time put forward basic views on the language of the Koran are 
m K. VoUer’s Spoken and Written Language m Ancient Arabia, Stras- 
bourg, 1906 , by the wrong assumption, that the variant readings of the 
later Koran scholars, instead of (being) peculiarities of difEerent dialects, 
rather only those of the original Koran language reflected, exaggerated* 
and distorted. 

The vagaries of German word-order are not a sufficient reason fi>r 
the vast gulf between the language which Germans use in tiie home 
and the jargon which German sdidars write. Accepted standards of 
such sdiolaily conqposition ate also the product <£ a social tradition 
hostile to the democratic way of life. Intellectual arrogance necessarily 
fiistets long-winded exposition when it takes tiie ftnm to whidi W. von 
Humboldt confiases in the statement: “fiv my own part* it tqwls me 
to umsvd an idea £» the benefit of somehotfy dae when I have deaied 
it t^.” If one has to consult a German work of sdurlarsh^ or techno- 
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logy* it it leassuring to bear this in mind. Wbep the En{^idi>8peddng 
reader meets a sentence like the pieoeding specnnen, it is smne oomfiwt 
to know that German readers alM have to unraod its meaning for their 
own benefit 

The fact that people trfien use a native word-order when trying to 
q)eak a fixeign lai^uage sometimes gives rise to comic effects in 
drama or ficdon. It also suggests a useful device for the home student 
When learning a language, we have to acquire several ^pes of skill, 
including the use of the right word and use of the tight arrangement. 
It is rarely good policy to learn two skills at the same time. So the 
student of a new language may find it helpful to practise the more 
important tridts of syntax in a foreign language bF separate eserdses 
in ^yntacUeal translations. For instance if you ate starting Swedish, the 
syntactical translation of didtftyou com henyesterdajfi is eamyounot 
Mther yesterday} If yon are learning German, a syntactical ttandadon 
I don't com soon, dotft waU, in ^ I not soon com vast not. Modds 
which make use of alliteration or convey novd informatitm are easier 
to remember than collections of words whidi have no emotive content 
For instance, one of the tricks of Swedish syntax can be memorized by 
the syntactical translation of tiie prophets cf the Old Testament did not 
often wash as the prophets of the Old Testament vashed themsdoes not 
often. 

WORD K>RM AND CONTEXT 

In Chapter III we learned that many flexiorul endings, like the -s 
in he eats, contribute nothing to die meaning of a statement. Context, 
and context alone, dictates whidh we choose. Thus we use eats in 
preference to eat if the subject is he, she, it, or any noun. In languages 
whidh are rich in flexional derivatives, a large part of syntax, mrfudmg 
concord and the troublesome uses of the subjuncdve mood of the verb 
in subordinate dauses, is made up of rules of this sort. 

At one time rules of concord (pp. 112-115) occupied many pages 
of En^ish grammar, because fiimiliarity widi the flexions of Ladn and 
Giedc was die greater part of a gendeman’s education. The wiedage 
of the English personal pronouns hdps us to get a different perspective. 
The accompanying table gives the Old Er^iish and modem lodandk 
eqnivaleats to emphasize the progressive character of Anglo-American. 
It also shows our ddx to Old Norse, finm which we derived they, them, 
Ouin. The directive fixms {me, thee, him, etc.) often called the aceusar 
Hot, ate really smvivalB of a dadve. The table does not show sd«e At 
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and its came fimn. The she probably came ficom the Old English 
denumsttadve seo (fhat). Its was a later innovation. The i 6 ii edition of 
die RngHoli Bible uses hU for (kings and males. This pronoun is a good 
emmple of analogical extension. The first person to use it was an 
Italian in 1598. Ktigii«linM!n adopted h during the seventeenth century. 

Thougb personal pronouns have retained mote of the old flexions 
than any other dass of En^ish words, and dietefote account for a large 
proportion of oomnxm ernns of English speech catalogued in the 
grammar books used thirty years ago» we now use only seventeen to 
do the work of thirty-five distinct forms in Old English. In one way, 
the use of the pronouns is sdU dianging. Throughout the Ei^lish- 
speaking world, people commonly use (h^ in speedi to avoid invidious 
sex discriminadon, or the roundabout expresskm he or she. Similarly, 
(hem is common in speech fi» Mm or hery and (heir tot Ms or her. Prob- 
ably the written language will soon assimilate the pracdoe, and gram- 
marians will then say that thg^, them, and their are common gender 
singular, as well as plural forms of the third person. 

We can already foresee changes which must come, even if rational 
arguments for language-planning produce no effect. Headmasters and 
headmistresses no longer bother so much about whether we should say 
the committee meets and the committee disagree, whether we need be more 
circumspect than Shakespeare about when we use who or whom, whether 
it is low-bred to say these sort and these Mnd, whether it is useful to pre- 
serve a niche for the archaic dual-plural distinction by insisting on the 
comparative better in preference to the superlative best of the two, or 
uhether it is improper to use me in prefi»ence to the ‘^possessive adjec- 
tive** when we say: do you dbjea to hissing you? 

The ctmvendoDS of syntax change continually by the process of 
analogical extension. We use word forms because we are accustomed 
to use them in a similar situation. Thus our first impulse is to use were 
fiw was in the sentence: a large group of children was waiting at the 
dime. Whatever bld-foshioned grammarians m»|r say about die c or rect 
use of was and soere when the subject is the “collective** noun grot^, 
most of 08 yield to die force of habit and use were £» the simple reason 
that it is usual for were to follow children. Since we get used to 8a3nng 
hnow rather than knows after you, most of us say none cf you hum, 
unless we have time for a grammatical post-mortem on the aggluti- 
native conttaction not one = none. So we may be quite that 

everyone will soon look on none of you hnims a« padgmir ar ebaiam- 

lUnts finrned in this vnqr give us some insight into the meaningless 
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association of it with rains^ and similar expressions, e.g. it is usual. 
People who speak a language which has equivalents of are^ toasy 
were for the copula connecting attribute and topic (i.e. thing or person) 
get used to the transition &om the explicit statement the water is hot 
to the more economical form, it is hoU when the context makes it 
clear that it stands for a real thing. The same remarks apply to the 
conventional question-patterns, is the water hot? and is it hot? It is a 
short step to apply the same formula metaphorically when the precise 
topic is less clearly specified. In spite of the fact that a unit of time is 
not a heatable objea, we also say the day is hot. When we make the 
more economical substitution it is hot^ in accordance with our habit 
of dealing with a statement with an explicit and relevant topic, the 
field of reference of the pronoun embraces the whole set-up. What 
now compensates for loss of its original function as a snappy substitute 
for a tangible thing is our habit. of interrogation. The customary 
inversion demands a subject after the verb in the formula is it hoi? 
Thus habit and metaphor conspire to encourage intrusion of the pro- 
noun it into situations where it merely does the job of an interrogative 
particle such as eh? 

Something analogous goes on with words which have the formal 
peculiarities of nouns and verbs, and we can watch it happening in our 
own language. Hammer is the name-word for a static object. By assimi- 
lating -ing it becomes identified with the process of using it, and 
attracts all the afOxes of a weak verb. The converse occurs. A process 
such as to is associated with a person or thing by assimilating the 
affix -er of singer. Interplay of habit and metaphor works havoc with 
any attempt to establish a clear-cut relation between word-form and 
word-function; and we can see both at work in the most primitive 
levels of speech. Malinowski sums up the results of his own studies on 
speech in backward communities as follows: 

“The fundamental outlines of grammar are due to the most primitive 
uses of language. . . . Through later processes of lii^^uistic use and of 
thinking, there took place an indiscriminate and wholesale shifting of 
roots and meanings from one grammatical category to another. For 
according to our view of primitive semantics, each significant root 
originally must have had its place, and one place only, in its proper 
verbal category. Thus, the roots meaning imin, anmali tree^ stone^ watery 
are essentially nominal roots. The meanings sleepy eaty go, comcy faUy are 
verbal. But as language and thought develop, the constant action of 
metaphor, of generalization, analogy and abstraction, and of similar 
linguistic uses build up links between the categories and obliterate the 
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boundary lines, thus allowing words and roots to move freely over the 
whole field of Language. In analytic languages, like Chinese and Kiglish, 
this ubiqmtous nature of roots is most conspicuous, but it can be found 
even in very primitive languages. . . . The migration of roots into im- 
proper places has given to the imaginary reality of hypostatiaed meaning 
a special solidity of its own. For, since early experimce warrants the 
substantival existence of anyfrung fiaund within the categmy of C^tide 
Substance, and subsequent linguistic shifts introduce there such roots as 
gomg, rest, motion, etc., the obvious inference is that such abstract entities 
or ideas live in a real world of their own. Such harmless adjectives as 
good OT bad, expressing the savage’s half-animal satisfimtion or dlssatis-/ 
frction in a situation, subsequently intrude into the enclosure reservedl 
for the clumsy, rough-hewn blodcs of primitive substance, are sublimated \ 
into Goodness and Badness, and create whole theologic^ worlds, and 
systems of Thought and Religion.”* 

What Malinowski calls “shifting of roots and meanings from one 
grammatical category to another' has multiplied words appropriate to 
situations which have nothing in common and is responsible for ninety 
per cent of the difiSculdes of learning a language. One illustration of 
this is the multiplicity of word forms connected with the subject-objeo 
distinction. The lamp illuminates (shines on) the table in the same 
sense as the lamp illuminates (or shines on) me. If so, / see the lamp 
We do not say that the table sees the lamp; and there is a good enov^ 
reason ftn this distinction. The lamp does not stimulate the table 
as it stimulates my retina; but this difference does not justify the use of 
two pronouns /and me. In both statements the pronoun is the goal, and 
the lamp is the ^ent as / is the agent in / maoed. the lamp. Possibly 
tiiere was once a real distinction of this kind, if what we should now 
call veiis woe only words for action. To-day it signifies nothing 
apart fi»m the context. To know which is the agent and whidh is the 
g^ of action we need to know the meaning of the verb. If the verb is 
Aeur the subject is the goal of the process and the object is what initiates 
it. If the verb is strdie, tiie reverse is true. The grammatical object is 
not necessarily the logical or biological object. It may be the actm or 
the victim of a performance, the stimulus or a result of a process. 


THE RAItD tatAFT OF GOOD WRITING 

The positive rules of syntax whicb remain when we have deared 
away the cobwebs of classical grammar are concerned with the most 
explicit use of partides, with the rejection of unnecessarily khomatic 

* Appendix to The Meanmg of Meaning by C, K. Og^nn and L A, Bjchards- 
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ezpressknu, mdi burial of dead metapbon, and with ndes of woid* 
orda to prevent ambiguity or loss of mterest. Syntax, as wtilets on 
“semantica” so often forget, is concerned widi fir more than tbe 
problem of meaning. The use of language is a social activity which 
involves a heater or reader as well as a speaker or writer. So art of 
writing implies thepower to grip the attention, and sustain the interest, 
of the reader. Prolixity, pomposiQr,and evasion of direct statement are 
characteristics of writing most inimical to sustained interest; andany 
one who is willing to take the trouble can learn to avoid bad writing in 
this sense. Brilliant writing may be a gift, but the power to write simi^ 
iudd, and compelling English lies withm the power of aiqr intdligent 
person who has grown up to speak it. 

One important thing to know about die art of writing is that eftective 
and Iudd writing is hard toork. A first draft is never perfect^ and a good 
writer is essentially a good sdf-editor. Indiscriminate exercises in 
pr^ ate fiv less hdpful than the deliberate application of rules based 
on the recognition of standard forms of prolirity to vdiich even the 
best authors ate prone. If we apply a few fixed rules we can general^ 
reduce a prose paragraph taken at random ftom any English classic 
by thirty or forty per cent without dqiarting a hair’s breaddi fiom 
the meaning. The important ones are: (a) condensation of participial 
expressions; (b) dimination of impersonal formulae; (c) translation of 
die roundabout passive into direct or active form; (d) cutting out 
circumlocutions for which a single particle suffices; (e) rejection of tAe, 
unless absolutely necessary. 

One useful xedpe for concise writing is to give every partta]ple the once- 
over in a first draft. The sun homing otrisen, then invites the shorter sub- 
stitute, offter sunrise. If we are on the look-out fiar the passive form of 
statement as another indtement to bwedom, we shall strike out the 
expression it will be seen from the foregoing figures, and substitute the 
snappier, more arresting active equivalent, the foregoing figwres show you. 
The last ocample suggests another generd redpe indicated in the last 
paragraph. Tbe remo t en e ss of the coll^ dmster has cunfoeied tbe 
English language with a litter of impersonod constructions which ddeat 
the essentially social character of communication in writing by creating 
the impression that a statement is ftir the benefit of the author and die 
Deity alone. Thus the intrusive it of the subject-predicate fetish a 
another danger-signal in a first draft. It would thsa seem that, or it wotdd 
thsa appear that, £at seemingly or apparently, which do the same fdb when 
really necessary, are representative exhibits fat the prosecution. Thor 
should go to the same limbo as it is said that {some people sa>), it is true 
that {aobmttedly), the completely redundant it is this that, and ^ aaalo- 
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gous drcumlocution of which a type specimen is the untrue statement, 
’tis love that makes the world go round. 

There are other common literary habits of long-windedness. One is 
the use of conjunctional and prepositional phrases when a single link- 
word or directive would suffice. The Times Literary Supplement and 
British Civil Service Reports specialize in the question as to whether y 
when whether by itself slices in the same conteict. During the time that 
generally means the same as while. At an earlier date is an unneces- 
sarily roundabout way of saying previously. With reference to is over- 
worked in situations where ^out^ or concerning^ would do as well, and 
both the latter, though no shorter than dsHoy are more explicit. The 
reader who has now grasped the importance of using particles explicitly 
will be on the look-out for these. Another trick which makes writii 
congested is indiscriminate use of the definite article the in situations 
where it is not really necessary. For instance, we can strike out four 1 
inessential articles of the sentence: If the war goes on, the social services I 
will be cut, the income tax will rise, and the prices of commodities will ' 
soar. 

Anyone who wishes to cultivate an agreeable and competent style 
can practise how to recognize signposts of prolixity by rewriting 
passages from standard authors or editorial articles in newspapers 
without recourse to redundant particles, passive expressions, prepo- 
sitional and conjunctival phrases, or to uxmecessary articles. Another 
type of exercise which helps to develop the habit of self-editorship is to 
rewrite in simple sentences passages from books by authors able to 
manipulate long and complex ones with more or less effect. Sentences 
with more than one subordinate clause are nearly always difficult to 
follow, and complex sentences in general are best kept to round off a 
fusillade of simple statements, when the habit of writing in simple 
sentences has been well formed. If we have to use complex sentences, 
the subordinate clause should generally come first. One of the tasks of 
self-editing is to see that it does so. The worst type of involved sen- 
tence is the one with a clause starting with thaty whOy or whuJiy 
telescoped into another beginning in the same way. Thaty whoy and 
which (like participles, passive verbs, the and it) are therefore danger- 
signals in a first draft. One simple trick which helps in cutting up long 
and complex sentences is the use of certain adverbial particles or 
expressions to maintain continuity of meaning. MeanwhUcy firsty theUy 
after thaty or afterwardsy in spite of thisy in this wayy tkusy for that reason, 
consequently, so, therefore, are therefore useful items of a word-list. 
We can reinforce the habit of self-editorship by practising the use of 
such words in dissection of sentences made up to iUustrate each of the 
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subordinate conjunctions of page i6i. The following example illus- 
trates this typt of exercise : 

(a) COMPLEX sentences: 

Although you cannot Learn a language without hard work^ you 
may well exaggerate how much effort is necessary. Avoi^ble 
discouragement arises because many people memorize words and 
rules which we do not really need when we speak or write. There is 
another thing which adds to the burden of learning. Many people 
do not get as much benefit from reading as they would if they first 
got a bird’s-eye view of grammar in order to recognize rules 
which are not essential for self-expression, when they meet them in 
a fresh setting, ff we set about our task as the reader of The Loom 
of Language will do, we shall find that the effort required is smaller 
than we think. One of our readers, who wanted to learn Swedish, 
had failed to make much progress, h^ore she read The Loom of 
Language in proof. Since she followed its plan of study, she has 
gone ahead quickly. She started reading Swedish newspapers and 
writing to a boy friend in Sweden after she had got a bird’s-eye 
view of the grammar and was thoroughly familiar with about a 
hundred essential particles, pronouns, and pointer-words. Her 
vocabulary grew without effort, and her grasp of grammar became 
firmer, while she went on with her daily reading and continued her 
correspondence. She now intends to persevere till she is pro- 
ficient. 

{b) SIMPLE sentences; 

You cannot leam a language without hard work. Still, you can 
exaggerate the necessary effort. Many people memorize words and 
rules without asking tl^s question: Do we really need them for 
speech and writing? Another thing adds to the burden of learning. 
Many people read without first getting a bird’s-eye view of 
grammar. They meet rules not essential for self-expression. They 
have not met them before. So they do not recognize them as such. 
Readers of The Loom of Language wiU set about the task in a 
different way. They will then find the effort less than our first 
estimate of it. One of its readers wanted to leam Swedish. She had 
previously failed to make much progress. Then she read The Loom of 
Language in typescript. She followed its plan of study. After that she 
went ahead quickly. She got a bird’s-eye view of the grammar. 
She also got thoroughly familiar with about a hundred essential 
particles, pronouns, and pointer-words. Next, she started reading 
Swedish newspapers and writing to a boy friend in Sweden. She 
went on reading daily and continued to correspond. Meanwhile her 
vocabulary grew without effort. She also got a firmer grasp of 
grammar. Though not yet proficient, she intends to persevere. 
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SPEECH AND WKIUNG 

A difficulty which besets many people when they txy to e xpr e ss 
themsebes oBfecdvdy in writing would be less formidable, if earfy 
education did more to encourage the hal»t of careful and tbou^tfiil 
speedi. Within the domestic aide we can idy on the charity or intd> 
ligence of the listener to inteipret a half-finished sentence or to shaipen 
the outline of a loose definition. Since we can usually do so with im- 
punity, many of os never cultivate precise habits of self-expression in 
everyday life. To writ^ espedalfy for readers with whom we are noti 
personally acquainted, is another matter. We caimot exploit a oommon| 
background of domestic associations. We cannot take advantage of 
associations prompted by surrounding objects or current events. For 
all we can convey by tone or gesture, conventions of punctuation and 
of typography (e.g. italics) are the only means at our disposal. l£ con- 
versation is habitually trivial and confined to a narrow social 
learning to write is learning a new language. 

Maybe, libraries of sound films or phonograph records will even- 
tually supersede the bookshelf as the collective memory of mnnlrind. 
Meantime, the art of speech, even public speech, cannot be quite the 
same as the art of writing. There must be a region where the written 
and the spoken word do not overlap, but we can make h, and should 
make it, as small as need be. Whether it is lelativdy large, as in Ger- 
many, or small, as in Norway, reflects the extent to which intellectuals 
ate a caste apart ficom the aspirations and needs of thdr fellow citizens. 
Homely writing closely akin to thoughtful speech is a signpost of the 
democratic way of life. For writing cannot feil to be effective, if ribrant 
with sympathy for die difficulties of the reader. 

Where the democratic vray of life prevails, public demand for popular 
sdence and social stadsdcs discourages literary affectations. Drama and 
fiction deal mote and more with the lives of ordinary people and reflect 
their speech habits. Since rhetorical prose based on classical models is 
not adapted to die needs of a public habituated to iai»d reading in 
buses and trains, ±e vastly increased output of printed matter since the 
intioducdon of the linotype machine has also to bring the 

wntten closer to the spoken word. In our own generation broadcasting 
has leinfetoed die trend. Publication of radio talks popularizes a style 
akin to daily speech , and, as one of our leading phoneticians has said : 

There are signs that the tyranny of print under which we have 
lived since the days of the Renaissance may give way to a more 
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emancipated era of the spoken word which is now broadcast as 
freely as print is disseminated. Wireless is making of us a nation 
of speech critics^ and may restore good spoken English to a place 
of honour. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE (XASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGES 


Bbforb diae were oompaiative linguists, practical men already knew 
diat some European languages resemble one anodter nodceaUy. The/ 
PngMah sailor whose ship brought him fixe the first time to Amsterdam,! 
to Hamburg, and to Copenhagen was bound to notice diat many Dutdi, ) 
German, and Danish words are the sann^ or almost the same, as their 
equivalents in his own tongue. Where he would have said ihirsL eonUi 
good, the Dutchman used the words dont, komm, goed', the German 
Durst, kontmen,gut; and the Dane, Torst, komm, god. The Frenchman 
calling on Lisbon, on Barcelona, an4 on Genoa discovered to his 
ddight that aimer (to love), mat (night), dix (ten) differ very litde 
fiom the corresponding Portuguese words omar, noiu, dez', Spanish 
amor, noche, diez; or Italian amare, notte, dieci. In fiict, die difference is 
so small that use of die French words alone would often produce the 
desired result. Because of such resemblances, people spoke of rdated 
languages. By die sixteenth century, three units which we now call the 
Teutomc, the Romance or Latin, and the Slavonic groups were widely 
recognized. If you know one language in any <ff these three groups, 
you will have litde difficulty in learning a second one. So it is eminendy 
a pracdcal division. 

When the modem linguist still calls English, Dutch, German, 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish related languages, he means more than 
this. We now use the term in an evolutionary sense. Languages are 
rdated, if the many features of vocabulary, structure, and phonedcs 
whidi th^ share are due to gradual differentiation of what was once 
a single tongue. Sometimes we have to infer what die common parent 
was like ; but we have first-hand knowledge of the origio of one language- 
group. The deeper we delve into the past, the mote French, Spanish, 
Itali^ etc., converge. Finally they become one in Latin, or, to be 
more accurate, in Vulgar Latin as spoken by the ccmimon people in the 
various parts of the Western Roman Empire. 

Like the doctrine of organic evoludcm, this attitude to the study of 
languages is a oonq)aratively recent innovadon. It was wholly alien to 
European thought befi»e die French Revedudon. For mote than two 
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duMisand years before that time, grammatical scbolarsliip had existed 
as a learned prafosskm. During tine whole of tins period sdholars had 
accepted the foct that languages exist without probing into tiie origins 
of their diversity. In Greece tiie growtii of a more adventurous spirit 
was diedced by the prevailing social outlook of a dave civilization. 
When Christianity became the predominant creed of the Western 
worid, Hebrew cosmogony stifled evolutionary speculation in every 
field of inquiry. 

Investigations of Greek philosophers and grammarians suffered at all 
times foom one fundamental weakness. They were strictly confined to 
the home-made idiom. This was the inevitable consequence of a cul- 
tural conceit which divided tiie world into Greeks and Barbarians. 
The same social forces which held back the progress of mechanics and 
of medicine in the slave civilizations of the Mediterranean world held 
up the study of grammar. To bother about the tool of infiaior people 
was not the proper concern of an Athenian or of a Roman gentleman. 
Even Herodotus, who had toured Egypt and had written cm its quaint 
customs, nowhere indicates that he had acquired mudi knowledge of 
the language. 

The Alexandrian conquest brought about little change of mind 
when Greek traders and travellers were roaming for beyond the Medi- 
terranean basin, establishing intimate contact with Bactrians, Iranians, 
and even with India. Both Greek and Roman civilization had unrivalled 
opportunities for getting acquainted with changing phases in the idioms 
of peoples who spoke and wrote widely diverse tongues. They had 
unrivalled, and long since lost, opportunities to get some light on the 
mysteries of ancient scripts such as hieroglirphics and cuneifinm. Tbqr 
never exploited their opportunities. The Egyptian hieroglyphic writing 
was a s«ded book till the second decade of the nineteenth century. 
The decoding of cuneifinm inscriptions is a work of the last hundred 
years. 

Christianity performed one genuine service to the study of language 
as h performed a genuine service to medicine by promoting hospitals. 
It threw the opprobrious mrm Bcaharian overboa^ and thus paved the 
way fin tiie study of all tongues on their own merits. Befine it had 
come to terms with tiu ruling class, ChristianiQr vras truly the fidth of 
the weary and heavy laden, of the proletarian and the slave withoitt 
property, without fotherland. In Christ there was “neither S<7thiaii, 
barbarian, bond nor free, but a new creation.” According^ the early 
church ignored social rank and cultural foontkrs. AU'-idioms of die 
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globe eojo^ equal limits, and tba gift of tongues was in higb esteem 
among die mitades of the apostolic age. 

Oitisdan salvation was an act of fidth. To understand tbe new 
religion the headien must needs hear the gospd in dieir own verna- 
culars. So proselytizing went hand in hand with translating. Ataneaily 
date, Christian sdiolats translated the Gospds into Syriac, Coptic, and 
Armenian. The Bible is the b^inning df Slavonic literature and die 
translation of the New Testament by die West Godiic Bishop, Ulfilas, 
is the oldest Germanic document estant Even to-dqr die Chrkrian 
impulse to translate remains unabated. Our Bible Societies have carried 
out pioneer work in the study of Afiican and Polynesian 

The historical balance-sheet of Christian tearfiing and language 
study also catties a weighty item on the debit side. The story of the 
Tower of Babd was sacrosanct, and with h, as a ooroUary, the belief 
that Hebrew was the original language of mankind. So the emergence 
and spread of Christianity was not followed by any deeper under- 
standing of the natural histoty of languid. Throughout the Middle 
Ages the path trod by die Christian scholar was one already beaten try 
his pagan forerunner. There was no significant progress in the com- 
parative study of languages, but mercantile venture and missionary 
enterprise during the age td' die Great Nav^ations made a wealdi ci 
fresh material accessible through the new medium of the printed page, 
and encouraged European sdxdats to break awiqr ficom exclusive 
preoccupation with dead languages. For die first tim^ they began to 
tecognize that some languages ate mote alike than othen. 

Josqh Justus Scaliger (1540-1609), variously recognized as tht 
phoenix of Europe^ the light of tfo vmldt the bottomless pit iff knouiedget 
saw as much, and a Ihde mote, when he wrote his treatise on the 
languages of Europe. He arranged them aU in eleven main classes, 
vhich fidl again into four major and seven minor ones. The fiour major 
classes he based on thdr words fix god^ into deus-y theos-y gott^y and 
hog- languages, or, as we should say, into Latin (Ronance) languages, 
Gtedk, Germanic, and Slavonic The remaining seven classes are made 
iq> (d’^MXotic or Albanian, Tartar, Hungarian, Finiuc, Irish (thoa pm 
if it tMeh to-de^ is spoken m the mountainous regum of SeoUandy Le. 
Gadk), Old British, as spoken in Wales and ftittany, and finals 
Cantabrian or Basque. 

During the seventeenth century many misorilaniee of fixeign Ian* 
guides, like the herbals and bestiaries of die time, came off the printing 
inesaes of Euxcqiean countries. The most andtitions of them aD was the 
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outoome of a piojea of Ldtmo^ tnathematicMn, ivfao ms assisted 
Cadierioe II of Russia. The material ms handed over to the Ger- 
man ttavellety Pallas, for dassificatitnu The results of his Ubour ap- 
peaied in 1787 under the tid^ Latguarum Totius Orbis Voctindaria 
Contpcaratioa (Comparative Vocabularies of all the Languages of the 
World). The numto of words on the list circulated ms 285, and the 
numba of languages covered ms 200, of which 149 were Ariatic and 
51 European. In a later edition, this number was considetably 
increased by the addition of African and of Amer>Indian dialects from 
the New World. Pallas’s compilation was of little use. He had put it 
together hastity on the basis of superficial study of has materials. Its 
merit was that h stimulated others to undertake something mote 
ambitious and mote reliable. One of them was the Spaniatd, Havas', 
another the German, Addmg. Leibniz’s suggestions influenced both of 
them. 

Lorenzo Hervas (1735-1809) had lived for many years among the 
American Indians, and published die enormous number of for^ 
grammars, based upon his omtact with their languages. Between x8oo 
and 1805 he also published a collected work with the tide: Catdlogo de 
las laiguas de las nactones conoddas y famaadon, diomm y doses de 
atas segm la dioasidad de sus idiomasy diakctos (Catalogue of die 
languages of all the known nations with the enunwration, division, and 
dasses of these nations according to their languages and dialects). This 
linguistic museum contained three hundred exhibits. It would have 
been mote useful if the author’s arrangement of the specimens had not 
been based on the ddusion that there is a necessary connection between 
race and language. A second enqrdopaedic attempt to brii^ ail lan- 
guages needier, as dufy labelled exhibits, was ditt of the German 
grammarian and popular philosopher, Addung. It beats die tide, 
Mithridates, or Genera! Sdenee of Languages, wUh the Lorffs Praya m 
nearfy 500 Languaga and Dialects, publiriied in finir volumes between 
1806 and 1817. When the finirth volume aj^ieared, Adelung’s com- 
pUatitm had become entitdy obsolete. In ^ meantime, Bopp had 
piibliriied his revolutionary treatise on the conjugational system of 
Sanskrit, Gtede, Latin, Persian, and German. 

Pteviousfy, there had been litde curiosity about the way in whidi 
language grows. In the introduction to “Mithridates” Addung makes 
a suggestion, put fijtward eadier by Home Tocdce, without any attenqit 
to died: or eiqilore its implications. This remariable Rnglidiinan was 
one of the first Suropeans to oonoeive a plausildB hypotheris to account 
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finriiieot^moffladcm. Inabookc8Uedi)twrsK)fu(!^A<r/^, published 
in 1786, To(d» antidpates the central tbeme of the task which Bopp 
canied out with greater knowledge and success during the first half <£ 
the nineteenth century. Thus he writes: 

“All those common terminations, in any language, of which all Nouns 
or Verbs in that language equally partake (under the notion of declension 
or conjugation) are themselves separate words with distinct meanings . . . 
these terminations are explicable, and ought to be explained.” 

The work of Bopp and other pioneers of comparative grammar 
received a powerful impetus £tom the study of Sanskrit. Though 
Sassetti, an Italian of the sixteenth century, had called Sanskrit a 
pleasanti musical language, and had united Dh (God) with Deva, it had 
remained a sealed book for almost two hundred years. Now and then 
some missionary, like Robertus Nobilibus, or Heinrich Roth, a German 
who was anxious to be able m dispute with Brahmanic priests, made 
hims elf acquainted with it, but this did not touch the world at large 
After Sassetti, the first European to point out the staggering similarities 
between Sanskrit and the European languages was &e German mis- 
sionary, Benjamin Schultze. For years he had preached the Gospel to 
the Indian heathen, and had helped in die translation of the Bible into 
T amil. On August 19, 1725, he sent to Professor Franken an interesting 
letter in whidi he emphasized the similarity between the numerals of 
Sanskrit, (Setman, and Latia 

When English mercantile imperialism was firmly grounded in India, 
dvil servants began to establish contaa with the present and past 
of the country. An Asiatic Society got started at Calcutta in 1784. 
Four years later, a much-quoted letter of William Jones, Chief- Justice 
at Fort William in Bengal, was made public. In it the author demon- 
strated the genealogical connexion between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
between Sanskrit and German, and between Sanskrit Celtic, and 
Persian: 

“The Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonder- 
ful structure; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin, and more exqui s itely refined than either; yet-bearing to both of 
them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and in the fimns 
of grammar, than could have been produced by accident; so strong 
indeed, that no philologer could possibly examine all the time without 
believing them to have sprung from some common source which, per- 
hqis, no longer exists. These is a similar reason, though not quite so 
fiordble, fax supposing that both the Gothic and Celtic, though blended 
with a difierent idiom, had the same origin with the Sanskrit.” 
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This happened widiin a few years die publication of Hutton’s 
Theory of the Earth, a book which challenged the Mosaic account ttf 
the creation. Custodiaiu of the Pentateuch were alarmed by the 
prospect that Sanskrit would bring down the Tower of BabeL To 
anticipate the danger, they pilloried Sanskrit as a priestly &aud, a kind 
of pidgin-classic concoct^ by Brahmins from Gredc and Latin do* 
ments. William Jones, himself a scholar of unimpeachable piety, had 
to make the secular confession: 

“I can only declare my belief that the language of Noah is irretrievably 
lost. After diligent search I cannot find a single word used in common 
by the Arabian, Indian, and Tartar families, before the admixture of 
these dialeas occasioned by the Mahommedan conquests.” 

Together with tea and coffee, Napoleon’s blockade of England with- 
held from the Gmtinent Sanskrit grammars and dictionaries which 
English scholars were now busy turning out. Fortunately the Biblio- 
thique Nationale in Paris possessed Sanskrit texts. Paris had in custody 
Hamilton, an Englishman who enlivened his involuntary sojourn in 
the French capital by givii^ private lessons in Sanskrit. One of his 
pupils was a brilliant young German, Friedrich Schl^el. In i8og, 
Sdilegel published a little book, tyber die Sprache und Weisheit der 
Inder (On the Language and Philosophy of the Indians). This put 
Sanskrit on the Continental map. Much that is in Schlegel’s b^ 
makes us smile to-day, perhaps most of all the author’s dictum that 
Sanskrit is the mother of all languages. None the less, it was a turning- 
point in the scientific study of language. In a single sentence which 
boldly prospects the field of future research, Schlegel exposes the new 
impetus which came from contemporary progress of naturalistic 
studies: 

“Comparative grammar will give us entirely new information on the 
genealogy of language, in exactly the same way in which comparative 
anatomy has thrown light upon &e natural history.” 

The study of Latin in the Middle Ages had preserved a secure basis 
for this evolutionary approach to the study of other languages, because 
tile Latin parentage of modem French, Spanish, Portuguese Italian, 
and Rumanian is an historically verifiable fita. Unfortunately, histtny 
has not been so obliging as to preserve the parent of the Teuttmic and 
the Slavonic groups. To be sure, the present differences between 
Dutch, German, and the Scandinavian languages dimmish as we go 
bad: in time. Still, differences remain when we have retraced our stq;ie 
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to tlw oldest Koords available. At dwt poiat we have to tq>]aoe the 
historical by the comparatioe nMthod> and to tty to obtain by inference 
vriiat history has failed to rescue. We are in much the same position as 
the biologist, who can trace die record of vertebrate evolodon feom 
bmiy remains m the rods, till he readies the point when vertebrates 
had not acquired a hard skeleton. Bqrond this, an3rdiing we can know 
w plausibly surmise about their origin must be based upon a com- 
parison between the characteristic features of the vertebrate body and 
die characteristic features of bodily organization among the various 
classes of invertebrates. 

THE BASIS OF EVOLUHONART CLASSIFICATION 

Biologists who classify animals from an evolutionary point of view 
make the assumption that diaracteiisdcs comnxai to all— or to neatly 
all — ^members of a group are also characteristic of their common 
ancestor. Similar reasoning is implidt in the ccanparative method of 
studying languages; and those who study the evolution of languages 
enjoy an advantage which the evolutionary biologist does not share. No 
large-scale changes in the diversity of animal life on our planet have 
occurred during the period of the written record, but distina languages 
have come into being during comparativdy recent times. We can chedc 
the value of dues which suggest common parentage of related lan- 
guages by an almost continuous historical record of what has happened 
to Latin. 

Word-similarity is one of the three most important of diese dues. It 
stands to reason that two dosefy related languages must have a large 
number of recognizably similar words. Comparison of the members of 
the Romance group shows that this is so. Such resemblance does not 
signify identity, which may be due to borrowing. Evidence for kinship 
is strongest if words which ate alike ate words which are not likefy to 
have passed from one language to the other, or to have been assimilated 
by both from a third. Such comervatioe words indude personal pro- 
nouns; verbs expressing basic activities or states, sudi as come and go, 
give mi take, eat assA fine and die; adjectives ddioting dementary 
qualities sudi usyoung and old, big and snuU, high and deep', or names 
which stand for universaUy <hstributed objects, sudi as earth, deg, 
stone, tBaUr,fire, fot parts of the body sudi as head, ear, tye, nose, mouth, 
or fer blood reladonship such as father, mother, sister, brother. 

If the number of words which two languages share is small, and 
confined to a special aspect of cohutal lifii, it is almost certain that one 
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is indebted to the other. This applies to vnod-siinilaisties srtiidbi the 
Celtic and Teunmic groups do not share with other Aryan hmguages. 
The common words of this class ate aU nouns, some vi uhkh ate 

TENSES OF THE VEEtB BB IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 

paONOONS ONLY USED FOR BMPHASIS IN BRACKBIS) 



ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

LATIN 

ITALIAN 


1 am 

ie suis 

(yo)8oy 

(ego) sum 

(io) sono 


thou art 

tu es 

(tCi) eres 

(tu)es 

(tu) sei 

d 

he is 

il est 

(61) es 

(ille) est 


g 

we are 

nous sommes 

(nosotros) somos 

(nos) sumus 

(noi) siamo 

Oh 

you are 

vousfttes 

(vosotros) sois 

(vos) estis 

(voi) siete 


^theyare 

ilssont 

(ellos) son 

(illi) sunt 

(essi)sono 

1 

'I was (used to 
be) 

fitaU 

era 

eram 

ero 

St 

thou wert 

tu dtais 

eras 

eras 

eri 

he was 

il 6 tcdt 

era 

erat 

era 

we were 

nous Stions 

6ramos 

eramus 

eravamo 

s 

you were 

vous itiez 

erais 

eratis 

eravate 

Oh 

i^thcy were 

Us itaient 

eran 

erant 

erano 


1 was 

je fiis 

fill 

fiii 

fiii 


thou wert 

tu fus 

fuiste 

fuisti 

fosti 


he was 

il fut 

fu6 

fait 

fii 

Q ' 

we were 

nous fChnes 

fuimos 

fiiimus 

fummo 

8 

you were 

vous fiites 

fiiisteis 

fuistis 

foste 

£ 

^they were 

ils furenr 

fueron 

fuerunt 

furono 


rishaUbe 

ie serai 

8er6 

ero 

sar6 


thou wilt be 

tu seras 

ser4s 

eris 

sarai 

S ^ 

1 he will be 

il sera 1 

seri 

erit 

sari 

§ ^ 

we shall be 

nous serons 

seremos 

erimus 

saremo 

[14 

you will be 

vous serez 

serdis 1 

eritis 

sarete 


they will be 

ils seront 

serin 

eruHt 

saranno 


^TO) BB 

EIRE 

SBR 




names £at metals, tools and vdiides. This does not indicate that there 
is a particularly dose evohitioiiary rdationship between Cddc and 
Teutonic in the sense ateve. Other features show that a 

wide gulf separates them. Archaeological evidence su^ests that the 
Toitons todt over words with die arts they assimilated fiom Celtic 
coininunitiea at a hij^ cultural levd. 
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Thxoug^ sudi culture-oontacts words have wandered fiom one 
liiw giMge to another of a totally different origin. The modem word 
bUyde pedals over linguistic fiontiers as the machine used to pedal over 
national botindaries before passports were obligatory. The word- 
material of all, or nearly all, languages is more or less mongrel Even in 
the more exclusive members of the Teutonic group the number of 
intruders is many tiTneg larger than the number of words which the 
linguist thinks he can trace back to the hypothetical common idiom 
called primitive Teutonic. When dealing wifli' words for numbers, or 
weights and measures, we have always to reckon with the possibility of 
cultural, and therefore tson^ diffiision. If vocabulary is the only clue 
available, we have to give due consideration to geographical situation. 
If two languages which share a considerable portion of conservative root- 
words are not geographically contiguous, it is highly probable that they 
are related. 

Word-similarity is a good clue. A second is agreement with respect 
to grammaikal behaviour. French, Spanish and Italian, which we may 
use as our control group, have a host of conunon granunatical features 
such as: 

(i) A future tense (see pp. 106 and 339) which is a combination of 

the infinitive and the amdliary to have. (Fr. aimer-ai, aimer-asi 
Ital. amar-d, amar-aii Span, antar-i, amar-ds.) 

(ii) The definite article (Fr. masc. le, fern, la. Span, el or la, Ital. it or 

la), and pronouns of the third person (Fr. il or elle. Span, dl or 
ella, Ital. egli or elki) all derived &om the Latin demonstrative 
ilk, ilia. 

(iii) A twofold gender system in which the masculine noun generally 

takes the place of the Latin neuter (Fr. k vin, the wine; 
Span, el vino', Ital. il vino', Latin vimm). 

Grammatical peculiarities, like words, may be more or less conserva- 
tive. In the widest sense of the term, grammar includes the study of 
idiom and sentence construction, or yntax, in contradistinction to 
accidence, vdiich deals with the modification of individual words by 
flexion or root-vowel changes. The syntax of a language is much less 
conservative than its accidence. When we meet with resemblances of 
the latter type, it would be far-fetched te attribute them to chance or 
to borrowing. All the evidence available tends to show that, while words 
and idioms diffuse ffeefy, peculiarities of accidence do not Now and 
then a language may borrow a prefix or a suffix, together with a foreign 
word, and subsequently tack one or the other on to indigenous words. 
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•8 Gennan did with -d (IMdd, "ffirtatioa’^ ^di is dw Frendi -ie 
(a8in&imImM^“vi]]ain3r’0>but^kQowofnoIaiiguage^chhasiiioor- 
porated a vliole set c^alieQ endings like those of the Latin veib(p. 107). 

Absence of grammatical resemblance does not imrarialdy mean that 
two or mote languages are unrelated. Once a parent language has sidtt 
into several new spectes, the different fragments may move mote or less 
swiftly along similar or different paths. For example, Frendi has dis- 
carded more of the luxuriant system of Latin verb flexions ttum its 
Italian sister. English has experienced catastrophic denudation of its 
Teutonic flexions. Consequeddy its grammar is now mote like that of 
Chinese than like that of Sanskrit. Grammatical comparison may 
therefore mislead os, and when the evidence of word-similarity does not 
point to the same condusion as the evidence from grammatical peculiari- 
ties, the latter is of litde value. 

A diiid doe which temfinces the testimony of recognizable word- 
similarities arises from consistent differences between words of corre- 
sponding meaning. We can easily spot such a consistent difference 
by comparing the Fjiglish words to, tongue and tin with their Gennan 
equivalents zu, Zunge and Ztm. The resemblance between members 
of the same pair is not striking if we confine our attention to one pair 
at a time, but when we look at the very large number of such pairs 
in which the initial German Z pronounced ts) takes the place of our 
English T, we discover an immense stock of new vrord-similarities. 
The fret that changes affecting most words with a particular sound have 
taken place in one or both of two languages since they b^an to diverge 
conceals many word similarities from inunediate recognition. This 
inference is not mete speculation. It is directly supported by what 
has happened in the recorded history of the Romance group, as illus- 
trated in the following examples showing a vowd and a consonant shift 
diatactetistic of French, Spanish and Italian. 


LATIN 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

ITALIAN 

ovum^Cegg) 

cetd 

huevo 

uavo 

mmuxiy (new) 

neuf 

Duevo 

Duavo 

morit) (he dies) 

meurt 

muetc 

muott 

fiu:nim, (fiict) 

fait 

hecho 

fatto 

lae(rti$)i (milk) 

lair 

\eche 

larre 

octo, (e^t) 

huir 

ocho 

otto 


If we observe oonespondence of this type when we investigate two 
other languages, such as Finnish and Magyar (Hungarian), we have to 
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oomdode dutt eadi pair of words has been derived fiom a riogje and 
earlier one. If we nodoe several types d sound-rqdaoement, eadi siqt- 
potted Ynjf a large number of examples, we can regard rdationship as 
certain. This oonduskm is d great practical value to anyone vd» is 
learning a language. Sound-^ransfonnatknu between rdated languages 
such as English and Gorman, or Frendi and Spanidi, are not mere 
historical curios, like die sound-changes in die earlier histny of the 
Indo-European group. How to recognize diei^ should take its place in 
the tedmique of teaming a fore^ ]angnage, 'braise knowing of them 
is an aid to memory, and often hdps us 6> spot the fiuniliar equivalent 
of an iinfimniiiar word. Use of such rules, set fimh mote specifically in 
Chapter VI of The Loomi should be part of the laboratory training of 
the home student vdio is teaming a new language. The reader who 
takes advantage of the exhibits in the language museum of Part IV can 
exchange die monotony of teaming lists d unrelated items for the 
fim of recognizing when the rules a^q^, of noticing exceptions, and 
of discovering why they are exceptions. 

One of the words in the preceding lists iOnsitates this findbly. At 
first sight diere is no resemblance between the Spanish word hecho and 
the Latin-English word fad ot its Frendi equivatent fcai. Anyone who 
has been initiated into the sound-shifts d the Romance languages 
recognizes two trade-marks of Spanish. One is the CH which corre- 
sponds to /r in words of Old French (nigin, or CT in modem French 
and English words of Latin descent. The other is the initial silent H 
whkh often rqilaoes/, as illustrated by the Spanish (Aora) and Italian 
(/am) words fin bean. If an American m British student of German 
knows that the initial German D replaces our TH^ there is no need to 
consult a dictionary fiw the meaning of Ong Durst. 

If we our three tests— comnninity of basic vocabulaty, rimi- 
larity of grammatical structure^ and regularity d sound-correspondence 
— to Fjiglish, Dutch, German and die Scandinavian languages, all the 
findings suggest unity of origin. Naturally, it is not possible to exhibit 
the full extent of word-community within the limits d tins bocik; but 
the reader will find abundam relevant material iri the word lists of 
Fart IV. Here we must content ourselves with the illustration already 
given on p. 21, where a request contained in the Lmd's Prayer is 
printed in five Teutcmic and in five Romance languages. The reader 
mqr also refer to the tables of personal prcmouns printed on pages 126 
and 127. 

The grammatical apparatus of the Teutonic points to the 
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same cobdusion, as the reader may see by oompaxisg the forms of the 
verbs to be aod to have displayed in tabular form on pp. xoi and 
below. Three of the most characteristic grammatical features of the 
Teutonic group are the following: 

(i) Throughout the Teutonic languages> there is the same type 

(see table on p. 190) of comparison (English thkh tkkmer^t 
thinnest; German dunn, dUHner^ dwmst; Swedish turn, tunnare, 
tunnast), 

(ii) All members of the group form the past tense and past parddple 

of the verb in two ways: (a) by modifying the root-vowd 
(English singi sang^ sur^; German singen^ sang^ gesungen; 
Danish synge^ sang^ sunget); (b) by adding d or r to the stem 
(English punishy punished; German strafeny strcftey gestraft; 
Danish straffey straffedey straffet), 

(iii) The typical genitive singular case-mark is -5> as in English 

de^/Sy Swedish dagSy Danish DagSy German Tages. 

If we follow out our third due, we find a very striking series of 
sound-shifts characteristic of each language. We have had one example 
of consonant equivalence in the Teutonic group. Bdow is a sin^e 
example of vowd equivalence: 


ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

GERMAN 

bone 

ben 

Bein 

goat 

get 

Geiss 

oak 

ek 

Eiche 

stone 

sten 

Stein 

whole 

hd 

hdl 

TO HAVE IN 

TEUTONIC 

LANGUAGES 


ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH ♦ 

GERMAN* 

/have 



1 


ik heb 

f di habe 

thou hast 

Du ^faar 

Du 


fij hebt 

du hasr 

he has 
toe n 


han) 
vi ^ 

han 

vi 

-har 

hij beeft 
wij 1 

er hat 
wir haben 

you I 

lhave 

Ni yhavp 

De 


julUe Vhebben 

tbr babt 

Ouy J 


de 1 

de 


Zlj J 

sie haben 

/bad 


jagy etc,y hade 



ih 1 

ich hatte 

thou hadst 



jij 1 had 

du hattest 

he ^ 





hij] 

er hatte 

we 

you 

th^ j 

.had 

etc., hade 

j«g, etc., 
bavde 

wij \ 

julUe V hadden 

J 

wir batten 
ihr hattet 
sie batten 

I have had 

Jttg bar hatt 

jeg bar haft 

ik heb gehad 

ich habe gehabt 

I shall have ' 

jag skall hava 

ysgskalhave 

1 

1 

idiwerde haben 


* For polite address German has ^ta-f-third person plural; Dutch has U+ 
third person shigalar 0p« 146). 
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TSB INDO-BDROPBAN FAMILY 

Similaiities are comparatively easy to trace in dosdy related languages 
sudi as Swedish and German or French and Italian. We can still 
detect some, when we compare individual members of these groups 
with tiiose of others. Centuries bade some people feb^ though dimly, 
tiut the Teutonic group was not an isolated unit In 1597, Bonaventun 
Vulcanius observed that twenty-two words are the same in German 
and Persian. Twenty years later, another sdjo^ stressed the similari- 
ties between Lithuanian and Latin. Both were right, though both drew 
the wrong condusions &om their findings, the fi>nner that German had 
an admixture of Persian, the latter that the Lithuanians were of Roman 
stock. 

Two hundred years later, in 1817, Rasmus Kristian Rask, a brilliant 
young Dane who had been investigating the origin of Old Norse in 
Iceland, first drew attention to sound-correspondence between Greek 
and Latin on the one hand, and the Teutonic languages on the other. 
Text-books usually refer to this discovery as Grimm’s Laa — after the 
German scholar who took up Rask’s idea. One item of this most cele- 
brated of all sound-shifts is the change fiom the Latin p to the 
Teutonic /: 


LATIN 

ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

GERMAN 

plenus 

/ull 

fun 

von* 

piscis 

fish 

/isk 

Fisch 

ped-is 

foot 

fox 

Fuss 

pater 

fsthet 

/sdet 

Fater 


* The German V stands for the / sound in far. 


A little later the German scholar Franz Bopp (1791-1867) showed 
that Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic in its earlier stages, 
have similar verb-flexions. His studies led him m the condusion that 
Aryan verb- and case-flexion have come about by the gluing on of what 
were emoe independent vocables such as pronouns and prepositions. 
It was a brilliant idea. Bopp’s only weafaiess was that .he tried to 
estaldish its validity when student evidence was not available. Inevi- 
tabfy, like other pioneers, he made errors. His disdples grossly negflected 
the important part whidi anaiogy (pp. 93 and 204) has played in the 
accretion of afiixes to toots. Subsequently a strong reactirm set in. Even 
now, many linguists approach Bopp’s ag^utination theory scjueamishly, 
as if h witii tiie human pudenda. This attitude is none die less 
foolish when it afihets scienti& caution for its justification, because 
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nmdi valid historic evidence to support Bopp’s teaching (see espedalfy 
pp. too, 120, 339) is available fmm the t^dvd^ recent histtny of 
Indo-European languages. 

The present tense of “to bear,” “to cany,” in the fi>llowing tabl^ 
where die Teutonic group is represented by Old Hi^ German, illus- 
trate obvious afiBnities of conjugation in the Aryan fiunify: 


ENGLISH 

SANSKRIT 

GREEK 

(DORIC) 

LATIN^ 

OLD HIGH 

GERMAN 

OLD 

SLAVONIC 

I bear 

bharami 

phero 

fero 

biru 

bera 

(thou bearest) 

bharasi 

phereis 

fers 

biris 

beresi 

he bears 

bharati 

pherei 

fert 

birit 

beretu 

we bear 

bharamas 

pheromes 

ferimus 

berames 

beremu 

you bear 

bharata 

pherete 

fertis 

beret 

berete 

they bear 

bharanti 

pheronti 

ferunt 

berant 

beratu 


The singular of the present optatroe of the verb to be, corre- 
sponding to the use of is in if it be, in three dead languages of the 
group is; 

SANSKRIT OLD LATIN GOTHIC 

syam siem sijau 

syas sies sijais 

syat siet sijai 

From a mass of phonedc, morphological and word-similarides, we 
thus recognize the unity of the well-defined family called Aryan by 
Ai^lo-American, Indo-European by French, and Indo-Germcmc by 
German writers. The last of the three is a misnomer. Indeed the 
family does not keep within the limits indicated by the term Indo- 
European. It is spread out over an enormous belt that stretdies 
almost without interruption from Central Asia ro the fiinges of 
westernmost Europe. On the European side the terminus is Celtic, 
and on the Asiatic, Tokharian, a tongue once spoken by the inhabitants 
of Eastern Turicestan and recently (1906) uneardied in documents 
written over a thousand years ago. 

The undeniable similarities between these languages si^^est that 
they ate all representatives of a single earlier one which must have been 
spoken by some omimunity, at some place and at some time in the 
prehistoric past The idiom of the fiir-fiung Impetium Romanum began 

* The initial / sound in many Latin words corresponds to 6 in Teutonic 
languages, cf. Latin /rater, English brother. 
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as a rustic diakcc of tlie province of Ladum; but nobody can tdl 
where the speakers of ptoto-Aiyan lived, whether in Southern Russia, 
or on ±e Iranian plateau, or somewhere else. as some philologistB 
believe, Old Indie, and the Persian of the Avesta have the most archaic 
features of Aryan languages knovm to u^ it is not necessarily true that 
the habitat of the early Aryan-speaking people was nearer to Asia than 
to Europe. The example of Icelandic shovi^ that a language may stray 
far away from home and still preserve dbaracte^tics long ago discarded 

TEUTONIC COMPARISON 


ANOLO-AMBRICAM 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH I 

(a) Regular type: 




RICH 

rik 

rig 

rijk 

RICHER than 

rikare An 

rigere end 

rijker dan 

RICHEST 

rikast 

rigest 

rijkst 


GERMAN 


rdeb 

reicher als 
rdchst 


(h) Irregular form&: 

(i) GOOD 
BETTER 
BEST 


bSttre I bedre 

bflst I bedst 


goed I gut 

bctcf I besser 

best 


(ii) MUCH 
MORE 
MOST 


myckenCr) j mege;t(0 

mera | mere 

mest 


vecl 

meer 

meest 


viel 

mehr 

meist 


(iii) LITTLE 

LESS 

LEAST 


liteii(0 I 
lilla(pl.) I 

mindre 


liUe 


minst mindst 


weinig 

minder 

minst 


wenig 

weniger (minder) 
wenigst (mindest) 


* The -r ending is that of the neuter form. 

by those that stayed bdiind. Ooly one thing seona certain. When the 
recorded history ti Aryan b^ins widi the Vedic hymns, the dispersal 
of the Aryan-speaking tribes had already taken place. 

From die writings of some German aiidiots we mi^ gain die base* 
less inqiression that we are almost as weU-informed about the language 
and cultural life of the proto-Aryans as we ate about Egyptian dvSi- 
zttion. One German linguist has pndied audacity so fiiu as to compiile a 
dictkinaty of hypodietical primitive Aryan, and another has surpassed 
him telling us a story in it Others have asserted that the proto- 
Aryans were already tilling the soil with die ox and the ydte. The proof 
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adduced U that die word fbt the is comiiioit to all AiTan languages 

(Old Ind ia n yugami Giedc eygoni Latin /itfim; Gothic jn^). Hence the 
thing, as wdl as the name, must have been part of primitive Aryan 
culture. Arguments of this kind are not convincing. The &ct that the 


THE TEUTONIC VERB 
A. Strono Tvfb 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 

SVTBDISH 

DANISH 

DDTCH 

GERMAN 

(a) to give 

att giva 

at give 

te geven 

geben 

given (put.) 

givit 

givet 

gegeven 

gegeben 

ghreCt) (sing.) 

giver 


g«f(t) 

gebe(gibt) 

(plur.) 

giva 


geven 

, geben 

gave (sing.) 

gav 


gaf 

gab 

^lurO 

gftvo 


gaven 

gaben 

(J)) to come 

att komma 

at komme 

te IPfWTi^n 

kommen 

come (part.) 

kommit 


gekomen 

gekommen 

oome(8) (sing.) 

kommer 

riu / 

kom(t) 

komme(t) 

(plur.) 

kommo 


komm 

kommen 

came (sing.) 1 

kom 


kwam 

kam 

(plur.) i 

komme 


kwamen 

Iram^ 


B. WsAx Type 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

(a) to work 

att arbeta 

at arbejde 

te arbeiden 

zuarbeiten 

worked (part.) 

1 arbetat 

arbejdet 

gearbeid 

geaxbdtet 

work(s) (sing.) 

1 arbecar 

^ arbqder ■[ 

arbeid(t) 

arbeite(t) 

1 arbeiten 

(plur.) 

arbeta 

arbeicto 

worked (sing.) 

j- arbecade 

arbejdede •< 

arbeidde 

arbeitete 

(plur.) 

arbeiddlen 

arbetteten 

ih) to hear 

atthOra 

at here 

te hooren 

zuhOren 

heard (part.) 

hOrt 

hert 

gehoord 

gehOrt 

hearCs; (sing.) 

hOr 

^ hoier 

hoor(t) 

hOra(r) 

(plur.) 

hOra 

booien 

hOren 

heard (sing.) 
(plur.) 

^ horde 

harte 

hoorde 

hoorden 

hOrte 

hOrten 


word occurs in all Aryan languages is explicable without burdening 
the primitive Axym dictionary. There is no reason whatsover wlqr an 
Aryim-speakitig tribe should imt have borrowed die yoke firm a 
Bon-Aryan^peakiog oommuniQF, and then passed it on m odiaa. 
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Though we koow little about eaily cuhuie-oontacts, oommoo sense 
tells us that vdiat has happened in historical times must also have 
happened befine. 

It has also been said that tiie primitive Aiyan-speaking tribes could 
count at least as ter as one hundred. This does not necessarily follow 
fixun the foct that names for 2 or for 3 or for 10, etc., ate alike. You 
cannot ezdiange goods without being able to count. It is therefore 
quite possible* that Aryan-speaking tribes t>0|T0wed the art of counting, 
from an outside source, or that it difiiised foom one branch of the fomily 
to its neighbours. Indeed, numerals are the most indefatigable wan- 
derers among words, as indefotigable as alphabets. In the language of the 
Gypsies, an Indie tribe, the names for 7, 8, and 9 are modem Greek, 
whereas those for 5 and to are Indie. In the Finno-Ugrian group, the 
word for too is borrowed from Iranian; and Hebrew sche^ (6) and 
schAa (7) are supposed to be derived from Aryan, while the Hebrew 
name for 8 is assumed to be Egyptian. But there is no need to go so far 
back. The English dozen and million have been taken over in compara- 
tively recent times fiom the Romance languages. 

Ge rman philologists have not been content to draw encour^ing 
conclusions from words which are alike and have the same meaning in 
ail the Aryan languages. They have also speculated about the signifi- 
cance of words which do not exist. Of itself, the foct that the Ar3ran 
fomily has no common term for the tiger does not indicate that the 
prote-Atyans inhabited a region where there were no tigers. Once the 
hypothetical UrvoUt started to move, tribes wbidi went into colder 
r^ons would no longer need to preserve the word for it If we are 
entitled to deduce that the East did not use salt because the Western 
Aryan word for tiie mineral does not occur in the Indo-Iranian tongues, 
the absence of a common Aryan word for milk must force us to cem- 
clude that proto-Aryan babies used to feed on something else. 

LANGUAOB FAMILIES OF THE WORLD 

In a modem classification of the animal kingdom taxonomists unite 
many small groups, such as fishes, birds and mamnmh, or Crustacea, 
insects and arachnida (spiders and scorpions) in larger ones such as 
vertebrates and arthropod. Beyond that point we can only speculate 

* Philologists somethnes justify emphasis on similarity of number-words 
on the groui^ that they also share general phonetic features characteristic of a 
lang u ag e as a whole, lliis is also true of words uhkb have undoubtedly been 
borrowed, and it easily e xpl ai n ed by the phonetic habits of a peq^e. 
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with littk plausibility about their evolutionary past Besides about ten 
great groups, such as vertebrates and arthropods, embracing the 
majority of animal species, there are many small ones made up of few 
species, isolated from one another and from the members of any of the 
larger divisions. So it is with languages. Thus Japanese, Korean, 
Manchu, Mongolian, each stand outside any recognized families as 
isolated units. 

We have seen that most of the inhabitants of Europe speak languages 
with common features. These common features justify the recognition 
of a single great Indo-European family. Besides the Romance or Latin 
and the Teutonic languages mentioned in the preceding pages, the 
Indo-European family includes several other well-defined groups, such 
as the Celtic (Scots Gaelic, Erse, Welsh, Breton) in the West, and 
the Slavonic (Russian, Polish, Czech and Slovak, Bulgarian and Serbo- 
Croatian) in the East of Europe, together with the Indo-Iranian lan- 
guages spoken by the inhabitants of Persia and a large part of India. 
Lithuanian (with its sister dialea, Latvian), Greek, Albanian, and 
Armenian are isolated members of the same family. 

The Indo-European or Aryan group does not include all existing 
European languages. Finnish, Magyar, Esthonian and Lappish have 
common features which have led Imguists to place them in a separate 
group called the Finno-Ugrian family. So far as we can judge at present, 
Turteh, which resembles several Central Asiatic languages (Tartar. 
Uzbeg, Kirgiz), belongs to neither of the two families mentioned^ 
and Basque, still spoken on the French and Spanish sides of the 
Pyrenees, has no dear afiSnides with any other language in the world. 

Long before modem language research established the unity of the 
Aryan family, Jewish scholars recognized the similarities of Arabic, 
Hebrew and Aramaic which are representatives of a Semitic family. The 
Semitic family also indudes the fossil languages of the Phoenidans and 
Assyro-Babylonians. The languages of China, Tibet, Burma and Siam 
constitute a fourth great langm^e family. Like the Semitic, the Indo- 
Chinese family has an indigenous literature. In Central and Southern 
Africa other languages such as Luanda, Swahili, Kafir, Zulu, have been 
assodated in a Bantu unit which does not indude those of the Bushmen 
and Hottentots. In Northern A&ica Somali, Galla and Berber show 
similarities which have forced linguists to recognize a Hamitic family. 
To this group andent Egyptian also bdongs. A Draoidian fiunily in- 
dudes Southern Indian languages, which have no relation to the Aryan 
vemacukis of India. Yet another major family with dear-cut fi»tutes 

o 
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is the MaUtyo^Polynesim^ whidi inchides Malay and the tongues ol 
most of the islands in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

Scnnething like a bundled language-groups^ including the Papuan. 
Australian and Amerindian (e.g. Mexican and Greenlandic) vetnacib 
lars, Japanese, Basque, Mandiu, Georgian, and Korean, still remain to 
be connected in larger units. This has not been possible so fiu*, either 
because thqr have not yet been properly studied, or because their past 
phases are not on record. Below is a list nf^fiunilies which are 
defined: 


I. indo-europban: 

(a) Teutonic 

(German, Dutch, Scandinavian, English) 

(W Celtic 

(Erse, Gaelic, Welsh, Breton) 

(c) Romance 

(French, Spanish, Catalan, Portuguese, Italian, Rumanian) 

(d) Slavonic 

(Russian, Polish, Czech, Slovakian, Bulgarian, Serbo- 
Croatian, and Slovene) 

(a) Balnc 

(Lithuanian, Lettish) 

(/) Greek (g) Albanian 

(k) Armenian (t) Persuw (k) Modem Indie dialects 


U. FINNO-UGRIAN: 

(a) Lappish (fi) Finnish (c) Estonian 

(d) Cheremessian, Mordvinian (e) Magyar {Hungarum) 


xn. SEMITIC: 

{a) Arabic (b) Ethiopian (e) Hebrew (d) Maltese 


IV. HAMXTIC: 

(a) Cushite {Somalu GaUa) (b) Berber languages 


V. INDO-CHINESE: 

(a) Chinese (6) Tibetan (c) Siamese (d) Burmese 

VL malayo-folynesian: 

(a) Maky (b) Fijian (c) Tahitian (d) Moon 
vn. turco^artar: 

(a) Turkish ib) Tartar (c) Kirghse 
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vm. i»tAvn>iAN: 

(a) Tamil (b) Telugu (e) Canargte 
a. BAMTo: 

StoahOi, Bechuana, Sesuto, Herero, Congo, Dutda, etc. 

GRAMMATICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF LAKQUACT-FAMIUES 

Because giaininatical similarities between dilSerent languages fimiid) 
one of die three most important indications of evolutionary relation- 
ship, it is useful to recognize certain general grammaticd features 
whidi may be more or less diaracteristic of a language From this pdnt 
of view we can classify language-types which mc^ coincide with genuine 
evolutionary affinity, if the evidence of grammar is supported by other 
dues such as the two already discussed. If odier dues are not av^ble^ 
the feet that languages ate classified in diis vray does not necessarily 
point to common origin, because languages which are rdated may have 
lost outstanding grammatical similarities, and languages which belong 
to different femilies may have evolved similar grammatical traits along 
different paths. From this point of view, we can divide languages into 
the following types:— isi^atmg,flexional, root-inflected and dassificatory. 

The first and die last are the most dear-cut; and the second, which 
embraces a great diversity of tongues, depends on grammatical devices 
whidi have no common origin. Even when we stretch the limits of aU 
three to the utmost, we are left with many languages in which isolated 
flezional and dassificatory features may be blended without decisive 
predominance of any one of them, and die language of a single com- 
munity may traverse the boundaries of such groups in a comparatively 
short period of its history. Thus the English of Alfied the Grat was a 
typically flefioual language, and Anglo-American is preckuninandy 
isolating. Basque, which is a law unto itself, and die Amerindian 
dialects, fit into no clearly defined family based on evidence of common 
ancestiy, and we cannot classify them in any of die diree grammatical 
groups mentioned above. 

The word of an isdaUng language is an unalterable unft. Nddier 
flezional accretions nor internal changes reveal what part the word 
plays in the sentence, as do the changes from house to houses, men to 
merfs, give to gave, live to lived. All die words which we should call 
verbs are fiwd like must (p. 123}, and all the words we odL nouns ate 
fixed like grouse. Vernaculars of the Chinese family, usually cited as 
extreme examples of the isolating type, have other common fiatures 
whidi ate not necessarily connected widi die fint that the word is an 
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unchangeable unit; and the fact that they are difficult to leam has 
nothing to do with it. We have already touched on the real difficulties, 
i.e. its script, ambiguities of the many homophones (p. 51) and phonetic 
subtleties of the tone values; and shall study them at greater length 
in Chapter X. Here it is important to emphasize that representatives 
of other language groups, especially languages which have been subject 
to hybridization resulting bom culture contacts through trade, con- 
quest or migration, have evolved far towatd^ the same goal. To the 
extent that they have done so, they are easier to leam than closely | 
related neighbours. 



Fig. 26. — Coin of Maccabean Times with Early Hebrew Characters 
On left side: sh-q -1 j-z-r-l sh b (shekel of Israel year 2). On right side: 
j.r.w-sh-l-j-m h-q-d-w-sh-h (Holy Jerusalem ), 

Malay is one of the Polynesian language-group often described as 
agglutinating languages. In his primer of Malay Winstedt says: **Nouns 
have no inflexion for gender, number or case . . . there is no article . . . 
the comparative is formed by using libeh (more) before the adjective. 
The superlative is formed by putting the word su’-kali (most) after the 
adjective. . . . There is no inflexion to mark mood, tense or even 
voice.” To this it may be added that the adjective is invariant and the 
pronoun has no case-form. Malay is therefore an isolating language 
with none of the peculiar disabilities of Chinese, i.e. tone values and 
numerous homophones. 


AGGLUTIKATIOK AKD AMALGAMATION 

The flexiofial type indudes languages which mainly indicate modifi- 
cation of meaning and grammatical relations by afiixes attached to the 
same word-roof. According to the degree of fiision between core and 
accretion, we can distinguish two sorts of external flexion, agglutination 
and ama^anuUion, 

The words of agglutinating languages such as Finnish, Magyar 
(Hungarian) and Turkish are not exdusively independent and mobile 
particles like those of Chinese. Affixes loosely joined to the unchanging 
root in such a way that the boimdary between the core and its accre- 
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don is unmistakable modify the meaning of the forma:. In some 
agglutinating languages, we can recognize many or most of these afEbces 
as contracted remains of longer words which sdll enjoy an indepen- 
dent existence. In others, the affixes do not correspond to dements 
which exist apart. What is most characteristic of such languages is 
that each affix, like an independent word, has a distinctive meaning. 
So derivatives (see footnote p. 34) of an agglutinating language when 
dassified according to case, mood, etc., have dear-cut uses, and the 
method of forming them is also dear-cut. Ndther the use nor the form 
of derivatives described by the same name admits the perplexing irregu- 
larities of a typically amalgcanating language such as Latin, Greek, or 
Sanskrit. 

The term itself implies that agglutinating languages form their 
derivatives by the process of fusion discussed m Chapter III and else- 
where. This is not certainly true of all so-called agglutinating languages, 
but it is appropriate to those of the Finno-Ugrian family. A Hungarian 
example will make this dear. In the Indo-European languages, the 
case-endings are not recognizable as vestiges of individual words, but 
in Magyar we can still see how a directive is glued to the noun. From 
hajo^ ship, and hajo^k^ ships, we get: 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

hajo--ban{=^ hajo + benn)^ in the ship. hcdo-k^-ban^ in the ships. 
hajo^bol (= hajo + beldl)^ out of the ship. hajo-^k^-boU out of the ships. 
hqjo-ba (= hajo + bele)^ into the ship. hajo-k-ba^ into the ships. 
hcdo-ho2i=hajo-\-hozza)y towards the towards the ships. 

ship. 

hajo~nak (= hajo + nek)^ for the ship. hajo-k'-nak, for the ships. 

The origin of the affixes is not equally clear in Finnish, but the 
example dted illustrates a feature common to Finnish and Magyar. 
Case-marks of the singular do not differ from those of the plural in 
languages of the Finno-Ugrian fomily. Signs which express plurality 
remain the same throughout the declension. In contradistinction to 
that of Greek or Latin, where number- and case-marks are indis- 
solubly fused, the build-up of the flexional forms of the Finnish or 
Magyar noun is transparent. The faa that Finnish has fifteen “cases” 
does not make it difficult to learn, because the case-endings in both 
numbers arc the same for all nouns or pronouns and for adjectives,* 
which mimic the endings of the nouns assodated with them. Since an 

* In other Finno-Ugrian languages the adjective takes no cascHiffii. 
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ioviriable case-made oonespenids to die use of a &idy well-defined 
partide in our own language^ die effort spent in iftnrning the case- 
endii^ of a Finnish noun or pronoun is not greater than the ^oct 
invtdved in learning the same number of independent words. 

Analogous lemada tqppiy to the Finnish verb, which has two tense- 
forms, present and past, like ours. The same personal affile* occur 
thtot^hom^ and the dui^ in the final toot vowd indicating completed 
aedtm is the same fin ail verbs. Here is a speqmen: 

we go tnem-mme — we went 

mene-tte— you go meni-tte— you went 

imne-Dit— they go ment'-v^ — they went 

Where we should use a separate possessive pronoun in front of a 
noun, people who qieak a Finno-Ugrian language use an affix attached 
to the end of a noun as the personal affiix is attached to the verb. This 
personal affix fiillows the case-mark. Thus from to/o (house) we get: 

Udo-ssa-mnu — ^in my house taloi-ssa-mme — ^in my houses 

talo-ssa-rme—m your house udoi-ssa-rme — in your houses 

taJo-ssa-nsa — ^in their house tahissa-nsa—in their houses 

The first of the three pbrsonal affixes is the same for die Finnish noun 
and Finnish verb. In Samoyede, a language related to Finnish and 
Magyar, the same pronoun suffixes appear throughout the conjugation 
of the verb and the corresponding possessive derivatives of the noun. 
So the formal distinction between noun and verb is tenuous, as seen 
by comparing: 

UmbeMt—mj ski mada~u « I cut (my cutting) 

kmba-r — ^thy ski mada-r — thou cuttest (thy cutting) 

lamborda — ^his ski mada-da he cuts (his cutting) 

The structure of derivative words in languages of the I^mo-Ugtian 
fiunity is not always as schematic as the exanqiles given might suggest 
In some languages of the fomily the vowd of the suffix harmonizes widi 
that of the root-word. The result is diat one and die same suffix may 
have two or even three different vowels, according to the con^iany it 
keepsi, e.g. in Finnish dSma-ssa means m ike Ufet but talo-ssa means th 
the house, the modifying suffixes, particularly in Finnish, sometimes 
adhere mote intimately to the root, as in the Indo-European langua^. 
None die less, two essential features ate common to all die Finno- 
Ugrian grotq). One is great regtdarify of the prevaiUng pattern of deriva- 
tives. The other is eoss^aratioe freedom from arhUrary offixoe udikfa 
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ooDtribute Bodimg to the meaaiag of a ttatement TImis gnwnitiatical 
gender (p. 113) is completely absent. 

When we draw the line between a languid sdiidi is predominantly 
agi^udnating or isolating depends on where we draw the line between 
a mrd and an <#x. If we do not know the history of a language, it is 
not easy to do so. We do not recognize words su^ as exc^t at but as 
separate entities because thqr ate names of things at wl^ we can 
point or because they stand to actions we can mimia We distinguish 
tiiem fiom affixes such as mis- or anti-, because toe can move them about 
m the sentence. Now this test is straighttoward because of the cfaaiao 
tetistics of English word-order. For example, we put prepositions on 
the one hand, and pointer-words or adjeqdves on to otor, in ficont of 
a noun. A pointer-word with two or mote adjectives, adverbs and 
conjunctions can separate a preposition from a noun, ^ton to adjec- 
tive comes after to noun, as it usually does in French, to distinction 
is not so sharp, and it is less sharp in some Indie vernaculars. The 
Hindustani (p. 412) adjective precedes and to directive follom to 
noun. If these postpositions— cannot rightly call them prepositions 
—never strayed further afield, there would be nothing to distinguish 
them fimm case-affixes like those of Finnish. 

Even to status of a pronoun as an independent element of living 
speech is difficult to assess by any other criterion. The reader who 
tuiows some Frendi will realize that to pronouns je, me, tu, te, U, etc., 
never stand by themselves. When a Frenchman answers a question with 
a single word, he r^laces them by moi, toi, lid, etc. We recognize them 
as mords by toir mobility in to sentence. That je or tZ do not always 
stand immediately in front of the verb is due to three accidents of to 
French language, i.e. the &ct tot to pronoun object and to negative 
particle ne prec^ to verb, and to use of inversion for question 
formation. By to aame token (p. 198) we ought to call to personal 
suffixes of to Finnish verb, pronouns. 

Thus to distinctioo betweeo an affix and a particle is dear-cut only 
ston to conventions of word-order permit to independent mobiliiy 
of to latter. We ate entitled to speak of a language as tsdating uton, 
as in Chinese vernaculars, great mobiliQr of imchangeable dements is 
diaractetistic of h. When we speak of a language as agglutinating, we 
usually mean tot a dear-cut distinction between particle and affix is 
inqxMsible because any of to formal dements described by either of 
these names occurs in a small range of combinatiooa with recognizafaify 
separate w(»ds, e.g. those we caU nouns, adjectives, or verbs. Some 
grammarians apply the q>iti)et agglutinative to eng l a n g u age widi a 
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highly tegular system of afSxes, including the Bantu dialects discussed 
below. The veteran philologist Jacob Grimm first emphasized the 
merits of Magyar and commended it as a model to people interested in 
language planning. The existence of sudi regularity in natural lan- 
guages has left a strong impress on projects for a constructed wmrld 
auxiliary. 

At an early stage in the process of agglutination many words will share 
similar afiOxes, because the latter have not yet. suffered much modifica- 
tion by fusion with different roots. Hence mm r^ularity of afiSxes has 
sometimes been used as a criterion of the agglutinating type; but 
regularity may also result ftom an entirely different process. After 
amalgamation has gone fiir, lifeless affixes tack themselves on to new 
words by the process of anak^cal extension, or old ones may be 
regularized for the same reason. In this way a language with an amal- 
gamating posit e-g- Italian, may approadi the r^ularity of a language in 
which few words bxveyet reached the stage of true external fiexion. So 
the ffict that Turkish or Japanese have r^ular affixes does not mean 
that they have evolved in the same way as Hungarian or Finnish. Only 
the last two, together widi Estonuait with the language of the Lapps, 
and with dialects of a considerable region of northern Siberia constitute 
a truly related group within the heterogeneous assemblage once called 
the Turanian ftmily. 

In a language of the amalgamating type, e.g. Sanskrit, Greek, or 
Latin, modifications of the sense of the word and the place it takes 
in the sentence depend on affixes intimately fused widi the radical 
(roof) element. Since fusion between core and affix is intimate, the 
tniild-up of words is by no means transparent. Even the grammarian 
can rardy dissect them. We can always reccgnize whidi accretions ate 
duracteristic of number or case in ffie various forms of the Magyar 
noun (p. 197), because all the plural case-forms, as of hcgo (ship), 
omtain the suffix -k immediately after the root; but comparison of 
singular and plural case-forms of an Indo-European noun does not 
necessarily ^ you which part of the suffix attached to the toot is 
characteristic of a pardcxilar case or of a pardcular mmbof. There is no 
part of the suffix common to aU plural in contrast to aU singular case- 
forms. In a language such as Latin or Sanskrit there is no part of the 
suffix comnum to the genitive, singular or phital, in contradistinction 
to the (fi&rent number-forms of aU other case-forms. 

You can see this without difficulty, if you compare the following 
case-forms cS a Ladn word with our Hungarian example: 
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navfSj a ship iiaves> ships 

nav», of a ship navtum, of the ships 

navi, to a ship navthis^ to the ships 

English equivalents for dijSerent case-forms of the Latin for a ship or 
ships^ as printed above, are those given in text-books, and the truth is 
that text-books conceal the worst from the beginner. Correct choice of 
case-endings in a typical amalgamating language does not always depend 
on whether the English equivalent would have a particle such as of at to 
in front of it. The Latin case-ending is much more versatile than in the 
corresponding Magyar one. The dative rum turns up in many situations 
where we cannot translate it by to a ship, and there is no simple rule 
which tells us what ending to tack on a Latin noun in one of several 
dative situations. Compare, for instance, the following with the pre- 
ceding examples: 

porta, a gate portae, gates 

portae, of a gate portanim, of the gates 

portae, to a gate porti5, to the gates 

Comparison of the case-forms of these two nouns emphasizes the 
insularity of derivatives in an amalgamating language. Though English 
is no longer an amalgamating language and is now remarkably regular 
in comparison with its nearest neighbours, there is no single way in 
which the plural of all English nouns is formed; and there is no single 
way in which the past of all English verbs is formed. We can arrange 
English nouns in families like mati’^mouse or pan-house^ according to the 
way in which we derive their plural forms, and verbs in families such as 
sing^drink^ tUnk-bring^ live-bake^ according to the way in which we 
derive the past tense. In a typical amalgamating language we have to 
reckon with many noun families (declensions) and many verb families 
(conjugations). Each declension has its own type of case- as well as 
plural-formadon. Each conjugation has its own way of building person 
time, mood, and voice derivatives. 

The two most characteristic features which distinguish languages of 
the amalgamating from languages of the agglutinating type may there- 
fore be summed up in this way. Amalgamating languages have many 
derivatives arbitrarily chosen by custom in situations connected by no 
common thread of meaning, and many different ways of forming the 
derivative appropriate to a single context in accordance with meaning 
or conventional usage. The table manners of an agglutinating language 
are unassuming. You use a spoon because a spoon is the tool appro- 
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priate for soup, and dtieie is no difficulty about recognizing what a 
spoon is, because all the qxxms are produced according to a standard 
pattern. The table manners of an ntnnignmnting language are largely 
moulded by a code of gentlemanly uselessness. You have a large assort- 
ment of tools before you. Whether you use a ftuk with or without a 
knife or a spoon depends on conventions of social gini« without regard 
to the tezture of the food. 

To all the intrinsic difficulties of teaming a* lan g nn g^ such as Latin, 
old-foshioned grammarians and schoolmasters have added the dis- 
tracting pretence that sudi table manners have a rational basis. This is 
false. The grammar of an agglutinating language such as Furnish (or 
Esperanto) is mainly concerned with meaning. The grammar of an 
amalgamating language sudi as Latin is mainly concerned with soda' 
ritual If you hope to master a language such as Latin, the question you 
have to akk is not what any one of half-a-dozen different a&es which 
grammarians describe as trade-marks of die ablative case signify. Thqr 
have no unique meaning. Each case-affix of a Latin noun is the trade- 
mark of a shelf of diversely assorted idioms. The business of the learner 
who succeeds in emerging from the fog of false rationality in text-books 
of classical grammar is to food out in what situations Latin or Greek 
authors use these affixes. The use of Latin case-forms is a social habit, 
like eating asparagus with the fingers. The only reason for making an 
exception of asparagus is that the people with money do so. 

Like the boundary between oil and water in a test-tub^ the difference 
between amalgamation and agglutination is not dear-cut. It would be 
difficult to give good reasons for describing the personal suffixes of the 
Celtic verb (or the verb of some Indian vernaculars) as amalgamating in 
contradistinction to agglutinating. Flexions of this kind pass through 
die stage of a^hitination to amalgamation. They then propagate them- 
sdves by analogy, as when we stick die -r on t^ park in: he parks kU 
car here. Conventicuis of script may gready exaggerate or hide regulari- 
ties or irregularities of the spoken langtu^. The literary language of 
Germany preserves a luxuriance of flexions which ace not dearly audible 
in the dtuly intercourse of many Germans. The same is mcne trttt of 
French. French script conceals a wealth of contractions which would 
make a ftithful transcription of Frendi speech recall the characteristics 
of some Amerindian dialects (p. 215). Written English is more isolating 
dian Anglo-American as we speak h, because it foowns on many agglu- 
tinative amoactioos of the pronoun or negative particle (e.g. who've. 
cor’O with helper verbs 
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A large proportion of the languages of the world got script from alien 
missionaries bent on spreading the use of sacred texts. The missionary 
who equips a language with its alphabet uses his own judgment to 
decide which elements of speech are^ or are not, to be treated as separate 
words, and his judgment is necessarily prejudiced by the grammatica] 
framework of his own education. If he is a classical scholar, he will 
approach the task with a keen eye for similarities between Latin or 
Greek and the language which he is learning. 


ORIGIN OP FLEXIONS 

The value of the distinction between an isolating type, whidi shuns 
afBxaticMi, an agglutinating type which favours a variety of highly 
regular affixes, and an amalgamating type which conserves a welter of 
irregular ones, lies less in the fiict that it draws attention to essential 
differences between different languages, than that it emphasizes the 
coexistence of processes which play a part in the evolution of one and 
the same language. Though one of these processes may prevail at a 
given moment, the others are never absent. A language such as modem 
EngUsh or modem French exhibits characteristics which are separated 
by thousands of years. It is like a bus in which the water-diviner sits 
next to the trained geologist, and the faith-healer next to the physician. 
The vowel-chime of sung^ re-echoes from vaults of time 

before the chanting of the Vedic h3rmns, while a considerable class of 
English verbs such as cast^ hwrty put^ have shed nearly every trace of the 
characteristics which distinguish the Aryan verb as such. In this and 
in other ways the grammar of the Anglo-American language is far more 
like that of Chinese than that of Latin or Sanskrit. 

Nobody hesitates to call Chinese isolatit^ and Latin amalgamatingy 
but neither label attached to French would do justice to it. In the 
course of the last thousand years or so, French has moved away from 
its flexional origin and has gradually shifted towards isolation without 
fully shedding its accretions. French has not gone nearly so far as 
English along this path, and Italian has lagged behind French, but 
Italian is much easier to learn, because what has happened to the few 
surviving flexions of English has happened to the far more elaborate 
flexional system of Italian. There has been extensive levelling of the 
endings by analogical extension which continually swells the over- 
whelr^g majority of English plurals ending in -5 or English past tense 
forms ending in -ad. To this extent modem Italian has assumed a 
regularity reminiscent of Finnish, while it has also collected a large 
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battery of new agglutinative contractions for the definite article (p. 361) 
accompanied by a prq>osition. 

like other formative processes, levelling or regularization by analogy 
waxes in periods of illiteracy and culture contact, waning under the 
discipline of script. The part it has pla3red in the evolution of our 
remaining flexions will come up for further discussion in Chapter VI. 
What applies to flexions, or to derivative affixes such as the -er in baker, 
applies equally to pronunciation, to word order and to syntax in general, 
^hit, local or personal limitations of vocabulary and human laziness 
continually conspire to impose the pattern of the more fomiliar word or 
phrase on those we use less often. To the extent that gr ammarians have 
set themselves against the popular drift towards (pp. 168 and 267) 
regularity, their influmoe has been retrograde. Analogical extension is 
the process by which natural languages are always striving to assume 
the orderliness of a constructed auxiliary. 

To get rid of the disorder inhacent in natural languages was the 
rarHinal motif of language planning in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. The issue was not entirely novel. The grammarians of antiquity 
had discussed it and were of two minds. One party, the aaomalists, mok 
the conservative view. The other, the emalogists, swam with the stream, 
and even practised revision of texts to prune away granunatical irr^- 
larities. The controversy went on for several centuries. Among others, 
Julius Caesar took a hand in it. As a general he favotued regimentation. 
So he naturally took the side of the analogists. 

The foct that isolation is the predominant feature of some languages 
(e.g. Chinese dialects or Malay), regularly of affixes the outstanding 
characteristics of others (e.g. Finno-Ugrian dialects, Japanese, Turkish) 
and diaodc irregularity of suffixes the prevailing grammatical pattern of 
a third group (e.g. Sanskrit, Greek, Latin or Old English) has prompted 
speculations which take us into the twili^t of human speedt, wiffiout 
much h(^ of teaching certainty. Some linguists believe that primitive 
speech was a sing-song matrix from which words emerged with the 
foayed edges of a Sanskrit noun or verb. According to this view there 
has been a steady progress riom amalgamation, through agglutinative 
regularity to isotetion. Others favour the opposite view. They believe 
that the speedi of our primitive ancestors once consisted of separate 
root-words which were probably monosyllabic like those of Chinese 
dialects. If so, words which carried less emphasis than others became 
attadhed as rttedifiers m more meaningful ones. Finally, these accretions 
got intimate^ fused, and forfeited their former independence 




Fig. 27. — ^Three Verses from the Old Testament in the 
Oldest Dateable MS of the Hebrew Bible, the 
Propheten-Codex from Cairo 
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Since we can see four processes, isolation, agglutinative contraction, 
levelling by analogy and fleidonal fusion, competing simultaneously in 
English or Italian, these extremes do not exhaust all the conceivable 
possibilities of evoludom If we hear less about a third, and more likely 
one, the reason is that most linguists still aUow far too little time for the 
evolution of speech. It has taken us long to outgrow Archbishop 
Ussher’s chronology which fixed the date of the creation as October 4, 
4004 B.C., at nine o’clock in the morning. Although our knowledge of 
grammar does not extend mudh further back than three thousand 
years, human beings like ourselves have existed for at least twenty times 
as long. We now know that the age of man, as a talking animal, may be 
as much as 100,000 years, perhaps more; and anything we can learn 
about Sanskrit, old Chinese— or even the andent Hittite language — can 
never be more than the last charred pages of a burnt-out book-shelf. 
Long ago, one philologist saw the implications of this. In his book 
Sprachzoissenschaft Von der Gabelentz (1891) has suggested the possi- 
bility that isolation, agglutination, and flexion may succeed one another 
in a cyclical or spiral sequence: 

^‘Language moves along the diagonal of two forces. The tendency 
towards economy of effort which leads to a slurring of the soimds, and 
the tendency towards dearness which prevents phonetic attrition from 
causing the complete destruction of language. The affbces become 
fused and finally they disappear without leaving any trace behind, but 
their functions remain, and strive once more after expression. In the 
isolating languages they find it in word-order or formal elements, which 
again succumb in the course of time to agglutination, fusion and eclipse. 
Meanwhile, language is already preparing a new substitute for what is 
decaying in the form of periphrastic expressions which may be of a 
syntactical kind or consist of compound words. But the process is 
always the same. The line of evolution bends back towards isolation, 
not quite back to the previous path, but to a nearly parallel one. It 
thus comes to resemble a spiral. ... If we could retrace our steps for 
a moment to the presumptive root-stage of language, should we be 
entitled to say that it is the first, and not perhaps the fourth, or seventh, 
or twentieth in its history — that the spiral, to use our simile once more, 
did not already at that time have so and so many turns behind? What 
do we know about the age of mankind?” 

ROOT INFLEXION 

While the distinction between agglutination and amalgamation or 
external flexion is fluid, modification of meaning by root-inflexion, such 
as in smm^swam^smtm is sharply defined. This example shows that it 
exists in the Indo-European group, though it is less typical than addi- 
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turn of sufiBxes. Its oldest Aryan manifiststiDn, called jIMaut by Ger- 
man grammarians, is most characteristic of the verb. We have met with 
examples in the strong class which indudes swim, cane,Jmd, sU. Ablastt 
is common in Sanskrit (moriim, to measure— mtito, measutecO, and in 
Greek {trepo, 1 turn — tetropha, I have tumecQ, but much less so in 
Ladn. To-day it is most strongly entrenched in the Teutonic group. 

Several types of root vowel diange ate patticiilariy characteristic of 
Teutonic, especially German, verbs. One is tEe existence of pairs 
whidi one member is intransitive (cannot have an objoix), die other 
transitive in a cataative sense. We still have a few such pairs in English, 
faU-feU, Ue~k^, sU-set. Thus we fall down (intrans.y, but we fell a 
tree (i.e. cause it to fall). We He down; but we (pauv to lie) a book 
on the table. We sit down; but we set (cause to sit) a flag on a pole. 

Umlasd is the technical word for a typeof root inflexion peculiar to 
the Teutonic group. It is specially characteristic of the noun, and is 
illustrated by the English plurals man-men, foot-feet. Such pairs origin^ 
ally had a plural suflSx containing the i or j (p. 84) sound, which 
modified the vowels a, o, u in the stem itself. Thus we get Old High 
German gast-gesd (mod. Germ. Gast-Gaste). The process b^an first 
in English, and was already complete in dcxaiments of the eighth cen- 
tury. Alfred’s English bad fot-fet, mus-n^s (ptoaouaoe the y like the u 
of Frendi or the » of German). In the language of Shakespeare they 
appear as fut-ftt, and mous-mds. Old English had other pairs which 
have since d^ppeared. Thu'i the plural cS hoc, our book (German 
Buck) was bee (German Bucher), and that of hnuitt, our nut (German 
Nuss) was kr^ (German Niisse). This tridk never became frshionable in 
English. During the Middle English period it succumbed almost com- 
pletely to the custom of making the plural by adding -es. Owing to this 
drift towards the invariant root, the hall-mark of a progressive language, 
English has escaped the flue of German and Swedish. There are a few 
Swedish, but no German nouns of the manrmen dass; but many 
Swedish, and frr mote German, nouns wUdi retain a plural ending 
also have a modified stem vowel The German and Swedish equivalents 
of the manrmen class ate shown below: 

ENGUSH SWEDISH CTRMAN 

man-men man-man Mann-Mdmer 

mouse-mice mus-mdss Maus-MSuse 

louse-lice lus-ldss Laus-Lduse 

goose-geese gis-giss Gans-Gdnse 

foot-4eet fot-fStur Fuss-FUsse 

toodi-teedi tand-tSnder Zedm-Zdhne 
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The same inooess has affiuted other types (rf* weed dexmtioa in 
Teutonic lan^ges, eq>ecially German. Fot instance we distinguish 
between the adjectival and noun fenms foul and filtht or between the 
verb and adjectival forms and full (German fUBen and toll). Simi> 
iarly we have noun-verb pairs such as: gM-gOd, food-feed (JPutter- 
fSttem), tale~tdl (ZaU~z3hlen% brood-breed (Brut-bruten). Otha 
related pairs distinguished by stem vowel diange ate fox^oixen and 
Uder-oHer. 

In German the shifting of die root-vowels went on in historic times, 
several hundred years after that of English. It did not leadi com- 
pletion before about a.d. 1150. Once the pattern became ftshionable 
it affected words whidi never had the i sound in the succeeding 
syllable. No drift towards unification bad set in before the printing- 
press mummified the gr ammar of German. Thus vowd-diange now 
oops up in the comparative and superlative of nearly all monosyllabic 
adjectives (e.g. hock-hdher), distinguishes the ordinary past of many 
verbs ftom the subjunctive (e.g. ich nahm-idt ndhme), the agent ficom 
his activity (e.g. badien-Backer), the diminutive ftom the basic word 
(Ham-Hduschen), die noun-abstract ftom its adjective (jgut-Gute), die 
verb finim the adjective (e.g. glatt-glStteny smoothrxo smooth). 

In many German dialects such mutation appears where standard 
German does without. Thus we meet HOnd, Arm, Tag, for Hunde, Arme, 
Tage, and Yiddish opposes tog-t^ to the Tag-Tage of common German. 
Apart ftom the disruption caused by an i or j sound in the succeeding 
syllable, and the Ablaut inherited ftom primitive Indo-European, 
modem German preserves several other vowel mutations. Occasionally 
die various types come together in the conjugational fonns of a single 
verb. Thus we have ich sterbe (I die) — er stirbt (he dies) — stub! (die!) — 
er starb (he died) — er ist gestorben (he has diec^ — toems er stiabe (if he 
died). Tte badewardness of German root vowel behaviour is particu- 
larly impressive if we compare it with both Old English and Modem 
English: 

GERMAK OLD BNmJSH 

ich bdfe ic helpe 

du hilfst thu hilpst 

er hilft he hilpth 

wirhelfen we I 

Out helft ge > helpatb 

tie helfen hie 

In view of the prevailing ideology of the Third Reidi, there is an 


ANGUHUMBiaCAN 

help(s) 
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element of comedy in this peculiarity which puts Gennan apart fiom 
its sister languages. Internal vowel change, which is subsidiary to 
external flexion in the group as a whole, is the trade-mark of the 
Semitic family. The Semitic root-word consists of three, less often of 
two or four, consonants. Thus the consonantal group sA-m-r signifies 
the general notion of ^^guarding,^’ and the general notion of 
^‘stealing.” Into this fixed framework fit vowels, which change accord- 
ing to the meaning and grammatical ftmctions of the word. From the 
root sh-tnrr we get shanuxr^ he has guarded; shofner^ guarding; shamuTt 
being guarded. From the root^-n-A we have^anoA, he has stolen 
stealing being stolen. Though Semitic languages form derivatives 

by addition of prefixes and suffixes, such additions have a much smaller 
range than those of the older Indo-European languages. It is therefore 
misleading to lump Semitic together with the Indo-European languages 
as fiexional types. Semitic languages constitute a sharply marked type 
characterized by root-inflexion, in contradistinction to amalgamation, 
which is characteristic of the old Aryan languages such as Sanskrit, 
Latin, or Russian. 

The student of German will find it useful to tabulate some essentially 
Semitic features of the language. Excluding minor irregularities and 
such comparatives as hochrhibher (high-higher), we can distinguish the 
following categories : 

(1) In the conjugation of the second and third person singular of 

the present tense and sometimes in the imperative of many 
suong verbs, e.g.: 

sprechen (talk) : kh spreche er spricht Sprich! 

gehen (give) : ichgehe ergibt Gib! 

ndanen (take) : ich nehme er nintmt Nimml 

lesen (read) : ich lese er liest Lies! 

(2) In the formation of the past subjunctive of strong verbs, e.g. 
er gdhe, er ndhme, er Idse, when the vowel of the ordinary past 
is long as in er gab, er nahm^ er las, 

(3) In many couplets of intransitive verbs and transitive ones 

(p. 149) with a causative significance, e.g. trinken-trdnken 
(drink-give to drink), wiegen-wdgen (weigh), iougen-sdugen 
(suck-sudde). 

(4) Plural derivatives of neuter and masculine nouns with the stem 

vowels a, o, u, au, e.g. Kalb-Kdlber (calf-calves), Buch-Bucher 
(book-books), Stock-Stdcke (stick-sticks), Haus-Hduser (house- 
houses). 

(5) Adjectival derivatives for materials, e.g. Holz-hdlzem (wood- 

wooden), Erde-irden (earth-earthen). 
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(6) Adjectival derivatives with the suffixes -ig, -icht, -isdi, or tick 

e.g. Macht-mScht^ (power-powerful), Hcms-MusHch (house- 
domestic), Stadt-stSdtisch (town-urban). 

(7) Diminutives, e.g. Mcmn-MSmchen, Frcm-FrSulan, 

(8) Abstract feminine nouns in -e, e.g. gut-die GOte (good-goodness), 

hoch-die Hdhe (high-the height). 

(9) Collective neuter nouns, Berg-Gebirge (mountain-mountain 

range), Wurm-Geunirm (worm-vermin). 

(10) Feminine nouns which take -in, e.g. Hund-HUndin (dog-bitch). 

CtASSinCATORY LANGUAGES 

The Bantu languages of Africa illustrate features common to die 
speech of backward and relatively static cultures throughout the world. 
One of these gives us a due to the possible origin of gender in the 
Indo-European group. The Bantu family indudes nearly all the native 
tongues spoken from the Equator to the Cape Province. In this huge 
triangle, die only exceptions are the dialects of the Bushmen, of the 
Hottentots, and of the Pygmies of Central Africa. About a hundred and 
fifry Bantu dialects form a remarkably homogeneous unit. Most of them 
ate not separated by greater differences than those which distinguish 
Spanish from Italian. 

One member has been known to us since the seventeenth century. 
In 1624, a catechism appeared in Congolese. A generation later tte 
Italian, Brusdotto, published a Congolese grammar. These two docu- 
ments show that the language has changed little during the last three 
hundred years, and therefore refute the belief that unwritten languages 
necessarily change more rapidly than codified ones. One Bantu language 
already had a script before the arrival of the Christian missionary and 
the wMte trader. It is called Swahili, and was originally the dialect of 
Zanzibar. To-day it is the lingua franca of the East Coast of Africa. For 
several cmturies before the Great Navigations, Arabs bad been trading 
with Zanzibar, and the native community adopted the unsuitable 
alphabet of tire Moslem merchants. 

The Kafir-Sotho group of Bantu languages (South-East Africa) have 
a peculiarity not shared by other members of the same frmily. In 
ad^tion to consonants common to the speech of other peoples, there 
ate chnrartyrivric dicks produced by inspiration of air. lliey resemble 
the atnnrkitig omnA of 8 Itiss. It is probable that they are “borrowed” 
elements from the clidr-languages of the Bushmen and Hottentots. 

The of the Bantu frmily as such has been recognized for a 

century This is partly because every name-word belongs to me of a 
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limited nomber of ptefiz-labdOed dasses anakigoiis to oar small woid^ 
dusters labelled such sufSxes as -er, ~sh^, -hood, -dam, and -ter at 
-ther in father, mother, brother, aster, daughter. So also in Greek, many 
animals ba^e names ending in -x, e.g. alopex (fox), aspaJax (mole), 
done (roe-deer), kystrix (porcupine), pithex (ape). Tlie analogous Ger^ 
man terminal -efts also holds together a limited group of animals, e.g. 
Dachs (badger), Fuchs (fox). Lochs (sahnon), Ochs (ox). Several German 
names for animals have another sufBx, -er, e.g. Adlo' (eagle). Hamster 
(hamster), Kater (tom-cat), Sperber (havrk). Endings such as these ate 
isolated examples of what is a universal characteristic of the Bantu 
languages. The names of any thing, any person, or any action is labelled 
by a particular which assigns it to one of about twenty classes of 
words labelled in the same way. 

The other outstanding peculiarity of die Bantu fomOy is that the 
noun-prefix colours the entire structure of the sentence. Whatever 
moves within the orbit of a noun is stamped accordingly. Thus a 
qualifying adjective or even a numeral carries the prefix cS the pre- 
ceding noun which it qualifies, e.g. murutu mu-lotu (mem handsome 
= handsome mem), but ba-atu ba-htu (men handsome =■ handsome men). 
The pronoim of the third person has a form whidi more or less recalls 
the prefix of die noun refuesented by it. In the sentence u-tede =: he 
(the man) is adeep, «- reflects the mu- of mu-ntu (man), and in lu-lede 
>= he (the baby) is asleep, be- edioes the classifier be- of bt-sabila (paby). 
In Swahili and many other Bantu languages, the personal pronoun is 
prefixed to the verb even when the sentence has a noun-subjec^ 
e.g. ba-kaxema borenda (the girb th^ go). This binding together of 
the various parts of the sentence produces a kind of alliterative sing- 
song, e.g.: 

ba-lavu ba-baluma ba-ntu 

the lions they bit the men 

The type of concord which occurs in a h^hly inflected Aryan lan- 
guage pt^uces an analogous but ihyming sing-song, e.g. in German: 
die Mbschen amerikanischesi Sbidentinnea meichtea Sensation (the pretty 
American co-eds made a hit). 

The Bantu prefixes of most dasses have distinct singular and plural 
forms. A singular prefix mu- (Subiya), corresponding to a plural prefix 
ba-, signifies human agents. Tims mu-sisu means boy, and ba-sisu means 
boys. Another singular prefix hi- (Swahili), corresponding to the plural 
prefix «f-, is largely used for manufoctured things, e.g. hi-funiko, cover, 
and Vhfmiho, covers. The prefix met- (Sotbo) is characteristic of a 
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collectivity, of a big number, a liquid, and also of things which occur 
in pairs, e.g. ma-naha (horns of an animal). The prefix (Ganda) 
corresponding to a plural prefix tK-, denotes small size, e.g. korntu 
(small man), tu-^ntu (small men). With the prefix ho^ (Duala), abstract 
nouns are formed, derived from adjectives, verbs and names for things, 
e.g. b<hnyaki (growth, from nydka^ grow). The prefix ku- (Ganda) 
serves for the formation of verb-nouns or infinitives, e.g. ku-lagira (to 
command, or commanding). 

Since there is no precise parallel to this type of concord in our own 
language, we must fall back on an artificial model to illustrate what it 
involves. Let us first suppose that every English noun had one of 
twenty prefixes analogous to the sufiix -er common to the occupational 
fisher-mitcT’-hidUder class. We may also suppose that the words do|g and 
sheep respectively carried the prefixes be- and m’-. If English also had 
the same concord system as a Bantu dialect, the sentence hungry dogs 
sometimes attack your^ sheep would then be he-hungry be-dogs sometimes 
be-they-attack nf -young nf -sheep. 

The origin of the Bantu classifiers is not above dispute. It is 
possible, though not conclusively proved, that they were once inde- 
pendent words with a concrete meaning, standing for groups of allied 
objects, such as human beings, trees, liquids, things long or short, big 
or small, weak or strong. When associated with other words they 
originally marked them as members of one class. According to this view, 
be-dog and nC -sheep of the parable used above would be what remains 
of beast-dog and meat-sheep. Subsequently the outlines of once-distinct 
classes became blurred through contamination and fusion, and the 
classifier sank to the level of a purely grammatical device. If so, the 
original plan has survived only in the first two classes. With few excep- 
tions these signify human beings. 

Only in a relatively static society at a primitive level of culture with 
little division of labour could classificatory particles retain a clear-cut 
function. Migration and civilization bring human beings into new 
situations which call for new vocables. These do not necessarily fall 
into any pre-existing niche of a classificatory system. In fact, languages 
of the c^sificatory type are confined to communities which used 
neither script nor the plough before contact with white men. The 
surmise that Bantu classifiers were once concrete words suggests 
analogy with the fomeratives which the Chinese and Japanese almost 
invariably insert between figures and things counted, as when we speak 

three head ef cattle. Thus the Chinese say two pieee man (» two man), 
three tail fish (« three fisli), four handle knife (« four knioes\fioe oma- 
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ment officials (== five officials). The analogy should not be pushed too 
far, because Bantu classifiers no longer possess a dear-cut meaning, nor 
do they survive as independent words. 

Parddes or afBbces used as classifiers are not confined to the Bantu 
languages. Capell^ writes as follows about one of the Papuan dialects: 

‘*In the languages of Southern BougainvUle nouns are divided into 
upwards of twenty classes, and the adjectives and numerals vary in 
agreement with the class to which the noun belongs. One gets something 
of the same effect as in the Bantu languages, except that in the Papuan 
languages it is the end of the wordy not the beginning, that changes.” 

In Kiriwinian, a language of the Trobriand Islands, demonstratives 
as well as adjectives and numerals are coupled with charaaerisdc 
parddes which are common to all members of a pardcular class of 
noun, and each noun bdongs to such a dass. Professor Malinowski, 
who has given an illuminating accountf of it, describes its essential 
peculiarides in the following passage: 

”Let us transpose this peculiarity of Kiriwinian into English, following 
the nadve prototype very dosely, and imagine that no adjecuve, no 
numeral, no demonstradve, may be used without a pardcle denoting 
the nature of the object referred to. All names of human beings would 
take the prefix ‘human.’ Instead of saying ‘one soldier’ we would have 
to say ‘human-one soldier walks in the street.’ Instead of ‘how many 
passengers were in the accident?’, ‘how human-many passengers were 
in the acddent?’ Answer, ‘human-seventeen.’ Or again, in reply to 
‘Are the Smiths human-nice people?’ we should say, ‘No, they are 
human-dull!’ Again, noims denodng persons belonging to the female 
sex would be numbered, pointed at, and qualified with the aid of the 
prefix ‘female’; wooden objects with the particle ‘wooden’; flat or thin 
things with the particle ‘leafy,’ following in all this the precedent of 
Kiriwina. Thus, pointing at a table, we would say, ‘Look at wooden- 
this’; describing a landscape, ‘leafy-brown leaves on the wooden-large 
trees’; speaking of a book, ‘leafy-hundred pages in it’; ‘the women of 
Spain are female-beautifiil’; ‘human-this boy is very naughty, but 
female-this girl is good’.” 

Thus the habit of labelling all name-words with one of a lixnited 
number of affixes is not confined to the Bantu family. It is widely 
distributed among unrelated languages spoken by static and backward 
communities throughout the world. The number of such classes may 

* Oceania^ 1937. 

t Classificatory PartkUs in Kiriwina (Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, voi. I, X9Z7*-20). 
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be as many as twenty, as in Bantu dialects; or it may be as few as /our, 
as in one of the dialects of the Australian aborigines. The classificatnty 
mark is not necessarily a prefix. In the Papuan language dted by 
Capell, it is a sufiBx like the gender-terminal of an Aryan adjective. 

Thus the distinction between the dassificatory and ^ fledonal type 
is not so sharp as it first seems to be. The trade-mark of the Indo- 
European adjective as a separate oitity is that it catties the suffix 
determined one of the three gender-dasses to which a noun is 
assigned. We know that what ate called adjectives in Aryan languages 
were once indistixiguishable from nouns, and the example of Finnish 
(p. 197) shows us how easily the ending of the noun gets attached to 
an accompanying epithet. In each of the three Aryan gender-dasses 
we meet with a greater or less proportion of nouns with characteristic 
affixes limited to one of them, and the notion of sex which an 
American or an Englishman associates with gender has a very flimsy 
relation to the classification of Indo-European nouns in their respective 
gender-dasses. 

Though we have no first-hand knowledge about the origin of gender, 
we know enough to dismiss the likelihood that it had any essential 
connexion with sex. The most plausible view is that the distinction of 
gender in the Indo-European family is all that is left of a system of 
suffixes essentially like the Bantu prefixes. If so, the former luxuriance 
of such a system has been corroded in turn by nomadic habits and 
dvilized living as primitive Ar3ran-speaking tribes successively came 
into contact with new objects wfficb did not fit into the framework of a 
classification suited to the limited experience of settled life at a low 
levd of technical equipment. 

PHONETIC PATTERN OF LANGUAtX FAMILIES 

Just as we recognize grammatical processes such as isolation, aggluti- 
nation, amalgamation, root-inflexion, we can also recognize sound- 
patterns which predominate in one or other group. Such phonetic 
patterns furnish us with an additional due to linguistic affinities, 
albdt a due which too few philologists have followed up. Our last sec- 
tion illustrates one phonetic type which is distributed over a large part of 
the world. In a multitude of unrelated languages, induding Japanese, 
Malayo-Polynesian, and Bantu dialects, agglutinative regularity coexists 
with a sound-pattern quite unlike that of our own language or of any 
languages related to it. Jespersen {growth and Structure qf the English 
Language) illustrates the contrast by the following passage from the 
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Itoguage of Hawaii, of whidi the foniliar plaoe-names (e.g. Hqndubii 
recall the same characteristics as the Japanese Yokohama, Fujiyama, 
etc.: I kona Wa ana aku UaUa ua hoohipa ia mat la aa me he aloha 
pumehana loa. 

The syllable in riiis sample consists of a vowd or of a vowel preceded 
by a smp/e constmant. lliat is to say (p. 63) the syllabk is like a 
epical Qiinese word. Aryan languages are rich in consonant dusters. 
In languages as hir apart as Norwegian, ^Ish, and Greek, we may 
meet at the beginning of many words any of the consonants h, d, /, g, 
k, p, followed by / or r, t followed by r, t by /, t, or tr. For this reason 
alone such words as sprinkle, sprightly, expression, blaspheme, electrical, 
at the German Z-rsetscl^e (prune), are quite foreign to the pattern of 
sounds to which many peoples of the world ate attuned. They also 
illustrate another characteristic of the Aryan family. Aryan words are 
comparatively rich in closed (p. 63) syllables; and, if monosyllabic, are 
commonly of the dosed type illustrated by God and man, or cat and 
dog. We have many English monosyllables which illustrate both these 
trade-maris of Aryan word-structure, e.g. breeds, straps, prowled, 
fiump, sprained, smelts, blunts, stinks, floats, proved, stringed. 

Firth* points out that certain combinations of initial consonants, 
illustrated by word-counts in dictionaries, are characteristic of particu- 
lar groups within the Aryan family. We shall find that some clusteis, 
e.g. the Greek PS-, Latin -CT-, and Teutonic SN- or SK- are sign- 
posts of word origin. Some dusters or dements of a duster may convey 
a common thread of meaning in groups of words which exist in dosdy 
related languages. In English there are about a hundred and twenty 
verbs in which a final / suggests repetitive action, as in wobble, wangle, 
riddle, coddle, burble, handle, nestle, snaffle, tipple, sprinkle. 

Among modem Aryan languages Italian has moved furthest from 
the Aryan pattern, owii^ to elimination of some Latin medial con- 
sonant combinations, e.g. -CT- to -TT- (p. 242), and through the 
decay of the final consonant of the Latin terminals. Hence almost all 
Italian words end in a vowd. Conversdy English is very rich in words 
* which end with a consonant duster owing to the decay of the vowel of 
a terminal syllable, e.g. the short e still fairly audible in the plural flexion 
of houses or princes, and in the past sufBx of a learned woman. So it may 
be no acddent that a wealth of compound consonants and dosed 
syllables go with a family whose other diagnostic characteristic (at 
least that of all its earliest representatives Sanskrit, Old Persian, Gredk, 
* Speech (Benti’s Library), 
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Latin) of which we have knowledge, is ama^canaium, i.e. great irregu- 
larity of aflEixation. 

At one time comparative linguists distinguished an incorporating or 
holophrastic type to accommodate the Amerindian languages, which 
illustrate anoAer peculiarity of sound-pattern. It is extremely difEicult 
to recognize where one word begins and another ends in the language 
of the Greenland Eskimo. The same is true of a great variety of indi- 
genous, totally unrelated, vernaculars of the American continent. How 
far people distinguish one word from the next, especially in rapid 
speech, varies from one dialect to another within a small group. In a 
large family such as the Aryan, we find examples of highly holophrastic 
languages such as French or highly staccato languages such as German. 

The peculiar soimd pattern of the Aryan group which is now cus- 
todian of the bulk of modem scientific knowledge has one result 
relevant (p. 508) to the design of a satisfactory international auxiliary. 
People who do not speak an Aryan language commonly distort words 
of Aryan origin when they assimilate them. Extraneous vowels break 
up consonant clusters, or supplement closed syllables, and familiar 
more or less related sounds replace foreign ones. Thus the Roman 
transcription of football and calcium after passing through the phonetic 
sieve of Japanese is fotoboru and karushumu in which r deputizes for 
the alien /. Since Japanese does not tolerate a terminal consonant 
other than n, assimilated words tack on a vowel e.g. inki (ink), naihu 
(knife). In faa, Japanese equivalents for technical terms of Greek 
origin are reminiscent of Greek transcription in the Cypriotic sylla- 
bary (Fig. 14). Mencken has drawn auention to similar distortions by 
Italian immigrants in the United States, e.g. otto (hat), orso (horse), 
uioppa (shop), bosso (boss). 
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CHAPTER VI 


HOW TO LEARN THE BASIC WORD LIST 


Some people complain of poor memoiya and attribute to it the diffi- 
culties of learning a foreign language. If also fond of hordcukute or of 
natural history, thqr do not complain about the difficulty of memor- 
izing a copious vocabulary of technical terms. So a poor memory is 
rarely a correa ezplanadon of what holds them bade. One of the 
essential obstacles is that the interest of the beginner is focused ezdu- 
sively on a remote goal It is not also directed, like that of the naturalist, 
to the material itself. To learn with least effort we have n> become 
Umguagercmidom, If The Loom Language has succeeded in its task 
so for the reader who has not studied languages before, and the reader 
who has studied them without dunking much about their family traits, 
will now be mote language-consdous. The four chapters which follow 
are for those who are. They contain a more detailed treatment of some 
of the languages referred to in previous chapters for the benefit of the 
home student who may want to start learning to read or to write intel- 
ligibly in one or other of them. Any one who intends to give die method 
of thk book a fair trial must pay careful attendon to cross references, 
induding teforences te rdevant tables in Part I. Some pracdcal sug- 
gestions whidi immensdy lighten the tedium of traversing the first 
few milestones when learning a new language have come from the 
work of scholars who have contributed to the international language 
movement (see Chqiter XI). They have not yet made their way into 
current text-books, and the reader who misbet to use The Loom of 
Language as an aid to the stuefy of a fiireign language should recall 
them at this stage. 

The most important is to c on ce n tr a te cm learning a rdadvely small 
of words before trying to learn ai^ others. This class includes 
the partideSt pronoune, pointer wrdsy and hdper veiit. There are 
several reasons fiir doing this. One is that a battery of about one 
hundred fifty of sudh words for ready use, supplemented by a 
nodding v«ypi«immnfie with about a hundr^ others, includes a very 
high p fopcMti on of the words we constandy use or constandy meet cm 
the printed page. A second is diat what verbs, acQecdves, and nouns we 
commonly meei, cspecwlfy the nouns, dqiends on individual dteum* 
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stances and tastes. A tbird is that it is easier to guess the meaning of 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs when we meet them. This is partly because 
an increasing proportion of new words of this kind ate international, 
and also because the particles are the most unstable elements in a 
language. We do not borrow prepositions or conjunctions, but we 
constantly borrow nouns, verbs, or adjectives, and such borrowed words 
play an important part in modem life. The word for a telephone or for 
a museum is recognizably the same in Englildl,' Swedish, Serbo-Croat, 
or Hungarian; but the Dane who learns die word rMnt in his first 
lesson fiom the English primer commonly used in Danish sdiools may 
live ten years in Nottingham or correspond regularly with a Meod in 
New York without getting involved in a discussion about rodents of 
any kind. 

If you learn only ten new words of the group which includes par- 
ticles, pronouns, and pointer-words every day for a fortnight, you will 
have at your disposal at least twenty-five per cent of the total number 
of words you use when you write a letter. When you have done this, it 
is important to have a small vocabulary of essential nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs ready for vse. Before you start trying to write or to read in 
a foreign language, it is best to get a hir$s-eye view of its grammatical 
peculiarities. The bird’s-eye view is easy to get in an hour’s reading, 
and is not difficult to memorize unless foe langua^, like Russian, has 
a large number of archaic and useless grammatical devices. Even so, 
much of the effort commonly put into learning the rules of granunar 
can be capitalized for use in other ways, if you do not start reading or 
writing till you have a broad general outlook. It will help you to 
remember the essentials, if you see them in an evolutionary context. 
Since it is relatively easy to recall information when prompted by the 
written word, a student who first gets a bird’s-eye view of the grammar 
of a new language will be able to recognize essential rules when he 
meets them in newspapers, letters, or books. In this way, reading will 
help to fix them fiom the start. Contrariwise, the beginner who starts 
reading without the bird’s-eye view may become colottr-hlind to conoen- 
tions whkh are essential for correa self-expression. Facility in guesswodt 
may then become a hindrance to learning how to write or speak 
correctly. 

To say ritat the bird’s-eye view given in the next few chapters will 
help the beginner to start writing to a correspondent who will correct 
gross errors, or to begin reading without becoming colour-blind to 
rules of grammar, does not mean that they provide an insurance policy 
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against all possible mistakes, if the rules given are conscientiously 
applied. Only a series of volumes each nearly as long as this one and 
each devoted to each of the languages dealt with, could claim to do so. 
Their aim is to explain what the beginner needs to know in order to 
avoid serious misunderstandings in straightforward self-expression (see 
Chapter IV) or die reading of unpretentious prose, and therefore to 
help the home student to start using a language with as litde delay as is 
possible or advisable. Beyond this point, prepress in a foreign, like 
progress in the home, language depends on trial and error. 

It is mote easy to form habits than to break them; and it is mote 
difScult to learn by eye alone than by eye and ear together. So it is a 
bad thing to start memorizii^ foreign words from the printed page 
without first learning how to pronounce them recognizably. The spell- 
ing conventions (see Chapter II) of different languages are very differ- 
rent, and it is important to learn sufficient about them to avoid gross 
mistakes. Beyond this, further progress is impossible without personal 
instruction, travel, or gramophone records (such as the Linguaphone or 
Columbia series) for those who can afford them, and careful attention 
to foreign broadcasts if such opportunities are not accessible. 

Peculiar psychological difficulties beset individuals of English- 
speaking countries when they approach the study of a foreign language. 
Some arise from social tradition. Others are due to geographical 
situation. English-speaking people speak a language which has become 
world-wide through conquest, colonization, and economic penetration. 
Partly for this reason and partly because their water finntiers cut them 
off from daily contaa with other speech communities they lath the 
incentives which oicourage a Dane or a Dutchman to acquire linguistic 
proficiency. Though these extrinsic impediments ate undoubtedly 
powerful, there is another side to the picture. Those who have been 
brought up to speak the Anglo-American language have one great 
linguistic advantage. Their word-equipment nu^ it equally easy for 
them to take up the study of any Teutonic or any Romance langu^ 
with a badtground of fiuniliar associations, because modem English 
is a hybrid language. Indeed, mote than one artificial auxiliary la ng ua g e, 
notably Steiner’s Ptssilingua put forward in 1885, takes as its basis the 
Rn glioh stock in trade of words for this reason. It is the object of this 
chapter to help the reader to become mote language-conscious by 
recognizing what it implies. 

Examples taken ffom the Lord's Prayer and printed on p. 21 show 
>he clos e ffimily likeness of the common toot-words in the Teumnic 
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gtonp» induding English. For this reason semenoes and esqttessions 
made up of such words can be used to illustrate grammatical affipiiien 
and difiSerences which an American or a Briton with no previous know^ 
ledge of other members of the group can recognize wiAout diflteuhy. 
The resemblance between members of the gtoiq> is so dose dian many 
linguists speak of them as the Teutonic dialects.* F.ngli«h stands apart 
fiom other members of the Teutonic group m two ways. Its grammar 
has undergone much greater simplification, and it has assimilated an 
enormous proportion of words from other language gtoi:q>s, mote 
especially the Latin. In fiict, if we set out to discover its place in the 
Indo>Eutopean fiimily by merdy counting the Teutonic and Latin 
root-words (see p. i6) in a large dicdonaty, we could make a good case 
for putting it in the Romance group. 

This condusion would be wrong. Though it is true that more than 
half the words in a good dicdonaty ate of Ladn ot^in» it is also true 
that nearly all the root-words which we use most often — ^die class re- 
ferred to on pp. 127*128 — ate Teutonic. However findy we sprinkle 
our prose with foreign words, we cannot speak or write English with- 
out using nadve (i.e. Teutonic) elements. Native ate (a) all pronouns, 
(b) aU demonstrative and possessive adjectives, (c) the artides, (d) the 
auxiliaries, («) the strong verbs, (/) nearly all prepositions and conjunc- 
tions, (g) most of the adverbs of time and place, (h) tire numerals, 
except dosMif million^ billiont and milliard. Native also ate the fisw 
flexions whidi English has retained. Thus tiie majority of words on a 
printed page, even if it is about technical matters which rely on a large 
vocabulary of Latin derivatives, are Teutonic; and though it is possible 
to write good English prose in which all, or nearly all, the vocabulary 
is based on Teutonic toots, it would be difficult to write a representa- 
tive specimen of sustained and intelligible English containing a bate 
majority of Latin-French words. 

* The word dialeet is used in two senses. Jn everyday life we associate h 
with local variations of pronunciation and minor local differences of vocabulary 
within a sittgle political unit. Since the members of a single poUtical unit ate 
usuaily able to understand one another in spite of sudi lo^ variations, dialect 
differences also signify differences which do not make it absolutely impossible 
for people to understand one another. In this sense dialects overr un aatkmai 
boundaries. The “Doric” of Robert Bums differs from Bible Entfiah or from 
Anglo-American both with respect to pronunciation and to spelling conven- 
tions, os mudi as Norwegian differs from Swedish or Danish, /myone who can 
read Norwegian can read Swedish or Danish, and Ncwwegians can understand 
Swedes or Danes when they speak their own languages. We only speak of them 
as different languages because they are dialects of different sovtrden states. It is 
impossible to draw a hand-and-fest line b et w e e n language and dialect diflteienoaa. 
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Tlx basic stntnm, ie. the most common winds, of our EagUsh 
vocabulary is derived from a mixture of dialects mote dosely allied to 
l^itch tium to other existing members of the group, espedalfy to the 
speech of the Frisian Islands. These dialects were the common speech 
of Germanic tribes, called Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, who came to 
Britain between 400 and 700 aj). The Norse invaders, who left riior 
fixnprints on our syntax, contributed few spedficdUy Scandinavian 
wor^ to Southern Rnglighj though there are many Norse words in 
dialects spoken in Scotland. Norse was die language of the Orkneys dll 
die end of the fourteenth, and persisted in the ouiennest Shetlands 
(Foula) dll the end of the eighteenth century. Many words in Soots 
vernaculars recall currem Scandiiuvian equivalents, e.g. bra (fine, 
good), baim (child), and flit (move housdiold effects). Sc an d in a v ian 
sufiixes occur in many place-names, sudi as -by (small town), cf. 
Qrimsfy or V^uOiy, and the latter survives in the compound by 4 caD of 
everyday speech in South Britain. 

When the Norman invaders came in 1066 the language of England 
and of the South of Scotland was almost purely Teutonic. It had 
assimilated very few T-afin words save those which were hy then 
common to Teutonic dialects on the Continent. Except in Wales, 
Cornwall, and the Scottish hi ghlands , the Celdc or pre-Roman Britain 
survived 01^ in place-names. After the Norman Conquest, more 
paidculariy after the banning of the fiiurteentb century, the lan- 
guage of Rngland and of the Scottish lowlands underwent a drasdc 
change. It absorbed a lar^ number of words of Ladn origin, first 
through the influenc e of the Norman hierarchy, and later thtov^ the 
influence of scholars and writers. It shed a vast load of useless gram- 
matical luggage. Nortoan sctibes revised its spelling, and while this 
was ha p p ening important changes of pronunciation were going on. 

This htiniaatinn of English did not b^in immediately after the 
Conquest. For the greater part of two centuries, there were two lan- 
guages in England. The overlords spoke Norman Frendi, as the white 
setders of Kenya speak modem English. The English setfe sdll spoke 
die langnage in which Beowulf and the Bibte of Alfted the Great were 
w ritttm , Py beginning of the fourteenth ceotUTY 8 sodsl ptocess was 
gathering fopmennim. There Were self-goveming towns with a burg^ier 
class native RngKah stodt. There was a flourishing wool trade with 
Flanders. There were schools where the sons of prosperous burghers 
leamt French grammar. In the England of Dick Whittington, English 
again iwme • m pjtm n language, but a written l a n guage which had so 
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acoonunodate itself to a world of fiuniliar things for which the Saxon 
poets had no names. Investment in trading enterprise fostered a new 
sort of class collaboration depicted in Chaucer’s Canterhuiy Tales, and 
a new type of litigation wifo an English-speaking dkntele. In 1362 
Edward III ordered the use of English in the courts, though the 
mritten law of the land was Frendi till the eighteenth century. 

In contradistinction to Old English, the pui^ Teutonic language of 
Alfred the Great, the English of this period, that of Chaucer and of 
Wycliff, is called Middle English. Scholars refer literary remains to the 
Middle period if written between about aj>. 1150 and 1500. The process 
of assimilating words of Latin origin received a new stimulus &om the 
rise of classical scholarship at the end of the middle, and has been 
nursed through the modem, period by the growth of scientific know- 
ledge. One result is that English in its present form has an enormous 
range of couplets, one member Teutonic like forgive, the other Latin 
or French like pardon. Usually the Teumnic one is mote intimate, 
the Latin formal, because Teutonic words are the language of the 
countryside, Latin or French words the prerogative of lawyers, priests, 
and scholars. Thus Wamba the jester in Ivanhoe points out that the 
ungulates (^sheep, pig, calf, ox) have native names while it is still the 
business of the English people to look after them. When they reach the 
table of the Norman overlord they have become mutton, pork, veal, 
be^, for whidi the corresponding French words are mouton, pore, veau, 
boarf. 

Relatively few people learn lists of new words with ease, unless they 
can connect them with familiar facts, and an adult who has already 
coUecied a variegated vocabulary is in a strong position to take advan- 
tage of this hybrid character of modem English. To become language- 
conscious in this way we need to know something about the regularities 
of sound-change which have been mentioned in the last chapter(p. 185), 
and we need a few hints which help us to detea when an Anglo- 
American word is Teutonic or Latin. This can be done by following 
tq> dues suggested in Chapters II and V. The spelling of a word is 
often a suffident signpost of its origin, especially if we know a little 
about the sound-changes which have occurred in the histoiy of the 
Teutonic and Ladn families. 

How the sound-shifts mentioned in Chapter V hdp to build up word 
assodadons is illustrated by the German word Ted {part) or its deriva- 
tive verb teilen {separate, divide, distribute, share). Old Teutonic words 
whidi begin with the d sound begin with die t sound in modem Ger 
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man (p. 232). If ive apply this rule TeU becomes deUy whidi means the 
same as the Swedish-Danish ddy with the corresponding derivative 
verbs dda (Swedish) or Me (Danish). In its new form it recalls our 
words Ml and deed. The Orford Dicdonaiy tells us that the latter 
comes from Old English cUeU which also meant a party and to deal 
cards still means to divide the pack into partSy to share or distribute 
them. The word dell (or dale) has no connexion with this root. It has 
the same meaning as the Swedish-Danish daly Gennan Toly and Dutdi 
daly for valley. 

If you follow this plan^ you can introduce an dement of adventure 
into memorizing a vocabulary, and incidentally learn more about the 
correct use of English words. It may be hdpful to look up some of the 
unusual words in the Canterbury Talesy or the Faerie Queene. For 
instance, the smaller Oxford Dictionary tells us that the Chaucerian 
eke means alsoy and compares it with the contemporary Dutch (pok) 
and German (auch) equivalents. The Swedish for also is och or ocksd. 
You can also compare the Middle English eke with the Swedish och and 
Danish og for our link-word andy which we can sometimes replace 
by also. 

An example which illustrates how to make associations for memor- 
izing words of Romance origin is hospitable. The Oxford Dictionary 
tdla us that this comes from the Latin verb hospitare (fo entertain). The 
related word hospite meant either guest or hosty and it has survived as 
the latter. Another related Latin word is hospitaley a place for guestsy 
later for travdlers. This was the original meaning of hospitaly and 
survives as such in Knights Hospitallers. In Old French it appears 
shortened to hostely which exists in English. In modem French s before 
t ox p has often disappeared. That it was once there, is indicated by a 
circumflex accent ("") over the preceding vowel, as in hdtd. The French 
words hdtey hdtessey hStdy hdpitaly resolve themselves into thdr English 
equivalents when we apply this rule. Hostdryy hospicey and hospitality 
obviou sl y share the same lineage. A host of other s imil a r ities come to 
life if we are with another sound-change. When an accented i 

precedes ty p, or c at the beginning of a modem French word it often 
takes the place of the Latin s in English words of Romance origin. Thus 
Hot {state)y Stranger {strangery foreigner)y Stoffe (stuff)y (tponge)y 

Spouse (spouscy mfe)y Spider (^ocer—man who sells spices)y and Scole 
(school) come to life if we know this. 

Even when there is no precise English equivalent containing the 
same root as a word in one of the Romance languages, we can usually 

H 
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ligphtoi llie efRut of noemoriziiig ±e latter fishing up a related word 
wfajdi does contain it. In the table on p. 249 there ate twenty-two 
English words of triiich six, or one-fourth of the total, recall the 
Romance equivalent. English words of rdated meaning at once suggest 
the Romance toot in most of the others. Thus our Teutonic hunger 
pairs off with famine and famished which suggest the French word 
/oan. The French word JU for our Teutonic thread turns iq> in 
filament. Similarly we associate fumes with' smoke, fugitive with flee,| 
f (diage with leaves, factory production with making things, filial piety \ 
with son and daughter (more particularly the latter), or ferrous metals 
with iron. That leaves us with a few Italian and French words whkh 
are self-aq>]anatoty to a naturalist, chemist, or anatomist. Thus famic 
acid is an irritant emitted by ants, saufoin is a l^uminous hay 
substitute, and Vida faha is the botanical name for the common bean. 


souND-smirrs in the teutonic languaiebs 

Before studying further examples of the way in whidi the hybrid 
character of English word-equipment helps anyone who is beginning 
to learn a Teutonic or Romance language we need to know more about 
sound-changes such as those mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. 
The neglea of an enormous volume of relevant research in text-bo<ds 
for beginners shows how little education is enlightened by Bacon’s 
counsel: “we do iU to exalt the powos of the human mind, when we 
should sedi out its propa helps.”* 

Let us start with the Teutonic group. We have no direct knowledge 
of the single ancestor of all Teutonic languages, but our earliest records 
lead us to infer that it underwent a drastic change some time before 
die beginning of the Christian era. This change, which involved several 
consonants, may have come about because tribes speaking an Indo- 
European language came into contaa with people who spoke non- 
Aryan languages such as the peculiar speedi still extant amoog the 
Basques. Five of these consonant changes appear betow, and we am 
recognize them in the difference between the English form of an 
Indo-European word and its Latin or Greek equivalent. Thus the first 
and second are recognizable in comparison of the Greek or Latin pater 

* Boglisb Ptiiiiers of Gennan— perhaps because philolcigy has been culti- 
vated in Gennany — ^tefer to such sound changes, but do not disclose equally 
relevant information of the way in which English pronunciation has changed 
* sinoe it parted company with vdiat is now German. Otherwise it is true to say 
thatihe topic is still taboo in etemim i tai y t ea rhin g. 
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with our V 90 id father; the first and last by comparing the Gredc coot 
pod^ or Latin ped- with our footi the third by comparing the Latin 
gema and genu with our kin and ^e; and the last two by comparing 
die Greek root hard- or Ladn cord- with heart: 

(i) p became/. 

(ii) t became th (p). 

(iii) g became k. 

(iv) k became the throaty Scots ch in loch^ and subsequently the 

simple aspirate h. 

(v) d became t. 

The reader who knows no Ladn and is not likely to acquire more 
knowledge of Ladn than can be got from the next chapter but one, 
should not find it impossible to detect the same root in some English 
words of Teutonic and of Ladn or Greek origin. Thus we recognize 
the same root as foot in pedicure^ and the same root as heart in cardiac^ 
the same root in trinity as in three^ the same root in fire as in pyrex 
glass, and the same root in flat as in plateau or platitude (a flat saying). 

This primidve or first soimd-shift in the history of the Teutonic- 
speaking peoples equipped English with sounds for which the Ladn 
alphabet had no precise equivalents. For reasons sulSdendy explained 
in our survey of the alphabet, this fact has its pracdcal applicadon. 
With the excepdon of a few words derived from Greek, English words 
containing ih are Teutonic. So also are words which begin with w ox y 
or contain These consonant, or combinadons of consonant, symbols 
are therefore signals which ceU us whether we are likely to find a 
recognizably equivalent or related word in a Teutonic language. The 
following is a list of five signposts of Teutonic word origin: 

Words containing sA, e.g. sheeps shield^ ship. 

Words containing thy e.g. thawy therty thin. 

Words containing gA, e.g. laughter , throughy rough. 

Words with initial tOy e.g. toarcy tvcapy wash. 

Words with initial sA, e,g. shiny shirty shy. 

These five signposts help us to recognize a very large number of words 
of Teutonic origin as such, and many more can be identified by the 
presence of dbaracterisdcally Teutonic prefixes, of which the he- Cin 
bdong or behead) is the most reliable, and sufiBxes of which the adjec- 
tival -some (in lonesome)^ the diminutive -ling and the abstract endings 
-domy -hood or -heady -shipy -kindy and -craft are most diagnostic. 
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When we aie able to detect words of Teutonic origin in this wajy we 
can lighten the task of memorizing our word-list widi a little informa- 
tion about the sunultaneous changes of pronunciation which have 
occurred since the common parent of the Teutonic &mily split into 
three main groups — an eastern represented by Gothic, a nordiem or 
Scandinavian represented by Old Norse, and a western represented by 
Old English and Old High German. In what follows we must not 
confuse sounds with their ^^mbok. The latter may be arbitrary conven- 
tions peculiar to particular languages, or a hang-over from a period 
when the pronimdation was different. Thus the German W is merely 
another way of writing the sound represented by our V ; and the sound 
we usually rq»esent by P and sometimes by GH (e.g. lat^K) is either 
F (as in PiscK) or F (as in Voter for father). The letter J used in English 
for the peculiarly Bi^^lish sound in jcm or Gentile stands in all other 
Teutonic languages for a different sound represented by our Y myeast. 
Our own ds sound in jam has no equivalent in German, Danish, 
Dutch or Swedish. It is confined to English in the Teutonic dan. 

These different conventions of dosdy allied languages may be due to 
die whims of scribes who originally sponsored tiie system of spelling 
in use to-day, or, like the German IF, to changes of pronunciation since 
their time. If we want to detect word-equivalence on the printed page, 
what is mote important to know is how pronunciation of r^ted didects 
had already diverged before writing began, or how it is reflected in 
subsequent spelling reforms. For instance, the correspondence between 
die Swedish words vind, voder, and vatten on die one hand and the 
German words Wind, Wetter, eiad Wasser or their English equivalents 
toind, weather, and water on the other, is pardy concealed by die fact 
that Scandinavian spelling incorporates the V-shift which English has 
resisted. 

English has preserved two old Teutonic consonant sounds which 
have scarcely left a trace in its sister Teutonic dialects other than 
Icelandic. One of foese is the F sound of thin, the other is the d sound 
of then. Modem Icelandic is more conservative than English in so for 
as is never softened to 5 (p. 8i) at the beginning of a word. That is 
illustrated by: 


ICELANDIC 

ENGLISH 

pBI 

there 


this 

pu 

thou 

pism 

thine 

l^eirra 

their 




Fig. 28.— -Page from the “Codex Argenteus” now in Uppsala 

This is a sixth-century edition of the New Testament translated by Bishop 
Ulfilas into Gothic about a.d. 350. The characters used are mainly drawn 
from the Greek alphabet supplemented by Roman and Runic letters. Note 
for instance the Greek symbol ^ which stands not for ps as in Greek writing 
but for p. 

The Codex Argenteus now in the University library at Uppsala has 187 of 
the original 330 leaves of the four gospels intact. Wolfenbunel and Milan 
libraries possess other fragments of the gospels, the Pauline epistles, and the 
Old Testament books Ezra and Nehemiah, together with a part of a Gothic 
calendar. These are the basis of our earliest knowledge about the Teutonic 
languages. 
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In other Teutonic languages, > has changed diiecdy to or via 0 to d. 
This is iUustzated tqr many common words, sudi as our de&nite 
aitide they with its plural equivalent de in Swedish, Danish and Dutdt, 
and die in German; the English that with its neuter equivalent det in 
Swedish and Danish, or dot in Dutdi; the English they and ikeirs» 
with modem Scandinavian equivalents, de and deras (Swedish), deret 
(Danish); or the English thou with its equivalent Swedish, Danish, and 
German du. 

German equivalents of English words with the inirial consonants y 
or d, Le. ei^er sound represented by th in English spelling, start 
with d: 


Danky 

thanks 

Dingy 

thing 

daSi 

that 

denketiy 

think 

dantit 

then 

drei. 

three 

da^ 

there 

Dursty 

thirst 

dicki 

thick 

Disuly 

thistle 

Dieby 

thief 

Danty 

Darfy 

thorn 

dwmy 

thin 

thorp (« village) 


In two ways English has changed as some of the Scandinavian 
dialects have done. One is that a sound which was SK in Old English 
(then spelt sc) has now become SH, as in German, where the spelling 
convention is SCH, e.g. shade — Schatten, shame — Scham, (to) shed 
—scheiden. A partial change of this kind has occurred in Swedish, in 
which the symbol SK, except when it precedes the bad: vowels a, 
i, or 0 , is pronounced /, i.e. sk^p has the same initial sound as its 
equivalent ship. The following words illustrate the EngUsh shift ftom 
sk to sh. In the Swedish equivalents on the left, the symbols have their 
original (hard) value. Those of the right are paper survivals, the initial 
sound being die same as in Ei^lish: 


SWEDISH 

ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

ENGUSH 

skaka 

shake 

skepp 

ship 

skal 

shell 

skida 

sheath 

skall 

shall 

skimra 

shimmer 

skam 

shame 

skina 

shine 

skarp 

sharp 

skjuta 

shoot 

sko 

shoe 

skold 

shield 

skrika 

shriek 



skur 

shower 




In die evolution of modem English diere has also been a weakening 
of the guttural g like the weakening of the guttural h illustrated by the 
words now spelt with the arbitrary combination sh. This has had an 
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important grammatical consequence whidt will appear at a later stage 
(p. 264}. The harder as in^oot is generally the sound whidi corresponds 
to the symbol in German^ Dutch, and Danish. In Swedish itis usually 
softened to our y sound unless followed by a badt vowd (a in father ^ 
am in laa» 00 in hoott). Swedish spelling does not reflect this softening, 
but in Danish and Norwegian the softened g is replaced by GJ, J or I; 
and in new Norw^ian y is substituted for the wft g after 0 (Swedish 
or German S roughly equivalent to our tr in' Thus in German 
eye is in Swedish it is 6ga and in Norwegian 9ye. So also may is 
Weg in German, vSg in Swedish, in Danish, vei in Norwegian. In 
many English words of Teutonic origin the g has softened in this way, 
and Y or W are now its gravestones in the written language. The Y 
may stamp a diphthong as in eye or way, or it may be equivalent to 
the soft Scandinavian G or GJ as in yellow (German gdb, Swedish 
gul). A IT in place of g turns up in the panteutonic word for bird 
(Swed. fdgd, German Vogd) which we now spell as fowl, as also in 
bow (Swed. be^e, German Bogen). 

In a large class of Ei^sh words, the combination gh is completdy 
silent. The comtnnation originally stood for a breathy sound repre- 
soited by ch in German, and still pronounced as such in Scots. Thus 
die Soots words for night and light are dose to the German Nacht 
and Ucht. This soimd, which has disappeared in Ei^lish elsewhere, 
is almost absent in Scandinavian. Thus the Scandinavian word for night 
is natt, and Ijm for light (Swedish) or lys (Danish and Norwegian). 

So ftur as the consonants ate concerned, the changes fix>m w to u and 
fixim p to t, or from d to an the sound-shifts which are most impor- 
tant to anyone who aims at learning Norwegian or Swedish. They ate 
illustrated by: 


ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

waggon 

vagn 

thick 

tjock 

water 

vatten 

thief 

tjuv 

weak 

vek 

thin 

tunn 

week 

vecka 

thing 

ting 

wild 

vild 

think 

tanka 

wise 

vis 

thousand 

tusen 

work 

vcrk 

three 

tre 

world 

v&*ld 

thread 

tr&d 

warm 

varm 

throne 

tron 

way 

vSg 

thumb 

tumme 

weather 

vMer 



well 

vfil 



west 

vftster 
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ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

wet 

v&t 

that 

det 

whale 

val 

them 

dem 

whistle 

vissla 

there 

d&r 

white 

vit 

these 

dessa 

wide 

vid 

thine 

din 

willing 

villig 

thou 

du 

win 

vinna 



witness 

vittne 



wood 

ved 



worst 

vftrst 

brother 

broder (bror) 

worth 

yftrd 

fisther 

fisder (far) 

wreck 

vrak 

mother 

moder (mor) 


In an English-Swedisb dictionary there are many other tvords 
beginning with th or sh with Swedish equivalents, recognizable as sudi 
when these dianges ate made. Of course, the &mily likeness is obvious 
in a host of words without sounds which have tmdergone a shift of 
this type. Even if the English equivalent given in the dictionary does 
not correspond to a Swedish word, it is often easy to think of a related 
one which does so. Thus the Swedish word skara (cut) reminds us of 
shear t and veta (know) is derived from the same Teutonic root as wit 
(German eomen), sdU used as a verb in Bible English and in the ex- 
pression to wit. 

Similarities between English words of Teutonic origin and the 
corresponding one in another Teutonic language are most difficult to 
recognize at sight when the latter is German. From the phonetic point 
of view, German has wandered ffirthest afield firom the old Teutonic 
homestead. So the similarities of German and English winds ate less 
easy to recognize t-hnn the fiimily likeness of English and Swedish ones. 
In die evohidon of German, a compact group of changes called die 
second somd-sMft took place in middle and south Germany, and these 
are reflected in Germtui spelling. The most characteristic are the 
(bllowir^: 

(a) At the beginning of a word (or in the middle after a consonant) t 

was followed by a hiss, Le. became ts (as in cats'). This is sound 

is represented by Z in German script. 

(b) Inside the word after a vowel the t shifted further and became 

a hiss, now spelt SS. 

(c) The faittai p was followed by /, and the result is represented by 

PF-. 

(d) After a vowel the shift went further, / replaced p— in 8ci4)t FF-. 

Another sound-change which took place early in the High Gennan 
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dialects was the shift fiom kvach (as in Soots lodi) after vowels. This 
change is illustrated by (a) below. Besides the preceding, other sound- 
dumges, some of them much later, now disdnguish High ftom Low 
German dialects (including Old English). The most important are; 

(/) The early shift of the initial d to t. 


(g) The initial s before h ty usually becomes 

sh as in ship (spelt 

SCH except before P and T). 



(W Between two vowels v often becomes b. 


ENGLISH 

GERMAN 

ENGLISH 

GERMAN 

(a) tap 

Zapfen 

(e) book 

Buch 

ten 

zehn 

break 

brechen 

tide (time) 

Zeit 

make 

machen 

to 

zu 

rake (tool) 

Rechen 

tongue 

Zunge 

reek 

riechen 

two 

zwei 

token 

Zeichen 



weak 

weich 



week 

Woche 

(b) better 

besser 



eat 

essen 

(/) dance 

tanzen 

foot 

Fuss 

daughter 

Tochter 

kettle 

Kessel 

day 

Tag 

let 

lassen 

dream 

Traum 

water 

Wasser 

drink 

trinken 

(c) path 

Pfad 

(g) sleep 

schlafen 

pepper 

Pfeffer 

smut 

Schmutz 

pipe 

Pfeife 

snow 

Schnee 

plant 

Pflanze 

swan 

Schwan 

plaster 

Pflaster 

sweat 

Schweiss 

(d) hope 

hoifen 

(h) give 

geben 

pepper 

Pfeffer 

have 

haben 

pipe 

Pfeife 

live 

leben 

ape 

Afie 

liver 

Leber 

gape 

gaffen 

love 

lieben 

sleep 

schlafen 

sieve 

Sieb 


Some of the words chosen in these examples illustrate more than one 
80und*shift. For instance, we have to make two changes to get our 
aoeat Cram Schaeiss. When we apply (b), Schzoass changes to Sckadt, 
and this changes to Stpeit when we apply (g). It is then recognizably 
the same as its English equivalent. 

The geographical boundaries between regions where the older or 
Loa and the newer or High German forms predominate are not the 
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same for all the shifts mentioned above. The process of change reaches 
its peak in South German, including German Swiss (High Alemanic) 
dialects. As we go north and north-west, the typical High German 
sounds fade out and disappear in the plains. The Low German of north 
and north-east Germany, like Dutch and Flemish which are really Low 
German dialects with their own spelling rules, remains true to the 
earlier Germanic sound-pattern. A line across Germany divides a 
region where Low German forms predominate ftom one where the 
High German prevail. It runs from the Belgian frontier south of 
Aachen to Diisseldorf, thence to Cassel, strildng the Elbe above Magde- 
burg, passes north of Luther’s Wittenberg, and touches the Polish 
frontier north-east of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. North of the line we 
hear dat Water ^ South of it, das Wasser. 

In what has gone before we have seen that English consonants are 
conservative. The consonants of English have departed from the Old 
Teutonic pattern less than those of any Teutonic language except 
Icelandic. The reverse is true of the vowels. In the middle peri^ 
during the century in which Qiaucer wrote, the English vowels shifted 
while the spelling remained fixed. This explains why we so often 
succeed in identifying an English word with a German one when we see 
the two in print, but fail to do so when they strike our ear. German 
vowels also shifted between the Middle High German and the Modem 
High German period, and the evolution of two English and German 
vowels runs parallel. In both languages a primitive long I (pronoimced 
ee as in bee) became the diphthong in fly. The German spells it as El 
(Middle High German mrii Modem High German mein)y while English 
retains the older spelling (Old English min^ Modem English mine). The 
primitive long u (like oo in food) went through a similar process, but 
this time the diphthong {ow as in how) is indicated as such in both 
languages. The German spells it as AU (Middle High German kus^ 
Modem High German Horn). In English it is OU or OW (Old English 
mi/5, hrm^ Modem English mousey brown). In all, there were seven 
characteristic vowel-changes in Middle English, including the two 
mentioned. Not all of them extended to Scotland, where house is sdll 
pronounced like its Scandinavian equivalent hus and a cow is a ku. 
Owing to the chaos of English vowel symbols, these sound-shifts 
are not of very great assistance to the beginner. Like Spanish, modem 
German spelling is very regular compared with our own. The following 
paragraph summarizes its essential conventions. At a first reading it will 
be wise to skip it, as also to skip the succeeding ones (pp. 236-237) 
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whidb deal witfa pronundatioQ and spelling of Dutch and Scandinavian 
(Uftlccts. 

The few exceptions to the rule that one sound has the same German 
symbol are: 

(a) the /- sound is represented both by F and V, e.g. fiUlen (fill) and 

voll (full); 

(b) the I- sound of file is represented by El^e.g. mein (my) or AI, e.g. j 

MAI (May); ( 

(c) the Of- sound of bey is represented by £U or AUj e.g. teuer (dear), 

Hauser (houses); « 

(d) the ee-- sound in bee is represented by IE or IH, e.g. Liebe (love), 

Ihr (your); 

(e) the use of a silent H or a double vowel symbol to give A, £, O the 

lor^ values of Ah!y Eh!y Oh/^ e.g. Jahr (year ) — Aal (eel), mehr 

(more ) — Meer (sea), bokren (bore ) — Boot (boat). 

A simple rule decides whether the vowels A, £, I, O are long or short 
when the long value is not indicated as under (d) and (e) above. Before 
two or more consonants they have the short values of our words pat-pet^ 
pit-poti e.g. halt (cold), seeks (six), ist (is), offen (open). Otherwise with 
one exception A, E, O, have the ahJy eh! y oh! values of J a (yes), dem (the), 
wo (where). The exception is that a final -£ (or the -E in -EN) is slurred 
like the -ER in worker. 

The German U has two values, the short one before a doable con- 
sonant is like ti in putty e.g. Luft (air), the long one like oo in pool, e.g. 
gut (good). Three German vowel symbols (A, O, U) with long and short 
values in accordance with the same rule have special marks; and they do 
not exactly correspond to any of our own soimds. The short A, e.g. in 
Ldr^e (length) is like the short e in pen. The long A, e.g. in sagen (saw) is 
somewhat nearer to the long e mfite. The 0 and t) are pronounced with 
rounded lipSy long 0, e.g. in schon (beautiful) rather like u in fury short O, 
e.g. kdnnte (could), rather like or in work. The long O, e.g. uber (over) is 
like the u in Scots guid. To get the short U, e.g. funf (five), make the 
1 in pin with rounded lips. 

The pronunciation of German consonants is straightforward. The only 
silent symbol is H after a vowel. The English contracted syllable repre- 
sented by the initial KN of know (~ Scots ken)y knifcy knity etc., does not 
exist in other Teutonic dialeas. The German KN-, e.g. in Knabe (boy) 
is pronoimced as in darkness. The symbols F, H, K, M, N, P, T, X have 
their characteristic English values. In radio or stage pronunciation the 
voiced consonants by d, g, shift towards their voiceless equivalents p, t, 
k when at the end of a word, e.g. the G of des Tages (iht day’s) is as in 
goaty but of der Tag as in coat. The stage German R is trilled like the 
Scots’. The main difference* between German and English consonant 
conventions are; 

(i) CH after a back vowel (A, O, U\ e.g. in Nacin (night) is hard as* 
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in Scots lochi but is nearer the sound of A in hew after the 
front vowels A, E, I, 0 , t), e.g. in nicht (not). 

(ii) S alone at the beginning of a word, e.g. See (lake) or syllable, 

e.g. lesen (read) is the z sound of r in buys. Before P or T at the 
beginning of a word, S (~ SCH elsewhere) is like sh in ship. A 
double SS or a single S at the end of a word is the true s sound 
of Wm, e.g. Fuss (foot), das (the). 

(iii) Z always stands for the ts in cats, e.g. Zunge (tongue). This is a 

convention peculiar to German. 

(iv) As in Dutch, W = o in voice, e.g. Wasser (water) and either F or 

V == fmfindy e.g. Feder (feather) or Voter (fethcr). 

(v) As in all Teutonic dialects (other than English), J = 3^ as in 

year, e.g. in Ja (yes). 

(vi) NG is like ng in hing^ e.g. Firmer is pronounced by analogy to 

singer i not to its English equivalent. 

(vii) CHS *= ksy e.g. in Ochsy ox, and QU = kv, e.g. in Quarz or 

Quelle (spring). 

In German, as in all Teutonic languages other than English, the 
personal pronoim of polite address (Sie) in its several guises (Jhneny etc.) 
begins with a capital letter. In German as in Danish correspondence, 
the same applies to Duy etc. The custom of using a capital for the nomina- 
tive of the 1st person singular is peculiarly Anglo-American. In German 
as in Danish orthography nouns are labelled by an initial capital letter, 
e.g. der Schnee (the snow). This habit, which slows down the speed of 
typing, did not become fashionable till the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Luther’s Bible follows no consistent plan, e.g. the opening 
verses of the Old Testament are: 

Im anfang schulf Gott Himmcl und Erden. Und die Erde war wust 
und leer, und es war finster auf der Tieffe, Und der Geist Gottes 
schwebet auf dem Wasser. Und Gott sprach, Es werde liecht, Und 
es ward liecht. Und Gott sahe, dass das liecht gut war. Da scheided 
Gott das Liecht von Finstemis, und nennet das liecht. Tag, und die 
finistemis, Nacht. Da ward aus abend und morgen der Erste tage. 

Simple German words and compound nouns are stressed on the first 
syllable, e.g. Kttchin (cook), drbeiten (work), Bkrfass (beer vat). Foreign 
words usually carry the stress on the last syllable, e.g. Organisatidny 
Residtdt{its}i\x)yFahrik (factory). Words beginning with the prefixes 6a-, 
ge^y «r-, amp-, ant-, var-, aar-, miss- accent the basic element, e.g. 6a- 
gliiten (accompany), erlduben (allow), vergissen (forget). 

The second soimd-shift does not exist in the everyday speeds of 
ordinary folk in North Germany. It goes without saying that people 
who sp^ Dutch and North German or Platt dialects, can understand 
one another. Anyone who can read German should be able to read 
Dutch. To do so it is only necessary to recall the soundnrhanges dted 
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above and to know the peculiar spelling conventions of written Dutch. 
These are as follows: 

With the exception of Z, Sy and G» Dutch consonant symbols have 
values like the German ones. Z sounds as in zebras e.g. zoan (son). By 
itself S stands for a sharp sibilant> like s in sin or this. The combination 
SJ9 e.g. in tneisje (girl)^ is like sh in ship. Except before the com- 
bination SCH is pronounced r + c/i of Scotch loch or German ach. 
Otherwise it is like s. Thus SCHR = sr, e.g. 's^rijven (write). Dutch G 
stands for a weaker variety of ch in loch. In words of Latin or French 
origin T before IE is pronounced like 5, e.g. natie (nation). 

In syllables ending in a consonant^ e.g. vallen (fall), mes (knife), sok 
(sock), the single vowel s3mibols A, E, and O are like their English 
equivalents in whats pens pot. If A, E, and O end a syllable, as in voder 
(father), zeven (seven), boven (above), they have their vowel values in 
ratheTs fitesnor. The terminal -EN is pronounced like the final a in 
banana. Thus the final -« in the of the verb plural and infinitive 
(p. 263) is a paper survival. The single I, e.g. vinden (find) is pro- 
nounced as in our pit. In syllables ending in a consonant, e.g. kus (kiss) 
U resembles the u of rust. Otherwise U (or UU) is like the French u or 
the German ii. 

The double vowel symbols AA, e.g. in. utaan (moon), OO, e.g. in oom 
(unde), EE, e.g. ttoee (two) are respectively equal to ahfs oh!s eh! The 
combinations IE (equivalent to Y in words of foreign origin), e.g. in niet 
(not), El, e.g. in einde (end), AU, e.g. in nauw (narrow) have the same 
values as in German. There is a group of combinations peculiar to 
Dutch: 

(i) IJ, e.g. mijn (my) near to i mfilei 

(ii) EU, e.g. deur (door) like the French eu or English i in 

furs worms pert s fir 1 

(iii) OE, e.g. goed (good) near to 00 in fools 

(iv) OU, e.g. oud (old) near to the 0 in old's 

(v) UI, e.g. kms (house) rather like oi in foU. 

The triple and quadruple groups are pronounced as follows: 

AAI, t.g. fraai (fine) like 3^ infiy, 

001, e.g. hooi (hay) like qy in boy; 

OEI, e.g. moeUijk (difficult) rougMy 00^ (as in boot and pity); 

EEUW, e.g. leeuw (lion) roughly ay-oo (as in tray and too); 

lEUW, e.g. meuws roug^y ew in its English equivalent. 

Each of the Scandinavian dialects has words peculiar to itself, as 
Scots Doric contains words which do not occur in the daily speech of 
Kent or Kansas. The proportion of recognizably common or actually 
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identical words in Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish is enormous. Any- 
one who can speak or read one of them can be intelligible to some one 
who speaks either of the other two, and can read all three with little 
difSculty. The difficulty can be greatly reduced by a few hints about 
the spelling conventions characteristic of each, and the sound-shift 
peculiar to Danish. 

Norwegian has two vowel symbols not in our alphabet. It shares d 
with Swedish {aa in Danish) and 0 with Danish (n in Swedish). The 
Swedish d is written as e in Norwegian except before r, when it is as 
always in Danish. The Swedish ju is always y in Danish and Norweg^ 
words. The initial hv of Danish and Norwegian equivalents for English 
words which begin with voh is replaced by v alone in Swedish. The double 
Danish or Norwegian kk^ which shortens the preceding vowel, is written 
as ck in Swedish. The Swedish and Norwegian m and ll are replaced by 
nd and Id in Danish. In Danish and in Norwegian a soft Swedish g, pro- 
nounced like our 3;, is represented hygj. The terminal vowel a of Swedish 
words becomes e in Danish and Norwegian. The most striking difference 
of pronimciation reflected in spelling is the shift from a final voiceless 
p, f, k in Swedish or Norwegian to the voiced equivalents d, d, g in 
Danish, as illustrated by: 

ENGLISH SWEDISH DANISH 

ship skepp Skib 

foot fot Fod 

speech sprik Sprog 

The identity of some words is obscured by the spelling of prepositions 
used as prefixes, e.g. Swedish upp for Danish op» When due allow- 
ance is made for all these differences of spelling or of pronunciation, it is 
safe to say that ninety-five per cent, of the words of a serviceable vocabu- 
lary are either identical in any of the three Scandinavian ffialects men- 
tioned, or can be appropriately modified in accordance with the rules 
above. 

Scandinavian symbols usually have the same values as those of 
German in the preceding table. The notable Swedish exceptions are as 
follows; 

(a) before front vowels (E, I, Y, A, O), G softens to y as in yew, 
e.g. get (goat), K becomes ch as in German len, e.g. kora 
(dear), SK becomes sh as in ship {skepp)', 

{b) After L or R the final G is like> in bury, e.g. berg (inount^); 

(c) SJ, e.g. sju (seven), SKJ or STJ, e.g. s^dma (star) is l*e sh m shtp; 

(d) Before R, e.g. fUckor (girls) and in many monosyllables, e.g. stol 

(chair), O is like 00 in good- 

(e) A is gentry like oa in oar. 
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The Danish AA. the Swedish A; & and 0 replace the 

Gennan*Swedish A and 6. Other di^rences are: 

(a) General tendency of voiceless (P, T, K) to assume the sound values 

of the corresponding voiced consonants (fr, d, g). Thus ikke is 
pronounced like ^er in mggeri 

(b) Terminal G, final V after L, and initial H before V (where hv 

replaces toh of the English equival^t, e.g. kvad = what) are 
silent; 

(e) D is silent after L., N, R, e.g. holde (hold), finde (find) and like 0 
when it follows a vowel. 


SOUND-CHANGES IN THE LATIN FAMILY 

Most English words of Latin origin are of two kinds. First come 
words derived from the French of Normandy and Picardy. These were 
brought in by die No rman conquerors. When this Norman and Picar- 
dian Frendi had ceased to be a spoken language in England, the influx 
of French words did not stop. A second and even larger wave broke 
over England. This was partly due to the influence of Paris as a literary 
centre in medieval times. Thus borrowed French words of the period 
between Clhaucer and Caxton do not come fiom the same region 
as the earlier Norman words and they are more distinctively French 
in the modem sense of the term. Since Carton’s time the introduction 
of Ladn or Neo-Latin (French) roots has never ceased. There are 
now about two thousand primary Ladn roots in English, excluding 
several times as many derivatives and the enormous variety of technical 
terms not listed in an ordinary dictionary. Owing to the foa that words 
of Latin origin have come into English directly from classical sources 
and indirectly through French, our English vocabulary has a very large 
number of doublets, illustrafod by the list printed on the next page. 

Frendi itself has suffered a similar fate. L^ions of Classical Latin 
words have mardied inro the Frendi language since the sixteenth 
century. The Roman grammarian Varo would have been unable to 
identify Old Fteachfilz, larrm, and conseU with Latin filiuSi latroj and 
consilium respectivdy, but would have had no difficulty in detecting the 
Latin origin of the mote modem words of the following list (p 240). 
There as elseahere below the printed form of a Latin noun or adjective 
is usually tiw aUathe tsngtdar.* 

* The case system had decayed in the dafiyspeecbCp. 325) of the late Empire 
and the ablative or dative is often the literary case form neatest to tbecoUoqnia) 
singular. 




Fig. 29. 

This remarkable Rune stone now stands in the national park in Stockholm. 
It was placed over the grave of a young man named V^od by his father Varin. 
The rune begins: To the memory of Vamod stands this stone. But Varin the 
father engraved it for his dead son. Then follow many verses of a long elegy. 
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ENGLISH WORDS DE- 

ENGLISH WORDS 


RIVED THROUGH 

DIRECTLY DERIVED 

LATIN 

FRENCH 

FROM LATIN 


conceit 

concept 

conceptu 

constraint 

constriction 

constrictione 

couch 

collocate 

collocare 

count 

compute 

computare 

coy 

quiet 

quieto 

dainty 

dignity 

dignitate 

defeat 

defect 

defecto 

dungeon 

dominion 

dominio 

esteem 

estimate 

aestiinare 

fashion 

faction 

factlone 

feat 

fact 

&cto 

fraU 

fragile 

fragili 

loyal 

legal 

legali 

mayor 

major 

majore 

penance 

penitence 

poenitentia 

poor 

pauper 

pauperi 

privy 

private 

privato 

royal 

regal 

regali 

rule 

regulate 

regulare 

Sir 

senior 

seniore 

strait 

strict 

stricto 

sure 

secure 

securo 

trait 

traa 

tractu 

treason 

tradition 

traditione 


The spelling of numy French loan-words is identical with that of the 
corresponding words in modem French, e.g. figuret frontt Jhdtj gain, 
grace, grain, table, torrent, torhare, or does not deviate sufficiently to 
make identification impossible, e.g. cAom (diaine), charity (diaiiti), 
cdout (coulear). Furthennore, words which look alike or similar in 
French and English have usually an area of common meaning. On the 
other hand, there are many which betray the b^inner. The reason for 
this is that the meaning of words often dianges in the course of cen- 
turies through metaphorical usage, through specialization or through 
generalization. Even since the time of James I, such words as cre^ 
^Miginidly skiOed) and cunmng {knovoing, wise), have done so, and many 
words sudi as hom^ (plain in America, domesticated in England) do 
not mean the Same thii^ on both sides of the Atlantic. So it is not 
surprising that French spiritud means witty or Htsat figure refers to the 
fiice alone. 

If we were ro ask fox mutton (mouton) and nuatard (moutatde), 
onions (oignons) and vinegar (vina^re) in a French inn, we should not 
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be understood unless we indicated our wishes in writing. Sometimes 
our own pronunciation of a French loan-word (e.g. damage) is nearer to 
the orighial dian that of a Frenchman to-day. Modem French has 
discarded many words which survive in English, e.g. die, bacon, chattd, 
mischief, nice, noise, nuisance, pledge, plenty, random, rmmber, revd. 
English is thus a museum in which relics of Old and Middle French 
are exhibited; but English words of Latin nrigin derived firom bor- 
rowed French words are far less numerous than English words coined 
directly fnnn Latin roots, and these are the words which lighten our 


LATIN 


FRENCH 



{a) Older 

{b) Newer 

causa 

CHOSE 

{thing) 

cause 

{cause) 

calculo 

CAILLOU 

{pebble) 

calcul 

{calculus) 

calce 

CHAUX 

{lime) 

caique 

{tracing) 

carta 

CHARTE 

{charter) 

carte 

{card) 

captivo 

CH±riF 

{puny^ weak) 

capdf 

{captive) 

factione 

FACON 

(style) 

facdon 

(faction) 

fabrica 

FORGE 

(smithy) 

&brique 

(factory) 

fragili 

fr£le 

(frail) 

fragile 

{fragile) 

hospitale 

h6th. 

{hotels 

mansion) 

hdpital 

{hospital) 

parabola 

PAROLE 

{speech) 

parabole 

{parable) 

pietate 

PITrf 

(pity) 

pi^t^ 

(piety) 

praedicatore 

pr£cheur {preacher) \ 

pr^dicateur 

{preacher) 

quesdone 

QUETB 

{quest) 

quesdon 

(question) 

rigido 

RAIDB 

(stiff) 

rigide 

(rigid) 

redempdone 

RAN90N 

{ransom) 

r6dempdon {redemption) 


task in teaming a Romance language such as Spanish. To take full 
advantage of our Ladn l^cy we therefore need to know a little about 
how the pronunciation of Latin changed when it split up into the 
daughter dialects which are now spoken, and how the sound-changes 
ate reflected in the spelling of each. 

There are several signposts by which English vrotds of Latin or 
Frendt origin can be recognised. We have already come across one of 
them (C for the k sound) in Chapter II. Another important one is the 
ccunbination -TI- for the sound represented by sA in words of Teutonic 
parentage. The following is a list of some of the most reliable clues: 

(i) The combinations CT, TI (pronounced xA) and SC, e.g. action 
and scale. 
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(2) Words containing the sound 3 (p. 83) represented by the French 

J of jeu (game) or G of rouge (red), e.g. vision or treasure. 

(3) Words beginning with J and G pronounced as •/ in /am, e.g. 

gentle^ giants jacket. 

(4) Nearly all words containing Oi, e.g. hoiU moisture^ soil. 

(5) All words in which OU stands for long u, e.g. groups soupy tour. 

(6) Words beginning with CH followed by a (where ch = tsh)y e.g. 

challengey change^ charm. 

(7) Words with final GUEy initiai QL 7 , and final QUEy e.g. fatiguey 

quarter y brusque. 

(8) All words in which final 5 and T are mute, e.g. dehrisy bouquet. 

(9) Nearly all words ending in -ANTy -ENT^ e.g. agenty merchanty 

student. 

(10) Most polysyllabic words with end stress, e.g. buffoony campasgny 
ilite. 


At one time the habit of attaching Latin af5xes to native words or 
words containing a Greek or Teutonic root was frowned on. So other 
signposts are several Latin parades, or numerals used as affixes (co»fra-, 
pre-y a~ or ad-y ante-y per-, mu/fi'-, wm-, di-, tri~). Some of these are 
easily confused with Greek ones (a-, anti-y peri-) which do not mean 
the same. The abstraa noun-ending -ion in constipation is also Latin, 
as is the termination -it in deposit. The following is a list of the more 
common affixes of Latin or French origin and the characteristic 
meaning of the prefixes: 


(a) prefixes: 

ab- (away) 
ad- (to) 
ambi- (both) 
ante- (before) 
bene- (well) 
hi- (twice) 
circum- (around) 
contra- (against) 
con- (with) 
de- (from) 
ex-y e- (out of) 

( 5 ) suiTiXEs: 

-able 
-aeious 
-aty 
-age 


extra- (beyond) 
in- {in) 

tn-y ne-y non- (not) 
inter- (between) 
intra- (within) 
pen- (almost) 
per- (through) 
post- (after) 
pre- (before) 
preter- (beyond) 
pro- (for, forth) 


-esque 

-essy 

-ette 

-ion 


re- (again) 
retro- (backward) 
semi- (half) 
sine- (without) 
sub- (under) 
subter- (under) 
super- (above) 
trans- (across) 
tri- (three) 
ultra- (beyond) 
vice- (in place of) 


'4te 

"fnem 

-ity 

-many 

-ive 

-tuae 

<5e 



-once 
-ary 
-ery oj -ory 
-entyont 


T A. Fiench, all Ronaance languages have a stock of old words rf a 
mote familiar type derived directly from Vulgar Latin, and a newer. 
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larger stratum of Clas s ica l Latis words introduced by scbolars, deigy, 
lawyers ot technicians. Words of the second class are easy to reo^nize. 
The toots have the same shape as those c/[ our own loan-words which 
belong to the same class. The others, that is to sqr die older ones, ate 
less easy to recognize, and therefore more difficult to memorize. The 
home student can get some fun out of the odierwise dreary task of 
memorizing a basic word-list by noting the. sound-shifts which dis- , 
guise or even distort beyond recognition the original Latin form. { 
lUustradve ermmples of this trick will be the basis of the next few pages 
which deal with phonetic changes during the period when Latin vras 
breaking up into what we now call French, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Italian. 

When Latin b^;an m break up into these dialects the H had become 
sQent. Initially the symbol has disappeared in all but four Italian words. 
It is soundless in French and in Spanish words, though it survives 
in the spelling. Apparently the people of the Roman Empire also became 
slack ateut the use of compound consonants such as ct, pt, st. The first 
of these has disappeared in all the daughter dialects, except in Latin 
words rdntroduced by scholars. In Italian words other than those of the 
last-named type CT = TT, in Spanish CT — CH (as in mticft), in 
Portuguese and Old French CT — IT. In Modem French the symbol 
remains -/T, but the T is usually silent. The combination pt becomes t 
(or tt) in old words of all the Romance dialects, though scholars have 
sometimes put back an unptonounced p or A in script, as in the modem 
French sept for the Old French set (seven) or as in our dd)t derived 
ftom the French detu 


1 

LATIN 

i 

ITALIAN 

SPANISH 

PORTU- 

GUESE 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

DIGTO 

detto 

dicho 

dito 

dit 

send 

FACTO 

fatto 

hecho 

feito 

icdt 

done 

LACTB 

latte 

leche 

leite 

lait 

milk 

LEcro 1 

letto 

lecho 

kito 

Ut 

bed 

NOCTE 

none 

noche 

noite 

nuit 

night 

OCTO 

otto 

ocho 

oito 

huit 

eight 

SEPTEM 

sette 

siete 

sete 

sept 

seven 

lECTO 

tetto 

techo 

1 

teto 

toit 

roof 


Exoqit in French there was decay the inftial oaabinations pi, d, 
fi. b Italian / fades out in the y- sound tepresented /. In Spaniab 
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the Hi sound of mlliany represented by LL, may replace any one of 
the three compounds dted. In Portuguese the three consonant combi- 
nations make way for the sk sound represented by CH- 


LATIN 

ITAUAN 

SPANISH 

PORTU- 

GUESE 

1 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

PLENO 

pieno 

lleno 

cheio 


fidl 

PLUERB 

piovere 

Hover 

chover 


to rain 

CLAVE 

chiave 

Have 

chave 


key 

FLAMMA 

fiftfniTifl 

Hama 

chama 

Hamme 

fiame 


In two of its daughter dialects the medial and final / of a Latin word 
often takes the soft value of Hi in million. The symbol for this is GL in 
Italian and LH in Portuguese. In Spanish it gave way to the ch in Scots 
loch. This is represented by J. In many French words, including all 
those in the list below, a Latin L has become the y sound in yes. 
This pronunciation, which is Parisian in origin, appears from the seven- 
teenth century on and does not intrude in the written language. 


LATIN 

ITALIAN 




ENGLISH 

AURICULA 

orecchio 

oreja | 

orelha | 

Oreille 

ear 

CONSIUO 

consigHo 

consejo 

conselho 

conseH 

counsel 

FILIA 

hglia 

hija 

hlha 

mie 

daughter 

FOLIA 

fogUa 

hoja 

fdlha 

feuHle 

leaf 

OCULO 

occhio 

ojo 

dHio 

(sil 

eye 

PALEA 

pagHa 

paja 

palha 

paHle 

straw 

TRIPALIO 

travagHo 

trabajo 

trabalho 

travaH 

work 


Between vowels b and /> of Latin words were also onstabk. Of tte 
two the former softened to the » sound even befiite Vul^ La^ 
broke up. In French it maintains itself as u or has feded ou^ in Ital^ 
and Portuguese words it vacillates between h and u, and in Spamsb 
it appears uniformly as fc, but foe Spanish Academy Grammar a^ts 
that “in foe greater part of Spain the pronunciation of ft and ® is foe 
minw although it ought not to be.” Latin p between vowels survives 
m Tta««n alone. In Frendi it has become u, and in Spanish and 
Portuguese soft h, 

Anodier affected all Latin dialects except Portuguese. A short 

iitmfd a and 0 reapeedvdy made way for foe compound voweb U 
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LATIN 

ITALIAN 

SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

gaphxo 

capello 

cabello 

cabelo 

cheveu 

hair 

CAPRA 

capra 

cabra 

ch^vre 

goat 

LEPORE 

lepre 

liebre 

lebre 

li^vre 

hare 

OFERARIO 

operaio 

obrero 

obreiro 

ouvrier 

worker 

SAPBRB 

sapere 

saber « , 

> savoir 

to know 

SAPORS 

sapore 

sabor 

saveur 

taste 


bevere 

beber 

boire j 

to drink 

CABALLO 

cavallo 

caballo 

cavalo 

cheval 

horse 

FEBRE 

febbre 

fiebre 

febre 

fi^vrc 

fever 

HABERE 

avere 

haber 

haver ^ 

avoir 

to have 

PROBARE 

provare 

probar 

provar 

prouver 

to prove 


and ue. In French the latter became a sound like d in German. It is 
written in the ensuing examples 


LATIN 

ITAUAN 

SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

PEDE 

piede 

1 pie 


pied 

foot 

PETRA 

pietra 

piedra 

pedra 

pierrc 

stone 

TENET 

dene 

tern 

dent 

he holds 

DECEM 

died 

diez 

dez 

dix 

ten 

MORIT 

muore 

muere 

morre 

meurt 

he dies 

POTET 

pub 

puede 

podc 

peut 

he can 

NOVO 

nuovo 

nuevo 

novo 

ncuf 

new 

FOCO 


fuego 

fogo 

feu 

fire 

PROBA 

pruova 

prueba 

prova 

preuvc 

prooj 


In general Latin had fewer compound vowels than its descendants 
The most prominent one, au has become a simple vowel in all our 
four Romance languages. Its descendant is spelt O in Italian and 
Spanish, OU or OI in Portuguese, and O or AU in French. 


LATIN 


AURO 

CAUSA 

PAUPERI 


ITALIAN SPANISH PORTUGUESE 


oro 

oosa 


povero 


ouro 

cousa 

pobre 


FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

or 

gold 

chose 

thing 

pauvre 

poor 


Another oommon tendency at work during the period of differentia- 
doD of the Romance dialects is reflected in spelling. Spanish, Portu* 
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guese, and French equivalents of classical Latin words beginning widi 
ST, SC, SP, SQ, SL, appropriate a vowel, e.g. Latin spiritu^ Spanish 
espiritUy Portuguese espfrito^ French esprity or Ladn scrihere (to write), 
Spanish escrihiry Portuguese escrevety French Mre. This e- turns up in 
Ladn inscriptions of the second century a.d., and was once part of the 
spoken language of the Empire. It dropped out in Italian, e.g. spirito or 
scrivere. In English words derived from French or T^tin this initial e 
is absent. There are a few exceptions, e.g. estatey esquirey espousey 
especially. The following list illustrates the contrast and also shows a 
French peculiarity explained in the next paragraph. 


ENGLISH 


scald 

scarlet 

school 

scripture 

scum 

slave 

sluice 

space 

spade 

Spain 

spice 


FRENCH 


^chauffer 

^carlate 

6cole 

ecriture 

ecume 

esclave 

^cluse 

espace 

6p6e 

Espagne 

6pice 


SPANISH 


escaldar 

escarlata 

escuela 

escritura 

espuma 

esclavo 

esclusa 

espacio 

espada 

Espana 

espeda 


ENGLISH 


spine 

sponge 

spouse 

stamp 

standard 

state 

stanch 

stomach 

strange 

study 

stt^ 


FKENCH 


^pine 

sponge 

6poux 

^tampe 

Standard 

6tat 

Stancher 

estomac 

Strange 

^tudier 

etoffe 


SPANISH 


espina 

esponja 

esposo 

estampa 

estandarte 

estado 

estancar 

estdmage 

estrafko 

estudiar 

estofs 


We have now looked at what was happening to Latin dialects simul- 
taneouslyin different partsof the disintegrated empire during the fouror 
so centuries after the fall of Rome. We shall now look at more local 
changes. From this viewpoint French stands most apart from its sister 
languages. We have already met (p. 225) one peculiarity of French. 


ITALIAN 

SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

MIDDLE 

FRENCH 

MODERN 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 


bastardo 

bastard 

bAtard 

bastard 

bestia 

1 besta 

beste 

I^TB 

beast 

chiostro 

! claustro 

cloistre 

CLOtTRE 

cloister 


costa 


coste 

o6tb 

coast 

costare 

costar 

custar 

couster 

coCttbr 

(to) cost 

festa 

fiesta 

festa 

feste 

FfiTB 

feast 

isola 

isla 

ilha 

isle 

Ile 

isle 

ostrica 

1 ostra 

oistre 

HOfXBB 

oyster 
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The compound consonant st has made way for t. The preceding vowd 
then carries a drcumfloc accent, as in the examples below. The change 
b^ian in the eleventh century, but a mute 5 before T persisted in 
written French till the teforms of 1740. 

Another specifically Old French sound-change has also cropped up 
in preceding tables. The modem French C is a hard (K) sound only 
befine a, o, and u. Otherwise it stands for ». ^Where C preceded a in 
Latin words it softened to the sh sound in $A^, .spelt CH in French 
orthography (cf. ckamois, duunpagne), as in the following: 


LATIN 

ITALIAN 

SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

caballo 

cavallo 

caballo 

cavalo 

CHEVAL 

horse 

camisia 

camida 

camisa 

CHEMISE 

skirt 

capra 

capra 

cabra 

CHikVRE 

goat 

capite 

capo* 

cabo* 

CHEF* 

head 

caro 


caro 

1 

CHER 

dear 

causa 

cosa 

1 

1 cousa 

CHOSE 

thing 


In many English words derived from French this initial CH conceals 
correspondence with the Spanish or Italian equivalent It does so, for 
instancy in those below: 


LATIN 

SPANISH 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

calefacere 

calentar 

chauffer 

chafe 

cambio 

cambio 

change 

charge 

campione 

campe6n 

champion 

champion 

cancellario 

candller 

chancelier 

chancellor 

cantare 

cantar 

chanter 

chant 

capitulo 

capitulo 

chapitre 

chapter 

captiare 


chasser 

chase 

caritate 

caritad 

charity 

charity 

carta 

carta 

charte 

chart 

casfo 

casto 

chaste 

chaste 


Another characteristically French sound-shift recalls what happened 
in Middle English and is still going on in Scandinavian dialects. Be- 
tween two vowels g softened to y or 1 or disaj^ieated. Hence we get 
EngUdi old-new couplets such as royai-r^al, loyal-legaiy fraH-firagOe. 
(The English pronunciation of royal and loyal is a survival of the Old 
French stage.) Examples ate in the following table. 

* In a metaphorical sense. The anatomical head is testa (It), cdbeza (Sp.), 
edefa (Pt.), tit* (Fr.). 
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LATIN 

ITALIAN 

SPANISH 

PORTUGUESB 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

augusto 

castigate 

castigate 

agosto 

1 castigar 

i aoCt 

1 CHATIER 

August 
to chastise 

integro 

inteto 

enteto 

inteito 

ENTIBR 

entire 

fugire 

fuggite 

huit 

fiigit 

FUIR 

to flee 

lege 

l^ge 

ley 

lei 

LOI 

Itm 

ligate 

legate 

ligat 

LIER 

to tie 

negate 

negate 

negat 

NIER 

to der^ 

nigto 

nero 

negto 

NOIR 

black 

pacate 

pagare 

pagar 

PAYER 

to pay 

pagano 

pagano I 

pagao 

PiUEN 

hectthen 

plaga 

piaga 

llaga 

ptaga 

PLAIB 

wound 

ruga 

{strada) 

{cdle) 

nia 

RUE 

{plague) 

street 


Another French consonant-shift scarcely conceals the Latin equi- 
valent. A i) which through phonetic loss has become final hardens to 
or is mute, as shown in the nest instalment for our vocabulary of 
Romance words. One reason for mentioning this is that it brings to life 
a grammatical irregularity. The feminine form (p. 357) of adjectives 
which have the masculine singular ending -/ takes in place of it. 


LATIN 

ITALIAN 

SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

bovc 

bovc 

buey 

1 boi 

BCBUF 

OX 

breve 


breve 


BBEF (-toe) 

hriej 

novo (-a) 

nuovo 

nuevo 

novo 

NEUF (-ue) 

new 

novem 

nove 

nueve 

nove 

NEUF 

nine 

clave 

chiave 

Have 

chave 

CLEF 

key 

nervo 

nervo 

nervio 

nervo 

NERF 

nerve 

ovo 

uovo 

hucvo 

6vo 

CEUF 

egg 

vivo (-a) 


vivo (-a) 


VIP c-ue) 

alive 


Two vowel-shifts are peculiar to French: (a) in an open syllable the 
Latin stressed a became an e sound, spelt to^y E, j^, £, AI, or -ER; 
Q>) in the same position the Latin stressed e changed to tibe diphthong 
01. The combination now stands for a sound like zoa in Scots we twa, 
French grammarians disapproved of this pronunciation till the Revo- 
lution put its seal on it. Ez^ples of these changes are overleaf. 

What is most characteristic of modem French words is loss of body 
through successive elimination of terminal vowels, medial consonants, 
and consonants. The consequence is that French has a very large pro- 

portion of monosyllables. Indeed, almost every bisyllabic Latin word 
whidb has left a direct descendant in modem French is now represented 
by a a^e syllable, as illustrated by the following couplets in whi^ a 
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medial consonant bas disappeared: lege-LOi fide-FOi {fcdth)i 

videt-vorr (jsees\ credit groit (Jbelieves)^ or patre-Pira (Jather)^ matre- 
M^E (piother)i fratre-FRiRB (brother), sorore-soEUR (sister). In other 
French words, as in the last four, an unaccented final £ exists only on 
paper. The last remark would be equally true about the majority of final 
consonants, e.g. the silent T in voit or croit. One result of ^s is a great 
gap (see p. 35) between the flexional system of the written and of the 
spoken language. No other Romance langqage furnishes comparable 
examples of drastic shortening, e.g. bau (pronounced o) from aqua 
(water), haut (pronounced o) from alto (high), mi from medio (half), 
aoOt pronounced a^oo or 00 ) from augusto (August), rond (pronounced 


LATIN 

ITALIAN 

SPANISH PORTUGUESE 

1 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

(a) cantare 

cantare 


gflntnr 

CHANTER 

sing 

claro 

chiaro 


claro 

CLAIR 

clear 

ala 


ala 


AILE 

wing (aisle) 

prato 

prato 


prado 

pr£ 

meadow 

sale 

sale 


sal 

SEL 

salt 

patre 

padre 

1 pai 

PERE 

fiither 

(J>) seta 

seta 1 

1 

seda 

SOIE 

silk 

me 


me 


MOI 

me 

vclo 

velo 

v6u 

VOILE 

veil 

tela 


tda 



cloth 


rd) from rotundo (round), sfiR (pronounced o'O ^om securo (safe), h6te 
(pronounced oat) from hospite (host). Thus the Latin ancestry of most 
French words, other than ifrose which have been introduced by scholars 
in comparatively recent times, is far less apparent than that of their 
Italian or Spanish equivalents. 

As a spoken language Spanish has moved further away from Latin 
than Italian has, but not so far as French. Partly for this reason, but 
also because the spelling of Spanish words is highly regular, there is 
less to say about the sound-changes in relation to the appearance of 
the printed word. For recognizing the similarity of English words of 
Latin origin to their Spanish equivalents, the important ones are few. 
Some have turned up in the preceding paragraphs. The most mislead- 
ing one is still to come. This is the disappearance of the initial /, re- 
placed in script by what is now silent H, cf. hacienda, which comes from 
the Latin word facienda. Some linguists attribute this to the influence 
of the Moorish occupation, and others to that of the pre-Aryan popula- 
tion now represented by the Basques, who have no / sound. The first of 
these suggestions is unlikely, b^use H at the beginning of a word 
crops up at a comparatively late stage in old documents. The Spanish 
Jews who emigrated to Salonika about a.d. 1500 still preserve the 
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Latin /, e.g. fierro for hierro (iron) and favkar for hdblar (to speak). So 
also do the Portuguese. The change began in the neighbourhood of 
Burgos on the Spanish border of the Pyrenees, and in Gascony on the 
French side. That is to say, it prevailed where Spanish and French 
c ommun ities were in closest contact with the /-less Basques. Below are 
a few characteristic examples of the change from / to Jtf, i.e. the dw- 
appearance of /. 


LATIN 

ITALIAN 

SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

french 

ENGLISH 

fabsL 

fava 

HAVA 

fava 

ffcve 

bean 

fabulari 

(j>arlare) 

HABLAR 

falar 

(pearler) 

to speak 

facere 

fare 

HAGER 

fazer 

faire 

to make 

falcone 

falcone 

1 halc6n 

falc&o 

faucon 

falcon 

fame 

fame 

HAMBRE 

fome 

faim 

hanger 

feirina 

farina 

HARINA 

farinha 

farine 

flour 

fendere 

fendere 

HENDBR 

fender 

fendre 

to split 

foeno 

fieno 

HENO 

feno 

foin 

hay 

fervore 

fervore 

HERVOR 

fervor 

ferveur 

fervour 

ferro 

ferro 

HIERRO 

ferro 

fer 

iron 

fico 

fico 

HIGO 

figo 

figue 

fig 

fiUo 

figlio 

HIJO 

filho 

fils 

son 

filia 

figlia 

HIJA 

filha 

fille 

daughter 

filo 

filo 

HILO 

fio 

fil 

thread 

folia 

foglia 

HOJA 

fdlha 

feuille 

leaf 

fiirca 

forca 

HORCA 

fdrca 

fourche 

pitchfork 

forma 

forma 

HORMA 

forma 

forme 

form 

formica 

formica 

HORMIGA 

formiga 

fourmi 

ant 

fugire 

fuggire 

HUIR 

fiigir 

fair 

to flee 

fumo 

fumo 

HUMO 

fiimo 

fum^e 

smoke 

furone 

furetto 

hur5 

furao 

fiiret 

ferret 

ficato 

fegato 

hIgado 

figado 

foie 

liver 


The disappearance of initial / did not take place in all old Spanish 
words. It remained intact when followed by r or ue^ as is shown in the 
following: 


Latin 

ITALIAN 

SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

fronte 

fronte 

frente 

front 

forehead, 

firont 

£dgido 

fireddo 

firio 

froid 

cold 

firicto 

fritto 

frito 

frit 

fried 

fooo 

fiioco 

fiiego 

fogo 

feu 

fire 

forti 

forte 

fuerte 

forte 

fort 

strong 

fortia 

fiDTZa 

fiierza 

fdiga 

force 

force 
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Many Spanish woids have oome to look different fi»m equivalent 
ones in other Romance languages because of the interpolation an 
addtdoua consonant: 


LATIN 

ITALIAN 

SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

fieune 

fitmg 

hambre 

fome 

fium 

hunger 

homine 

uomo 

hombre 

homem s* 

homme 

man 

legumine 

legume 

legumbre 

legume 

legume 

vegetable 

sanguine 

sangue 

sangre 

sangue 

sang 

blood 

seminare 

seminare 

sembiar 

semear 

semer 

to sow 


The table before the last but one shows that Portuguese does not share 
this /-less word-form. As previous ones have shown, Portuguese differs 
fiom Spanish in two other ways. It participated in the shift whidi 
Spanish resisted, and it resisted the replacement of e and o the 
compounds ie and ue. Portuguese shares with French the tendency to 
slough off medial consonants. It shares with Spanish elimination of a 
nwdinl as illustrated by the first five, and, widi no other Romance 
language the disappearance of ^ as illustrated by the last four examples 
in the next table, llie reader will find other differences between Portu- 
guese and Spanish in Chapter VIII, p. 345. 


LATIN 

ITALIAN 

SPANISH ^ 

PORTUGUESE 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

cadere 

cadere 

caer 

CAIR 

choir* 

to fall 

credere 

credere 

creer | 

CRER j 

croire 

to believe 

bdeli 

fedele 

nEL 

fidde 

faitlfid 

audire 

udire 

oir 1 

OUVIR 

ouirf 

to hear 

laudare 

lodare 

loar 

LOUVAR 

louer 

to praise 

caelo 

delo 

cfu 

del 

sky 

oolore 

oolore 

color 

GOR 

couleur 

colour 

salute 

salute 

salud 

SAUDE 

salut 

health 

volare 

volare 

volar 

VOAR 

voler 

to fly 


THE GSEEK OONTRlBtmON 

The revolt against papal authority in the sixteenth century went 
hand Jo hand with biblical scholarship and a renewal of interest in 
Gied: philosophy. Gredc words, disgui^ by Latin spelling, came into 
Enghsfa usa^. At the b^hming of the nineteenth century a steady 

* anhak, me asaal verb equivalent of to rod is tambtr. 

t arthak, tbe oraal verb equivalent of to htat is 0t.sfnfr«. The i nipetath re 
of oUk sui 'v i ves in our law courts m oya, oyss (Aoor, ek htarl). 
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trickle became a toxient. On the whole, medical sdenoe had &voured 
Latin more than Greek roots fiom which to build new tggfinical teems. 
The introduction of modem chemical nomenclature in the glngjng 
years of the eighteenth century set a new fashion. Modem scholarship, 
whether literary or naturalistic, prefers Giedt to Latin; and proprietary 
products have fellen into line. At no other time in our history have 
there been so many words of Greek origin on the lips of the English* 
speaking peoples. 

To-day Latin as a quarry for word-building material has lost its 
former importance. In die terminology of modem science, especially in 
aeronautics^ biochemistry^ chemotherapy^ genetics^ its place is increasingly 
taken by Greek. But the inventor of a new process or instrument does 
not scan the pages of Plato or Aristotle for a suitable name. He goes to 
the lexicon and creates something which was never heard before. So it 
happens that the language of Euripides is sending out new shoots in 
the name of a dental cream, a mouth-wash or a patent medicine. A 
large number of these artificially created scientific and technical terms 
are becoming common property. When they are of an unwieldy length, 
everyday speech tends to subject them to a process of clipping similar 
to what resulted in almsy shortened in the course of centuries from the 
same Greek root which yields eleemosynary. What used to take several 
centuries is now reached in a few decades, if not in a few years. With 
the same snappiness with which popular parlance has shortened pepper 
(Greek peperi) to pep^ it has changed photograph to photo^ automobile to 
autOi telephone to phone^ and stenographer to stenog. 

Most words of Greek origin are easy to recognize in script by certain 
peculiar consonant combinations introduced by Latin scribes. Of these 
ph pronoimoed like /, in phonography and ch pronounced like /b in a 
Christian chorusy are infallible. So also is the rh in rheumatism and 
diarrhoea. An initial ps pronounced hke s alone, as in psychology or 
pseudonymy is nearly always indicative of Greek origin, as is the vowel 
combination oe or a y pronounced as in lyre. The combination th for p 
represented in Greek by 0 is common to Greek and Teutonic root- 
words. Scholars of the Reformation period used Latin spelling con- 
ventions sudli as C for K in Greek roots. This practice is dying out. 
Though we still write cycle and cyri, the Greek K is now used at the 
beginning of some technical words coined &om Gredc sources, as 
illustrated kineticy kerosency or kleptomaniac German and French, 
like P-w giiftHj adhere to the earlier Latin transliteration PH where 
Scandinavians, Spaniards, and Italians have adopted the later F. 
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Romance languages other than French render TH by T, RH by R 
and Y by I, as in the Spanish words foU^c^tOi teatrot diarrea, slntoma 
Many words of Gredc origin can be recognized at sight by their 
prefixes, of which the following ate specialty important. Of the examples 
given, the first of each pair is literary, the second a product of the new 
te ehnical humanism: 


antphi^ 

both or around 

as in 

amphitheatrey 

amphibious. 

or a«- 

not 

as in 

amnesty. 

amorphous. 

ana- 

backy agatny 

as in 

anachrordsmy 

anabolism. 

anti- 

against 

as in 

antithesis. 

antiseptic. 

apo- 

away 

as in 

apostasy. 

apogamy. 

auto- 

by itself 

as in 

autocrat. 

auto-erotic. 

dia- 

through 

as in 

diagonal. 

dia-magnetic. 

dys- 

bad 

as in 

dysgenic, 

dyspepsia. 

ec-i ex- 

fronty out of 

as in 

exodus. 

ecdysis. 

endo- 

within 

as in 

endogenous. 

endometrium. 

epi- 

upon 

as in 

epigram. 

epidiascope. 

eu- 

good 

as in 

eulogy. 

eugenic. 

hemi- 

half 

as in 

hemisphere. 

hemicycle. 

hetero- 

different 

as in 

heterodox. 

heterodyne. 

homo- 

same 

as in 

homophone. 

homosexual. 

hyper- 

above 

as in 

hyperbole. 

hypertrophy. 

hypo- 

below 

as in 

hypothesis. 

hypophosphate. 

iso- 

equal 

as in 

isosceles. 

isomer. 

kata- 

down 

as in 

catastrophe, 

catalysis. 

meta- 

after 

as in 

metaphysics. 

metabolism. 

neo- 

new 

as in 

neologism. 

neon. 

palaeo- 

old 

as in 

palaeography. 

palaeolithic. 

pan- 

all 

as in 

pantheism. 

panchromatic. 

para- 

beside 

as in 

paradox. 

parameter. 

peri- 

around 

as in 

periphrasis. 

periscope. 

poly- 

many 

as in 

polytheism, 

Polydactyly. 

pro- 

before 

as in 

prologue. 

prognosis. 

pfoto- 

first 

as in 

protocol. 

protoplasm. 

pseudo- 

false 

as in 

pseudonym. 

pseudopodium. 

syn-iSym- 

together 

as in 

synchronous. 

symbiosis. 


To these we should add the numeral prefixes : mono- (i) as mom^amyf 
di (2), tri- (3), tetra- (4), penta (5), hexor (6), in tripod^ tetrahedron, 
penU^on, hexagons hepta- (7) as in heptameter, octo- (8), as in oetopm 
and octagon, deka- (10), as in decal<>gue, kilo- (1000) in kdometer or 
kdcgram. One of the foregoing prefixes, ex- or ee- is like its Latin equiva- 
lent and is not diagnostic. So also is pro-. The only outstanding Greek 
suffixes are -tic or -ics in dialecttc and mathematics, with the derivative 
-teal and -ism, e.g. in theism. The last exhibit in the language museum 
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(Fart IV) of The Loom is a list of Gted; words used to build inter- 
national technical terms. 

Both in its ancient and modem form, Greek stands apart fiom other 
languages of the Aryan fiunily. Two thousand five hundred years ago, 
closely related dialects were spoken throughout the Balkan peninsula, 
the Aegean Islands, including Cyprus and Crete, in the western part of 
Asia Minor, and in many settlements of the Black Sea. That people who 
spoke these dialects could understand one another was the only tie 
between all the constantly warring and rarely united communities called 
collectively Ancient Greece. By the fourth century B.C., a common 
standard for written communication based on mainland Attic was 
accepted. This koine, which was officially adopted by the Macedonian 
kings, supplanted all its local competitors (Ionic, Doric, Aeolic, Arca- 
dian, Corinthian, etc.) except Spartan, whidi still survives locally in 
modem Greece as Tsacoman. llie koine spread over the Near and 
Middle East. After the division of the Macedonian Empire, it disinte- 
grated into regional forms such as the Macedonian Gre^ of the main- 
land and the Alexandrian Greek into which the Jews of Egypt trans- 
lated their Old Testament (Septuaginta). Even in the third century A.D. 
the Western Church relied mainly on Greek. During the fourth, it 
began to die out in Gaul, Spain, Italy, and North A&ica, and Augustine 
could not read Plato in the original. When Constantinople fell to the 
Turks in the fifteenth century Greek survived as a living language 
only in vernaculars restricted to the southernmost portion of the 
Balkan peninsula and its vicinity. 

There was little vernacular writing before Greece won its indq>en- 
dence from the Turks in 1827. Thereafter classical models had a strong 
infiuenoe on the form adopted. As a written language modem Greek 
is therefore a product, and a highly artificial product, of the last century. 
The gap between the written and the spoken language is greater than in 
any other European language. While Italian spelling has become mote 
phonetic with ffie march of time, Greek spelling has relinquished the 
clnima of convenience to cherish an historic memory of departed glory. 
A modem movement to bring the literary language nearer to fte 
spoken has met with no success. In 1911, students of the University of 
Atiiens demonstiated in public against the proposal to translate the 
Bible into folk-Gredt. KTchiHing the vocative, classical Gredc had four 
case-forms corresponding to those of Old Norse, Old English, and Old 
German. Modem Greek, as prescribed in the text-books used in the 
schools, retains three case-forms of the adjective, noun, and article, and 
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the three gender-dasses sdU exist. It has dropped two tense-fbrms 
(perfect and future) which are replaced by analytical constructions. 
Otherwise it has not moved far from the elaborate flexional system of 
ancestral Greek. 

PRONUNCIATION OF SPANISH, ITALIAN AND FRENCH 

Prom various clues such as the study of ^ptins and of metre in Latin 
literature, or of features common to two or more of its modem descend 
dants, it seems quite clear that the Latin of the Roman Empire had a\ 
very regular system of spelling. With few exceptions a particular \ 
symbol always stood for a particular sound, or a group of very closely 
rdated sounds. This is almost tme of Italian or of Spanish to-day. 
French spelling is scarcely more regular than that of English. The 
home-student who wishes to learn a Romance language wiU need to be 
familiar wi± its sotmd patterns and conventions. Other readers should 
skip the rest of the chapter. There are notes on the pronunciation of 
Portuguese in Chapter VIII (p. 345). 

We have seen that Italian is rich in double consonants such as ff, //, 
ntiy aa, etc., and it is necessary to litter on them in pronouncing a word 
in which one of them occurs. One inconsistency, common to Italian, 
Spanish, and French spelling, involves the pronunciation of the symbols 
C and G. In Latin they always had their hard values in cat and goat. In 
its modem descendants they still have them when they precede the 
vowels a, o, and u. Thus we meet the same hard C in costa (Italian and 
Spanish), cdte (French) as in its equivalent coast. So also we meet the 
same hard G in govemo (Italian), gobiemo (Spanish), gouvemement 
(French), for government. Before e and i the Italian C is the CH sound 
in child, and the Italian G is the soft G of gem. Before e and i the Spanish 
C has the same value as the Spanish Z before a, 0 and u,* i.e. the TH 
in thin, and the Spanish G has the value which Spanish J has before 
all vowels, i.e. the guttural sound of Ch in Scots loch. Before e and 
f the Fren^ Cis the C in cinder znd the French G is the same as the 
French J (p. 241), which is our S in treasure. 

When the hard c and g sounds precede e and i in the Italian word the 
symbols which stand for them are CH as in chianti and GH as in 
ghiaccio (ice). The corresponding Spanish and French symbols are QU 
as in Fr. bouquet and GU as in Fr. guide. The symbols Cl and GI before 

* The B value for the Spanish Z and C before e and i is Castilian. In 
Spanish-speaking America both C and Z have the value of the French C in 

aGARETTB 
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o, fi in an Italian word have the same values as C or G before eoitiy 
corresponding to our CH in chocolate {cioccolatd)^ and our J in journal 
{giomale). Italian SC before £ or I is pronounced like SH in skipi 
elsewhere like SC in scope. SCH has the same value as SCH in school. 
Similarly the French GE before a, 0, i/ as in nous mangeons (we eat) 
stands for the soft French J or G alone before e and 1. A subscript 
mark called the cedilla shows that a French or Portuguese C before 
a^OyUje&m legon (lesson) has the value of C in cinder. 

These inconsistencies and conventions draw attention to the chief 
differences between the sound values of iden tic al symbols in the 
Romance group. Thus the Italian CH of chUmti has the k value in 
character^ the Spanish CH in mucho its value in the equivalent muchi 
and the French CH is the sh sound m chamois or champagne. The 
symbol J does not occur in modem Italian. The Spanish J is the 
CH in Scots loch^ and the French J is the SI sound in vision. The 
Italian Z usually corresponds to ts^ the Spanish-American to C in 
citrus^ and the French Z to our own in maze. There is no z sound 
in Spanish. In Italian and in French an S between two vowels as in 
easy stands for otherwise for the pure s sound in sUly. The Spanish 
S is always pure, i.e. a hiss as in casCi never a buzz as in rose. The 
French and Spanish QU is the & sound in lacquer. The Italian QU 
is the kw sound in liquid. 

The LLI sound of billiards has cropped up earlier in this chapter, 
in Italian with the symbol GL, in Portuguese with LH, in Spanish 
with LL. Originally, and to-day in some dialects, the LL of a French 
word had the same value, which has otherwise faded to the sound 
in yes. In some French words the LL still stands for an ordinary 
/ soimd, e.g. vdle (town) or village. The N in some Latin words has 
undergone a softening analogous to the LLI sound. For this N sound 
as in oniony the Italian and French symbol is GN as in Mignon. The 
Spanish symbol is as in catUn (tube). The mark is called the 
tilde. 

Another feature of the sound-pattern of Romance languages men- 
tioned in passing is the total absence of an h sound. Though the symbol 
remains, there is no aspirate in a French word whidi begins with H, 
e.g. herbe (grass), nor in a Spanish one, e.g. horhbre (man). The H of 
French and Spai^ is a dead letter and it has disappeared altogether in 
corresponding Italian words, e.g. erba or uomo. The four Italian words 
which ghtig to it are : ho (I have), hoi (thou hast), ha (he has), hanno 
(they hav^). The H of these words distinguishes tibicm&m their 
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homophones: o (or), cd (to the), a (to), anno (year). Conversely, the 
symbol R which is often a dead letter in Anglo-American words is 
always audible in words of Romance languages. The Spanish and 
Italian R is an R rolled on the tip of the tongue. The more fashionable 
Parisian variant of the French R is less forcible and somewhat throaty. 

Italian and Spanish have stuck to the very thrifty battery of Latin 
vowels. The simple vowel symbols A, E, lyO; U, are roughly equivalent 
to ahi ehi or £ in yes^ ee^ oh^ 00 in too. Romance vowels are pure voweU. 
Unlike long English vowels they have no tendency towards diphV 
thongization. To get the correa value it is necessary to keep lips and 
tongue fixed during articulation. If you do, you will pronounce the 
Italian O of dove (where) correctly like the AW of law. Otherwise it \ 
will sound like the O of alone and be wrong. When in Italian or 
Spanish two vowels come together, and one of them is 1 or ti, the 
o^er vowel (a, e, 0) takes the stress, and 1 or u are quickly passed 
over. The vowel equipment of Portuguese (see p. 345J and of French 
has travelled far from the Latin homestead. 

No single French vowel exactly corresponds to any English one. All 
we can attempt to do is to give approximate equivalents which a French- 
man could recognize as such. 

Before a double consonant a is usually as in man, e.g. pane (paw). 
Before a single consonant it is often long as in far. The circumflex 
(^) written above a vowel lengthens it, and is a sign that at one time 
the vowel was followed by S + consonant, e.g. chdteau (castle). 

Without an accent E may be short and open like the E of e.g. sel 
(salt), or is faintly au^ble like the first E in veneer, e.g. legon. A 
final E without an accent, e.g. barbe (beard), is always silent in daily 
speech, like the e in our word made, £ is pronounced like the £ in 
net, but is longer, e.g. picker (to sin). Final -ER and -£Z in verb forms 
have the sound value of £,e.g.c/ta55^(to chase),payex (pay !).£ sounds 
like the ai in cfffair, e.g. mere (mother). £ has roughly the same 
open sound of ea in treacherous, but is longer, e.g. picker (to fish)* 

O is generally short as in long, e.g. lot (lot). 6 sounds like O in opal, 
e,g. dter (remove). The sound represented by U has no equivalent in 
English. If you speak Scots, pronounce it like the U of guidi if you 
know German, like the U of iiber. Otherwise, pout your lips as if 
you were to pronounce the U of pool, but without uttering any 
sound. Then, with the lips in the same position as before, try to 
pronounce the E of flea, and you mqy obtain the sound of French U 
in lune (moon), or punir (punish). 

AI may either be pronounced like fi, as in vrai (true), or like £, as in 
je ckanterai (I shall sing). AU and EAU soimd like OU in ought, 
e.g. came, (beautiful). EU resembles the pronunciation of EA 
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in heardi e.g. Europe. OU is like the OO of looti e.g. doux (sweet). 
01 sounds like way e.g. soir. 

Unless the following word begins with a vowels final consonants^ 
diiefly T, D> S> X, Z, and less often Cy Fy L, are usually silent, e.g. 
sormety nid (nest), versyyeux (eyes), nez (nose), trop (too much), 
estomae (stomach), clef (key ),/^7 (rifle). Americans and English are 
familiar with many borrowed French words in whidi the fin^ 
consonants are not pronounced, e.g. hallety gourmandy chamoisy 
pince^mez. These silent finals, wHch preserve continuity with the 
past of the language, become vocal under certain conditions. 
a word ending in a mute consonant precedes one with an i n i ti al 
vowel, French safeguards smoothness of speech by bringing the 
dead letter back to life. It becomes the beginning of the following 
word. Thus on en a pour son argent (it is worth the money) is pro- 
nounced on en a pour son argent. For this so-caUed liaison there is no 
hard-and-fast rule. Common people use it more sparingly than 
those who affect culture. It is customary between article and noun, 
c.g. les enfants (the children), pointer word or possessive adjective 
and noun, e.g. nos amis (our friends), numeral and noun, e.g. 

trois autos (three motor cars), pronoun and verb, e.g. Us arrivent 
(they arrive). The French have other means of avoiding a clash of 
two vowels. One is liquidation of the first vowel, c.g. Voiseau for 
le oiseau (the bird), the other is separation of the two vowels by a 
Latin-derived r, e.g. a-tnl? (Latin habeuUle? = has he?). Unlike 
French, Spanish is not averse to vowel collision, qf. la obscuridad 
and Vohscuriti (darkness). 


French is a highly nasal language. At an early stage of its evolution 
the nasal consonants M and N became silent, or almost so, imparting a 
nasal twang to the preceding vowel. When English-speaking people 
first try to pronounce a nasal vowel like the one in the French word 
son (sound) they usually say sor^. To make sure that you actually 
nasalize the O instead of producing an ordinary O followed by a nasal 
consonant, take the advice of an English phonetician and make the 
following experiment: 


"‘Pinch the nose tightly so that no air cm escape, and then say the 
sound. If the nasalized vowel is being said, then it can be prolonged 
indefinitely; but if is being pronounced, then the sound will come 

to an abrupt ending.” , , . • . 

Modem French has four different nasal vowels which m senpt arc 
represented by a great variety of vowel-consonant combinations: 


(I) 


id A (a), written AN, EN, 


P.M. 


1 
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(a) Nasalized B (a), written IN, BN, AIN, BIN, IM, AIM, e.g. ^ 
Tomam^ plein (full), simple^ faim (hunger 
ckien (do^. 

(3) Nasalized O (o), written ON, OM, e^g. bon (good), eorromf 

(corrupt). 

(4) Nasalized U (£»}, written UN, UM, e.g. brun (brown), humble. 

IN- has a nasal sound when prefixed to a word beginning with 

consonant, as in injusu. When prefixed to a word beginnir 
with a vowel or a mute H, as in tnutiUy mhumaini it is pn 
nounced like the IN- in Bnglish inefficient. 

Double N does not cause nasalization of the preceding vowel, e.] 
bannir (banish). 

The French H is an empty symbol. It is always soundless, but i 
presence at the beginning of some words affects pronunciation of i 
predecessor. From this point of view we can put French nouns wit 
an initial H in two classes. In words of the nmte-H class it is a dumm; 
i.e. its succeeding vowd brings to life an otherwise mute final consonai 
of the preceding word, or suppresses the vowd of the definite artide. I 
a second dass of words the initial H, though silent on its own accoun 
protects the following vowd firom a tie-up with the preceding cons( 
nant, or the suppression of the final vowd of the definite artide. Tt 
second dass consists of Teutonic words, largdy those which ti 
Franks left behind them, or of Greek words introduced by scholars. 

DUMMY H BUFFER H 


Vherhe 

(grass) 

la hache 

(the axe) 

rheure 

(the hour) 

la hate 

(the he^e) 

Vhirondelle 

(the swaUow) 

la haine 

(hate) 

VhuiU 

(oil) 

la harpe 

(the harp) 

rhuStre 

(the oyster) 

la Hongrie 

(Hungary) 

Vhabitude 

(custom) 

le hibou 

(the owl) 

Vhomme 

(the man) 

lehareng 

(the herring) 

rhiritagt 


U hasard 

(diance) 

Vhistorien 


leMros 

(the hem) 

Vhonneur 


lehomard 

(the lobster) 

VHver 

(winter) 

le home 

(the harbour) 

rhStd 

(the hotel) 




The buffer H of hbros prevents confusion between les hiros and les 
ziros^ when other evidence is lacking. 

STRESS.***The way in which the common people of the Roman Empire 
stressed thdr words has left a deep mark on the modem Ronxance 
languages. Unlike the Greeks, the Romans never stressed the last syllable 
of a polysyllabic word. Words of two syllables had the stress on the first, 
e.g. pdre (pure). Words of more than two had it on the last but one if 
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the vowel was long, e.g. coldres. Otherwise it was on the last but two, as 
in dsino (ass). On ^e whole Spaniards and Italians still place emphasis 
where it used to be in Vulgar Latin times, as in the Spanish equivalents, 
coldres^ dsno. Many Italian and even more Spanish words now have 
stress on the final syllable because what came after it has disappeared, 
e.g. Spanish ciudddy Italian cittd (Latin dvitdu). In Italian, end stress 
is indicated by a grave (^) accent, ^ only one in its script, as in tementd 
(temerity). The grave accent also serves to distinguish a few mono- 
syllables from words which look alike and sound alike, e.g. ^ (is), e (and), 
or dd (he gives), da (from; at). Spanish has more words with end stress, 
and a trickier system of stress marks. Rules of Spanish stress are as 
follows: 

(1) Words ending in a vowel, e.g. sahthre^ or in N, e.g. imagen, or 5 , 

e.g. marteSi and stressed on the last but one syllable, do without 
the accent. 

(2) Words ending in a consonant other than N or S, and stressed on 

the last syllable, do without the accent, e.g. esperary propriedad. 

(3) Words which do not come under these two rules require the 

acute tmaginacidn. 

(4) The acute accent also serves to distinguish between words of like 

spelling but different meaning, e.g. mas (more), mas (but), 
el (the)— (he). 

With regard to stress French stands quite apart from her sisters. 
When, as usual, the unstressed part of an original Latin word has disap- 
peared, we should expect to find the stress on the final syllable, cf. Latin 
amicoa French and. In fiict, a rule of this sort gives an exaggerated im- 
pression. Predominance of the final syllable is slight, and a trifling 
increase in stress goes with rise of tone. For purpose of emphasis or 
contrast, stress may fall on a syllable other than the last. 

Since C and G are sources of trouble to the student of any Romance 
language, the following table may prove useful: 


C AND G BEFORE E AND I 


LATIN 1 

ITALIAN 

SPANISH 

PORTU6UBSB 

FRENCH 

LETTER 

SOUND 

LETTER 

SOUND 

LETTER 

SOUND 

LETTER 

SOUND 

LETTER 

SOUND 

c 


c 




c 


C 


centum 










= 100 

1 cold 




iMn 



cent 

cinder 

G 


G 



■ 

G 


En 


genero=s 

brother- 





■ 



■I 


in-law 

gdx 

genero 

gem 

(y.h) 

B 

genro 

measure 


measure 
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CHAPTER VII 


OUR TEUTONIC RELATIVES-A BIRD’S- 
EYE VIEW OF TEUTONIC GRAMMAR 


The object of this chapter is to give a bird’s-eye view of the grammar 
of four Teutonic languages, more especially German, for the benefit of 
the home student who may wish to learn one of them by using the 
methods outlined in the preceding chapter. The reader who does not 
intend to do so will find a more detailed treatment of principles already 
stated in Chapter V. The reader who does must pay attendon to eadi 
cross-reference for relevant material printed in anotto contest 

Some striking peculiatides of English are: (a) great reducdon of its 
flexional system owing to loss of useless grammadcal devices such as 
gender-, number-, or case-concord of adjecdves; (&) great r^ularity of 
temainit^ flexions, e.g. the plural -r. Both reducdon and levelling have 
taken place in all Teutonic languages, but in no other have these pro- 
cesses gone so far. German is the most conservatioe of those with which 
we shall deal. It has not gone far beyond the level of English in the 
time of Alfoed the Great. Consequendy it is the most difficult to learn. 
A brief account of the evoludon of English grammar will help to bring 
the dead bones of German grammar to life, and lighten the task of 
learning for the beginner. 

If Alfeed the Great had established schools to make the Old English 
Bible, like the Refi)rmadon Bible, accessible u> the common people, 
English-speaking boys and girls would have had mudi mote grammar 
to learn about than American or British boys and girls now need to 
know. Like Icelandic and German, Old English was sdll a highly 
inflected language. The reader of the Loom has already met two examples 
of this difference between the English of Alfeed’s time and the English 
of to-day. Old English had more case-forms of the personal pronoun 
(p. 115) and more personal forms (p. 97) of the verb. 

In modem English the personal pronotms and the reladve pronouns 
(wAo) have three case-forms, at least in the singular: the nommative 
(verb subject), the possessive or gemHoet and the cbjectioe, which may 
be the “direct” or “indirea” object of a verb and is always used after a 
directive. Old English had four case-finms in die stngukr and phital. 
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together with ooirespondmg ones of the dual number, which has dis- 
appeared in all modem Teutonic languages except Icelandic. The 
original four case-forms included a nominative and genidve used as we 
still use them, an aceusative ot direct object form also used after certain 
prepositions, e.g. Jnargh (through — Gorman durch)^ and a dative or 
indirect object form used after the majority of prepositions. The fate of 
these two cbject or preposition case-forms has been different in different 
Teutonic languages. Comparison of the tables printed on pp. 167 and 
126 shows that the Old E^lish dative eventually displaced the accusa- 
tive. The Old Norse accusative supplanted foe dative, which has 
disappeared in Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian. These languages have 
therefore three case-forms like English. The same is true of Dutch 
(p. 12Q, though a trace of a separate dative persists in foe third person 
plural. German and Icelandic have stuck to foe old four case-forms. 
If you want to learn German it is necessary to memorize the rules 
given in small print below. 

Germans still use the accusative case>form of foe pronoun (or adjec- 
tive) as foe direct obfect and always after some prepositions: durch 
(through), okne (without), gegen (against), um (around), fiir (for). When 
the verb expresses motion, foe accusative case-form also comes after foe 
prepositions in, aitf, (on), uber (over), unter (under), zwischen (between), 
an (at), hinter (behfod), vor (in front of), neben (beside). The dative or 
indirect oliject form follows: (a) these prepositions if the verb indicates 
rest, {b) aus (out of), ausser (except), bei (at, near), gegenuber (opposite), 
nut (with), nach (after, to), seit (since), von (of, from), zu (to). Pi^ositions 
followed by foe genitive are: anstatt (instead of), diesseits (on this side of), 
trotz (in spite of), zvdhrend (during), tocgen (because of). 

What happened to foe verb after foe Battle of Hastings can be seen 
fiom foe table on the facing page. 

This table exhibits several features which Old English shares with 
German (or Dutch) but not with modem English or with modem 
Scandinavian dialects. If we leave out of account the ritual f/m-form no 
longer used in Anglo-American conversation or prose, foe only sur- 
viving personal flexion of its verb is foe third person singular -5 of foe 
present tense. The personal flexion of foe Old En^h plural(-afAin foe 
present and -lOn in the past) had already disappeared in Mayflower 
times, but in two ways the English of foe Pilgrim Fafoers was more like 
Alfred’s E ngl i s h. The Old English flexion of foe third person singular, 
as in foe Bible forms doeth, saith, loveOt, hateih,findzth, hungereth and 
Mrstdh, etc., was still current in Soufo Britain; and foe Old Teutonic 
thou^eom with its flexion was still used, as in Gcnnan. The 
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tetmindof die third petsfMi singular pteseat disappeared early in North 
Britain. The -t endir^ had already rqilaoed it in the fourteenth 
century. During the eighteenth century, the Northumhrian form onng 
eveiywhere into its own. 

Another difoeroioe between the Old and the modem KngM«ti verb is 
that the former had a special mfitiitive form. The infinitive, which is the 
dictionary form of the verb, does not always oorreqxmd to the dic- 
tionary form of the modem English verb. The latter (ercqit dut of the 


ANGLO- 

BIBLE 

^ OLD ENGLISH 

CARMAN 

AMERICAN 

ENGUSH 

I 1 

» do 

I 

do 

ic 

do 

ith 

tue 

you J 

thou 

doesr 

thu 

dest 

*du 

tusr 

he 

does 

he 

doeth 

he 

deth 

er 

tul 

we 1 


wc 1 


we 


wir 

tun 

you : 

^ do 

you 

* do 

ge 

^doth 

*ihr 

tut 

they J 

1 

they J 


hie 


sie 

tun 

I ] 


I 

did 

ic 

dyde 

ich 

tat 

you 


thou 

didst 

thu 

dydest 

du 

tat(e)8t 

he 

^ did 

he 1 


he 

dyde 

er 

tat 

we 

we 

■ did 

wc 'I 


wir 

taten 

you 


you 

gc 

^ dydon 

ihr 

tatet 

they 


they 


hie 


sie 

taten 

I have done 

I have done 

ic haebbe gedon 

ich habe getan 

I had done 

1 had done 

ic haefde gedon 

ich hatte getan 

(to) do 

(to) do 

don 

(zu) tun 


verb U> be) is aho the present tense-form of aU persons other thmi the 
third singular, and is used as an imperadve. The Oxford or Webster 
dicdonary verb corresponds to the typical Teutonic infinidve: (a) after 
the preposition to (e.g. try to this); (p) a&et certain helper verbs 
(p. iSO}»(e.g. I shall so myself, if I cannot make him do it). In such 
situations other Teutonic languages requite a form with its own Charac- 
terisdc tenninaL In Old English this infinidve ending was -ion, -an 
(or -n), corresponding to the Dutdi or German -en or -n 

* la Gennan the du and ikr foiuu are used only between intimates and 
relatives. The Sie form replaces both in other circumstances (see p. 146). The 
pronoun «« and the possessive ikr (with their case-forms! are always written 
or printed with a ei^ud if they stand for the second person, and so are du,thr, 
and deiH, euer when used in letters. 
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To 118} periiaps, die oddest thing about die Old En^Ush verb is its 
past parddple. Like diat of modem Dutch or German, it carried the 
prefizg^-. OriginaUjr it had nothing to do with past time. It was attached 
to the b^inning of a large class of verb-roots in all their derivatives, 
and survives as sudi in some current German verbs. Thus the Old 
English for to Bim is gerntman, equivalent to the German geabum. 
If, as is probable, it was once a preposition, it had ceased to mean 
anything much mote definite dian tte he- in bdiold, hdong» hdieoe. 
The past participle pattern of these ge- verbs in&cted others, and 
became its characteristic label, as he- has become an adjectival afBz in 
bedeekedy beloved, beioigged, beflagged. Before Qiaucer’s time the soften- 
ing process (p. 230) whidb changed the pronoun ge to ye had trans- 
finrued gedon to y-done. The vestigial j>-ptefix lingered on in a few 
atdiaic oqnessions used in poetry for several centuries after Chaucer. 
For instance, we read in Milton, **By beamny-clept (i.e. called) Euphro- 
syne.” 

In the Prologue of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales the ^inflected participle 
occurs frequently, as in 

It is fill frdr to been ydeped “madame,** 

And goon to vigilies al before. 

And have a mantel roialliche ybore. 

In the opening lines, “the yonge sonne hath in the Ram (i.e. in the sign 
of Aries) his halve course yronne.” The story tells “of sondry folk, by 
aventure yfalle in felaweshipe.” The Knight “was late ycome from his 
viage.” Of the Prioress we leam that 

At mete miytaught was she with alle: 

She leet no morsel from hir lippes felle. 

The Monk “hadde of gold ymroght a ful curious pyn.” Of the Shipman 
we ate told tiiat “full many a draughte of wyn had he ydrawe." The 
Plowman had “ylad of dong fill many a fother (cart-load).” The Steward’s 
hair “was by his erys fill roundysA^,” and the Host was “boold of his 
speedie, and wys, and wel ytaught.” 

Such forms are fairly common in Spenser’s Faerie Qfieene, e.g.: 

A gentie knight was pricking on the plaine 

Ydadd in mightie armes and silver shielde . . 

Grammatical similarities between German and Old English are more 
striking when we allow for phonetic changes (p. 231) which have 
oocuned in the history of tiie former ti.e. V to dot t,d tot). When we 
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make these substitutiotis, we see that there is oniy one essential dif- 
ference between the flexion of fee German and fee Old English verb. 
In German fee plural ending -eut corresponding n> the -on of fee Old 
English past, is also fee corresponding plural* ending of fee present 


laziiMmaii 




Fio. 30.— Earliest Teutonic Inscription 
(See p. 76 for translation and Fig. 17 for code of Runic signs.) 


tense. Otherwise fee behaviour of fee German verb is essentially like 
that of fee English verb in fee time of Al&ed fee Great. 

If we go back a little further to fee earliest Teutonic document, i.e. 
fee Gothic Bible of Bishop Ulfilas (Fig. 28), we meet a more formidable 
array of verb-flexions. The example printed below shows that fee 
Gothic verb had separate endings for all three persons of fee plural as 
for fee singular. It also had dual forms of fee first and second person. 
The separate pronoun, not always used in fee written language, is in 
brackets: 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 

GOTHIC 

GERMAN 

DUTCH 

I take 


(ik) 

nima 

ich 

nehme 

ik neem 

you take 

(feu) 

nimis 

du 

nimmst 


it takes 

(ita) 

nimith 

es 

nimmt 

we (t^ 
you (t 
we ') 

vo) take 
wo) take 

(wit) 

Out?) 

(weis) 

nimos 

nimats 

nimam 

wir 

nehmen 

wij i 

^ m m m 

» • • • 

you 

^ take 

(jus) 

nimith 

ihr 

nehmt 

jullie 

> nemen 

they J 


(ija) 

nimand 

sie 

nehmen 

zij J 



Thus a levelling process has gone on throughout the history of the 
verb in all fee Teutonic languages. In Dutdi and in German it has 
stopped short at fee stage which English had reached at fee Battle of 
Hastings. In Norwegian, in Danish, and in non-literary Swedish, it has 
led to fee disappearance of eiU personal flexions. The survival of fee 
third person singular -s of fee English present tense is offset by fee 
feet t^t English — ^unlike fee Scandinavian languages — ^has lost fee 
flexion of its infinitive. As fer as fee verb is concerned, fee grammar of 
fee Teutonic languages oflfers few difficulties fin: anyone who knows 
English. You have to remember sound-changes (see p. 231} which 
• Excluding the familiar form of fee leoond peison. 

I* 
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dictate the past taise-fonn« and tibe two following rules about personal 
endings: 

(a) In German and Dutch^ the Bible English •%!% of cometh is hardened 
to and the plural forms of both tenses have the infinidve 
ending -en tacked on to the stem; 

Q>) In modem Scandinavian languages the ending of the invariant 
present tense is -er or -or^ the past tense is invariant as in 
English, and the infinitive ends in -e (Danish and Norwegian), or 
-a (Swedish). 

For an American or anyone bom in the British Isles^ tht difiSculties 
of a Teutonic language begin with the noun and the adjective^ especially 

OLD ENGLISH AND GERMAN NOUNS 


DAY(masc.) WATER (neut.) tongue (fern.) BEAR(masc.) 


(a) OLD ENGLISH: 


Nom. 

J Acc. 

]• daeg 

^ waeter 

tunge 

iDat. 

daega 

waetere 

y tungan 

^Gen. 

daeges 

waeteras 

J 

'Nom. 

JAcc. 

j* dagos 

j- waeter 

y tungan 

' Gen, 

dago 

waetero 

tungeno 

.Dat. 

dagum 

waeterum 

tungfon 


bera 

beran 


beran 

berena 

berum 


(6) german: 


Nom. 

Acc. 

IDat. 

.Gen. 




I 


’Nom. 

JAcc. 

^ Gen. 
JDat. 


Tag 

Tag(6) 

Tager 


Wasser 

Wassers 


> Zunge 


B^ 

Bare» 


Tage 


Wasser 


Tagan 


Wassem 


Zungaif 


Barsft 


the latter. The modem En glish noun has four forms in writing. Of 
these, only two are in common use, viz. the ordinary gin gniar form 
(c.g. mother)^ the ordinary plural (e.g. mothers) nearly always derived 
from the singular by adding -s. Nowadays we rarely use the optional 
genitives (e.g. motha^s and mothers*) when the noun stands for ao 
in a nimat e object sudi as chamber or poU The Old English noun had 
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four case-forma in tbe aingular and four in the plural, eight 

ahogethet, and the rules for using them were the same as the rules for 
the ooiresponding pronouns (p. 262). The nouns chosen as museum 
exhibits illustrate sound-dianges described in the preceding diapter. 
Hk diange from d<^g to day is an example of the softening of the Old 
English g, and tunge-Zunge, toaeter-Wasset illustrate foe shift ftom 
T to Z (initial or SS (medial). 

Our table of Old English nouns with foeir modem German equiva- 
lents discloses two difficulties with which our Norman conquerors 
would have had to deal as best titqr could, if they bad condescended to 
leam foe hmguage of foe people. To use a noun correctly foqr would 
have bad to choose foe appropriate case-ending, and there was no 
simple rule to guide the dioice. There woe several classes (declensions) 
of noun-behaviour. If the learner had followed the pracdce of modem 
school-books, he (or she) would have u> know which declension a noun 
bebnged to before he could decide what ending, singular or plural, foe 
direct obiect, foe indirect object, foe possessive, or the form appro- 
priate to foe preceding preposition ought to take. 

During foe two centuries after the Conquest these difficulties solved 
foemselves. The distinction between nominative, accusative and dative 
forms was not essential, because it either depends on a quite arbitrary 
custom of using one or other case-form after a particular preposition, 
or does something which can be expressed just as well by word-order 
(pp. 1 18 and 155). It had disappeared before foe begirming of tbe four- 
teenth century. The distinction between foe singular and the plural, 
and foe possessive use of foe genitive case-forms do have a ftmction, 
and a phiral flexion together with a genitive have persisted For reasons 
we do not know foe English people made the best of a bad job by foe 
chivalrous device of adopting foe typical nuacuUne nominative and 
accusative plural ending -as (our -es or -s) to signify plurality. Similarly 
foe typical masculine or neuter genitive sii^ular -es (our ’$ or *) spread 
to nouns which originally did not have this genitive endmg. 

Perhaps, as BradlQr suggests, foe growing popularity of the -1 
terminal was the survival of foe fittest. It gained ground because it 
was easiest to distinguish. The result was an immense sinq>lification. 
The words toaOer, tungej and beta were once iq>resentative of large 
classes of nouns, and there were others wifo plural endings in -it, 
and ■€. To-day there ate scarcely a dozen English nouns in daily use 
outside the gia«« of those which tack on -s in the plural. Sudi levelling 
also occurred in Swedish, Danish and Dutdi; but standardization of 
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the plural ending did not go so far as in English. So the chief difSculty 
with Teutonic, other than German or Icelandic, noims is the choice of 
the right plural ending. No such levelling of case-forms has taken place 
in Icelan^c; and in German it has not gone so far as in the modem 
Scandinavian languages or in Dutch. All German nouns have a dative 
plural ending in or -ft corresponding to the common dative plural 
ending -um of Old English nouns. In literary German ±e dative 
sin gular ending -a, common to Old English nouns, is sdll in use, 
though it is almost dead in speech. German feminine nouns are invariant 
throughout the singular. Some German nouns still behave much like 
our Old English hera. These always tack on -it in the singular except 
when used as the subjea of the verb. 

The student who wishes to learn German, or is learning it, should 
notice more carefully how the German noun as still used resembles the 
English noun of the Venerable Bede: 

(a) Just as all Old English nouns took the ending -urn in the dative 

plural, all German nouns have the dative plural ending -EN or 
-N. 

(b) Just as some Old English masculine nouns such as bera (p. 266) 

added -n for all cases in the singular other than the nominative, 
one class of German masculine nouns add -EN or -N when 
used in the singular except as subject of the verb. This class 
includes nouns with the nominative ending -E and a few others, 
notably BAR (bear), OCHS (ox), TOR (fool), DIAMANT 
(diamond), HERR (gentleman), FRINZ (prince), KAMERAD 
(comrade), SOLDAT (soldier), MENSCH (man), 

(c) Other German, like other Old English, masculine, and German 

neuter, nouns, like Old English neuters, take the characteristic 
Teutonic genitive singular ending -ES or -S. 

(d) Just as Old English feminine nouns take the nominative and 

accusative ending -an in the plural, most German feminine 
nouns take the ending -EN in all cases of the plural. 

In our last table the gender of each noun is printed after it. Our 
simple rules for deciding whether to use he, she or it would not have 
helped our Norman conquerors to decide that a day is masculine. 
For reasons already indicated (p. 114), the gender-class of an Old 
English noun means much more than how to use pronouns in a reason- 
able way, when we substitute he, she or it for a noun. Unlike the modem 
English adjective and pointer-word,both of which (with two exceptions* 
this-ihese and that-those) are invariant, the adjective or pointer-word of 
English before the Conquest had singular and plural case-endings, not 
necessarily the same ones, for masculine, feminine or neuter nouns. 
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Neither the ftct that an adjective had these endings, all of them quite 
unnecessary if we always put it nest to the noun it qualifies, nor the 
&ct that there is no rhyme nor reason in dassiiying a day as masculine, 
a chUd as neuter, and a crime as feminine, were die only grounds for 
complaint. In the old or less progressive Teutonic languages, the 
adjective misbehaves in a way which even Greeks and Romans pro- 
hibited. After another qualifying word such as a demonstrative {fhe, 
Ms, that) or a possessive (»y, his,your, etc.) it does not take the ending 
appropriate to the same case, the same gender, and the same number 
when no sudi determinative accompanies it. The next museum exhibit 
is put in to show you the sort of adjective the Normans found when 
they landed near Brighton. All the derivatives in this table have been 
levelled down in modem English, and now correspond to the single 
word blind. 


THE OLD TEUTONIC ADJECTIVE 



1 (i) STRONG FORM 

(ii) WEAK FORM 


MASC. 

SING. 

NBIJT. 1 
SING. 

FBM. 

SING. 

FLORAL 

MASC. 

SING. 

NEUT. 

SING. 

PEM. 

SING. 

PLURAL 


(a) OLD ENGLISH 


NOMIN. 


1 blind 


1 1 

1 blinde 

1 blinds 



ACCUS. 

blindne 


1 

blinde 


DAT. 

blindum 

blindre 1 

blindum 


blindan 


blindum 

GEN. 

blindcs 




blindra 


(6) GERMAN 


NOMIN. 

blinder 

blindes 

blinde 



ACCUS. 

blinden 


DAT. 

blindem 

blinden 

Ki:.. 


OBN. 

blindei 




The table emphasizes how German lags behind. Like die Old 

English, the modem German adjective has two declensions, a rtroitf 0°^ 

fiir use mthout an accompanying determinative word, and a weak one 
for use when a determinative precedes it. The strong adjective-fbrms 
have case and number endmgs like those of the more typical masculine, 
neuter, and fianinine noun-classes. The weak adjective fiirms ate less 
profuse. German has onfy two. In Dutch and in modem Scandinavian 
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languages (excluding Icebmdic), the distinction between mascuHne and 
feminine> together with all case di&tences, has been dropped. The 
weak plural has merged with a single strong finrn fi)r use witibi «««c«iiar 
or plu^ nouns (see p. 279). 

To write German correctly we have to choose the right case-form of 
the adjective. The rule usually given in grammar books is that die 
adjective has to have the same ca8e> ntunbers and gender as the noun 
with which it goes. Since the strong adjective has more distinct case- 
forms than the German noun, we catmot always secsgnize the case of the 
noun by its form. What we mean by the case of the noun is the case of 
the pronoun which can take its place. The pronoun has retained the four 
case-forms of the adjective. 

During the three centuries after die Norman Conquest grammadcal 
simplification of English went on apace. By aj>. 1400 English had out- 
stripped Dutch, and we might now call Anglo-American an isokaingt as 
opposed to a flexional language. What flexions now persist ate shared by 
some or all of the surviving Teutonic dialects. So it is true to say that 
Anglo-American grammar is essentially a Teutonic language. We have 
already met three features common to all Teutonic dialects, including 
English (p. 187). Of these die behaviour of the verb is the most impor- 
tant. The Teutonic verb has only two tense forms, of which the so- 
called present often expresses future time (e.g. Igo to London to-morrow). 
There are two ways of making the simple past. Some verbs {strong 
class) undergo mtemcd vowel change. Others {weak class) add a suffix 
with the d or t sound to the root The existence of a compact class of 
verbs which undei^ comparable stem vowel changes, and the weak 
suffix with the d or r sound, are two trade-marks of the Teutonic group 

In connexion with verb irregularities which conftise a beginner three 
fificts are helpful. One is that all strong verbs are ddy and all newer ones 
belong to the weak class, which has now incorporated many verbs 
which were once strong. This has gone furthest in English. $0 it is 
usually safe to bet that if an English verb is strong, its etymological 
equivalent in another Teutonic language will also be strong. It is often 
safe to make another assumption. If two verbs undergo the same vowel 
diange in English, ecjuivrient verbs in another Teutonic language 
undergo a oorreqxuidi^ chai^. Thus the German verbs finden and 
hinden, equivalent to our words fmd and bmd, have similar past tense 
foam fond and band with corresponding past participles g^unden and 
gebunden. So also the Danish verte finde and binde form their past tense 
faem{Jmdt and bandt) and past participles {Jwidet and btmdtli in die 
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nme way. The difference between the weak D and T types (repre- 
sented by spOled and spelt in English) is mote apparent than teal. In the 
spoken language (see p. 8K)a a D changes to T after the voicdess con- 
sonants F, K, P, S, and a T dianges to D after the voiced consonants 
Vi G, B, Z, M. In English -(E)D is usually, and in German -(E)TE is 
always the terminal added to the stem of a weak verb in its past tense. 
The past participle of all transitive verbs goes witfi the present or 


SIX TEUTONIC STRONG VERBS 

(INFINITIVE — PAST TENSE SlNGtELAR— PAST PARTiaPLB) 


ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

COMB 

komma 

komme 

komen 

kommen 

came 

kom 

kom 

kwam 

kam 

come 

kommit 

kommet 

gekomeii 

gekommen 

FIND 

finna 

finde 

vinden 

finden 

found 

fann 

fondt 

vond 

fond 

found 

funnit 

fondet 

gevonden 

gefimden 

PLY 

flyga 

fLyvt 

vliegen 

fliegen 

flew 

fiSg 

flO) 

vloog 

flog 

flown 

flugit 

flojet 

gevlogen 

geflogen 

RIDE 

rida 

ride 

rijden 

reiten 

rode 

red 

red 

reed 

ritt 

ridden 

ridit 

redet 

gereden 

geritten 

SEE 

se 

se 

zien 

sehen 

saw 

s&g 

saa 

zag 

sah 

seen 

sett 

set 

gezien 

gesehen 

SING 

sjunga 

synge 

ring^n 

singen 

sang 

sjdng 

sang 

zong 

sang 

sung 

sjungit 

sunget 

gezongen 

gesungen 


past of Teutonic forms of die verb heme in combinations equivalent to 
ham ghen or heed gwen. The table on p. 187 shows the conji^adon of 
have in die Teutonic dialects. The use of other helper verbs (see 
p. 152) displays a strong fiunily likeness. In iac^ the same root-verbs 
are used in Dtmish, Swedidi, and Dutch where the Englidi verbs shall 
orto(ff,sAofiUoriDoi(Id^aieuseda]ooeorin fixint of Aoiw w ^ or aiq^ 
other verb to eip i e ss fotuie time or condition. 

We have met with one common characteristic of the Teutonic kn- 
jlbages in Quqiter V vdiere there is a tabte of the comparismi of the 
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adjective. All die Teutonic languages fonn three classes of derivatives 
other than those usually called flexiom. Some of them are important. 
For instance, it is less useful for the foreigner to know that a gander is a 
male goose or that the plural of louse is Ike, than to learn the trick of 
manufacturing numberless new words such as fisher or writer by tacking 


ENGLISH-TEUTONIC AFFIXES 


ENGLISH 

EXAMPLE 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

(a) Noun*. 

-DOM 

kingdom 

-DOM 

-DOM 

-DOM 

-TOM 

-ER 

writer 

-ARE 

-ER 

-ER 

-ER 

-HOOD (-HEAD) 

fatherhood 

-HEX 

-HED 

-HEID 

-HEIT 

-ING 

warning 

-ING 

-ING 

-ING 

-UNG 

-LING 

darling 

-LING 

-LING 

-LING 

-LING 

-NESS 

kindness 



-NIS 

-NIS 

-SHIP 

friendship 

-SKAP 

-SKAB 

-SCHAP 

-SCHAFT 

(Jb) Adjective: 






-FUL 

wishiiil 

-FULL 

-FULD 

-VOL j 

-VOLL 

-ISH 

heUish 

-ISK 

-ISK 

-ISCH < 

-ISCH 

-LESS 

lifeless 

-LOS 

-LOS 

-LOOS 

-LOS 

-LY 

lonely 

-LIG 

-LIG 

-UJK 

-LICH 

-SOME 

loathsome 

-SAM 

-SOM 

-ZAAM 

-SAM 

-Y 

dusty 

-IG 

-IG 

-IG 

-ICH, -IG 

UN- 

unkind 

0- 

U- 

ON- 

UN- 

(c) Adverb: 






-WARDS 

homewards 

— 

— 

-WAARTS 

-WARTS 

-WISE 

likewise 

-VIS 

-VIS 

-WIJZE 

-WEISE 

id) Verb; 


i 




BE- 

behold 

BB- 

BE- 

BE- 

BB- 

— 

— 

-ERA 

ERE 

-EEREN 

-lEREN 

FOR- 

forbid 

FOR- 

FOR- 

VER- 

VER- 

FORE- 

foresee 

FORE- 

FORB- 

VOOR- 

VOR- 

MXS- 

mistake 

MISS- 

MIS- 

MIS- 

MISS- 


-ar on to a verb. The older Teutonic verbs readily combine with pre> 
positions, e.g. undergo, or overcome (Swedish Sverkommd), and with 
other prefixes which have no separate existence. Teutonic lan gua ges 
have many adjectives or adverbs formed from nouns I7 adding -fy 
(English), (Swedish-Danish), dyk (Dutch), and dkh (German), 
corresponding to Old English -Ik. In modem English this twminal 1$ 
characteristic of adverbial derivatives (see p. in) but we atilt rling to 
a few adjectives such as godly, manly, brotherly, kindly. At least one of 
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the afiSxes in the accompanying table, though veiy much alive, is not 
native. It has no precise English equivalent, recognizable as such. From 
about the twelfth century onwards German courtly poetry assimilated 
many French verbs. The infinitive ending -wr became Gomanized as 
-tieren, and this terminal subsequently attached itself to native roots, as 
in hdUneren (halve). The stress on the suffix -mt- mstead of on the toot 
labels it as an intruder. It turns up later as -er> in Scandinavian, and in 
Dutch it is -ear-. It is very prolific. In &ct, it can tack itself on to almost 
any current international root, as of scientific terms, e.g. tdt^onera 
(Swed.), tdtfonere (Dan.), tdefoneeren (Dutch), tdefomeren (German). 
German, but not Dutch, verl» of this class have past participles with- 
out the ge- prefix, e.g. tcA hcibe teUgyafiart (I have telegraph^). 

It is possible to avoid some errors of sef-expression if our bird’s-eye 
view takes in some of the outstanding Sfferences between English and 
other Teutonic languages. One of these, the disappearance of gram- 
matical gender, and with it of adjectival concord, has been mentioned 
more than once. Several syntactical peculiarities of modem English 
are also pitfiills for the begiimer. One common to Mayflomer English 
and to English in its present stage, is the identity of word-order in 
different clauses of a complex sentence (pp. i6i to 165). The moral of 
this is to stick to simple sentences when possible, and to recognize the 
conjunctions listed on p. 161 as danger-signals when it is not con- 
venient to do so. The way to deal with some other outstanding syn- 
tactical peculiarities of Anglo-American when writing or spealdng 
German, Dutch, Swedish, or Danish has been suggested in Chapter IV. 
Express yourself in the idiom of the Pilgrim Fathers. Three important 
rules to recall are: (a) inversion of the verb and its subject unless the 
latter is the first word in a simple statement (p. 154); (6) use of the 
sm^le interrogative, e.g. what say you? (p. 158); (c) use of the direct 
native, e.g. I know not how (p. 160). 

In the same chapter we have met with four other characteristics of 
Anglo-Ametican usage, and the student of any other Teutonic language 
should recall tiiem at this stage. They are: (a) the economy of English 
particles; (6) the peculiar uses of the English derioatioe as verb- 
noun or wi^ a helper (p. 139) to signify present time and continued 
action; (c) the disappearance of the distinction 149) between trand- 
tive and intransitive verbs; (d) the transference of the indirect object to 
the subject in passive constructions (p. 150). 

It is important m note the wide range of the two epithets edl and 
only. We can use the fimner before a plural or before a singular noon, 
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fe.g. aB the water. Swedish, Danish, Dutch and Gemum prescribe 
separate words (see table on p. 283) for aO befi»e a plural noun and 
all the,i.e. the whole.Tbe English word only can qualify a verb, adjective, 
or noun. As an adverb, i.e. qualifier of a verb or adjective^ its usual 


TEUTONIC POINTER-WORDS AND LINK PRONOUNS* 


BWaUSB 

SWEDISH 

DAMltH 

DUTCH 

(XBRMANt 

(a) Demonstivtivefi Um pp. 144-S)> 

Tms 

dcnna (c.a.) 
detu (n.a.) 
dessa (pL) 

dctmc ( 6 .a 0 
dette (n.t.) 
daaac (pL) 

dene (ca.) 
dit (n.t.) 
dm (pi.) 

dieaar (ixi. 8 .)t 
dieses (m.) 
diese (f.s. A OLnXpL) 

rUAT 

den 

det 

de 

die 

dat 

die 

ener 

ene 

wmoH 

vllken 

▼ilket 

▼ilka 

hvilken 

h^ilket 

h^ilke 

welke 

wdk 

welke 

welcher 

welches 

welche 

(S) Link Pfonoimt (sot pp. X44-S)* 

THAT 

ATT 

AT 

DAT 

DAsa 

Who, that» whxcb 
(at lubjoct) 

aoM 

DXB(CA.&C4l.pl.) 
DAT (suag-) 

DIE (m.) 

DAS (n.) 

DIB (f.s A mjsXpU) 

WHOM, THAT, WHICH 

(M obiea) 

DBN (m.) 

DAS (n.) 

DIB (Ls dt ixi.n.f.pL 

TO WHOM 

TO WHXCB 

TXU. VXXJQBN (C.) 
TILL VXLKBT (n.) 
TILL VXLKA (pi.) 

TILHTXLKBN 

TILHVXLKBT 

TXLHVXLKU 

AAH WXB 

(persom) 

WAARAASCMngs) 

DBM (mjs.) 

DBR (f.) 

DBNXJr (c.pL) 

WHOSI, 

OF WHICH 

▼IMS 

Hvn 

VAN WZB 

(ptrsom) 

WAAKVAN(tkna*) 

DBSSEN (nLA.) 

DBKBN (Is A nULtpL) 

WHOM, WHICH 
(after all other 
prepothiont) 

(B)^nJCBN (c.) 
(hVvxlxbt (n.) 

▼ILKA HVXLXB (pL) 

vpanofif) 
WAAk -K prip. 
(xJUs^s)^ 

as for WHOM 
aboTe after pre- 
positions on page 
263 , otherwue as 
for TO WHOM. 

WHAT 

▼AD 1 

HFAD 

WAT 

WAS 


meaning is die same as merely. As an adjective its usual meaning is 
scHtary or rinjgfe. Swedish, Danish, Dut^, and German prescribe 
separate words (see pp. 283 and 341) for only as advob meaning 
nurtiy and as adjecrive meaning nr^le. 

* .c, oommoag neuter, m. xnascciline, /« feminine, gender, r. singular, 
ph plural. For conventions respecting capiuHi^ see p, 372. 

+ Nominative case-forms only given here (see p. 293). 

i In common speech stressed der, die, das, replace dieser, etc., e.g. der Mann 
with stress on Mann means the man, but with stress tmderix. means this man. 
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Teutonic verbs include several confusing clustm of near synonyms. 
At one time all Teutonic dialects had a verb fora or faran^ meaning to 
go or to travel It survives in set English espresstons such as fartwett 
(» “to go &r and/ore vrorse.” The vrotd ford comes from the same toot. 
Otherwise go and its Dutch equivalent goon have taken over its func- 
tions. The Scandinavian equivalent of ;o is mote &8tidious. We can 
use the Swedish gd when a human being goes on foot or when a train or 
other vehicle goes, but when we speak of going in a train or other 
vehicle the right verb is fora. Analogous remarks apply to Danish, and 
to the use of the Gennan verbs geAen and fakrent but Goman usage is 
now less exacting. 

Anotho clusto corresponds to p/oce, set or /ay, for all of whidbi we 
can usually substitute put. The choice of the tight word for put is po- 
plexing in otho Teutonic languages, especially m German. It there- 
fore calls for explanation. We have three English words for bodily 
orientation, all Teutonic: steuid, stt, tie. A bottle stands on the table if 
upright or /ses if follen; and we set, i.e. make sst, a flag on a pole. German 
preserves these distinctioos meticulously in the corresponding causative 
verb forms stetten (Swed. std//a), selzen (Swed. sattd)^ legen (Swed. 
lagga) corresponding to stdien, sitzen, lUgen (Swed. std, ss/to, tigga) 
for standi sst, tie. They are not interchangeable though each equivalent 
to put. The intransitive forms in all Teutonic languages are strong, 
the causative weak. 

German is more exacting than its sister languages in another way. 
We can combine put with a variety of directives. German demands 
separate derivative verbs, e.g. attfsetzm (einen Hut) = to put on (a hat), 
anziehen (einen Rock) = to put on (a coat), usstbinden (eine Sdiflrze) 
= to put on (an apron). It is important to remember that the English 
verb make has a wider range than its dictionary equivalent in other 
Teutonic languages. Making in the sense of con^>eUing is spedficalfy 
English. For the correct word see con^ or force. 

To tomplete our bird’s-eye view, we have now to ask how the several 
members of die Teutonic group differ finm and resemble one another. 
For this purpose we may draw a line across the map tff Europe cone* 
spending roughly with the fiffy-fifth parallel of latitude. North of i^ the 
Teutonic group is represented 1^ Icelandic, Norw^ian, Swedish and 
Danish, south by Dutch (induding Flemish), and High German. This 
line now qilits the Teutonic group into two natural clans with hig^y 
di a racte ri sric gtanunadcal featuies 
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TEUTONIC INTERROGATWES* 


ENGLISH 

how? 

how much? 
how many? 

when? 

whence? 

whither? 

where 

why? 

who? 

which? 

what? 
whom? 
to whom? 
whose? 

what kind 
of.,.? 


SWEDISH 

hur 

hur mycket 
hurmibga 

n&r 

varifrAn 

vart 

var 

varfOr 

VEM 

VIUCEN, 

VILKET, 

VILKA 

VAD 

VEM 

TILL VEM 
VEMS 

vad slags 


DANISH 

hvordan 

hvor meget 
hvor mange 

naar 

hvorfra 

hvorhen 

hvor 

hvorfor 

HVEM 

HVILKEN, 

HVILKET, 

HVILKE 

HVAD 
HVEM 
TIL HVEM 
HVIS 

hvilken slags 


DUTCH 

hoe 

j- hoeveel 

wanneer 

vanwaar 

waarhhen 

waar 

waarom 

’WIB 

WELKE 

WELK 

WELKE 

WAT 

WIEN 

AAN WIE 
VAN WIE 

wat voor een 


GERMAN 

wie 

wicviel 

wieviele 

waxm 

woher 

wohin 

wo 

warum 

WER 

} WELCHER 
•ES, -B) 

WAS 

WEN 

WEM 

WBSSBN 

I was fUr ein 


THE SCANDINAVIAN CLAN 

The Scandinavian clan consists of four official languages of which 
Icelandic differs little from Old Norse of the sagas. Icelanders read the 
latter as we read Shakespeare, if we do so. The others, Swedish, Danish 
and Norwegian, differ from one another scarcely more than do some 
dialects within the British Isles. The first is spokra throughout Sweden 
by over six million people, and by a substantial Swedish minority in 
Finland. Danish is the official language of Denmark, with a population 
of three and three-quarter millions. The Norwegian dialects are the 
vernaculars of about two and three-quarter millions. The official 
language of Norway is less highly standardized than that of Denmark. 
Till 1905, when Norway seceded from Sweden, it was still Danish. 
This official Dano-Norwegian of the ruling clique was then the medium 
of instruction in all higher education as well as of administrative 
procedure, and was far removed from the speech of the masses. Since 
secession, the government has introduced successive changes to make 
the spelling more phonetic and the accepted grammatical standards 

* Same conventions as on p. 37X. 
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nearer to those of common intercourse. To accommodate local senti- 
ment of communities separated by great distances in a vast and thinly- 
populated territory, the newest official spelling and grammar-books 
admit many ahemative forms; and as yet no English-Norwegian 
dictionaries incorporate the changes which came into force in 1938. 
The net result of all these changes is that written Norwegian is now as 
dose to Swedish as to Danish. * 

The grammar of Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian is very much 
simpler than that of German. The word-order (see Chapter IV) is 
essentially like that of the authorized English Bible except that the 
negative partide precedes the verb in a subordinate clause. Illustrations 
of this are the Swedish and Danish equivalents of the sentence: he said 
that he could not come: 

Han sade att han inte (or idee) kimde komma. (Stoed.) 

Han sagde at han ikke kunde komme. (Dan.) 

Personal flexion of the verb has disappeared. The present tense 
ending for all persons singular and (except in literary Swedish) all 
persons plural, is the same, -r added to the infinitive form: the only 
exception to this rule is that the present tense of some Swedish verbs 
ends in -er instead of -ar. The infinitive ending is -a (Swedish) or -e 
(Danish and Norwegian). The past tense of weak verbs ends in -de or 
•te (cf. loved and slept) in accordance with the preceding consonant 
(p. 81) when the end vowel of the stem is omitted. Compound tense 
forms are analogous to our own. Thus we have (Swedish) hollar (I 
call), jag kallade (I called), jag har katlat (I have called), jag hade 
haUat (I had called), /qg shall holla (I shall call),ya^ shidle holla (I should 
caU). In the Danish equivalent e replaces a throughout (e.g. jeg holder). 
Any good dictionary gives a list of the past tenses and past participles 
of strong verbs. 

The active past participle used with hava or have always ends in r as 
above. Tlie passive adjectival form is nearly alvmys the same in Nor- 
wegian, often in Danish, but never in Swedish. The Swedish adjectival 
form ends in •d (sing.) or (plur.) when the verb is weak, or •en (sing.), 
-eifu (plur.) when it is strong, as in given or givna in contradistinction to 
givit (^ven) after hava. The many Danish verbs which form a contracted 
past analogous to dreamt (in contradistinction to dreamed)^ e.g. hetale* 
hetalt (pay-paid), have no special adjectival form, and uncontracted verbs 
have kept the d form in the plural only, e.g. strqffet (punished) in the 
singular, itraffede in the plural. 
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4« 

jr i 
jidir 

eOa aS 
fitarf A- 
4ilfrttta« 
klubet- 
a atufs 
fclskrif- 
karitari 
’AaefSa 
vinna 
&tu- 
%ira 
og 
6 
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aftur a vald aU 
lyUcJum i 

«tX)N i morgua. FO. Sm&ak«nih6par K 
ditaSfeit fregn Uk Tddo hafa utuianfania mkauSi 
kctnilr. a8 Japanir muni ekkS vitff nffeatandfremillidfttCR> 


Sail MkiOiiii «n|i 
Urir Wi Hwilirlaiili 

Um 90 pOsund tunaur saltaOar alls k 


laki^ 

328 

hf' 

I 

I 

R 

A 

tnami 
245 ^ 
V 


OUu landinu og i kvOld er bdistviOaO 
200 pds. mil verOi komindland i braeOslu 


S AMI tnofcalllaa tr dan^ Verksmidjan k Sdlbakk^ 
avo a8 acgja lyrir Mlu buia a8 tt '' 

4ot8urlaadi, cada kefir ircrld A- af V* 

•It t^eiVfAiqr atillaW* - 

Fie. 3i.-QrrTiNG from Icelandic Newspaper showing the two ih symbols 
\> (AS tN thin) AND ft (as in them). 


One outstanding oddity of the Scandinavian dan is the fle»^ 
passive already mentioned on p. 120. Any part of the verb ^ “ 
^ve if we add -s to the end of it or if it ends m -r, substitute 

s for the latter, e.g. in Swedish: 


att katta to call 

jag kaUar I call 

jag kallade I called 

jag har haUat I have called 

jag shall holla I shall call 

jag skuih holla I should call 


att hollas to be called 

jag hollas I am called 

jag kallades I was caUed 

jcg hat kallats I have been called 

jcg shall hollas I shall be called 

jag shulle hollas I should be called 


The rule is die same for all three dialects, and it is the wsiest w^ of 

^anriling a passive construction. In the hlive 

10 substitutt a roundabout construction m which blwa (Swed.), ^ 
takes the place of our 6*, and oora or ooere (te) 
renlac^ to have. This passive auxiliary was originally equivalent to the 
^Se^CiLJ). Its present tense is Wir 
hUo fNorweK bU)i past partidple bltvtt, Hevet, or bbtt. Tte verb witw 
*?L%^^ pitid5e (p. 277). the form used with ^ m an 
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active oonstructioii* wheo (as always in Swedish) the two axe different, 
e.g.: 

jag blir nraffad I axn being punished hUver straff a 

vi blir ibKva) straffade we are being punished vt bHver straffede 

Similarly we have: 

skall blioa straff ad I shall be punished jag shod bUve straffet 

jag har blwit straff ad I have been punished jeg er bUvet straffet 

jag hade bUvit straff ad I had been punished jeg vaer bleoet straffet 

The only flexums of the noun are the genitive -s (see below) and the 
plural ending, typically -er in Danish, Norwegian, and many Swediah 
nouns i-ar and -or in some Swedish). A few nouns form a plural 
analogous to that of our ox-oxen. Two words of this class are common 
to all three dialects: — ear-ears: SraSron (Swed.), Ore-Hiren (Dan,^ 
Nmw^.), and eye-eyes, ogaSgon (Swed.), Qij0-&jrte (Dan.), eye-ayne 
(Norw^.). A large dass like our sheep, with no plural flexion, includes 
all mono^Uabic nouns of neuter gender. A few words (p. 206) like our 
mouse-mice, manmen (Swed. manman, Dan. Mand-Maend, Norweg. 
Marm-Memi) form the plural by internal vowel-dumge alone. As in 
German, many monosyllables with the stem vowels o, a, have modified 
plurals, e.g. txxdc-books = bok-idcker (Swed.), Bog-Beger (Dan.). 

The so-called indefinite article (at or an) has two forms in official 
Swedish and Danish. Norwegian, like some Swedish dialects, now has 
three. One, ett (Swedish) or et (Dan. and Norweg.) stands before nouns 
classed as neuter. The other, en, stands before nouns classed as non- 
neuter (common gender) in Swedish and Danish, or masculine in 
Norw^ian, which has a feminine ei as well Thus we have en god 
fader (a good father), and et(t) godt bam (a good diild). The adjective 
has three forms: 

(a) root + the suffix -a (Sw.) or -e (Dan. and Norw^.) when 
associated with a^ plural noun or any singular noun preceded by a 
demonstrative or possessive, e.g.: 

SWEDISH DANISH 

good women goda kvimtor gode Kvmder 

my young child ndxt unga bam mit unge Bam 

this good book denna goda bok demte gode Bog 

Qi) toot ahne, when associated with a singular dotMteuter noun 
which is not preceded by a demonstrative or possessive e.g. : 

a good dog engodhwid mgodHmi 
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(c) root + suffix when associated with a singular neuter noun not 
picked by a demonstrative or possessive, e.g. : 

a young child ett ungt bam et ungt Bam 

The oddest feature of the Scandinavian clan is the behaviour of the 
definite article. If a singular noun is not preceded by an adjective, the 
definite article has the same form as the indefinite but is fused to the 
end of the noun itself, e.g. : 

en hok = a book » en Bog : hoken ^ the book = Bogen 
ett bam » a child » et Bam : hornet ~ the child = Barnet 

If the noun is plural the suflSx ma (Swed.) or me (Dan. and Norweg J 
is tacked on to it when the last consonant is r. If the plural does not end 
in -r, the definite article suffix is -an (Swed.) or -ene (Dan. and Norweg.), 
c.g.; 

gator = streets = Gader : gatoma = the streets = Gademe 
ham = children = Bern : hamen = the children = Bomene 

If an adjective precedes a noun the definite article is expressed by 
the demonstrative den (com.), det (neut.), de (plur.) which otherwise 
means that In Swedish it is still accompanied by the terminal article, 
e.g.: 

de goda hundama » the good dogs = de gode Hvndene 

The fusion of the terminal definite article with the noun is so complete 
that it comes between the latter and the genitive -5, e.g. ; 


a dog’s 

en hunds 

en Hunds 

the dog’s 

hundens 

Hundens 

the dogs’ 

hundamas 

Hundenes 

a child’s 

ett hams 

et Bams 

the child’s 

hornets 

Bamets 

the children’r 

hamens 

Bemenes 


Comparison of the Scandinavian (p. 190) is like that of the English 
adjective. Comparatives and superlatives have no separate neuter form. 
A pitfall for the beginner arises from the fact that our much and many 
have the same comparative and superlative forms. Thus we have: 

rnycket-mer’-mest much-more-most meget-^mermtest 

manga-flera-flest many-more-most mange-flere-fleste 

Scandinavian adverbs are formed ficom adjectives by adding the neuter 
sufiSx -f (also by adding mis or -en). The -t is not added to Danish and 
Norwegian adjectives which end in 
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The survival of gender is less troublesome than it would otherwise 
be because most nouns bebng to the non-neuter {conrnum) dass. The 
neuter class includes substances, trees, fruits, young anhnak, induding 
bam (child)} countries, continents, and all abstract nouns which end in 

le imidlerttd bleV 
at redeme &nt det 
• nyttesl0st k fortsette s& lenge de nor« 
l|ske maskinister stod utenonv 


Mange med i biblio- 
tekmotet pS Rjukan. 

BJUKAN, S. RU0U0t 
(AP) Norsk Bibliotekforening holder 1 
diese dager sitt keemfiic p& HJukan. Bju« 
kan offentlige bibliotek feirer .aamtidig 
sitt 25«&r9 jubleum. Arsm0tet har f&tt 
en usedvanlig stor Ulslutning, idet Skke 
mindre enn 120 bibliotekfolk fra* hole 
landet deltar 60 ndag var det A|^t fore* 
dragr** t Folkets bus. hvor Johan 
inckel jr. talte om cPubli- 

jned til rapporter og 
m « fpi* 

FIg. 32. — Cutting from a Norwegian Newspaper showing the Scan- 
dinavian VOWEL SYMBOLS 0 AND d. 

•ande or -€nde. Besides these there is a oompaa group of common 
words shown on page 282. 

The Scandinavian negative particle is quite unlike the English- 
Dutch-German not-miet-mchU In Danish and Norwegian it is ikke^ of 
whidi the literary Swedish equivalent (used only in books) is icke. In 
conversation or correspondence Swedes use vntty e.g. iag shall mte se 
honom =» I shall not see him = jeg skal ikke se ham. 

There is a much greater gap between the written and spoken language 
of Sweden than of Denmark and modem Norway. Many flexions which 
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exist in Ikeiature have no existence in spoken Swedish or in correspon- 
dence. In literary Swedish the plural of the present tense is identical 
with the infinitive, and the past of strong verbs has plural forms which 
end in c, some being very irregular, e.g. for gd (go) we have the two past 
forms gick-^gingo and analogous ones for fd (may). The plural flexion of 
the verb is never used in speech. The filial -ds of the past tense-form is 
often silent. The infinitive and the corresponding present tense-form of 


ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

animai 

djur 

Dyr 

floor 

golv 

Gulv 

egg 

figg 

Aeg 

hotel 

hotel! 

Hotel 

life 

LIV 

house 

HUS 

people 

POLK 

roof 

tak 1 

1 Tag 

pig 

SVIN 

table 

BORD 

sheep 

fhv 

Faar 

window 

fbnster 

Vindue 

blood 

BLOD 

country 

1 

LAND 

bone 

BEN 

language 

sprAk 1 

Sprog 

ear 

dra 

0re 

letter 

BREV 

eye 

oga 

0je 

light 

ljus 

Lys 

hair 

h&r 

Haar 

name 

finmn 

Navn 

heart 

hj&rta 

Hjerte 

weather 

vfide: 

Vejr 

leg 

BEN 

word 

ORD 

water 

vatten 

Vand 

year 

4r 

Aar 


many verbs is contracted as in Norwegian, e.g. be Q>edja)y request, bit 
(6/fva), become, dra (drqga), carry, ge (,giva)y give, ha lhava)y have, ta 
(toga) take. Similarly shall contracts to ska, Eder to Er (you or your), 
hroder (brother) to hror. 

The terminal article and ±e flexional passive are both highly charac- 
teristic of the Scandinavian clan. Another of its pecuJiarities is a booby* 
trap for the beginner, because English, like Dutch or German, has no 
equivalent for it. Scandinavian dialects have special forms of the 
possessive adjective of the third person (analogous to the Ladn suus) 
corresponding to the reflexive pronoun sig. They are sin (sing, common), 
sift or sit (neut. sing.), sina or sine (plur.) in accordance with the gender 
and number of the thing possessed. We must akoays (and anfy) use 
them when they refer back to the subjea of the verb, e.g.: 

Jag har ham boh (1 have his book). har ham Bog» 

Han har sin bok (He has his book). Han har sin Bog. 

Jag besdkte hemes hror (1 visited her brother). J^ besegte hendes Broder. 
Hon dlskar sits bam (She loves her child). Hun elsker sit Bam. 
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TEUTONIC INDEFINITE POINTER-WORDS 



SWEDISH 1 

DANZSB 

DUTCH 

OBRMANt 

As AN 

en 

(c.) 

een 

in (m. &o«} 

ettCn.) 

eiCn.) 


eine (f.) 

ALL (pD* 

alk 

aUe 

al 

aUe 

AS MUCH AS 

sA myckefiMsom 

saa megefi(-r) som 

Booveel ala 

ao Yiel wie 

BOTH 

b&daCbfigge) 

begge (baade) 

be 

ide 

BACN»EVBRY» 
BACH ONB 

▼•r 

bver 

elk(#-), ieder (-a) 

1 

ledar (-«fs -a) 

BNOUOH 

nog 

nok 

genoeg 

genug 

IVBBYONB 

BNVAE 

BNHVBB 

IED 8 BBBN 

JBDEBMANN (alls) 

BVBRYTHINO 

ALLY 

ALT 

ALLBS 

PEW 

a 

faa 

weinige < 

wenige 

MANY 

mAnga 

aaange 

vote 

Yiele 

MUCH 

mycken (-i) 

megen 

ved 

▼iel 

NOs NOT ANY 

ing< 

fnte 

jn(c.) 

t <n.) 1 

geen 

kein (m. & n.) 
keine (f.) 

NOBODY 

INOBN 

NXEI 

dAND 

NOTHING 

INTBT 

NIETS 

NICHTS 

ONB (pron.) 

MAN (EN) 

MEN 

MAN 

ONLYt 

cnda 

ene 

eenig (-#) 

einzig (e) 


nnTinyi 

anden 

ander 

andere 

anderer (m.) 

OTBBB 

■nnat 

andet 

anderes (n.) 


andra 

andre 

andere (f.) 

8SVBBAL 

flera 

flcie 

verscheidene 

mehzcn^ 


nAgon 

nogen 


vmcfaledme 

BOMB, ANY 

nAgot 

nAgra 

nogei 

nogle 

eenig 

etwaa 

SOMBONB 

nAgon 

NOGBN 

XBMAND 

JEMAND 

SOMETHING 

nAgot 

NOGBT 

IBTS 

BTWAS 

SUCH 

sAdan (-r* -a) 

saadan (-r* -e) 

zulk (•>«) 

aolchar (-ats -a) 


den 

Cc.a.) 

de (c.B.) 

der (m.a.) 
das (n.8.) 

THE 

detCn.i.) 

bet (n.B.) 



de(pL) 

die (£.b. & nuiXpl.) 

TOO MUCH 

f&r mydceif (-0 | 

1 for megefi (-t) 

te Yeel 

BUTiel 


IBB SOUTHERN CLAN 

The flcDonal passive of the Scandinanan verb and the te rminal 
definite article of the Scandinavian noun are fintures whidi the Rngliah 
and the southern representatives of the Teutonic group have never had 
at any stage in their conunon history. The southern clan, which in- 
cludes Dutdi and German, also has positive grammatical character* 
istics uhkh its memben do not shim widi its northetn rdadves. 
Three of them recall characteristics of Old English: 

(i) The flerional ending of the third person singular of die present 
tense of a Dutch or German verb is t. In accordance with the 

* ^befoteasingularixnmiseqiiiTalenttorfoinAoif (Seed. Asia, Dan. Mt, 
Dutch gthttl, Gemumgana). 

t Not as adverb, see p. 341. 

t Invariant unless mut*r and ftmimut nominadve case-fimns ate 

in parenthasis. 
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phonetic evolution of the modem Teutonic languages, this 
corresponds to the final -A in Me^/flowar English (e.g. na(A, 
loveth). 

(ii) The infinitive ends in -en, as the Old English infinitive ends in 

-an (e.g. Dutch-German .^nden. Old English, 

(iii) The past participle of most verbs carries the prefix ge-, whidi 

softened to j/- in Middle English, and had almost completdy 
disappeared by the beginning of the seventeendi century. 

When the Roman occupation of Britain came tb an end, the domain 
of Low and Hi^ German, in contradistinction to Noise, was roughly 
what it is to-day, and a process of differentiation had b^un. In the 
Lowlands and throughout the area which is now North Germany 
there have been no drastic phonetic changes other than those which 
are also incorporated in the modem Scandinavian dialects (e.g. to to o, 

to 6 or < and 6 to d). To the South, a second sound-sUft (p. 231) oc- 
curred before the time of Alfred the Great. The German dialects had 
begun to split apart m two divisions when west Gennanic tribes first 
invaded Britain. 

This division into Low or north and High or south and middle 
German cuts across the official separation of the written languages. 
Dutch (including Belgian Dutch or Flemish) is Low German with its 
own spelling conventions. What is ordinarily called the German 
language embodies the High German (second sound-shift and an 
elaborate battery of useless flexions which Dutdi has discarded. It is 
the written language of Germany as a whole, of Austria and of parts of 
Switzerland. Throughout the same area it is also the pattern of edu- 
cated and of public speech. The country dialects of northern Germany 
are Low German. This Plattdeutschi which is nearer to Dutch than 
to the daily speech of south or middle Germany, has its own literature, 
like the Soots Doric 

The fiezional grammar of Dutch is very simple. The chief difficulty 
is that there are two forms of the definite article, de and het. The latter 
is used onty before singular nouns classed as neuter, e.g. de stod—de 
stoelen (the chain— the diaiis), het hoek—de boeken (the book— ^e 
books). There is only one indefinite article, een.'Adjectives have two 
fimns, e.g. deze mam is rijk and deze rijke man for this man is rich and 
this rich man respectively. Reduction of the troublesome apparatus 
of adjectival concord has gone as far as in the English of Chaucer, 
and the inoonvenienoe of gender crops up ottly in the chmce of the 
definite artide. As in Middle English, the sii& -e is added to the 
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ordinary root form of the adjective before a plural noun or a singular 
noun preceded by an ardde, demonstrative or possessive. 

What is true of many of foe dialects of Germany and Switzerland is 
true of Dutch. The genitive case-form of foe noun is absent in speech. It 
has made way for foe roundabout usage with van equivalent to the 
German von (of)^ e.g. de vrouw van ndjn vriend (in dialectical and 
colloquial German die Frau von meinem Freund — ^foe wife of my fiiend 
or my friend’s wife). Thus case-distinction survives in Dutch even 
less than in English. The only noun-flexion still important is foe 
plural ending. This has been much less regularized than in English. 
Alone among foe Teutonic languages^ Dutch shares with EngUsh a 
class of nouns with the plural terminal -5. This includes those that end 
in -en, and e.g. tafeHafels (table-tables), kamer-kamers (room- 
rooms). The majority of Dut<fo nouns take -e» like oxen^ e.g. Ains- 
kuizen (house-houses). 

With due regard to foe soimd-shifit, foe Dutch verb is essentially foe 
same as foe German. There is one important difference. In Dutch, 
zal (our shall) is foe auxiliary verb used to express future time. In Cape 
Dutch or Afrikaans (one of foe two official languages of foe Union of 
South Africa) foe simple past (e.g. / heard)^ habitually replaced in 
some German dialects by foe roundabout construction with have (e.g. 
/ have heard), has almost completely disappeared in favour of foe 
latter. This alternative construction is a usefol trick in German con- 
versation, because foe past tense and past participle of Teutonic verbs 
(cf. gave, given), are often unlike. So foe use of foe informal construc- 
tion dispenses with need for memorizing the past tense forms. The 
present tense of foe A&ikaans verb is invariant and identical with foe 
infinitive, which has no terminal. 

The first person singular of the present tense is the root (i.e. foe infini- 
tive after removal of the suffix -en). The 2nd and 3rd person singular is 
formed from foe first by adding -r, and all persons of foe plural are foe 
same as foe infinitive. The past tense of weak verbs is formed by adding 
-te or -df in the singular, or -ten and -den in foe plural, to foe root. 
Whether we use foe d (as in loved) or t form (as in slept) is determined 
(see p. 81) in accordance with pronimciation of a dental after a voiced 
or voiceless consonant. Thus we have: 

ik leer (I learn). ik leerde (I learned). 

ik loch (I laugh). ik lachte (1 laughed). 

The past participle is formed by putting ge- in front of foe root and 
adding -d or -t. The compound tenses are formed as in English, e.g. : 

ik heb geleerd (I have learned). ik zal leeren (I shall learn). 
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Passive expression follows the German pattern (p. 298) with the euxiliary 
word-wordt^orden (present}^ werdnoerden (past). 

Owing to the ease with which it is possible to recsognixe the equi- 
valence of Dutch words and English words of Teutonic stock, as also 
to the relative simplicity of its flexional system which, with Danish, 
stands near to English, Dutdh would be a veiy easy language for anyone 
already at home wi± Anglo-American if it shared ±e features of word- 
order common to English, Scandinavian dialed, and French. As we 
shall now see, the chief difficulties arise in connexion with the con- 
struction of the sentence. 

GERMAN WORD ORDER 

The most important difference between English and the two Ger- 
manic languages is the order of words. It is so great that half the woik 
of translating a passage from a German or Dutch book remains to be 
done when the meaning of all the individual words is dear, espedally if 
it conveys new information or deals with abstract issues. Were it 
otherwise, the meaning of any piece of simple Dutch prose would be 
transparent to an English-speaking reader who had spent an hour or so 
examining the Table of Particles, etc., elsewhere in The Loom of Lan- 
guage. To make rapid progress in reading Dutch or German, it is 
therefore essential to absorb the word-pattern of the printed page. One 
suggestion which may hdp the reader to apply the rules given in the 
preceding paragraph appears on p. 166. 

How the meaning of the simplest narrative may be obscured by the 
unfamiliarity of the arrangement of words, unless the reader is attuned to 
it by the painless effort of previous exerdse in syntactical translation, can 
be seen from the following word-for-word translation of a passage from 
one of Hoffmann’s Tales: 

**Have you now reasonable become, my dear lord Count,” sneered 
the gipsy. thought to me indeed ttot itself the money find would. 
For 1 have you indeed always as a prudent and intdligent man known.” 

^^Indeed thou shalt it have, but under one condition.” 

^*And that sounds?” 

“That thou now nor never to the young Count the secret of his 
birth betray. Thou hast it surely not perlmps already done?” 

“Aye, there must 1 indeed a real dunce be,” replied RoUet laughing. 
“Rather had I from me myself the tongue out-cut. No, no, about that 
can you yourself becalm. For if 1 him it told had, so would he his way 
to the Lady mother certainly even without me already found have.” 

To write German correctly it is necessary to know its archaic system 
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of qoQCotd between the noun, pfanoun> end adjective (p. 293), as well as 
to know how to arrange German words in the right way. To read 
German fluently, the former is unimportant and the latter is all- 
important. So the word-pattern of German is the common denomi- 
nator, and should be the first concern of the beginner who does not 
share the conviction that all learning must and should be painful. At 
this stage the reader should therefore read once more the remarks 
on ppi 153-166. To emphasize the importance of German (or Dutdi) 
word-order, we shall now bring the essential rules together: 

(a) Principal clauses, co-ordinate clauses, and simple sentences: 

(i) Inversion of verb and subject when another sentence 

element or a subordinate clause precedes the latter (p. 154): 

Oft kommt mein Mam nicht nach House 
Often my husband does not come home. 

Weil es Sonntag tsr, koche tch nicht 
Because it is Sunday, I am not cooking. 

(ii) Past participle or infinitive go to the end of the sentence or 

clause: 


Die Katze hat die Milch nicht getrunken 
The cat hasn’t drunk the milk. 

Der Hund will tnirfolgen 
The dog wants to follow me. 

(iii) The simple negative follows the object (direct or indirea) 

when it negates the statement as a whole) but precedes a 
word or phrase which it negates otherwise: 

Mein Voter hat ndr gestem den Scheck nicht gegeben 
My fother did not give me the cheque yesterday. 

Mein Voter hat ndr nicht gestem den Scheck gegeben 
My father did not give me the cheque yesterday. 

(6) Subordinate clauses: 

(iv) The finite verb goes to the end, immediately after the parti* 

dple or infinitive when it is a helper: 

Sie kam nach Hauser weil sie kein Geld mehr hatte 
She came home because she had no more money. 

Mem Bruder sagte mir,dass er nachBerlin gehen woUeiwW) 
My brother told me that he vmited to go to Berlin. 

In all Qtber Teutonic languages, except Dutch, and in all Romance 
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languages, words connected by meaning are placed in close ptoziinily. 
German, and not only written German, dislocates them. Thus tte 
arride may be separated from its noun by a string of qualifiers, and the 
length of the string is determined by the whims of the writer, e.g. der 
gestem Abend dem AlexanderpUUz von einem Lastauto Ubetjahrme 
Badurmeister MuBer ist heute morgen semen Verletzungen erl^en — the 
3resterday evening on the Alettandraplatz by a lorry run over master- 
baker Mfiller has this morning to his injuries succumbed. The auxiliary 
pushes the verb to the end of the statement, as in ticA vaerde dich 
heute Abend atrfsuchen (I shall you this evening visit). When you get to 
the end of a sentence you may always fish up an unsuspected negation, 
e.g. er befriedigte unsere Wunsche nicht — he satisfied our wishes not. 
The dependent clause is rounded up by the verb, e.g. er behauptet, doss 
er ikn in Chicago getrqffen hdbe = be says that he him in Chicago met 
had; and when the sulwrdinate is placed before the main clause it calls 
for inversion of the verb in the latter (da er arbeitslos ist, ham er die 
Miete rdcht bezahlen = since he unemployed is, can he the rent not 
pay). Even the preposition may leave its customary place before the 
noun and march behind it, e.g. der Dame gegenuber (opposite the lady)— 
as was possible in Latin, e.g. pax vabiscum (peace be with you). 

Other preliminary essentials for a reading knowledge of German are 
already contained in the tables of pronouns, particles, demonstratives, 
and helper verbs, together with what has been said about the common 
features of all the Teutonic languages or of the Germanic clan. Anyone 
who wishes to write German correcdy must also master the concord of 
noun and adjective. The behaviour of nouns, of adjectives, and of 
pronouns in relation to one another confiunts those of us who are 
interested in the social use of language and its future with an arresting 
problem. 

It is easy to understand why Icelanders can still read the Sagas. The 
Norse community in Iceland has been isolated fiom foreign invasion 
and intimate trade contacts with the outside world, while the speech- 
nabits of Britain and some parts of Europe have been eroded by con- 
quest and commerce. The conservative character of German is not 
sudi a simple story. The Hanseatic ports once held leadership in 
maritime tx^. There were famous culture centres sudi as Nuremberg, 
Augsburg and Mainz. There was the fiourishing mining industry of 
South Germany and Saxony There were the great international 
banking-houses of the Fugger and Welser. Still, Germany was not yet 
a nation like fourteenth-century England or sixteenth-oentuzy France. 
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It had no mettopolis oompaiable to London, FUis, Rome, or Madrid. 
The Berlin of to>day does not enjoy a supremacy wfaidi these capitals 
had earned three hundred years ago. Till tte present generation Gmnan 
was not the language of a single political unit in the sense that Icelandic 
has been for a thousand years. When Napoleon’s campaigns brought 
about the down&U of tte Holy Roman Empire, German was the 
common literary medium of a loose confederation of sovereign states 
with no common standard of speech. Modem Germany as a political 
unity begins after the battle of Sedan. The union of all the High Ger- 
man-speaking peoples outside Switzerland did not come about till 
Hitler absorbed Austria in the Third Reidi. 

In the fourteenth century, that is to say about the time when English 
became the official language of the English judiciary, the secretariat of 
the chancelleries of the Holy Roman Empire gave up the use of Latin. 
They started to write in German. The rojral chancellery of Prague set 
the foshion, and the court of the Elector of Saxony fell into stq>. This 
administrative German, a language with archaic features like that of 
our own law courts, was the only common standard when the task of 
translating the Bible brought Luther face to foce with a medley of 
local dialects. 'T speak,” he tells us, “according to the usage of the 
Saxon chancellery which is followed by all the princes and kings of 
Germany. All the imperial cities, all the courts of princes, write accord- 
ing m the usage of the Saxon chancellery which is that of my own 
prince.” 

Luther’s Bible made this archaic German the printed and written 
language of the Protestant states, north and south At first, the Catholic 
countries resisted. In time they also adopted the same standard. Its 
spread received much he4> fi:om the printers who had a material 
interest in using spelling and grammatical forms free from all too 
obvious provincialisms. By the middle of the eighteenth century 
Germany already had a standardized literary and written language. 
During the nineteenth century what had b^un as a paper language 
also came to be a spoken language. Still, linguistic unification has never 
gone so &r in G«many as in France. Most German children are 
nurtured on local dialects. They do not get their iiutiation to the spoken 
and written norm till they reach school; and those who remain in the 
country habitually speak a load vernacular. In the larger towns most 
people speak a language which stands somewhere between dialect and 
what is taught in school, but the pronunciation even of educated people, 
who ddiberately pursue the prescribed model, usually betrays the 
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part of the country from which they come. There are also considerabk 
r^onal differences of vocabulary^ as illustrated by a conversation 
between a Berliner and a Wiener: 

Berliner in Vienna goes into a shop and asks for a ReisemiUze 
(travelling cap). The assistant corrects him: *You want a Rmekappe^ 
and shows him several. The Berliner remarks: ‘Dia hunten liebe ich nichf 
(I don’t like those with several colours). The assistant turns this sentence 
into his own German: ^Die farhigen gef alien Ihnen nicht?* The Viennese^ 
you seC) loves Qieht) only people; he does not love things. Lastly, the 
Berliner says: 'Wie teuer ist diese Mutze?* (How'much is this cap?), and 
again is guilty, all innocently, of a most crude Berlinism. Teuer^ indeed, 
applies to prices above the normal, to unduly high prices. The Vietmese 
merely says: *Was kostet das?* The Berliner looks roimd for the Kasse 
(cash-desk) and finds the sign: Kassa. He leaves the shop saying, since 
it is still early in the day: *Guten Morgen^ greatly to the surprise of the 
Viennese, who uses this form of words on arrival only, and not on leaving. 
The Viennese in turn replies with the words: ^Ich habe die Ehre! Guten 
Tag!* and this time the J^rliner is surprised, since he uses the expression 
Guten Tag! only on arrival, and not when leaving.” 

(£. Tonnelat: A History of the German Language) 


THE GERMAN NOUN 

The usual practice of text-books is to exhibit tables of different 
declensions of German nouns such as those given on p. 197. This way 
of displaying the eccentricities of the German noun is useful if we want 
to compare it wi± its equivalent in one of the older and more highly 
inflected representatives of the Teutonic family; but it is not a good 
way of summarizing the peculiarities which we need to remember^ 
because the German noun of to-day is simpler than the Teutonic noun 
in the time of Alfired the Great. For instance, a distinctive genitive 
plural ending has disappeared altogether. In the spoken language the 
dative singular case-ending survives only in set expressions such as 
nach House (home) or zu House (at home). Essential rules we need to 
remember about what endings we have to add to the nominative 
singular (i.e. dictionary) form are the following: 

A. In the singular: 

(i) Feminine nouns do not change. 

(ii) Masculine nouns which, like der Knabe (boy), have -E in the 
nominative take -EN in all other cases. A few others (e«g. 
MENSCH, RAMERAD, SOLDAT, PRINZ, OCHS, NERV) alsO take 

-EN. 

(Ill) The other masculine nouns and all neuter nouns add -£S 
mr -S (after -EL, -ER, -EN, -CHEN) in the genitive. 
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(iv) Proper names and technical terms derived from foreign 
roots such as telepon or radium add -S in the genitive 
and do not otherwise change. 

B. The DATIVE PLURAL of ALL noims ends in -(E)N. 

C. In ALL OTHER CASES of the PLURAL: 

(i) Add -EN to all polysyllabic feminines (except Mutter and 

Tochter) and to all the masculines mentioned under A(ii). 

(ii) Masculines and neuters in -HR, -HL^ -EN> -CHEN (diminu- 

tives), do not change, but many of the masculines and all 
feminines and neuters (diminutives) have root-vowel 
change (Umlaut) as stated under D. 

(iii) Many monosyllabic masculines, feminines, and neuters 

take -E. Some of the masculines and all the feminines 
have Umlaut, e.g. der Sohn (son ) — die Sdkne (sons). 

(iv) The most common monosyllabic neuters (e.g. Bild, Blatt, 

Buch, Ei, Feld, Glas, Haus, Kind, Kleid, Land, Licht, 
Loch, etc.), and a few masculines of one syllable have 
-ER (dative -ERN). All nouns of this group have Umlaut. 

(v) A small number of masculines and neuters show mixed 

declension, i.e.-(E)S in the genitive singular and -(E)K in 
the plural. None of them has Umlaut. Examples are: 
AUGE (eye), bauer (farmer), bbtt (bed), doktor (pro- 
fessor, DIREKTOR, REKTOR, CtC.), NACHBAR (neighbour), 
OHR (ear), staat (state), strahl (ray). 

D. The root vowels a, o, u, and the diphthong au may change to 

a, 5, u, au in the plural. 

The genitive form of the German noim follows the thing possessed 
as m der Hui meines Vaters (my father’s hat). In this example the 
masculine singular noun carries its genitive terminal. Since no plural 
and no feminine singular nouns have a special genitive ending, the 
beginner will ask how to express the same relation when the noun is 
neither masculine singular nor neuter singular. The answer is that it 
usually comes after a pointer-word or adjective which does carry the 
case trade-mark. Thus sister^s hat is der Hut meiner Sckzoester. The 
roundabout method of expression is common in speech, and is easier 
to handle, e.g. der Hut van meinem Voter (the hat of my father), or der 
Hut van meiner Scfnoester 

To apply the rules given in the preceding and in succeeding para- 
graphs we need to be able to recognize the gender class to which a 
German noun belongs. Each noun in the museum exhibits of Part IV is 
so labelled by the definite article (nominative sing.) der (m.), die (f.), 
das (n.). The following rules are helpful: 
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(i) MASCULINE are: 

(a) Names of adult males (excluding diminutives)^ seasons^ 
months^ days and compass points. Notable exceptions: 
Die Nacht (ni^t)» die Woche (week), dasjdhr (year). 

(5) Nouns which end in -EN (excluding infinitives so used). 

(ii) FEMININE are. 

(a) Names of adult females (excluding diminutives). Notable 
exception: das Weih (wife or woman). 

(W Nouns which end in -El, -HErr, -KEIT, -SCHAFT, 
-IN, and -UNG and foreign words which end in -IE, 
-IK, -ION, -TAT. 

(iii) NEUTER are: 

(a) Diminutives which end in -LEIN or -CHEN. 

(6) Metals. 

(e) All other parts of speech used as nouns, together with the 
following common words: 


BIS 

(ice) 

El 

(egg) 

BLATT 

(leaf) 

ENDS 

(end) 

HUHN 

(fowl) 

DORF 

(village) 

FEUEB 

(fire) 

INSERT 


GRAS 

(grass) 

GAS 

(gas) 

KANINCHEN (rabbit) 

HAUS 


JAHR 

(year) 

PFERD 

(horse) 

HOTEL 

UCKT 

(Ught) 

SCHAF 

(sheep) 

LAND 


WASSER (water) 

SCHWEIN 

(pig) 

STROB 

[ (straw) 



TIER 

(animal) 



BAD 

(bath) 

BIER 

(beer) 

AUGE 

(eye) 

BETT 

(bed) 

BROT 

(bread) 

BEIN 

(leg) 

BILD 

(picture) 

FETT 

(fet) 

BLUT 

(blood) 

BUGH 

(book) 

FLEISCH 

(meat) 

HAAR 

(hair) 

FENSTER 

(window) 

gemOse 

(greens) 

HERZ 

(heart) 

KISSEN 

(cushion) 

5l 

(oil) 

OHR 

(ear) 

SGHLOSS 

(lock, castle) 




ZIMMER 

(room) 






BILLET 

(ticket) 

BECKEN 

(basin) 



BOOT 

(boat) 

GLAS 




DACH 

(roof) 

KLEID 

(dress) 



DECK 


PAPIER 




DOCK 


TUCH 

(cloth) 



SCHIFF 

(ship) 





SEGEL 

(sail) 





Gennan verb-roots used as noims without change are generally mas- 
culine, e.g. fallen — der Fall^ laufen — der Lauf (run — course), sitzen — der 
Sitz (sit — seat), schreien — der Schrei (cry). If the verb-root changes, 
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e.g. by vowd mutation, the noun is usually feminine, e.g. gehm — die 
Gabe (give — gift), heifen — die Hilfe (help), schreiben'-- 4 ie Schrift 
(write — script). 

CONCORD OF THE GERMAN ADJECIIVB 

The most difGicult thing about German for the beginner is the 
elaborate fleadon of the adjective. Its behaviour depends on (i) whether 
it is predicative, i.e. separated from its noun by the Ytrhbe; (ii) whether it 
stands before a noun without any pointer-word or possessive adjective 
in front of it; (ui) whether it stands between a noun and a pointer-word 
or possessive adjective. 

Tliese remarks apply to ordinary adjectives. Numerals (other than 
ein*) do not change. Demonstratives (table on p. 274), the articles and 
possessives (table on p. 127) always behave in the same way in accord- 
ance with the number of the noun, its gender class and its case. The 
demonstratives (dieser^ jedeti jener^ solcher^ mancher^ welcker) behave 
like the definite artide (der^ die^ das^ etc.). In the singular the possessives 
(piein^ etc.) behave like the indefinite article (em), as also does kein (no). 
In the plural they take the same endings as demonstratives. 



MASC. 

SING. 

NEUTER 

1 SING. 

FEMIN. 

SING. 



NEUTER 

FEMIN. 

Nomin. 

DER 

DAS 

DIE 

EIN 

EINE 

Acc. 

DEN 

EINEN 


Gen. 

DBS 

DER 

EINES 

EINER 

Dat. 

DEM 


DEN 

EINEM 


In the preceding table the nominative case-form is the one which goes 
with a noun, if subject of the verb. The genitive is the one which goes 
with a noun used in a possessive sense. The accusative case-form goes 
vdth a noun which is the direct object, and the dative with anoim which 
is the indirect object. If a preposition comes before the determinative 
(demonstrative, possessive or artide) we have to choose between the 
accusative and dative case-forms in accordance with the redpe on 
p. 262. Thus the accusative case-form goes with ohne (without), /i3r (for), 
and dutch (through). The dative goes with mit (with), von (of or from), 

* Ztoei and drei have genitive forms, awfiisr, dretett still in use. 
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and in unless the verb denotes motion. With the neuter, feminine and 
masculine nouns doi Haus (house), die Frau (woman), der Hut (hat), we 
therefore write: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


okne das Haus 
ohm mein Haus 

far die Frau 
for meim Frau 

dutch den Hut 
dutch meinen Hut 


nut dem Haus 
nut meinem Haus 

von der Frau 
von meiner Frau 

in dem Hut 
in meimm Hut 


ohm die Hduser 
ohm meim Hduser 

far die Frauen 
far unsete Frauen 

dutch die Hate 
dutch meim Hate 


mit den Hdsisem 
in meinen Hdusem 

von den Frauen 
von unseren Frauen 

in den Haten 
von meinen Haten 


The rules for choice of endings appropriate to ordinary adjectives fidl 
under four headings: 

(i) If predicative, an adjective has the dictionary form without addition 
of any ending. It behaves as all English adjectives behave. We do not 
have to bother about the number, gender or case of the noun. We use 
the same word dumm to say: 

Das ist dumm « this is stupid. Sie ist dumm » she is stupid. 

Er ist dumm = he is stupid. Wir sind dumm = we are stupid. 

(ii) If the adjective comes after a demonstrative or the definite article it 
behaves like nouns of the weak class represented by der Knabe (p. 290). 
We then have to choose between the two endings -£ and *£N in accor- 
dance with the number, gender, and case of the noun. The ending -£ is 
the form which always goes with a singular subject. It is also the accusa- 
tive case-form for singular noims of the feminine and neuter classes. 
Otherwise we have to use the ending -£N. The following table shows the 
relation of the definite article to an accompanying {weak) adjective: 



MASCULINE 

NEUTER 

FEMININE 

PLURAL 


SINGULAR 

SINGULAR 

SINGULAR 

Nomin. 

der 

blind£ 

das 

die 

die 

Accus. 

den 

bUndEN 

blindE 

blindE 

blindEN 

Gen. 

des 

der 


blind£N 

blindEisr 

Dat. 

dem 


den 


bUadJBN 

4 

blindfiN 
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Thus we have to use the weak fDrins of the adjective in: 

von der guten Frau ~ from the good woman. 
mil diesem neuen Geld = with this new money. 
ohne die alien Hiite = without the old hats. 

(iii) When no demonstrative, article or possessive stands in front of 
the adjective, it takes the strong endings of the various case-forms of the 
demonstrative. Once we know the case-forms of dar, dasy die^ we know 
the strong endings of the adjective. The table below shows the essential 
similarity between the strong endings of the adjective and the endings of 
the absent (in brackets) demonstrative: 



MASCULINE 

SINGULAR 

NEUTER 

SINGULAR 

FEMININE 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nomin. 

(dER) 

rotER 


(daS) 

(AiE) 


Accus. 

idEN) 

rotEN 


rotES 

rotE 


Gen. 

1 

(dES) 

totES 

(<fER) 

rotER 

Dat. 

(dBAf) 

lotEM 


(dJSN) 

n>^ 


Accordingly we use the strong forms analogous to the corresponding 
absent demonstrative in: 

ohne rotes Blut wit rotem Bhu 

without red blood with red blood 

fiir gute Frauen von guten Frauen 

for good women of good women 

(iv) The behaviour of an ordinary adjective when it stands alone 
before the noim and when it follows a demonstrative or the definite 
article might be summed up by saying that it does not carry the strong 
ending if preceded by another word which has it. This statement indudes 
what happens when it comes after the other class of determinatives, i.e. 
after atif, itam, and the possessives iftain, aain, etc. The nominative sin^ar 
masculine, as well as both the nominative and accusative singular neuter 
forms of these words lack the strong endings of the other case-forms; 
and die adjective which follows the indefinite artide or possessive takes 
the strong endings of the masculine singular nominative and of both 
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nominative and accusative singular neuter. Otherwise an adjective which 
follows mii kenii fnein, etc., has the weak endings. The following table 
illustrates ^e partnership: 



MASCULINE 

SINGULAR 

NEUTER 

SINGULAR 

FEMININE 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nomin. 

mein 

rotER 

mein 

^meine 

meine 

Accus. 

meinen 

rotEN 

rotES 

rot£ 

rotEN 

Gen. 

meines 

rotEN 

meiner 

rotEN 

Dat. 

meinem 

rotEN 


meinen 

rotEN 


Accordingly we have to say: 

ohne das grosse Horn ohne die gute Frau 

ohm ein grosses Haus ohne eine gute Frau 


Analogous to the difference between the nominative and accusative 
case-forms of der, etc., and ein is the difference between the possessive 
pronouns meiner, meines^ meine^ etc. (mine), and the possessive adjective 
mein (my). There are (see p. 127) five ways of saying it is mine in German, 
if the word it refers to a masculine noim such as Hut: es ist meiner; es ist 
der meinige; es ist der meinel er ist mein; ergehSrt ndr. Some nouns derived 
from adjectives and participles retain the two forms appropriate to the 
definite and indefinite articles, e.g.: 


der Angesiellte 
der Beamte 
der Fremde 
der Gelehrte 
der Reisende 


(employee) 

(official) 

(stranger) 

(scholar) 

(traveller) 


ein Angestellter 
ein Beamter 
ein Fremder 
ein Gelehrter 
ein Reisender 


Unlike the English adverb of manner with its stiffix -(y and the French 
one with the suflSx •menu most German adverbs belong to omt fast class 
(p. III). They are identical with the uninflected adjective as used alone 
after the verb, e.g.: 

sie hat erne entzUckende Simone she has a charming voice 
tie singt entzUckend she sings in a charming way 

This praiseworthy feature of German accidence— or lack of accidence— 
is one, and perhaps the only one, which we might wish to incorporate in 
a world auxiliary. Some German adverbs which are not equivalent to the 
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uninflected adjective are survivals of the genitive case form, e.g. rechu 
(to the right), links (to the left), flugs (quickly), stets (always). The 
genitive case-form of the noun is idso used to express indefinite time, e.g. 
eines Tages (one day), morgens (in the morning). The latter must not be 
confused with morgen (to-morrow). The accusative form is used in 
adverbial expressions involving definite time, e.g.: 

er lag den ganzen Tag im Bett he lay the whole day in bed 

er geht jeden Tag in den Park he goes to the park every day 

THE GERMAN VERB 

With one outstanding exception, and with due allowances for the 
second sound-shift, the High German verb is like the Dutdb. The past 
with haben can replace the English simple past or the English past with 
have. The past with hatte {er hatte gehdrt — ^he had heard) is like the 
English construction. In parts of Germany, the simple past has disap- 
peared in daily speech. A Bavarian housewife says ich habe Kartqffeln 
geschalU Context or the insertion of a particle of time shows whether 
this means: (a) I was peeling potatoes, (6) I have just peeled potatoes. 
The following table summarizes the formation of the simple present 
and simple past by suffixes added to the stem of a weak verb (i.e. what 
remains after removing the affix -en from the inffiiitive) or by helper 
verbs. A good dictionary always gives lists of strong verbs and their 
parts. The reader will find some important irregularities of personal 
flexion in the discussion of internal vowel change on p. 208 in diopter V. 



present! 


PAST TENSE 

FUTURE 

1st Sing. 

-E 

'-(e)TE 

habe 


werde 

wird [• 4- infinitive 

3rd Sing. 

-(E)T 


or hat 

4- past 
participle 

werden J 

Plural 

-EN 

-(E)TEN 

haben 



The one exception mentioned in the preceding paragraph is the way 
in which future time and condition are expressed. In Dutch, as in 
Scandinavian dialects, the corresponding equivalents zal and zoude 
replace shall and should. At one time the shdl (SOLL) verb of High 
Gennan dialects was also a helper to indicate future time. During the 
fourteenth century it disappeared as a time marker in the Court German 
of the chanceUeries, and reverted to its original compulsive meaning 
in thou Shalt not commit adultery. In daily speech future time is usually 
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expKssed I7 the nmpk present with or without an explicit particle 
(e.g. soon), or adverbUd expression (e.g. next zoedi) as in all Teutonic 
languages. In literary German the place of shall is ndwn by WERDENj 
the common Germanic helper in passive ag>tession8j e.g.: 

ich werde hommm == I shall come, 
er mrd kommen b he anil come, 
anr, Sie, ae aterden kosnmen b we shall come, you, th^ anil come. 

Similarly^ when should or would ate used c^Uo ^ condition (e.g. if he 
came I should see him) in contradistmcdon to situations In whidi they 
signify convulsion (you should know), Oxy are translated by the past, 
amrde. If followed by have, the latter is translated by sein (be), e.g. : 

er wQrde gehen = he would go. 

er wurde gegangen sein == he would have gone. 

This helpa verb werdm (porden in Dutch) is equivalent to die Old 
English weorpan which means to become. Its parddple has persisted as 
an affix in forward, inward, etc. It is used (like its Dutch equivalent) in 
passive expressions where we should use be, and the German verb to be 
then replaces our verb to have, e.g.: 

er wild gehdtt he is heard. 
er wurde gehdrt °= he was heard. 
er ist gehdrt worden fu has been heard. 

er war gehdrt worden = he had been heard. 

Unfortunately it is not true to say that we can always use the parts of 
werden to translate those of the verb be, when it precedes a past pard* 
dple in what looks like a passive construction. Sometimes the German 
construction is mote like our own, i.e. sein (be) replaces werden. To 
know whether a German would use one or the other, the best thing to 
do is to apply the following tests: where it is possible to insert already 
in an English sentence of this typ^ the correa German equivalent is 
son, e.g.: 


VngUkkUcherweise war der Fiseh (bereits) gefangen 
Unluckily the fish was (already) caught 

In aB other circumstances use werden. It can always be used if the 
subject of die equivalent active statement is explicitfy mentioned. 

The German equivalents for some HngKah verbs which take a direa 
object do not behave like typical transitive verbs which can be followed 
by the accusative case-form of a noun or pronoun. The equivalent of the 
RngUah direa objea has the dative case-form whidi usually stands for 
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oar indirect object. It cannot become the subject of the verb tperden in a 
passive construction. Such verbs include seven common ones: antworten 
(answer), begegnen (meet), dcatken (thank), dienm (serve), (follow), 
gehorchen (obey), helfen (help). We have to use these verbs in the active 
form, either by makhig the direct object of the English passive construc- 
tion the German subject when the former is explicitly mentioned, or by 
introducing the impersonal subject man, as in man dankte ndr fttr meine 
Dienste (I was thanked for my service ~ one thanked me for my ser- 
vice). Reflexive substitutes are not uncommon, e.g. pWtzlich dffnete sich 
die Tur (suddenly the door was opened). There is an alternative clumsy 
impersonal construction involving the passive construction with the 
indefinite subject esy e.g. es wurde ndr gedanku Because of all these diffi- 
culties, and because Germans themselves avoid passive constructions in 
everyday speech, the beginner should cultivate the habit of active state- 
ment. 

Though it is true that the German verb haben is always equivalent to 
our have when it is used to signify past time, the converse is not true. 
With many verbs a German uses the parts of sein (p. loi). Verbs which 
go with fwben are all transitive, e.g. ich habe gegeben (I have given), 
reflexive, e.g. sie hat sich geschdmt (she felt ashamed), and the helpers 
sollen^ kdrtnen, toollen^ lassen^ e.g. er hat rdcht kommen wollen (he did not 
want to come). The German uses sein and its parts when our have is 
followed by an English verb of motion, such as kommen (come), gehen 
(go), reisen (travel), steigen (dimb), e.g. ich bin gegangen (I have gone). 
The verbs bleiben, toerden and sein itself also go with sein^ as illustrated 
on p. 298. 

The present tense-forms of five English and German helpers are 
derived from the past of old strong verbs. They have acquired new 
weak past tense forms. They have singular and plural forms in both, 
but no specific personal flexions of the third person singular present. 



can 

may 

shall 

will 

mtist 

Sing. 

Plur 

kam 

kdnnen 

mag 

mogen 

soli 

sollen 

tvill 

wollen 

muss 

mussen 


could 

might 

should 

would 


Sing. 

Plur, 

kormte 

konnten 

mochte 

mochten 

sollte 

sollten 

toollte 

wollten 

musste 

mussten 


Though derived firom common Teutonic roots the corresponding 
English and German words do not convey the same meaning. For 
reasons stated on p. 151, this is not surprising. Below is a table to 
show ±e correct use of these German helpers, including also darf^ 
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dOrfenrdufftei a sixth form &om a root which does not correspond to 
that of any English auxiliary: 


MtlSSEN 

necessity (must, have to): 

ich muss nun packen 
I have to pa(± now. 

er musste Amerika veriassen 
he had to leave America. 

es muss interessant getvesen sein 
it must have been very in- 
teresting. 

KdNNEN 

(i) capability (can, be able): 

kSnnen Sie tanzen? 
can you dance? 

wir komten nicht kommen 
we were unable to come. 

(ii) possibility (may): 

er kam schon am Mittrvock 
eintreffen 

he may arrive (already) on 
Wednesday. 

(iii) idiomatic^ e.g.: 
er kann Spanisch 
he knows Spanish. 

ich harm nichts dafur 
I can’t help it. 

MOGEN 

(i) possibility (may); 

Sie mSgen recht haben 
you may be right. 

(ii) preference (like to): 

ich mag heute nicht ausgehen 
I don’t like to go out to-day 

mdgen Sie ihn? 
do you like him? 


MOGEN— (conrd.) 
ich mdchte Sie gem besuchen 
I should like to lode you up 

ich mdchte lieber hier bleiben 
I would rather stay here. 

WOLLEN 

(i) intention (will): 

ich will und werde ihn zwingen 
I will and shall force him. 

(ii) volition (wants to, wish to): 

er will dich sprechen 
he wants to talk to you. 

(iii) idiomatic: 

ich wollte eben gehen als . . * 

I was just leaving when • • • 

sie will uns gesehen haben 
she pretends having seen us 

er will nach Holland 
he wants to go to Holland 

SOLLEN 

(i) obligation (shall, be to, ought 

to): 

du sollst nicht stehlen 
thou shalt not steal. 

sag ihmy er soil gehen 
tell him to go. 

Sie sollten ihm kein Geld leihen 
you should not lend him any 
money. 

Sie hdtten fruher kommen sollen 
you should have come earlier. 

(ii) idiomanc, 

er soil ihr Geliebter setn 
he is said to be her lover 
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SOLLEN — (contd.) 
was soil ich tun? 
what shall 1 do? 

sollte er vielleicht krank sein? 
can he be ill? 

DtlRFEN 

(i) permission (may, be allowed to) : 

darf {kcmn) ich nun gehen? 
may 1 go now? 
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DURFEN-Kcowrd.) 
er hat nicht kontmen durfen 
he was not allowed to come. 

darf ich Sie urn ein Streichhotz 
bitten? 

may I ask for a match? 

(ii) possibility (may): 

das durfte nicht schwer sem 
that shouldn’t be difficult. 


The beginner who is not forewarned may be confused about one 
use of lassen, which is equivalent to let in the sense have a thing done. 
After this an infinitive is used where we should put a participle. This 
construction is common, e.g.: 

Er lasst sich ein Haus bauen = he is having a house built, 

Er hat sich ein Haus bauen lassen = he has had a house built. 

Er wird sich ein Haus bauen lassen = he mil have a house built. 

Er hat mich warten lassen » he has kept me waiting 

Broadly speaking we can always translate the dictionary form which 
also does service for the present tense or the imperative in English by 
the German infinitive when it is accompanied by a helper or preceded 
by to. The latter is equivalent to zu, which does not precede the verb if 
it is accompanied by a helper. We omit the preposition after two verbs 
(see, hear) other than helpers listed on p. 152, and sometimes after a 
third (help). Germans leave out zu after hdren, sehen, and hdfen, and 
also do so after a few others. Of these lemen (learn) and lehren (teach) 
are most common: 

I saw him do it ich sah ihn es tun. 

I heard him say that . • . ich hone ihn sagen, doss . . . 

Help me (to) ffiid it Hilf mir doch es finden. 

She taught me to dance su lehrte mich tanzen. 

I am learning to write German ich leme deutsch schreiben. 

The helper verbs (kormen, mogen, durfen, wollen, sollen, mussen, lassen) 
together with the last named (sehen^ hdren, helfen) have a second 
common peculiarity. In their past compound tenses the infinitive form 
replaces the past participle with the ge- prefix, whenever they are 
accompanied by the infinitive of another verb, e.g. . 

er hat mcht gewolli be didn’t want to. 

er hat nicht hdren wollen he didn’t want to listen. 
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The verb aerden has two past parddples, (a) toordm when it is used as 
a helper in passive expressions, (h) geaorden when used as an 
ordinary verb meaning to become: 

(a) er ist geseken teorden he has been seen. 

(i) die Milch ist sauer geaorden the milk has become sour. 

When the English to signifies m order to the German uses wn zut 
e.g. er ist modern Bdhthaf, urn seme Frau abzuholen (he is at the station 
to meet his wife). The same combination um . ; Mm must be used when 
an adjective befijte the infinitive is qualified by sm (too) or 
gemtg (enough), e.g.: 

er toar zu schsoach um atdsMstehen he was too weak to get up. 

er hat Geld genug um sich sairuckzuziehen he has money enough to 

retire. 


(^MAN SYNTAX 

The rules given on p. 287 do not exhaust the eccentricities of German 
word-order. The behaviour of verb prefixes reinforces our impression of 
dislocation. Both in English and in French the prefix of a verb, e.g. be- 
(in behold, etc.) or re~ (in recomiaitre = recognize) is inseparably married 
to the root. German has some ten of such inseparable verb prefixes; but 
it also has others which detach themselves fiom the toot and turn up in 
another part of the sentence. Of the former, little needs to be said. 
Some of them are recognizably like English verb prefixes, others are not. 
None of them except miss- hie a dear-cut meaning. This dass is made 
up of: bo-, ent, emp-, er-, go-, ndss-, ver, toider-, zar-. The only useful 
iaa to know about them is that their past participles lack thege- prefix, 
e.g. er hat sich betrunken (he got drunk), er hat mane Karte stock siicht 
erhaUen (he has not yet recdved my card), er hat tnich verraten (he has 
betrayed me). 

Tlw sqMzable German verbs cany prqx»ition sufBxes like those of 
our words undergo, uphold, overcome, withstand. In one groiq> the 
preposition is always detached, and comes behind the present or simple 
past tense of the verb of a simple sentence, or of a prindpal clause, but 
stida to the verb root in a subordinate clause, lliis is illtistrated Iqr 
comparison of the simple and complex sentences in the pairs: 

(a) Die Dame gdtt hetae aus 
The lady is going out to-day. 

Die Dame, die gerade ausgeht, ist krank 
The lady who just went out is iU. 
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(ft) Der Jtmge sehreibt dm Bruf db 
The boy is copying the letter. 

Der Junge, der dm Brirf abgesehriebm hat, ist sehr begabt 
The boy who has copied the letter is very talented. 

The ge- prefix of the past participle of a separate verb is 
inserted between the root and the preposition-^^, e.g. ca^ebraniU 
(burnt), he^egflicktet (agreed), zugdassen (admitt^). After the verb 
toerdm eiqnessing future time the prefix sti(^ to the root of the infini- 
tive, e.g.: 


ich toerde ihm nicht naddaufm 
I shall not run idter him. 

When the preposition zu accompanies the infinitive it comes between 
the prefix and the root, e.g.: 

Der Knabe hat die Absidtt et eU>zuschreibm 
The boy intends to copy it. 

Sie bat mich zur&ckzukemmm 
She asked me to come back. 

In the spoken language verbs which always confbrm to these rules 
are tecognizable by the stress on the prefix, i.e. any one of the follow- 
ing: an-, auf-, out-, ba-, m- {— in), nach-, vor-, zu-. Unfortunately, 
another set of verbal prefixes belong to verbs with separable or insepa- 
rable forms which do not mean the same thing, or ate inseparable 
when attached to one toot and separable when attached to another. 
Thus durchrehen, a separable' verb (with stress on the first syllable) 
means to travel through vnthout stopping, but durckreism as an in- 
separable verb (with the stress on the second syllable), means to traod 
all over. Of such pairs, another example is the separable unterstehm (seek 
shelter) and its inseparable co-twin unterstehm (dare). In unterschddm 
(distinguish) the prefix is inseparable. In imtergehm (sink) it is separable. 
These capricious prefixes are: durch-, hinter-, uber, um-, unter-, voU-, 
triedar-. The inseparable verbs are usually transitive and form compound 
tenses with habm, the separable ones intransitive, forming compound 
tenses with sein (Im). 

One great stumbling-blodc of (jerman syntax to the English-speaking 
beginnet is the profusion of particles arbitrarily allocated to pardcnlar 
situations. The single English word brfore can be a conjunction in a 
temporal senses a prepositional directive in a spatial or temporal sense. 
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and can lepboe the adverb preoumly. Where one virord suffices, German 
demands three: 

PrqKjsitian: before the dawn (temporal) vor Tagescmbruch. 

before his eyes (spatial) vor semen Angen. 

Coi4uncdon: before he saw it eheeressah or bevor er es sah. 

Adverb: you said so before Sie haben es bereits gesagt. 

Similarly our vrord after can be dther a preposition or a conjunction, 
c.g.: 

after his birth nach seiner Geburt. 

after he was bom nachdem er geboren war. 

On the aedit side of the German account, German has one word, 
toahrendy for which we have a separate preposition (during) and con- 
juncdon (while), e.g.: 

during dinner wShrend des Essens. 

while he was eating wahrend er ass. 

For each of the English direcdves inside, outside, up, and over, there is a 
sqjarate German preposition (m, aus, astf, uber) and two adverbs the 
use of whidh demands an explanation. 

The small number of essential particles in a basic vocabulary for 
Anglo-Ameiican use is partly due to the &ct that we have largely 
discarded distinctions already implicit in the accompanying verb. For 
instance we no longer make the distinction between rest and motion (or 
sdssation and direction) explicit in archaic couplets as here-Uther or 
there-thiiher. The German dictionary is supercharged with redundant 
parddes or redundant grammatical trida which indicate whether the 
verb implies motion, or if so in what (hither-thither) direction. Corre- 
sponding to each of the German prepositions mentioned last (m, aus, 
aitf, uber) there ate here-there couplets: heran-fdnein, heraus-hinaus, 
herai4-hma4, heariPber-HnSber analogous to herdb-hineib (down) for 
which there is no predsdy equivalent German ptq>osition.* If the 
verb u kammen (which already indicates motion towards a fixed point), 
we use the Aere-fotm, her-. If the verb vsgehen (whicb indicates motion 
away fimn a fixed point) we have to use the there-fovm. hin-, e.g.: 

Kammen Sie herab == Come down. Gehm Sie hindb ■■ Get down. 

* The adverbial form placed aft» the accusative noon does the work of the 
preposition, as in 

er ging den HOgel kinab he went down the hill. 

er kommt die Strasu herab he is coming down the street. 
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With steigen or klettem (both of which mean climb) the use of the two 
forms depends on whether the speaker is at the top or at the bottom of 
the tree. If at the bottom he (or she) says; Klettem Sie hincatf^ if at the 
top, Klettem Sie herauf. Both mean dinib up^ and the distinction reveals 
nothing which is not made explicit by the context. 

One way in whidi the German language indicates location and 
motion has no parallel in other modem Teutonic languages nor in 
French and Spanish. It is a relic from a very remote past. We have 
seen (p. 262) that a set of nine prepositions (oit, up, to or at, ou/, on, 
hinter^ behind, m, nAerii near to, uher over or across, mter below or 
under, vor before, ztmschen between) sometimes precede a dative and 
sometimes an accusative case-form. If the verb implies rest the pre- 
scribed case-form is the dative, if it impUes motion^ the accusative, e.g. : 

er stand mter dem Fenster he stood below the window. 
er trat mter das Fenster he stepped below the window. 

The distinction is not always so easy to detect, as in 

seine Hosen hdngen an der Wand his trousers are hanging on the wall. 
er hdngt das Bild an die Wand he is hanging the picture on the wall. 

SdU more subtle is the difference between: 

Sie tanzte vor ihm she danced in front of him. 

Sie tanzte vor ihn she danced right up to him. 

Even when the German signs his name, the case-form has to obey the 
movement of the penholder, as in er schreibt seinen Namen auf das 
Dokument (he is writing his name on the document). 

Germans often supplement a more or less vague preposition with a 
more expUdt adverb which follows the noun. Such characteristically 
German prolixity is illustrated by: 

er sieht zum Fenster hinaus he is looking through the window. 
er geht urn den See herum he is walking roimd the lake. 

Thus a simple direction may be supersaturated with particles which are 
at least fifty per cent redimdant, e.g. vom Dotfe aus gehen Sie auf den 
Wald zuy und von dort aus fiber die Brucke kmUbeti nach dem kleinen See 
hin. (You go up towards the forest and thence across the bridge towards 
the little lake.) The separable combination nach . . . hin within the sen- 
tence and the corresponding nach . . her, both meaning towards, must be 
memorized. The preposition nach is equivalent to after in a purely 
temporal sense, illustrated previously, as is the inseparable adverb 
nachher (afterwards). When nach precedes a place-name it signifies to. 
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e.g. nach BerUn ^ to Berlin. Thus nach House gehen means go home in 
contradistinction to zu House sein (be at home). 

The problem of choosing the right word also arises in Gennan--as 
in most European languages other than Anglo-American— whenever 
we use a verb which may have a transitive or intransitive meaning. 
Since most Anglo-American verbs can have both, the choice is one 
from which an English-speaking beginner cannot escape. If the ordinary 
meaning of the verb is transitive, we can use its German equivalent 
reflexively. This trick is useful when there is no explicit object, e.g.: 

er kuhlt die Luft ab he is cooling the air. 
die Luft kuhlt sick ab the air is cooling (itself). 

This construction is common to German and other Teutonic dialects, 
as also to French or Spanish. More usually we have a choice between 
two forms of the verb itself. They may he distinguished by internal 
vowel-changes as on p. 208, or by means of the affix 6e-. This prefix, 
which has lost any specific meaning in English, converts an intransitive 
German verb into its transitive equivalent, i.e. the obligatory form 
when there is a direct object, e.g.: 

INTRANSITIVE TRANSITIVE 

anttoorten (answer) beantworten 
drohen (threaten) bedrohen 

herrschen (rule) beherrschen 

trauem (mourn) betrauem 

urteilen (judge) beurteilen 

The German vocabulary is burdened by an enormous number of 
couplets distinguished by one or another inseparable prtfix. Besides the 
which gives the intransitive German verb an objea in life, one 
prefix, fiffsr-, like its English equivalent (cf. understand— misunderstand) 
has a clearly defined meaning illustrated by: achten — nnssachten (respect 
—despise), gliUken---'emssglucken (succeed — ^fiul), trauen^^-'-emsstrauen 
(trust — ^mistrust). Other common prefixes have no single meaning. Both 
snt- and er^ may signify incipient action like the Latin affix in 
evonescenu Thus we have flanmten—enifianmen (blaze— burst into fiames) 
or errdten (turn red), erkalten (grow cold). In some verb couplets of this 
sort er- signifies getting a result. Thus we have: 

arbeiten (work) erarbeiten (obtain through work) 

betteln (beg) erbettebt (obtain by begging) 

kdmpfen (fight) erkdmpfen (obtain by fig hting ) 

haschen (snatch) erhaschen (obtain by snatchi^) 
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The prefix ver- attached to many verbs which can stand on their own 
legs may have a perfective meanings e.g.: 

hrermen (bum) verbrermen (bum up) 

arheiten (work) verarheiten (work up) 

sckiessen (shoot) verschiessen (shoot away) 

trinken (drink) vertrinken (drink away) 

In another group of such pairs^ the same prefix indicates that the action 
went awry> e.g.: 

biegen (bend) verbiegen (spoil by bending) 

kgen ^ut) verlegen (misplace) 

sprechen (spe^) sich versprechen (commit a slip of the tongue) 
hbren (hear) sich verhdren (hear what has not been said) 

schreiben (write) sich verschrciben (commit a slip of the pen) 

The older Teutonic languages had subjunctive verb forms, past and 
present. In English the only traces of this are (a) the use of were in 
conditional clauses, when the condition is rqected (i.e. hypothetical or 
untrue), as in i/ / were richer ^ I could buy it; (b) in diffident statements 
such as lest it be lost. As we might expea, the German subjunctive 
has been more resistant. The verb sein has present {ich or er sei, wir or 
sie seien) and past {ich or er zodre, wir or sie warm) subjunctive forms. 
So has werdm in the 3rd sing, er werde of the present, and throughout 
the past, wurde-wurden. If we exclude the intimate forms (with du and 
ihr) the only distina present subjunctive form of most other verbs is 
the 3id person singular. It ends in instead of e.g. mache for macht 
(make) or finde for findet. The weak verb has no special past subjunc- 
tive form. That of strong verbs is formed from the ordinary past by 
vowel change and the addition of -a, e,g. gab—-gabe (gave), flog—floge 
(flew). The subjunctive of the present of strong verbs of the nehmenr 
gebm class is formed without the modification of the stem vowel 
(p. 208). Its use in conditional dauses, as in English, is illustrated by: 

Werm ich etwas mehr Geld hdtte, wurde ich zirfriedener sein 
If I had a little more money I should be happier. 

Wemt ich etwas mehr Geld gehabt hdtte, wdre ich zufriedener gewesen 
If I had had a little bit more money I should have been happier. 

The German subjunctive is also used in rq>orted speech, e.g*: 

In seiner Reichstagsrede erkldru Hitler^ er werde bis zum letzten Bluts- 
tropfen Mmpfms dieser Krieg entscheide dber das Schicksal Deutschhmds 
auf tausend Jahre UnauSi etc. 

The subjunctive is also used in indirea questions, e.g. ichfragte tAn, (d> 
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mrmit der A/ieit fertig set ( I asked him if he had finished the job). It 
oocuxs in certain idiomatic expressions, e.g. the set formula for a 
qualified statement in whidi ve might use very nearly : 

Ich aSrefast urns Leben gekmmten I very nearly lost my life. 

Common idioms are: 

da toUren toir jal here we are! 

es koste, teas es nolle cost w^t it may. 

es set dem, dost tr gelogen habe unless he lied about it. 

The grammar of German is difficult; and the aim of the last few 
pages has not been to pretend that it is otherwise. If we want to file the 
innumerable rules and exceptions to the rules in cupboards where we 
can find them, the best we can do is to label ffiem as representative 
exhibits of speech deformities or evolutionary relics. Many of them are 
not essential to anyone who aims at a reading knowledge of the lan- 
guage, or to anyone who wishes to talk German or to listen to German 
broadcasts. For the latter there is some consolation. It is much easier 
to learn to read, m write, or even to speak most languages correctly 
than to interpret them by ear alone. This is not true of German. Ger- 
mans pronounce individual words clearly, and the involved sentences 
of literary German tardy overflow into daily speech. No European 
language is mote easy to recognize when spoken, if the listener has a 
serviceable vocabulary of common words. There is therefore a sharp 
contrast between the merits and defects of German and Chinese 
German combines inflation of word-forms and grammatical conven- 
tions with great phonetic clarity. Chinese unites a maximum of word- 
ectmomy with extreme phonetic subtlety and obscurity. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE LATIN LEGACY 


Four Romance languages, French, Portuguese, Spanish, and Italian, 
are the theme of the nott chapter. Readers of The Loom of Language 
will now know that all of them are descendants of a single tongue, 
Latin. Two thousand five hundred years ago, Latin was the vernacular 
of a modest city-state on die Tiber in Central Italy. From there, mili- 
tary conquest imposed it, first on Ladum and then upon the rest of 
Italy. Other related Italic dialects, together with Etruscan, with the 
Celtic of Lombardy, and with the Greek current in the south of the 
Peninsula and in Sicily, were swamped by the language of Rome itself. 
The subsequent career of Latin was very different firom that of Gredc. 
Outside Greece itself, the Greek language had always been limited to 
coastal belts, because the Greeks were primarily traders, whose home 
was the sea. The Romans were consistently imperialists. Their con- 
quests carried Latin over the North of Ainca, into the Iberian Penin- 
sula, across Gaul from South to North, to the Rhine and East to the 
Danube. In all these parts of the Empire, indigenous languages were 
displaced. Only the vernaculars of Britain and Germany escaped this 
fate. Britain was an island too remote, climatically too unattractive, 
and materially too poor to encourage settlement. Gomany successfully 
resisted further encroachment by defeating the Romans in the swamps 
of the Teutoburger Wald 

In Gaul, Romanization was so rapid and so tiioroug^ that its native 
Celtic disappeared completely a few centuries afta the Gallic War. 
The reason for tiiis is largely a matter of speculation; but one thing is 
certain, Roman overlords did not impose their language upon tl^ 
subjects by force. Sprackpolitik, as once practised by modem European 
states, was no part of their programme. Since Latin was the language of 
administration, knowledge of Latin meant promotion and social dis- 
tinction. So we may presume that the Gaul who wanted to get on 
would learn it. Common people acquired the racy slang of Roman 
soldiers, petty officials, traders, settlers, and slaves, \tiule sons of chi^ 
were nurtured in the more refined idiom of educational establhhments 
which flourished in Marseilles, Autun, Bordeaux, and Lyons. 

When parts of Gaul came under Frankish domination in the fifth 
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century a.d.> tite foreign invaders soon exchanged their Teutonic 
dialea for die language of subjects numerically stronger and culturally 
more advanced. Change of language accompanied a change of heart. 
The Franks embraced the Christian foith, and the official language of 
the Christian fohh was the language of Rome. The impact of Frankish 
upon Gallo-Roman did not affect its structure, though it contributed 
many vrards to its present vocabulary. Several hundreds survive in 
modem French, e.g. atiberge (German Hahagti hut)> gerbe (German 
Garbe, sheaf), hide (German Hag, hedge), hair (German hassen, hate), 
jardin (German Garten, garden), riche (German reich, rich). In addition 
the Franks imported a few suffixes, e.g., -ard as in vieiUard (old man). 

The language which diffused throughout die provinces of foe 
Empire was not foe classical Latin of Tom Brown’s schooldays. It was 
foe Latin spoken by the common people. Ever since Latin had become 
a literary language (in foe third century b.c.) there had been a sharp 
cleavage between popular Latin and foe Latin of foe erudite. In tracing 
the evoludonary history of Romance languages from Latin, we must 
therefore be dear at foe outset about what we mean by Ladn itself. 
When we discuss Frendi, Spanish, or Italian, we axe dealing with 
languages which Frenchmen, Spaniards, or Italians speak. Latin is a term 
used in two senses. It may signify a literary product to cater for foe 
tastes of a social dite. It may also mean foe Uving language imposed on 
a large part of foe dvilized world by Roman arms before foe b^foning 
of the Christian era. 

In die first sense, Latin is foe Latin of classical authors sdected fiir 
study in schools or colleges. It was always, as it is now, a dead language 
because it was never foe language of daily intercourse. It bdongs to an 
epoch when script was not equipped with foe hdps which punctuation 
supplies. Books were not written for rapid reading by b large reading 
public. For both these reasons a wide gap separated foe written from 
die spoken language of any andent people. In andent times what 
remains a gap was a predpitous chasm. 

When we speak of Latin as foe common patent of modem Rcnnanoe 
languages, we mean foe living language which was foe common medium 
of intercourse in Roman Gaul, Roman Spain, and *Itafy during foe 
Empire. For five centuxws two languages, each called Latin, existnl 
side by side in die Roman Empire. While foe language of the ear kqit 
oo the move> the language of foe eye remained static over a period as 
long as that which separates foe Anglo-American of Faraday or Men- 
cken from the English of Chaucer and Langland. Natuxdly, there 
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ate gndatKHU of aitifidali^ within the sermo whanust or cultured 
manner, as wdl as gradations of flexibility within the sermo rmticuSf the 
sermo vufgaris, the semto pedestrisy due sermo usuaUst as its opposite was 
vaxioasly cal^ The Macaulays of classical prose were 1 ms exotic 
than the Gertrude Steins of classical verse, and the Biglow Papers of 
the Golden Age were more colloquial dian the compositions of a 
Roman Burke or a Roman Cadyle. 

Unhappily our mamrials for piecing togetha a satisfltctory picture of 
Latin as a living language are meagre. A few technical treatises, such as 



Fig. 33.— Very Early (6th Century b.c.) Latin Inscription on a Fibula 

(c/tfjp or brooch) 

(Reading from right to left) : 

MANIOS MED FHEPHAKED NUMASIOI 
Mamus made me for Numadus 

N.B.— In later Latin this would read: Mamus mefedt Numasio. 


the Mechanics of Vitruvius, introduce us to words and idioms alien to the 
writings of poets and rhetoricians, as do inscriptions made by people 
with no literary pretensions, the protests of grammarians, then as now 
guardians of scarcity values, expressions which crop up in the comedies 
of Plautus (264-194 B.C.), occasional lapses made by highbrow authors, 
and features common to two or more Romance languages alive to-day. 

From all diese sources we can be certain that the Vulgar Latin whi^ 
asserts itself in Uterature when the acceptance of Christianity promoted 
a new reading public at the beginning of the fourth century a.d., was 
the Latin which citizens of the Empire had used in everyday life 
before the beginning of the Christian era. By the largeness of its appeal, 
Chtistianity helped to heal the breadi between the living and the 
written language. By doing so, it gave Latin a.new lease of life. The 
Latin scriptures, or Fui^dte, arranged by Jerome at the end of die 
fourth century aj>., made it possible for Latin to survive the barbarian 
invasions in an age when the Christian priesthood had become a 
literary craft-union. 

As it spread over North Africa, Spain, and Gaul, this living Ladn 
inevitably acquired local peculiarities due to die speech habits of 
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peoples on whom tt was imposed, and to other drcumstanoes. For 
instance, soldiers, traders, and fimners who settled in the various 
pfovinoes came fitom an Italy where dialea differences abounded. 
Though the Lingua Rouuma thus developed a Gallic, a Spanish, and a 
North Afiican flavour, the language of Gaul and Spain was still essen* 
dally the same when the Empire collapsed; and it must have had 
features which do not appear in the writing of authors who were 
throwing off the tradidonal code. Where contemporary texts &il us we 
have the evidence of its own offspring. If a phonedc trick or a word is 
common to all the Romance languages &om Rumania to Portugal and 
from Sicily to Gaul, we are entitled to assume that it already existed in 
speech once current throughout the Empire. Thus many words which 
must have existed have left no trace in script, e.g. ausare (dare), 
captiare (chase), condnitiare (commence), coraticum (courage), mis- 
culare (mix), mvicare (snow). By inference we can also reconstruct the 
Vulgar Latin parent of the pan-Romance word for to touch (Italian 
toccare, Spanish tocar, French toucher). 

When the curtain lifts ffom the anarchy, devastations, and miseries of 
the Dark Ages, local differences separated languages no longer mutu- 
ally intelligible in the neighbouring speech conununities of Spain and 
Portugal, Provence and northern France, Italy, and Rumania. As a 
language in this sense, distinct ffom written Latin, French was incu- 
bating during the centuries following the disintegration of the Western 
Roman Empire. The first connected French text is the &mous Oaths of 
Stradnnag, publicly sworn in 842 by Louis and Charles, two grandsons 
of Charlemagne. To be understood by the vassals of his brother, Louis 
took the oath in Romance, i.e. French, while his brother pledged him- 
self in German. To the same century belongs a poem on the Martyrdom 
of St. Eulalia. The linguistic unification of France took place during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries when the literary claims of local 
diafects such as Picard, Norman, Burgundian, succumbed to those of 
the dialect of the He-de-FrancOf i.e. Paris and its surroundings. The 
oldest available specimens of Italian — a few lines inserted in a Latin 
charter— go back to the second half of the tendi century. Modem 
Italian, as the accq>ted norm for Italy as a whole, is based on the 
dialect of Florence;, whidi owes its prestige to the worics of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio and their sponsors, the master printers. The 
oldest traces of Spanish occur in chatters and in the Glosses (explana- 
tory notes of scribe or reader) of Silo^ dating fix>m the eleventh century. 
The fint literary monometit is the Cid, composed about 1140. 




Fig. 34.— The Oldest Roman Stone Inscription— The Lapis Niger from 
THE Forum (about 600 b.c.). 

The writing is from right to left 
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The Romance knguages preserve iimumerable common traits. Their 
grammatical features are remaiicably uniform, and they use recog- 
nizably similar words for current things and processes. So it is rela- 
tively easy for anyone who already knows one of them to learn another, 
or for an adult to team more than one of them at the same dme. French 
has travelted forthest away fiom Latin. What essentially distinguishes 
French fiom Italian and Spanish is the obliteration of flexions in 
speedi. From either it is sqparated by radical phonetic changes which 
often make it impossible to identify a French word as a Ladn one 
without knowledge of its history. As a written language, Spanish has 
most fiuthfiiUy preserved the Latin flexions, but it is widely separated 
fiom French and Italian by phonetic peculiarities as well as by a 
large infusion of new wor^ through contact with Arabic-speaking 
peoples during e^t centuries of Moorish occupation. On the whole, 
Italian has changed least It was relatively dose to Latin when Dante 
wrote the Dwim Commedia, and subsequent changes of spelling, pro- 
nunciation, strocture and vocabulary are negligible in comparison with 
what happened to English between the time of Geoffrey Chaucer and 
that of Stuart Chase. 

Latin did not die with the emergence of the neo-Latin or Romance 
languages. It co-existed with them throughout the Middle Ages as the 
medium of teaming and of the Chiurch. Its hold on Europe as an inter- 
lingua weakened only when Protestant-mercantilism fostered the 
linguistic autonomy of nation-states. Pedantic attempts of the humanists 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to substitute the prolix pom- 
posity of Qcero for the homdy idiom of the monasteries hasten^ its 
dtemise. By reviving Latin, the humanists helped to kill it. The last 
English outstanding philosophical work published in Latin was Bacon’s 
Novum Organmh the last English sdendfic work of importance 
Newton’s Prindpia. As a vehicle of scholarship it survived longest in 
the German Universities, then as ever peculiarly insulated from popular 
need and sentiment. In the German States between i68i and 1690, 
more books were printed in Latin than in German, and Latin was still 
the meditun of teachii^ in die German Universities. In 1687, Christian 
Thomasius showed incredible bravado by lecturing in German at 
Leipzig on the wise conduct of life. This deed was branded by bis 
colleagues as an “unexampled horror,” and ted to his expulsion fiom 
Leipzig. Latin has not wholly resigned its claims as a medium of inta- 
national communication. It is still the language in which the Pope 
invcdres divine disapproval of birth control or socialism. 
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CLASSICAL LATIN 

Two oondusions ate oow well established what we ate abk to 
^ean about the living language of the Roman Empiie from insaipttons 
and from writings of authors with no pretensions to literaiy or rhetorical 
skill. One is that it was not so highly inflected as the T.atin of the classics. 
The other is that die word-order was more regular. To emphasize die 
contrast for the benefit of the reader who has not studi^ Latin at 
sdiool, our bird’s-eye view of the Romance Group will bq;in with a 
short account of Qassical Latin. The next fisw pages ate fiir cursory 
reading, and die home-student who aims at becoming mote language- 
consdous may take the opportunity of recafling P-nglish words derived 
finm the Latin roots used in the examples dted. Thus the second 
exampk in the ensuing paragraph {gladHs pitgnant) suggests gladiator, 
gladiolus (why?), in^nsgn, and pugnacity. 

Like the &iglish noun (p. 115 et seq.) bdore the Battle of Hastings, 
the noon of Classical Latin ^d several singular and plural case- 
forms. Old En^h (p. 266) had four: nominative (subject), accusative 
(direct object), genitive (possessive), and dative (indirect object). In 
addition to four case-forms with corresponding names, the singular 
noun of classical Latin sometimes had an ablative case-form 
distinct fi»m the dative, and occasionally a vocative distinct fiom 
nominative. 

In reality, what is called the ablative plural is always identical with 
the dative plural, and the singular ablative of many nouns is not dis- 
tinct fiom the singular dative. So a granunaiian does not necessarily 
signify a specific form of the noun when he speaks of the ablative case. 
The ablative case refers to the form of the noun used by classical 
authors in a variety of situations: e.g. (a) with the partidpk in expres- 
sions such as: the sun having arisen, they set out for home’, (b) where we 
should put in fixmt of an Ei^lish noun the instrumental directive with 
(gladfu pugnant — th^ fight with swords)', from as the ori^ of move- 
ment (oppido fugit — he fled from town); at signifying time (media 
nocta— at midnight), or them (doctior Paub est—he is cleverer than 
Pout). 

If Latin were the living language of a country in close culture- 
contact with the English-speaking world, it might be helpful to empha- 
size its regularities and to give serviceabk rules for recognizing the 
proper case-afiSx for a Latin noun. Since it is not a living language, the 
dtirf reason for discussing the vagaries of the Latin case-system is that 
it helps os to understand some of the diflkienoes betwea noun-endings 
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of modem Romance languages. Another reason for doing so is that it 
darifies the task of language-planning for world peace. For three 
hundred years since the days of Leibniz and Bishop Wilkins, the move- 
ment fin promoting an inter-language which is eaqr to leam has been 
obstructed by the traditional delusion that Latin is peculiar^ lucid and 
“IpgicaL” 

In so far as the adjective hgUal means an 3 rthing when applied to a 
language as a whole, it suggests that there is a reliable link between the 
form and function of words. If this were really true, it would mean 
that Latin is an easy language to leam; and there might be a case fiir 
reinstating it as a medium of international communication. Though no 
one could seriously daim that Latin is as easy to leam as Italian, clas- 
sical scholars rardy disdose the implications of the &ct tibat it is not. 
The tmth is that Italian is simpler to leam, and dierefore better suited 
to international use, because it is the product of a process which was 
going on in the living language of Italy and the Empire, while further 
progress towards greater flexibility and great regularity was arrested in 
Roman literature. 

In text-books of Latin for use in schools the Latin case-forms are set 
forth as if the genitive, dative, and ablative derivatives have a definite 
meaning, like the Finnish case-forms, e.g.: 

homims = of a man. 
hondni = to a man. 
homme = with or hy a man. 

In reality no Latin case-form has a clear-cut meaning of this sort. The 
five or— if we indude a defunct locative (see beUm ) — six possible distina 
case-forms, for which few nouns have more than fi)ur distinct affixes in 
each number, could not conceivably do all the wmh of out En^ish 
directives. In fimt, prepositions were constandy used in Classical Latin. 
Just as P-n glishmen once had to choose particular ca8e-fi>ra)s 26Q 
of adjective or pronoun after particular prepositions, Latin aulhon had 
to choose an ^>propriate case-aflhc for a noun when a prqxmtion came 
before it. Thus the use of case was largely a matter of grammatical 
contexti as in modem German or Old English. 

Even when no preposition accompanies a noun, it is impossible to 
give dear-cut and economical rules fin tiie choice of the case-forms 
whicb Latin authors used. We might be tempted to think tiiat the 
genitive case-affix, which corresponds roughly to the 's cn the apos- 
tn^he of our derivatives father^s or fathers^ has a strai^tfinwaid 
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meaning. Thus some grammar books called the English genitive the 
possessive^ but we have seen (p. ii6) how little connexion it need have 
to any property relationship. It is even more difficult to define the 
Ladn genitive in all circumstances. Grammarians became aware of 
this long ago, and split it into a possessive genitive (cams puellae, the dog 
of the girl), a partitive genitive (pars corporis^ a part of the body), a 
qualitative genitive (homo tnagnae ingetuatatis, a man of great frankness), 
an obfective genitive (laudator temporis actu a booster of bygone times), 
etc. It is doubtful whether such ffistinctions help the victim of classical 
tuition. In Ladn, as in the more highly-inflected living Indo-European 
languages sudi as German and Russian, the genitive is so elusive 
that Hermann Paul, a ffimous German linguist, defined it as the case 
*'that expresses any relation between two nouns.” 

The fimctional obscurities of the cases of Classical Latin, in contra- 
distinction to the well-defined meaning of the case-afiixes in an agglu- 
tinating language such as Finnish, would make it a difficult language, 
even if the case-affixes were fixed as they are fixed in Finnish. The 
truth is that the connexion between form and context is as flimsy as the 
ooxmexion between form and function. The irregularity of Classical 
Latin burdens the memory with an immense variety of forms assigned 
to the same case. Just as English nouns belong to different families based 
on their plural derivatives such as man-men^ ox-oxen^ house-houses^ Latin 
nouns form case-derivatives in many ways. So if you know the genitive 
affix of a particular Latin noun, you caxmot attach it to another without 
courting disaster. According to their endings, Latin nouns have been 
squeezed into five families or declensions^ each of which has its sub- 
divisions. The table opposite gives a specimen of the nominative and 
accusative singular and plural case-forms of each. 

Unlike the Finnish or Hungarian noun, that of Latin has no specific 
trade-mark to show if it is singular or plural. In the first declension for 
instance, a word-form such as rosae is genitive and dative singular, as 
well as nominative plural. In the second declension domino is dative and 
ablative singular, and dontini is genitive singular and nominative plural. 
The accusative, singular and plural, of a neuter noun is always identical 
with the nominative, while the dative plural of every Latin noun tallies 
with the ablative. Case-endings do not always change from one class to 
another. The word dominus, which is of the second declension, has the 
same ending in the nominative and accusative singular as /rucmr, which 
is of the fourth, and a word ending in may belong to the second (agery 
acre) as well as to the third (pater ^ father); while one in -es may be of 
the third (fameSi hunger) and of the fifth (dies^ day). Even within one 
and the same class the genitive plural may show different endings, e.g. 
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1 I 

n 

ni 


SING. 

PLUR. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

SING. 


PLUR. 

NOM. 

rosa 

rosae 

dondnus 

domini 

dux 

\ 



(rose) 


(master) 


(leader) 


- duces 

ACC. 

rosam 

rosas 

donunnm 

dominos 

ducern 

1 




IV 

V 


SING. 

— 

SING. 


PI.UR. 

NOM. 

fructus 

n||H 

dies 

B 



(fruit) 



1 

* dies 

ACC. 

fructwn 

IH 

diem 

1 



canum (of the dogs), dentiwn (of the teeth). Words of the same class with 
identical endings may suffer other modifications, as shown in the 
following list: 


NOMINATIVE 

GENITIVE 

NOMINATIVE 

GENITIVE 

SING. 

SING. 

SING. 

SING. 

iex (law) 

legis 

miles (soldier) 

tmlitis 

judex (judge) 

judicis 

pulvis (dust) 

pulveris 

conjux (husband) 

conjugis 

tempos (time) 

temporis 

nox (night) 

noctis 

opus (work) 

operis 

pes (foot) 

pedis 

sermo (speech) 

sermonis 


There are still classical sdiolars who speak of Latin as an ‘^orderly’’ 
or **bgical” language. Professor E. P. Morris is much nearer to the 
truth when he writes {Principles and Methods in Latin Syntax): 

'The impression of system comes, no doubt, from the way in which 
we learn the facts of inflexion. For the purposes of teaching, the gram- 
mars very properly emphasize as much as possible such measure of 
system as Latin inflexion permits, producing at the beginning of one’s 
acquaintance with Latin the impression of a series of graded forms and 
meanings covering most accurately and completely the whole range of 
expression. But it is obvious that this is a fidse impression, and so &r as 
we retain it we are building up a wrong foundation. Neither the forms 
nor the meanings are S3^tematic. ... A glance at the facts of Latin 
morphology as they are preserved in any full Latin grammar, or in 
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Brugman’s Gnptdrissy or in Lindsay’s Latin Language^ where large 
masses of facts which defy classification are brought together, furnishes 
convincing evidence that irregularity and absence of syston are not 
merely occasional, but are the fundamental characteristics of Latin 
form-building.” 

When Latin became a literary language in the third century b.c., its 
case-system was already withering away. The old instrumental^ if it ever 
had a use^ had merged with the ablative, when th?. latter was coalescing 
with the dative. The locative^ which used to indicate where something 
was, or where it took place, had dwindled to a mere shadow. It survived 
only in place-names, e.g. Romae sum (1 am in Rome), and a few fos- 
silized expressions such as domi (at home), ruri (in the country). The 
vocative, which was a kind of noun-imperative, e.g. et tu Brute (and 
you, O Brutur), as when we use the expression say^ papy differed from 
the nominative only in nouns of the second declension {Brutus or 
Dondnusy Brute or Domne). It was often ignored by classical authors. 

One great difference between popular Latin and the Ladn of the 
literati and rhetoricians is the extent to which prepositions were used. 
While the former made ample use of them, classical authors did so 
with discretion (i.e. their own discretion). In an illuminating passage of 
his Essay on Semantics the French linguist, Br6al, has shown that the 
tendency to use prepositions where literary style dictated that they 
should be left out, was not confined to plebeian or rustic speech. 
Suetonius tells us that the Emperor Augustus himself practised the 
popular custom in the interest of greater clarity, and in defiance of 
literary pedants who considered it more “graceful” and well-bred to 
dispense with prepositions at the risk of being obscure (the prepositions 
quae detractae qfferunt aliquid ohsewritatisy etsi gratiam assent). In the 
long run, the prepositional construction was bound to bring about the 
dimination of the case-marks, because there was no point in preserving 
special signs for relations already indicated, and indicated much more 
explicitly, by the preposition alone. In literary Latin, decay of the case- 
system was arrested for centuries during which it went on unimpeded 
in the living language, and ultimately led to an entirely new type of 
grammar. 

The use of the Latin noun, like the use of the English pronoun, 
involves a dioice of endings chssified according to case and number. 
The use of the adjective involved die same choice, complicated, as in 
Old English or German, by gender. So every Ladn noun, like every 
German or Old English noun, can be assigned to one of three genders. 
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oiasculm^ feminine, neuter, according to die behaviour of an adlecdve 
ootqpkd vrith it, or of the pronoun which replaces it. This peculiar 
gender-distinction which the Indo-European 113 and 114) shares 
widi the Semidc fionily was not based on sex-diffetendation. Except 
where gender distinguished actual sex, whidi was irrelevant to tte 
gender-class of most animals, Latin gender referred to nothing in the 
real world. It was merely a matter of table manners. Nobody, not even 
a poet, would have been able to say why the wall (mums) should be 
masculine, the door (porta) feminine, and the roof (tecUmt) neuter. The 
singular nominative or dicdonary form of many nouns carries no trade- 
mark of the gender-class to which they belong. Pirns (pear-tree) was 
feminine, horius (garden) was masculine, and corpus (body) was 
neuter. 

What labels a Latin, like an Old English,noun as masculine, feminine, 
or neuter is the form of the noun-substitute (pronoun) or of the 
adjective (including demonstratives) which went with it. Excluding 
participles nearly all adjectives of classical Latin can be assigned to two 
types. One type has three sets of case-derivatives, e.g. the nominative 
forms bonusy bona, boman (good). The feminines had endings like 
those of nouns such as porta (door) placed in the first declension, the 
masculine and neuter respecdvely like domirms (master) and bdlum 
(war) in the second declension. To say that a Latin noon is masculine, 
neuter or feminine therefore means that a Latin writer would use the 
masculine, neuter, or feminine forms of such adjectives with it. The 
flexional modifications of the second type are modelled on the nouns 
of the third declension. Most adjectives of this type have a common 
gender form used with either masculine or feminine noims, and a 
separate neuter, e.g. tristis-triste (sad). Some of them, including present 
participles, e.g. cmans (loving), have the same form fiw all three genders, 
e.g. prudens (prudent), velox (quick). The nominative and accusative, 
singular and plural, of the two chief adjectival types ate below: 


(a) bonus (good) (b) tristis (sad) 



MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC.— FEM. 

NEUT. 

NOM. SING. 
ACC. SING. 

bonus 

bonum 

bona 

bonam 

bonum 

tristis 

tristem 

tristc 

NOM. PLUR, 

boni 

bonae 

bona 

tristes 

tristia 

ACC. PLUR. 

bonos 

bonas 
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a is usually true to say diat: (a) most Latin nouns of the porta (door) 
type are feminine, (6) a large majority of Latin nouns which end in 
-us ate masculine, and (c) all Latin nouns that end in -urn ate neumr. 
So it is partly true to say that the noun itself carries the trade-mark of 
its gender. One consequence of the &ct that a large proportion of 
Latin nouns ate labelled in this way, and that a large class of adjectives 
have corresponding affixes appropriate to the same gender, is that the 
Ladn adjective very often carries the same suffiz-as the noun coupled 
with it, e.g. alU muri (high walls), portae novae (new doors), magnum 
m^perhim (great empire). Thus Ladn sentences sometimes recall the 
monomnous sing-song of the Bantu dialects (p. 210). The corre- 
spondence of the Ladn suffixes is less complete than that of the Bantu 
prefixes, because all Ladn adjecdves do not have the same gender- 
forms, and all Ladn nouns assigned to the same declension do not 
betong to the same gender. 

All these trade-marks of the adjecdve have disappeared m English, 
and comparison (black, blacker, blackest) is now its most characteristic 
feature. In Classical Ladn the comparadve and superladve derivadves 
of the adjecdves were also formed synthedcally, i.e. by adding appro- 
priate suffixes to the ordinary or positive root. Originally there must 
have been a great variety of these accredons, but in written Ladn 
comparadve uniformity had been established in favour of -ior (m. or f.) 
or -ius (neut.) corresponding to our -er, and -issimus (-a, -um) corre- 
sponding to our -est, e.g.: fartis (strong)— /ortjw- (stronger)— /ortwswau 
(strongest). A few of the most conunon Ladn adjecdves escaped this 
regularizadon. They had comparative and superladve forms derived 
firom stems other than that of the positive, e.g. bonus (good)— me/ibr 
(better ) — optimus (best). 

The most backward class of words in modem Ei^sh is made up of 
the personal pronouns. In Classical Ladn (p. 310) the personal pronoun 
was a relatively rare intruder. There was litde need for the nominative 
forms I, he, zve, etc., because person was suffidendy indicated by the 
terminal of the verb. Thus vendo could only mean “I sdl,” and vendmus 
could only mean “we sell.” In modem French, English, or German we 
can no loi^ omit the personal pronoun, except when we give a 
ounmand Qmrry!) or find it convenient to be abrapt (couldn't say). In 
speech we usually omit personal pronouns of Italian and Spanish, 
whose verb-endings still indicate person and number dearly, e.g. parlo 
a voi,signore (I am speaking to you. Sir). When Latin authors used ^0 
(I), iu (thou), etc., they did so for the sole purpose of emphasis or con- 
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oast as in Wolsey ’s disasttously-ordeied ^0 et meus rex (I and my King). 
There was no special Latin pronoun of the third person. Its place was 
taken in Qassit^ Latin by the demonstratiTe is, ea, id. This was later 
replaced by die, dla, iUud (that one). 

The fundamental difference between the Latin and the English 


CORA/EHOlhbCino 

IDI^ES COSOI CESOI^ 

HOncoinO-PI wIR V/v\EcOSEA/T|ONT'R 
DVONOPOOpTVMaFVI 5 £VIRO- 
UVciOrA-SCIPiOA/E-FIVIOS- bapbati 
vffiNgy S 01 . • C EA/S OP A» D 1 1 . 1 S • H 1 C- FV ET- A 
WWcEriT-COPilCAAl.EP|AQV£-VPBE\ 
f ^\^wtte aape state b vs - aide-aaereto 

Fig. 35. — ^Funeral Inscription of the Consul L. Cornelius Sapio 
IN AN Early Latin Script (259 b.c.) 

verb-system has been pointed out in Chapter III (p, 107 et seq.). Like 
the Old English verb, the Ladn verb had four kinds or classes of 
flexions, of which three might be described as functional and one, 
mood, depended on context. The first class, based on the personal 
suffixes, dispensed with need for the pronoun-subject, as in Gothic. 
These flexions had already disappeared in the plural of the Old English 
verb, and in the singular they were not more useful than our -5 of the 
third person singular. Differences between corresponding personal 
forms, classified in different tenses^ signified differences of time or 
aspect. In contradistinction to any of the Teutonic languages, including 
Gothic, classical Latin has six tenses, present^ imperfect^ perfect, plu- 
perfect, future, and future perfect. The conventional meaning attached 
to these ^fine-forms or osperZ-forms in text-books has been explained in 
Chapter III (pp. 103-108) which deals with the pretensions of verb- 
chionology in antiquity. 

In reality the terminology of the Latin verb is misleading. The 
imperfixt form, for instance, is usually said to express an act or process 
as going on in the past (pumstrabat, he was showing). It was al^ used 
to denote habitual action (scribebat, he used to write). The perfect 
form stood for two things. It indicated completion of an occurrence, as 

1 . 
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well as die historic past. So Ladn ser^ wmy be rendered in two ways: 
I have mitten, and / mote. The pluperfect signified an action prior to 
some past point qiedfied or imp^ in the statement, as in English he 
had already drunk Ms beer when we armed. The fiitoie perfect indicated 
something anterior to some future action, as in Ae wtU have drunk Ms 
beer when toe arrive. The following table gives the first person forms of 
the tenses of the active voice in two moods; 


I SING. 


INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 

canto 

cantem 

Future 

cantabo 

— 

Imperfect 

cantabam 

cantarem 

Perfect 

cantavi 

cantaverim 

Pluperfect 

cantaveram 

cantavissem 

Future Perfect 

cantavero 

mmmme^mem 


Some, but not all of the Latin tenses, each made up of six distinct 
personal forms, were duplicated for passive use, like the two tenses of 
the Scandinavian verb (p. 120). There were only three tenses to express 
meaning in a passive sense, i.e. to replace the active subject by its 
object. As the Scandinavian passive is recognized by the sufBx -s, the 
Latin passive is recognized by the sufBx -r, e.g. timeo (I fear ) — tinwor 
(I am feared). Classical Latin has no synthetic equivalent of the passive 
perfect, pluperfect, or future perfect. As in English, the passive form of 
the perfect was a roundabout expression, i.e. tsorris ddeta est (the tower 
has been destroyed). Thus the passive voice of the Latin verb at the 
stage when we tet meet it was a ctadc in the imposing flexional arma- 
ture of the Latin verb-system. 

Of nmod litde need be said. Grammarians distinguish three Latin 
moods, die indicative mood or verb-form commonly used when making 
an ostensibly plain statement, the imperative mood or verb-form used 
in command or directions, and the subjunctive mood which is 
variously used in non-committal statements and in subordinate parts of 
a sentence. It is sufficient m say that there is no clear-cut difiference 
between the meaning of the indicative and die subjunctive mood. In 
modem Romance languages die distinction is of litde practical impor- 
tance fi» oonversathin or informal writing. 

In Latin as in Englisb there were many mansions in the veriial house. 
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and we can classify Latin trerbs in fiuxiilies as we can dassify English 
verbs in coeo^ like love or sAooe, and strong types such as the sing and 
drink class, bind and find,bring or think classes, according to the wqr 
they fimn past tense-forms or participles (love-lovedy sing-^ea^sut^t 
drink-drank-drmk, bind-bound, JM-found, tJAsk-thought, bring-broughi). 
School-books arrai^e Ladn verbs in four main fomilies, the sanare, 
monlre, l^ire, and audire types, according to the practioe of Ptisdan, a 
grammarian who lived in the sixtb century A J>. 

A oonsidetable class of Latin verbs are excluded horn the four so- 
called regular conjugations of the school-books as irregular verbs. These 
indude some which have tenses formed from different roots, such as 
fero — carry, I bring — adi, I carried, 1 brought This suggests that the 
uniformity of the regular verb-type is greater than it is. The formal 
similarity of so many Latin verbs placed in the same conjugation is not 
greater than that of the present tense-forms (jcatch and brit^) correspond- 
ing to caught and brought. Analogy is as bad a guide to Latin conjugation > 
as to Latin dedension, particularly as regards the perfect. Of deUo (I 
destroy) the perfect is iuievi, but of moneo (I warn) which appears in the 
same dass, it is numut} of audio (I hear) it is audivi, but of aperio (I open) 
it is aperui. The third conjugation indudes as many different beasts as 
a Zoo, cf. the following list of perfect-formations: — 


PRESENT 

PERFECT 

PRESENT PERFECT 

colligo (I gather) 

coUegi 

ago (I do, drive) 


carpo (I pick) 

carpsi 

jrango (I break) 

fregi 

pono (I put) 

posui 

rumpo (I break) 

rupi 

mitto (I send) 

mist 

cwrro (I run) 

cucurri 

ludo (I play) 

lusi 

tango (I touch) 

tetigi 


An acooimt of the essential peculiarities of Latin would be incom- 
plete if we left out one of the greatest of all difficulties which confront 
the translator. Orthodox linguists sometimes tell a story whidt tuns as 
follows. Rdations between Latin words were dearly indicated by 
flexional marks, and there was therefore no need for fixed word-order. 
Thus the statement the farmer leads the goat could be made in six dif- 
ferent ways, for instance, capram agricola dudt— agricola capram ducit— 
ducit capram agricola, etc. ^^ch one you chose was latgdy a question 
of emphasis. It did not vitally affect foe meaning. Such freedom was 
possible because subject {agrkblcil and object {capram) were labelled as 
such by riieir affixes. Once the unstressed mdings were ruined through 
phonetic decay, Latin developed auxiliaries and a fixed word-otda. 

Thus far the dominie. Nobody who has wasted a painfbl youdi in 
bringing together what Latin authors had tom asunder, mr in sqNoating 
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what should never have been tx^ether, will deny that the word-order 
of literary Latin was amazingly '^firee.” In reality, this so-called free 
word-order was the greatest impediment to quick grasp of texts, 
never composed, as are modem books, for rapid reading by working 
people. The traditional narrative, as told above, omits to mention 
the circumstance that the Latin of selected school texts existed on 
wax or papyrus. It was not the language which Romans used when 
they talked to one another. The crossword puz^es of Qcero and his 
contemporaries, like the English of Gertrude Stein or James Joyce, had 
little to do with the character of the language they spoke. It was the 
exclusive speciality of literary coteries tyrannized by oulence, mesmer- 
ized by metre, and enslaved by Greek models. Classical Latin belongs 
to a period more than a thousand years before the printing-press 
democratized reading and promoted systematic conventions of punc- 
tuation, and other devices which have healed the breach between the 
human eye and the human ear. We do not know the exact nature of 
the word-order which Cicero used when bawling out to his slave; but 
there can be little doubt that it was as fixed as that of colloquial Italian. 
The homely Latin of the Vulgate, though not an accurate record of 
spoken Latin, probably stands nearer to it than the writings of any 
classical author. Here is a passage from the parable of the prodigal son : 

Et abiit, et adhaesit uni 
And he went and joined one 

cwium Thorns illim, Et misit ilium 
of the citizens of that coimtry. And he sent him 

m vUlcm mam ut pasceret porcos, Et cupiebat 
to his fium to feed the pigs. And he longed 

mplere ventrem suum de siliquis quas 

to fill his belly with the husks which 

parci manducabant. Et nemo Uli dabat. 

the pigs ate. And nobody gave him anything. 

In se autem reversusy dixit: quanti 
After having come to himself he said: How many 

mercenarH in dome patris mei abundant panibusy 
servants in the house of my fother have bread enough 

ego autem hie fame pereo. 

while I am dying here firom hunger. 

LATIN AS A LIVING LANGUAGE 

By tile time the Western Roman Empire collapsed, case-distinction 
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of the noun had almost disappeared. Sdudats used to discuss udiether 
filed word-order and the use of prepositions led to the elunination of 
the case-marks, or whether slurring and decay of case-marics whidi 
were not stressed broi^bt in prepositions and fixed word-order. Un- 

mRRnWR]VIT13q^HRC!l51RR-J 

RRTOqTfRfiiiFnwvfflRiiqaqq 

^R]VlTH=IRy3-5l3^3^^iVTH3m 

ni«VnC]VT«fR3>K]H1-^|;ilHH3-3 
H3aw V>f>IR>13-ttiVafFa T^HRII R 
mRHHR^nv;iVHI>HRT^F3IM 
.513TTR8VgnH1V;]f^k513^351 

Fig. 36. — OscAN Inscription from Pompeii 
(Reading from right to left.) 

doubtedly the first is nearer the truth than the second. Thus A. D. 
Sheffield explains in Grammar and Thinking: 

‘Thonetic change . . . was the proximate cause of the ‘decay’ of in- 
flexions; but no mere physical cause can be viewed as acting upon 
speech regardless of men’s expressive intention in speaking. Before the 
analytical means of showing sentence-relations had developed, any 
tendency to slur relating endings would be constantly checked by the 
speaker’s need of making himself understood. The change, therefore, 
more likely proceeded as follows: Fixed word-order began to appear 
within the inflected languages simply as a result of growing orderliness 
of thought. Relating particles were at the same time added to inflected 
words wherever the inflexional meaning was vague. After word-order 
had acquired functional value, and the more precise relating-words were 
current, relating endings lost their importance, and would become 
assimilated, slurred, and dropped, from the natural tendency of speakers 
to trouble themselves over no more speech-material than is needed to 
convey their thought.” 

The first case-casualty was the genitive. Caesar himself had written 
pauci de nostris (a few of ours), which in modem Italian is pochi dei 
nostri. Without doubt this was the way in which common people of 
Vergil’s time talked. Towards the end of the Empire the use of the 
ablative with de had universally displaced the old genitive without 
a preposition, and we come across such modem forms as de pomis^ 
equivalent to the modem French de$ pammes (some apples), or film de 
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rtge, equivafeat to the Fiench lefils du roi (kixig’s sod). By the begmouig 
of t^ third century, the noun genitive survived only in set expressions 
sudi as boiae dies, whidi is die French bmM, our Monday or lunar day. 

The dative^ or case of giving, though mote resistant had a rival at an 
early date. The accusative had kmg been used widi die pieposidon ad 
(to). Thus Plautus writes ad carm^ficem dabo (I shall give to the execu- 
tioner), where Cicero would have written carmfid dabo if he had been 
discussing so fiimiliar a Roman figure; and « temple t^ulation of 
57 B.C., i.e. during the Golden Era of Latinity, contains sipecuma ad id 
ten^bm data erit Qf money should be given to this temple). Eventually 
a sqiatate daihe (as opposed to ablative) flexional form of the noun 
disappeared with the genitive, except in Dacia (Rumania), where traces 
of it survive to-dtQT. So popular Latin may be said to have taken the same 
road as Teutonic languages such as F.ng1ish and Dutch, vdiidi have of 
and to, or tun and oon, for de and od (French de and d) of Vulgar LatiiL 

In the later days of the Roman Empire, phonetic decay of the ter- 
minals led to further dbanges. A final -m which was the accusative 
trade-made of feminine and masculine nouns, had disappeared at an 
earlier date. The unstressed vowels -u and -t of the affixes gave place 
to -o and -e. So the distinction between accusative and ablative case- 
fiirms ffided out. Thus canem (accus.), cam (dat.), and cane (ablat.) of 
cams (nomin.) merged in the single oblique (p. Ii6) case-form cane (dog). 
Since the first century a.d. the ablative had been confused with the 
accusative (rf* plural nouns. In an inscription fix>m Pompeii, am discentes 
(with the pupils) is used for the classical am discentibus. 

Before the ffillof the Empire tite five declensions of our Latin gram- 
mar-books had dwindled to three. The fifth noun-family had joined 
the first (Latin facies, figure; Vulgar Latin /acta; Frentffi face), and 
the fourth had joined the second (Latin fructus, &uit; Vulgar Latin 
fiructu', Italian frutto), as brother which had joined the oxen class 
(pLiratiiawi) in Alqx^ooa- tiines has now joinBd the same daas as fflotiier 
(pL nu^heri). When the Latin dialects began to diverge after the fall 
of Rome, Latin declension was probably reduced to the forms as 
shown in the table on the opposite page. 

In the spdken Latin of Itdy a final r, like a final t had ceased to be 
beard tong befitre Qoero’s rime, and no efforts of the grammarian could 
bring it back. Hence tiie bradxted -s of horn and cabaUos in our table. 
Partly under the influence oftite school, the West pre s erve d it. In qioken 
Ftoi^ it became siknt before the end of the Middle Ages. In Spanish 
itsurvives till this d^ and isnowthe characteristic mark of the phind. 
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Furttaer dmpMcatiofis followed. The disthicdim between nommatlve 
oblique case has disappeared in all modem Romance languages. 
Italian territory the obUque form of the plural disappeared. Only 
nominative survived (Latin tram (nom. pi.) — ^Ital^ rmm). In 
France, in Spain, and in Portugal the nominative phnal disappeared. 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


1 NOM. 

OBL. 

NOM. 

OBL. 

I 

luna 

lune 

luna{s) 


(moon) 1 

1 

1 (moons) 

11 

caballu(s) 

caballu 

caballi 

caiballo{s) 


(horse) 

(horses) 

III 

caniis) 

cant 

1 

cane(s) 


(dog) 

(dogs) 


and the oblique (originally accusative) form with a final $ took its place 
(Latin acc. pi. muros — French ttmrs). Case distinction died last in Gaul. 
In the oldest French and Provencal texts some nouns sdll preserve 
the distinction between a subjea and an object case as the following 
table shows: 


Vulgar 

Latin 

Old 

French 


SINOVLAR 


PLUSAL 


NOM. 

OBL. 

NOM. 

OBL. 

murw 

fnuru 

mun 

muros 

murs 

mur 

mur 

murs 


Modem 

French 


mur 


tram 


The case-marks of the adjective shared the same fote as those the 
noon. Meanwhile sq>arate neuter forms disappeared. There were two 
reasons why the noun-form came nearer to that c/£ the adjective. One 
is foe disappearance of two families of noun-behaviour owing to foe 
absorption ^ the fourth and fifth declensicms (p. 317) so that foe 
characteristic corresponded to those of one or other remaining 
families of nouns. The other was regularization of foe gender^-dasses. 
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For instancy names of trees assigned to tfae second declension of 
Classical Latin were feminine^ though they had the nominative nin gnluT 
afSz -«r of masculine adjectives. Similarly the first declension, mainly 
made of feminine nouns such as r^im (queen) included masculine 
words such as nauta (sailor) and poeta (poet). Tree-names which were 
feminine like popuha (poplar) of which the French is peuplier have 
become masculine in modem Romance languages. 

The disappearance of a distinct neuter fonn't^'the adjective or, what 
comes to the same thing, a neuter class of nouns, had already begun in 
dassical times. Authors near to the people would write dorsus (back) 
for dorsuHtt or caelus for caelum. In so far as all Latin nouns which have 
the nominative singular aflfa -urn were neuter, their diatacter was 
obliterated by the phonetic decay of the final consonant, ->», like the 
decay of the distinctive masculine or feminine accusative case-mark. 
In late Latin the drift from neuter to masculine became a headlong 
retreat. Hence most Latin neuter nouns which survive in modem 
Rtmumce languages ate now placed in the masculine gender-dass; and 
anyone who has learned a little Latin can usually apply his knowledge 
of Latin genders with success, i.e. masculine and fe minine nouns retain 
tiie same gender, and neuters become masculine. Thus vinum (wine), 
mperium (empire) and regmm (a kingdom) become (fe) um, (wi) empire, 
and (Is) r^ne in French. The exceptions to this rule are few, and some 
of them ate explicable. In so fiur as the nominative or accusative plural 
ending of Latin neuter nouns was -a, it was the same as the nominative 
isingulgr of the mote tyincal feminine noun-class represented by porta 
If the meaning of a Latin neuter was such that the plural could be used 
in a collective sense, or for a pair (cf. news or scissors), it could be used 
in a aitigtiinT context. Thus the Latin neuter plural, folia (foliage) 
becomes the singular feminine la feuille for a leaf in modem French. 

The reader has already had a hint about how knowledge of the forms 
of the noun in Vulgar Latin throws light on the different types of plural 
formation in the modem Romance languages. The greater luxuriance 
of the Latin adjective also hdps us to understand the different types of 
adjective concord which have survived. Latin adjectives for the most 
part belong to the three-gender type bonus, -a, nm, or to the two- 
gender dass trisHs-triste (sad), utilis-utile (useful) or facilis-facile (easy). 
The disappearance of the neuter means tiiat survivors of the thr^ 
gender class now have only masculine and feminine fimns — Spanish 
buesuhbuena (six^.), buenos-huenas (pi.); Italian buom-buona, buom- 
buone; Frendi bon-bonne, hons-bormes The sutvivors of the two-gender 
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cisss in Fifindh^ Spanish9 and Italian have only one fi>nn. From thw 
daas of adjective gender-concord has disappeared, as for all English 
adjectives. 

Unlike Greek Classical Latin did not possess what graxnmarians 
the ^'definite article.’* Wherever we find this definite article in modem 
European languages, it can be traced back to a demonstrative which 
lost its pointmg power in the course of dme. Thus our is a 

weakened form of ihaiy and the unaccented det in German dit Ochs 

ROMANCE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


(First and Second Persons — ^Unstressed^ Forms) 




FRENCH 

PORTUGUESE 

1 SPANISH 

ITALIAN 

LATIN 

I 


ic 

1 eu 


yo 

io 

ego 

ME 




ME 

mi 

me (acc,) 







mihi (daU) 

(THOO) 




TU 



(THEE) 




TE 

1 

ti 

te (acc.) 
tibi (dat.) 

WE 

1 


n6s 


1 nosotros 

nol 

nos 

US 

1 

1 

-nous 


1 


ci 

nos (acc.) 

J 



nos 

nobis (dot.) 

(nom.) 

' 


v6s 


vosotros 

voi 

VOS 

YOU 


» vous 





VOS (acc.) 
vobis (dat.) 

(obi.) 

- 


VOS 

! 

os 

vi 


(the ox) began as the der we have in dir Mam (that man). The definite 
article of modem languages, including English, French, and German, 
rarely lives up to its name. On the contrary, it often has a generalizing, 
i.e. indefinite function, e.g. the cat is a domestic ammal. So if we say 
that Latin had not yet evolved an article, we really mean that the 
Latin demonstrative had not yet come down in the world. Litecaiy 

* Unstressed forms » subject, direct object, and indirect object forms. Ex- 
cept when the same as the stressed (p. 363), they are never used cffter a preposi- 
tion. The Spanish nosotros, vosotros are out of step with their equivalents m 
Latin, Italian, or French. They date &om the late Middle Ages and are com- 
binations of iK)5, VOS with otros (others). Both have feminine forms — nosotras, 
vosotros. The French also combine nous or vous with autres (others) when they 
use either in a sense excluding Individuals of a second group, e.g. nous autres 
Franfaisee (we French women). Italians have the same trick (not altre^ etc.). In 
Spanish the combination has replaced the pronoun itself, i.e. vosotros « you. 
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Latin \ra8 embarrassingly rich in demonstratives. There wde is- ea- id, 
fin refinring to someth^ prevbusly mentioned; hie- haec- hoc, for 
this near me; iste- ista- istud, for that nearyou,ot Oust of yours’, and We- 
iOa- iUttd, for that yonder. The fiirst survives in our abbreviation, i.e. for 
id est (that is). 

Thou^ the hterati may have striven to make a teal distinction 


ROMANCE PRONOUNS OF THE TH^ PERSON 
(Unsthessed Forms) 




FRENCH 

PORTUGUESE 

SPANISH 

ITALIAN 

HE 



Ale 

a 

egli, esso 

HIM 


le 

o 

le (or lo) 

lo 

(to) HIM 

lui 

Ihe 

le 

gli 

SHE 


elle 

ela 

ella 

ella, essa 

HER 


la 

a 

la 

(to) HER 

lui 

ihe 

ie 

THEY j 

[ (masc.) 

ils 

61es 

ellos 

essi, loro 

[(fern.) 

elles 

elas 

ellas 

esse, loro 

THEM 1 

[ (masc.) 

les 

os (or los) 

los 

U 

[(fern.) 


as (or las) 

las 

le 

(to) THEM 

leur 

Ihes 

les 

loro 

1 

Reflexive 





(himself, herself, 
itself, themselves) 


SB 


SI 


between the four demonstratives, it is more than doubtful whefoet the 
fine shades of meaning which grammarians assign to foem played any 
part in living speech. At least this is certain. When Latin spread beyond 
Italy and was imposed upon conquered peoples, a distinction ceased to 
exist. Two of them (is Ate) completely disappeared. Thtoi^ use 
and abuse the meaning of the other pair (ille and iste) had dianged 
considerably. People used them with less discrimination in the closing 
years of the Empire. They had lost their full power as pointer-words. 
Except in Iberian Latin iste disappeared. The same period also gave 
l»iih to the indefinite article (a or on in English) of which the primary 
function is to introduce something not yet mentioned. For t^ pur- 
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pose Classical Latin had the sroid quidcmt and in ptqndar speech 
or infomud wiitii^, die numeral totus, una, mum (e.g. unus servus, 
a slave, a certain slave) sros used for h. Only the latter is used in the 
Vulgate, svhete it is burdened with as mudi or as Utde meaning as the 
indefinite ardde of modem French or English. 

The fiite of the pointer-words is mixed up with the history of the 
perscmal pronoun. The terminal of a Latin verb suffidently indicated 
the pronoun subject, and die nominative pronouns ^o, tu, nos, vos, 
were used to give emphasis. In Vulgar as in Classical Latin there 
was no specific emphatic nominative form of the pronoun in the third 
person analogous to tu, etc. When it was necessary to indicate 
what the personal flexion of the verb could not indicate, i.e. which of 
several individuals was the subject, a demonstrative, eventually tile, 
3 la, iHud (Le. that one) took the place of he, she, or it. The demonstra- 
tive was therefore a pronoun as well as a definite artide at the time 
when divergence of the Romance dialects occurred. The result of 
this split personality is that Romance dialects now contain a group 
of words whidi are similar in form, but have different meanings. 
Thus the word equivalent to rAe in one may be the word equivalent 
\30 her in another, or to than in a third. This curious nexus of dements, 
whidi are identical in form but differ in function is illustrated in the 
accompanying highly schematic diagrams (pp. 329 and 330). 

Like Scandinavian languages, Latin had two possessive forms of the 
pronoun of the third person. One died childless. Only the reflexive suus, 
sua, sttum left descendants in the modem Romance dialects. Like the 
Swedish sin, sttt, stno, any of its derivative forms could mean his, her, 
or its. The gender was fixed by the noun it qualified, and not by the 
noun whidi it replaced, in. the feminine case-derivative would be used 
witii mater or rtgina, a masculine with pater at dondnus, and a neuter 
with helium or hnpenum. 

Another difference between Classical and Vulgar Latin is important 
in connexion with the adjective of modem Romance languages. In 
Classical Latin comparison was flexional. There was only one excep- 
tion. The comparative of adjectives ending in -tws (e.g. arduus, ardimus) 
was not formed in the regular way by adding the suffix -tor. To avoid 
the ugly dash of three vowels («-i-o-r) the literati used the periphrastic 
construction magts arduus (more arduous) with the corresponding 
superlative maxime arduus (most arduous). Popular speech had em- 
ployed this handy periphrasis dsewhere. Thus nautus used magis aptsa 
(more suitable), or plus miser (more miserable). In the living language 
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dim was dius tbe same oompedtion between ^thesis and isolation 
as we now see in English (cf. pretty-prettiert handsome-miTe handsome). 
In later Ladn die plus and magis tri^ became die ptevailitig pattern. 
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Rnmaou, Spain, aiul Portugal adopted (Rumaniaa ffloi, Spanidi 

0idi, Fottagneae mas), wbik Itafy and Gaol embraced pto (Italian fOt, 
Frendi pbo). Latin adjectives comparable to English good, better, best, 
with comparative and superlative finms derived £com other roots, 
resisted dds change, and ate now islands of iiregolatitjr in an ocean of 
order. They appear in the table of irregular companson (p. 337). In 
all Romance languages the ordinary superlative is formed by putting 
the definite article in front of the comparative form e.g. Spanish mds 
rico (tidier), dmdsrico (the richest). Spanish and Italian have adjectival 
forms of the same pattern as the Latin superlative widi the terminal 
•issmus, but they ate not equivalent to superlatioes m the grammatical 
sense of the term. The terminal •frmo (-a) of Spanish or -isstmo (-a) 
of Italian signifies exceedingly as in the exdamation bravo bravissimo! 
or in the mode of address used in letters carissima (dearest). These 
syndietic superlatives re-introduced by die learned should be used 
sparingly. Spanish muy or Italian molto both meaning very, replace 
them adequately in most situations, e.g. Spanish es nwy no) (he is very 
tidi) fiv es riqiddmo 

The Spanish and Italian artide before the superlative drops out 
when the latter Mows immediately after a noun. French retains the 
artide, e.g. 

EngHsh the richest maa 

Spaaisk el hombre mis rioo. 

Italian I’uomo pih ricco. 

French fhomme le plus riche. 

The comparative paitide corresponding to En^ish Om is ^ in 
Frendi and Spanish e.g. French fdus tirr^ qidm lapin (shier than a 
rabbit). Italian uses di (Latin de), e.g. i pH povero dime (Jot is poorer 
than I). In Spanish and French tie also occurs, but confined to situations 
in which tkm is followed by a numeral, e.g. Spanish metros de cuatro 
dta (less than four days), Frendi pirn de trots siicles (more than three 
centuries). 

REGULAR COMPARISON 



FRENCH 

SPANISH 

UTIN 

ITALIAN 

hot 

chaud 

ddido 

calidus 

caldo 

hotter 

plus chaud 

idiscilido 

calidior 

pih caldo (di) 

(than) 

(q«c) 

(que) 

(quam) 


ho^t 

le plus chaud 

el xn&s c&lido 

calidissimus 

ilpih caldo 


(de) 

(de) 


(di) 

as hot as 

aussi chaud 

tan dUido 

tarn calidus 

cos) caldo come 


que 

oomo 

quam 
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In Teutonic languages the adverb may be the same as the neuter 
singular (Scandinavian) or the predicative form of the adjective (Gee- 
man). English alone is encumboed with a special form (p. iii). Classi- 
cal Latin had several types of adverbs derived from adjectives. In 
modem Romance languages, nearly all the irregular ones have disap- 
peared. Notable eiceptions ate bene and male. In French these have 
become bien-mal, in Italian bene-male, and in Spanish btenmial. The 
previous luxuriance of adverbs formed from adjecdve-toots has given 
place to a standardized pattern like the English -ly derivative. French 
adverbs ate formed by adding -ment to the adjective, e.g. facile-facile- 
ment. The procedure is the same throughout the Western Romance 
languages. In Italian the corresponding fcmns are facUe-fadlmente, and 
in Spanish fdal-fdabnente. 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON OF ROMANCE ADJECTIVES'* 


ENGLISH 

FBENCH 

SPANISH 

LATIN 

ITALIAN 

good 

bon (-lie) 

bueno (-a) 

1 bonitf (-a» -tiifi) 

buono (-a) 

better 

meilleur (-e) 

mejor 
(fnds bueno) 

melior 

migliore 
(piii buono) 

best 

lemeillenr 

el mejor 

optimii' 

il migliore 

bad 

mauvais (-e) 

malo 


cattivo (-a) 

worse 

plus mauvais 
(ptre) 

peor 

(mds malo) 

pejor 

peggiore 
(piii cattivo) 

worst 

le plus mauvais 
(fe pin) 

el peor 

pessimus 

U peggiore 

big 

grand (-e) 

grande 

magnio 

grande 

bigger 

plus grand 

m^ grande 
(me^yor) 

major 

pib grande 
(maggiore) 

biggest 

le plus grand 

el mds grande 

tnawimt/* 

il piti grande 

amnll 

petit (-e) 

pequefio (-a) 

parvitf 

piccolo (-a) 

smaller 

plus petit 
(iffofifdre) 

mds pequeiio 
(menor) 

minor 

piti piccolo 
(ndnore) 

smallest 

le plus petit 
(le maindre) 

el mds pequeiio 

miniiTitfjt 

il pit piccolo 


The germ of diis new structure appears in Classical Latin. When the 
Roman wanted to indicate that something was done in a certain way, 
he sometimes used the ablative ijnente) of mens (mind), and qualified it 
by means of an appropriate adjective, e.g. obstmata mente (with an 
obstinate mind), or bona mente (in good fiaith.) Since mente always 

* In italics aitematives wbidi have a more restricted use in common apeedi 
In French only bon hat no r^ular comparative. 
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foOowed close upon the heels of the adjectiTe, it lost its ibimei inde- 
peodenoe and became a formative element, eventually used tvithout 
involving anybody’s mental processes, e.g. sola menu (French sadement) 
in place of singulariter (alone). Finally -mente fused with the adjective 
i.e. with its feminine singular form. In Spanish it keeps a trace of its 
separate identity. The Spaniard usually attaches -mente only to the 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON OF ROMANCE ADVERBS 


ENGUSH 

1 FRENCH 

SPANISH 

LATIN 

ITALIAN 

well 

bien 

bene 

bene 

better 

mieux 

mejor 

melius 

meglio 

best 

le mieux 

lo mejor 

{optime) 

il meglio 

badly, ill 

mal 

male 

male 

worse 

plus mal {pis) 

peor 

pejus 

peggio 

worst 

le plus mal 

lo peor 

{pessimum) 

il peggio 

little 

peu 

poco 

paucum 

pooo 

less 

moins 

menos 

minus 

meno 

least 

le moins 

lo menos 

{mirdme) 

il meno 

very, much 

beaucoup 

mudho 

multutn 

molto 

more 

plus 

mds 

plus 

pih 

most 

le plus 

lo m^ 

{plurimum) 

il pih 


final one when several advabs follow one another, e.g. kabla clarot 
concisa y elegantemenU (he speaks clearly, concisely, and elegantly). I'his 
was also the custom in Old French, e.g. umele et dolce mente for hwrble- 
ment et doueement (humbly and quietly). 

One striking difference between the Romance languages and their 
Teutonic contemporaries is the variety of tense-forms which th^ 
possess. This is not because the fiezional system of the Latin verb 
escaped the general process of flexional decay common to other classes 
of words in die living language. In later Latin verb-forms of the classical 
authors were largely superseded by new ones whidi remain the basis of 
conjugation in the Romance languages. The passive fiexion disap- 
peared, as it is now disappearing in Scandinavian dialects. Its place was 
taken partly by the active, partly by a roundabout expression con- 
sistently made up of the past participle and die auxiliary esse, to be. 
Where classical authors had used the present tense of the latter 
(traditus est, he has been betrayed) to express completed acdon, later 
authors used it for action in progress (cf. the French, il est train » he 
is being betrayed), and other tenses were used to build up similar 
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oonstrucdoii8,e.g. traditusfidt (he was betrayed), or traditus erit (he wiU 
be betrayed). 

Two tense*fi)rms of Classical Latin (future and future perfect) 
disappeared. A third (jdupafect) survived only in Iberian Latin; and a 
fourth lost some of its former territory. To indicate completion of a 
process or its final result, Latin, like (^er Indo-Eiuopean langnag ea 
had a verb-form, the perfect, which corresponds roughly to our com- 

PRESENT AND IMPERFECT TENSE-FORMS OF ROMANCE 

VERBS 



FRENCH 

SPANISH 

LATIN 

ITALIAN 

I love^ 

i’aime 

amo 

amo 

amo 

etc. 

tu aimes 

amas 

amas 

ami 


il aime 

ama 

amat 

ama 


nous aimons 

amamos 

amamus 

amiamo 


VOU8 aimez 

amiis 

amads 

amate 


ils aiment 

aman 

amant 

amano 

I was 

j’aimais 

amaba 

amabam 

amavo 

loving. 

tu aimais 

amabas 

amabas 

amavi 

etc. 

0 aimait 

amaba 

amabat 

amava 


nous aimions 

amdbamos 

amabamus 

amavamo 


vous aimiez 

amabais 

amabatis 

amavate 


ils aimaient 

amaban 

amabant 

amavano 


pound past, e.g. from scribere (to write), seripsi (I have written), but 
Caesar writes of himself, Caesar ttrhem occsspatam hcbet, which is 
roughly equivalent to Caesar has occupied the dty, and Qcero himself 
writes, scriptum habeo (I have written), satis habeo deUberatum (I have 
deliboated enough). In late Latin tiie old synthetic perfect form 
(cantaoi = I have song) was gradually ousted by tiie periphrastic 
construction with fuAere (to have) or esse (to be), i.e. cantaoi by cantaium 
habeo, and reverts (I have returned) by reversus sum. The syntiietic 
form remained, but came to be confined te the fonctum of a past 
definite (casstavi = I sang). As such it still persists in literary Ftesssii, 
as in spoken or written Spanish and Italian (he sang: Latin cantaoU, 
Frendi tt chanta, Spanish ccmtb, Italian cantb). Frenchmen never 
use it in conversation or informal vniting. 

Another tense-form which disappeared in the later stages of living 
Intin was the dassical future. While the verb to have kq>t its indepen- 
dence as a helper to indicate past time, the new analytical future to 
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« 4 iidi it also ooutribiited fonned the basis of a fiedi fleadonal tense- 
form (jpp. 105 and 106). This new analytical JuUire makes its q>pear- 
anoe in the first century aj>. Its predecessor had two endtdy different 
forms. Of dico (I say) the future was dicam (I shall say), and of laoo (I 
wash) it was lavdbo (I shall wash). In die second century a.d. the 
dassical future had lost caste, and people resorted to affective cir- 
cumlocutions sudi as voh laoare (I will wash), dd>etis laoare (you 


THE FUTURE TENSE OF A ROMANCE VERB 


ENGLISH 

loveCinfin.) 


1 have 

I shall 

thou hast 

thou wilt 

be has 

he will 

we 'I 

we shall 

you >have 

you will 

they 1 

they wiU 


Hove 


SKBNCH 

aimer 

j’ai i’aimerat 

tu as tu aimeras 

il a il aimera 

nousavons nous aimerons 
vous avez vous aimerez 
ils om ils aimeront 


SPANISH 


XTALXAN 


amar 

yo he yo axnar^ 

tti has amar&s 

d ha il amar4 

nosotros hemos nosotros amaremos 
vosotxos hab^ vosotros amar^is 
ellos ban ellos amar&n 


amare 

io ho io amerb 

tu hai tu amerai 

egli ha egli amera 

noi abbiamo noi ameremo 

voi avete voi amerete 

essi hanno essi ameranno 


shall wash)^ vado (or eo) lavare (1 am going to wash), or lavare hdheo 
(I have to wash). Of these helpers, habere prevailed in all of the written 
Romance languages except in Rumania, where we hear to-day vatu 
cdnti. Elsewhere hdbere^ which usually followed the infinitive, got 
glued to it, as explained on p. io6. 

In our outline of Qassical Latin nothing has been said about nega- 
tion, To give a statement a negative meaning, ne was used in archaic 
Latin, but it could also label a question* as such. In Classical Latin, 
it is replaced by the stronger non^ a contraction of ne and unum (lit. not 
one). In daily speech, Latin-speaking peoples used to strengthen the 
particle by adding another word for something small or valueless. They 
said I can*t see a speck (Latin punctwn), toe haven*t had a crunA (Latin 
tmcam), I toonH drink a drop (Latin guitanii. In the modem Romance 
languages the negative partide is still the Latin non (Italian non, Spanish 
* Qf. Yea have mi understood this^ 
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fiOi Portuguese nSo, Rumanian nu)y to which some such emphasizing 
element may be added; and in French a double-barrelled negation 
(ne-pas) is obligatory. It arose in the following way. In Old French, 



The language itself^ possibly Etruscan, is undedphered. The writing is from 
left to right, from right to left, vertically upwards or vertically downwards. 


nm had just become nen^ and later ne. It was often strengthened by 
other words. Some of them tallied with ones used in Vulgar Latin as 
above. One was new: 


je ne vats paint 
je ne tnange tme 
je ne bats gautu 
ie ne marche pas 


I don’t see a speck. 

I don’t eat a crumb. 

I don’t drink a drop. 

I don’t do a step— from Latin passut. 
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The n^adve value of »e in the combinations in this list infected its 
bedfellows, which lost their original manning and am now used only 
as negative particles. Two of them, mte and goutte, eventually disap- 
peared. Two otiien, pas and have survived. By the sizteenth 
century it was the rule to use one of them in any native statement. 
To-day the most common form is ne-pas, and ne-poitU is onfy for 
emphasis. If ne is accompanied by another native sudi as personne 
(nobody), rien (nothing), or jamais (never), the latter replace pas or 
pouUi e.g. U m me visits jamais (he never looks me up). In popular 
French the process has gone further. While in Old French the pas was 
mote often omitted than not, you now hear French people drop the 
emasculated ne and Sdyj’aime pas pa (I don’t like it), or il dart pas (he 
doesn’t sleep). The French particle ne also keeps company with que and 
guire in a sense which does not imply negation. When que replaces pas, it 
signifies only, e.g. je n’ai que deux sous (I have only a penny). When 
takes its place, it means scarcely, e.g.je ne la comusis guire (I hardly 
know her). Corresponding to the French ne . . . que for only we have the 
Italian non . . . c/^. 

If we recall the wide range of only in English (p. 274) this construction 
should not puzzle us. As an adverb only, as its equivalent ffiere(y,involves 
a qualified negative. It implies no more {and no less) than, no better than 
os not .. . toith the exception. Thus a Frenchman sa3rs U tCa qu'un oeU 
(he has no mote than one eye, he has only one eye) or je ne boss qtiasa 
repos (I don’t drink except at meals, I only drink at meals). This 
adverbial use of only in Romance as in Teutonic (p. 274) languages is 
quite distinct from that of the adjectival only meaning sole, solitary, 
single, alone, or unique. For only as adjective we have seul{e) or less 
common, unique in French, solo as unico in Italian (Spattish sob or 
dnico). 

School-book knowledge of Latin does not always help us to link up 
a Romance word with its Latin forenmner. As a living language, Latin 
had a large stock of words which dassical authors never used. Where 
they would write equus for horse, iter for journey, os for mouth, ^nis 
for fire, comdere for eat, a citizen of the Empire would say cabalha 
(Frendi cheval, Spanish cabalb, Italian cavalb)', viaticum (French 
voyt^ Spanish vicqe, Italian viaggb); buca (French boudie, Spanish 
boca, Italian bocca); focus (French feu, Spanish fuego, Italian fuoco)’, 
manducare, lit. to chew (French manger, Italian margiare). In the 
sdiool-bcxks the Latin word for house is domus, which was tiie name 
for the house of the well-to-do. Beside it Latin had casa, vriiich 
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tignified die aort of house udth whkb most Romans had to be oontent 
Casa survives in Spanidi and Italian, French has nudsm derived from 
MMmrio (mansion). Many words current in Romance languages go bad: 
to diminutive fonos whidh abounded in Vulgar Latin, e.g. auriada 
(little ear) for the classical auris (French oreilk, Italian orecekio, Spanish 
artg'a), gemcubm (little knee) for the classical genu (Frendi genou, 
Italian ginocchio). 

Though their common parentage has equipped die Romance dialects 
with an immense stock of recognizably similar words, some of the mote 
oomnKni ones ate totally different. For the aa of speaking, classical 
Latin had two words, ioqui and fabulart. The first was high-flown, the 
second informal. Logui has disappeared, while the latter survives as 
hdblar (see p. 249) in Spanish. Italy and France on the other hand 
borrowed a word ffom church language, parabuiare (French parler, 
Italian parlare). It comes from the Latin word parabula (Greek para- 
bole). By metaphor the gospel parables^ i.e. Christ’s word, came to 
mean word in general. Its semantic journey did not stop there. In its 
Spanish form (palabra) it degenerated fimm the speech of prophets to 
the speech of natives in the colonies, hence palaver, A similar cleavage 
is illustrated by the word for shoulder. In Spanish it is hombro, corre- 
sponding with the Latin word humerus. The French is ipaule, 
and, like the Italian spalla, goes back to the Latin equivalent (spatula) 
for the shoulder-blade. Classical Latin had two words for 
beautiful. One was pulcher, which was ceremonial. The other, formosus 
fixim forma, might be rendered by shapely. The former disappeared 
everywhere. The latter survived in Spain (hermoso) and Rumania 
(Jrwnos). The common people of Rome said bellus (pretty), instead of 
pulcher or formosus. This word lives on in French (beau masc., belk 
fern.), in Italian and Spanish (beUo-bdla). 

THE IBERIAM DIALECTS 

Roman rule extended over more than six hundred years in the 
Iberian peninsula. Centuries before its end the speech of tte conqueror 
had superseded that of the vanquished. The last reference to it is in 
the Annals of Tacitus. According to him a Tatiagonian peasant under 
torture “cried out in the language of his finefediets.” By that time 
Spain was completely Romanized. Seneca, Quintilian, and Martial were 
all Spaniards. 

A splinter of an earlier type of speech survives as Basque, vriiich 
people still speak on French and Spanish sdl at the western end g£ the 
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Pyienees. Beftne the planes of Hitki and Mussdini eained death tm 
them, Basque was the tmigue of about half a milium people. Spanish 
Latin has survived all invasions of histodc times. At the bq;inning 
of die fifth century Germanic hordes, induding the Vandals who 
gave their name to (o)Andalosia, overran die Peninsufa. Then die 
West Goths ruled fia over two centuries, with Toledo as their c^taL 
After them came the Arabs and Moors firmn Afiica. The Muslims uho 
subdued the whole country with the eacepdon of the Asturian moun- 
tains, did not inmrfete with die religion or language of the people, and 
intermattiage was common under a benign rqpme. The Spanish 
national hero, Rodri^ Diez de Bivar, otherwise called the Ctd, fought 
both for infidels and Quisdarts. Cruelty and intoletance came widi the 
reconquista started by Catholic princes in the unsubdued North. 

The Catholic conquest of lost territory slowly spread fen-wise 
towards the South, ending in 1492, when Ferdinand and Isabella 
appropriated Granada for the sacrament of inquisitorial fire. During 
the Moorish occupation the speech of the Peninsula was sdll a mixture 
of dialects descended ficom Vulgar Ladn. In the East, and mote closely 
akin to the Provencal of South France, there was Catalan; in the Nordi, 
LeoneUj Aragmese, and Asturian'f in the centre CastUiani in the West^ 
induding Portugal, Galician. From Portugal, already a semi-indepm- 
dent province in the deventh centuryand foremost as a maritime power 
under Henry the Navigator, what was originally a Galician dialect was 
carried to Madeira and the Azores, later to Brazil. In the neighbour- 
hood of 50 million people now speak Portuguese. This figure indudes 
about 40 million inhabitants of Brazil, which became a sovereign 
state in 1822. 

In Spain itsdf the emergence of a common standard was early. At 
the suggestion of Alfonso X, the Cortes of 1253 made the usage of 
Toledo the pattern of oorrea Spanish. Like Madrid and Burgos, 
Toledo was in Casdle. Castilian, at first the vernacular of a handful 
of fi)lk in the Cantabrian mountains on the Basque border, thus became 
what is now the official language of about ninety million people, 
itirlmting 23 Spaniards, 16 million Mexicans, 13 million Argen- 

tinians, 30 million oiriTwis of other South or Central American states, 
3 millions in the Antilles, and one million in the Philippine Islands. 
American Spanish has some Andalusian features, partly because 
«^ grants to the New World came mainly from the South, and partly 
because Cadiz was the commerdal centre of the colonies. 

’Hie vocabulary fi* teiriiocy so repeatedly invaded inevitably has a 
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luge admiztuie of non-Ladn words. Gennanic tribes left fewer traces 
than in French, and these few connected with war and feudal institu- 
tions. A&any hundreds of Arabic words bear testimony to what Spain 
owes to a dvilization vastly superior to its Catholic successor. The 
sample printed below shovrs how Arabic infected all levels of the 
Spanish vocabulary. The ubiquitous al- of algAra is the Arabic artide 
glued on to its noun. 



ARABIC 

SPANISH 

poor, paltry 

misqln 

mezquino 

water-mill 

as-s^yat 

aceha 

mayor 

al-qlidi 

alcalde 

constable 

al-wazir 

alguadl 

suburb 

ar-rabad 

arrabal 

drain 

al-balld*at 

albahal 

dstem 

al-mbb 

aljibe 

cofGm 

at-tibut 

ataiid 

young com 

al-qasil 

alcacel 

jessamine 

yUsamin 

jazmin 

alcohol 

al-quhl 

alcohol 

lute 

al-‘ad 

laM 


None the kss, the Spanish vocabulary is essentially a basic stratum 
of Vulgar with a superstructure of Classical Latin. The same is true of 
Portuguese, which has fewer Basque and more French loan-words. 
Otherwise the verbal stock-in-trade of the two Iberian dialects is 
similar. Needless to say, a few very common things have different 
Spanish and Portuguese, as some common things have different Scots, 
American, and En^ish names, e.g. ; 



SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

child 

niho 

crian^> menino (a) 

dog 

perro 

cao 

knee 

rodilla 

joelho 

window 

ventana 

janela 

street 

calle 

rua 

hat 

sombrero 

chap^u 

knife 

cuchillo 

&ca 


It is not a hard task for anyone who has mastered one of the two 
o ffi rinl Iberian languages, and has learned the tricks of identifying 
cognate though apparently dissimilar words, to read a newspaper 
printed in the othn one. A similar statement would not hold good fat 
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oonversatton. The phonetic differences between Spanish and Portu- 
guese PTC sharp. The outstanding ones are summarized below: 

(i) like French, Portuguese has nasalized vowels, and even (unlike 
French) nasalized diphthongs. Nasalization has come about when a 
vowel preceded m or n. These two consonants may be silent, or may have 
disappeared in writing. The til ("*) over the nasal vowel is then the tomb- 
stone of one or other, as the French weeps over a departed s, e.g. 
Spanish Iona (wool), Portuguese IS; Spanish sm (are), Portuguese 
s&oi Spanish cristiano (Christian), Portuguese cristdo; Spanish pan 
(bread), Portuguese pao; Spanish huen (good), Portuguese bm; Spanish 
fin (end), Portuguese /im. 

(ii) Between vowels Portuguese suppresses the Latin /, e.g. Latin 
caelum (sky), Spanish os/o, Portuguese edui Latin salute (health), 
Spanish salud^ Portuguese saMei Latin volare (fly), Spanish volar y Portu- 
guese yoar. The loss of I extends to the definite article and the corre- 
sponding unstressed pronouns of the third person, i.e. o and a, or, and or, 
for what were once lo and la, lot and las. Thus o porto ^ the port. 
Through agglutination of the article with the preposition de or ady we 
get do and da, dos and das, or ao and d,aos and ds, whidi recall the French 
forms duy des, or au, aux. 

(Hi) llie initial Vulgar Latin el, fly ply which often becomes ll in 
Spanish, change to the ch (as in champagne) of Portuguese, e.g. Spanish 
Have (key), lleno (full), llama (flame), Portuguese chavcy cheioy chama 
(French defy plebiy flamme). On this account the equi^ence of one 
small group of words is impossible to detect without a knowledge of 
sound-shifts. 

(iv) The initial Vulgar Latin / which often degenerates to a silent h in 
Spanish remains in Portuguese, e.g. Portuguese filho (son), Spanish hijo, 

(v) WhUe Portuguese stressed vowels o and e are conservative, they 
are replaced in Spanish by the diphthongs ue and te, e.g. Portuguese 
pema (leg), nove (nine), porta (door), Spanish piemoy nuevey puerta. 

(vi) Portuguese orthography shares with French the accents ^ 

The acute accent labels as su^ an open and stressed vowel, the drcum- 
flez a closed and stressed one, e.g. powder (Spanish polvo)y pdr, put 
(Spanish poner). 

Grammatical differences between the two dialects are trifling. Por- 
tuguese discarded haver (Spanish haber) as a helper verb at an early 
date. As such it persists only in set expressions. Its modem equivalent 
is ter (Spanish tener). Hence tenhoamado (I have loved), ienho chegado 
(I have arrived), for the Spanish he amado and he ll^ado. Both 
lai^iuages favour diminutives. The Spanish fieivourite is -tto, the Portu- 
guese -mAo. In one way Portuguese still lingers behind modem Spanish, 
French, or Italian. The agglutination of the infinitive with habere to 
form the future and the conditional is incomplete. In an affirmative 
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statemeot the personal pronoun may slip between the infinitive' and the 
auxiliary, e.g. dxMm^ (lit. tell me you have = you will tell me), 
dar-^os-emos (lit. give you we have = we shall give you). 

niENCH 

The first Romance language to have a considerable literature was a 
dialea of the Midiy i.e. South of France. This Provm^ had a flotirish* 
iog cult of romantic poetry greatly influenced by Moorish culture. Its 
modem representatives are hayseed dialects of ilie same region. Closdy 
related to it is the vernacular of die Spanish province of Catalonia, 
induding its capital, Barcdona. 

What is now French b^an as the dialect of the Parisian bourgeoisie 
Owing to the political, cultural, and economic predominance of the 
capital, it spread throughout the monarchy, submerged local dialects and 
encroached upon Breton, whidb is a Cdtic, and Flemish, which is a 
Teumnic language. It is now the daily speech of half Bdgium, and of 
substantial minorities in Switzerland and Canada. In 1926 a compact 
body of 40 million European people habitually used French, 37 milli ons 
in France itself, exduding the bilingual Bretons, Alsatians, and Cor- 
sicans, 3 million Belgians and nearly a million Swiss. Outside Europe 
about three and a half millions in the French (or former French) 
dependendes and a million and a half Canadians use it daily. Canadian 
French has archaic and dialect peculiarities due to long linguistic 
isolaticm and the influence of early emigrants from Normandy. 

French has twice enjoyed immense prestige abroad, first during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries when the victorious Crusaders earned 
it to Jerusalem, Antioch, Cyprus, Constantinople, Egypt, and Tunis, and 
again in the seventeeth and eighteenth. Five years before the Revolu- 
tion the Royal Academy of Berlin set the following questions as theme 
for a prize competition: what has made the French hmguage universal, 
why does it merit this prerogative and can we presume that it will 
teep it? The winnei was a French wit and chauvinist, named lUvatol 
Rivarol’s answer to the first and second was that French owed its 
prestige to its intrinsic merits, that is to say, to the order and construc- 
tion of the sentence. (“What is not c:lear is not French. What is not 
clear is sdll English, Italian, Greek, or Latin.”) 

This is nonsense, as is the plea of some interlinguists, including the 
late Havelock Ellis, for revival of Frendi as a world auxiliary. Its 
vogue as a medium of diplomacy was partly due to the fiux that it 
was already a highly standarclized language, but fiir mote to a sue- 
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cession extrinsic dicumstances. From the Treaty Westphalia 
(1648) till the collapse of Napoleon, Fiance was usually in a position 
to (Uctate die terms of her treaties on the ccmtinent. Before the period of 
enlightenment which preceded die Revolution the Court of Versailles 
was the cultural citadel of Absolutism. The Encydofnedists were the 
commercial tiavellets of English radonalism and the revolutionary 
wars emblazoned the fome of French culture in a new stratum of 
European society. The Empire reinforced its prestige, but provoked 
a nationalistic reaction throughout Europe. After the defeat of Bona- 
parte its influence receded in Scandiravian countries, among the 
Russian aristocracy in Russia, where official foreign correspondence 
was conducted in French till about 1840, and in Egypt under the 
impact of British imperialism. Though it still has ostentation-value 
as a female embellishment in well-to-do circles, unfimruliarity with 
Frendr no longer stamps a poson as an ignoramus among educated 
people. Nddier Lloyd Ge(«ge nor Wilson could converse with the 
Tiger in his own tongue. That they could discuss the spoils without 
recourse to an interpreter was because Clemenceau bad lived in the 
United States. 

ITAUAN AMD RUMANIAN 

The three Latin dialects discussed in the last few pages have trans- 
gressed the boundaries of sovereign states. Italian and Rumanian are 
essentially national, and otiier Latin descendants, e.g. Romansch in 
Swhzeris^ ate local splinters, on all fours with Welsh or Scots Gaelic. 

Phonetically Italian has kept doset to Latin than Spanish or Ftendi, 
and its vocabulary has assimilated fewer loan-words. The oldest avail- 
able specimens of Italian (aj>. 960 and 964) occur in Latin documents 
as fimnulae repeated by witnesses in coimexion with the spedflcation of 
boundaries. Written records ate sparse till the thirteenth century. By 
tiien Italy again had a literature of its own. The dominant dialea 
was that of Roroice, which owed its prestige to the poems of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacdo, to a flourishing textile industry and 
wealthy Kanlrfng houses. It has changed remarkably little since Dante’s 
rime- In 1926 there were 41 millitm Italians in the Peninsula, in Sicily, 
and in Sardinia. Less rh*" a quarter of a million account for Italian 
minorities either in Switzerland or in Corsica. 

Biimaniii corresponds loughfy to the Roman province Dacia under 
the Emperor Trajan. From one pdnt of view its dfidal language is the 
RngKah ot Posian (p. 4ID) ttf'the Latin fiunil^. Stcange-looking words 
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of Vulgar Latin origin mingle with Bulgarian, Albanian, Hungarian, 
Greek, and Turkish intruders. The Slavonic loan-words predominate. 
Apart fimn its hybrid character, comparison with English or Persian 
breaks down. Rumanian grammar has not undergone great simplifica- 
tion. One odd feature mentioned on p. 280 is reminiscent of the Scandi- 
navian clan. In the eastern Empire, Vulgar Latin fiivoured the post- 
posited article, e.g. homo Ule, rather than the more western Ole horn. 
For that reason, the article is now agglutinated to the end of many 
Rumanian nouns in such contractions as omul — homo Ole (the man), 
lupul = lupu Ole (±e wolf), cdinde — cane Ole (the dog). Earliest 
Rumanian documents do not go back mote than four hundred years 
and are ecclesiastical. To-day 15 million people speak the language. 

FURTHER READING 

BOtmaEZ EUments de Unguistique Romane. 

GRANDGENT An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, 



CHAPTER IX 


MODERN DESCENDANTS OF LATIN 

A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF FRENCH, SPANISH, 
PORTUGUESE, AND ITALIAN GRAMMAR 

On the whole, differeaoes betweea modem descendants of Latin are 
less than differences between the two main branches of the Teutonic 
Eunily. The Teutonic dialects had drifted apart before differentiation 
of the Romance languages began. The Romance languages have many 
common features which they share with Vulgar Ladn, and others 
which are products of parallel evolution. Because it is the most r^ular 
representative of the group, Italian offers the least difficulty to a be- 
ginner, especially to anyone who intends merely U> get a reading 
knowledge of it. Our bird’s-eye view will therefore deal mainly with 
Spanish and Frendi. We shall discuss them together. The teadei 
can assemble information appropriate to individual needs from dif- 
ferent sections of this diapter, from tables printed dsewhete, or 
feom relevant remarks in other chapters. With ^ aid of a dictionary 
the reader, vdio is learning Portuguese or intends to do so, will be able 
to supplement previous tables of essential words (Chapters V and 
VIII or dsewhere) listing only French, Spanish, and Italiim items. 

The standpoint of the Locwt is practical. Our definition of 

grammar is knowledge essential for intelligible correspondence in a 
language or for ability to read it, other than information contained in a 
good dictionary. So we shall not waste space over what is common to the 
idiom of our own language and to that of those dealt with in diis chap- 
ter. What the home student cannot find in a dictionary are tricks of 
expression or characteristics of word-equivalence peatUar to them. 
There are illustrations of outstanding features of word-order in the 
Romance languages in Chapter IV, p. 153 et seq., and hints about 
pnmtmciation of French, Italian, and Spanish in Qiapter VI, p. 254 et 
$eq. All there is need to say about comparison of the adjective is in Chap- 
ter VIII 0 ^. 333-337)> Other grammatical peculiarities of Spanish, 
Portuguese, Ftendi, or Italian essential for reading or writing know- 
ledge ate included m three topics: (a) ctmcord of noun and adjective. 
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including plural formation; (b) vagaries of the delSnite artide and of the 
pronoun; (c) verb flexion. 

Of the Romance dialects dealt with, English-speaking people find 
Spanish easier than French. Italian is more easy than either. This is so 
for several reasons: (i) the soimds of Spanish (or Italian) are much more 
like those we ourselves use; (ii) the spelling conventions of Spanish and 
Italian are much more consistent than those of French; (iii) the Latin 
origin of the older — and therefore many of the more familiar— -French 
words is hard to recognize, and they are therefore difficult to identify 
with English words of Ladn origin (p. 238); (iv) the entire apparatus of 
noun-adjective fiezion is immensely more regular in Spanish and in 
Italian than in French. Thus the rules for plural formation of nouns 
admit less exceptions, and, what is more important, it is easier to 
detect the gender-dass of a notm from its ending. Apart from the greater 
regularity of their flexions, there are other features whidi bring Spanish 
or Italian into line with Anglo-American usage. One is a peculiar durative 
construction, equivalent to our own in expressions such bs I was waiting 

NOUN AND ADJECTIVE 

The only flexion of the noun now left in Romance languages marks 
distinction between singular and plural. In comparison with that of 
Teutonic languages other than English, plural formation of any Ro- 
mance language is remarkably regular. On paper the typical plural 
ending of Spanish^ Portuguescy and French nouns and adjectives is -5, as in 
English. This is partly due to the mastery (p. 327) of the oblique, in 
competition with the subjea, case-form. Otherwise the masculine 
singular form of French nouns might also end in -r, as do a few sur- 
vivors, c.g.fih (son) and some proper names such as Charles. 

Luddly for anyone who intends to learn the language, the regularity 
of Italian noun-adjective concord approaches that of Esperanto. 
Whether singular or plural, native Italian nouns end in a vowel. The 
subject case {see p. 327) of the Latin noun is the one which has sur- 
vived in both numbers. Thus most Italian singular nouns end in 
-a, if feminine, or -o (cf. muro on p. 327) if masculine, according as 
they come from Latin ones of the first and second dedensions. Most of 
the remainder are survivors of Ae third, and end in -a. In Ae plural, 
•a dianges to -e (Latin -ae) and -o or -a changes to -1. These rules 
admit very few exceptions. The only notable ones are; 

id) Three common nouns have irregular plurals; uonuh-uomim (man- 
men), mogHe^fnogli (wife-wives), hue-dmoi (ox-cn). 

(^) Masculine nouns of which Ae singular ending is an unstressed 
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-a take -f in the plural, e.g. poeta-poeti (poet-s), tema^temi 
(theme-s), dramma-dramtm (drama-s). 

(^) Some descendants of Latin neuters have singular masculine and 
plural feminine forms, e.g. VuovoAe uova (the egg-s). We also 
have to use the plural tenninal -u for braccio, l^ro, gmocMo 
(arm, lip, knee) as for U dito-U dita (the finger-s) when we refer 
to a pair. These have alternate masculine plural forms with the 
ending -i, as have frutto (fruit), legno (wood), dito (finger), 
osso (bone). 

id) Monosyllables, and all nouns which end in a stressed vowel are 
invariant like our sheepi e.g. la dttd-de cittd (the dty — ^the cities). 

(e) In conformity with the consistent spelling rules of Italian (p. 354) 
a hard G before the singular terminals -O or -A becomes GH 
before the plural -I or «E, e.g. lago~laghi (lake-s), luQgo^hioghi 
(place-s). Likewise the hard C of the feminine sin^lar becomes 
CH, e.g. ofnica-andche (£riend-s). Masculine nouns ffu^ retain 
the hard sound, t.g.ft 40 coifuochi (fire-8),,^-^/tt (fig-s), stomaco^ 
nomacht. Many masculines with final -CO have the soft sound 
of C before I in the plural, e.g. amiahandd (£hend-s), medico^ 
medicii porco^porci (pigs). 

The regular types are illustrated by: 


corona 

anno 

fiore 

(crown) 

(year) 

(flower) 

corone 

anm 

fiori 

(crowns) 

(years) 

(flowers) 


Plural formation in Spanish or Portuguese is as regular as in English. 
All plural Spanish nouns end with -S. There is one noteworthy irregu- 
larity. Singular nouns which end in a consonant, in y, or an accented 
vowel take -es, e.g.: 


corona 

ano 

hombre 

flof 

(crown) 

(year) 

(man) 

(flower) 

coronas 

ofior 

hombres 

flares 

(crowns) 

(years) 

(men) 

(flowers) 


The same rule applies to Portuguese nouns, e.g. Uvro-divTos (book- 
books), penapenas (pen-pens). Portuguese nouns which end in 
change it usually to des in the plural, e.g. nagdo^nagdes (nation-s). Nouns 
ending in -a/, -e/, -0/, -id, form the plural in -ou, -eu, -ots, -uu, e.g. 
papelpapeis (paper-papers). Noiins ending in sn change it to •w, e.g. 
hcmem^homens (man-men). 

There is this difference between French on the one hand and Spanish 
or Portuguese on the other. The Frendi plural -<S, like so many other 
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flemonalgurvivals of the written language, IS often nothing more than a 
oonTention of the printed or written page. Unless the next word b^ins 
widi a vowel — or a mute H (p. 258}— the plural -S is a dead letter. 
When it does precede a word b^inning with a vowel, it sounds like a. 
Odierwise flezknial distinction between singular and plural in spoken 
French is usually guaranteed only by the presence of the definite article 
le (masc. sing.), la (fian. sing.), or les (plur.); and t^ Frendi use their 
definite article ftn mote than we use our own. In j&c^ it has become a 
sort of nunAer-pnfix. 

A smaO group of French nouns has not yet been brought into line with 
the prevailing pattern. The singular endings -ail or -al change to -aux in 
the plural, e.g. tmaU-imaux, hSpital-hdpttaux. Apart from these, there are 
a few vestiges of audible number-distihction. The French word for the 
eye, has the irregular plural lesyaix. The ox, le baenf and the e gg. 

lose their final -/in the spoken plural — les bieafs (pronounced bS), 
les ceufs (pronounced S). You will not be speaking the French of the 
text-book if you forget these irr^ularities and pronounce the plural of 
ceufs and bceitfs like the singular, or say les eeOs for les yeux, but you will 
be understood. You are merely doing what millions of m^est French- 
men themselves do. All that needs to be added is that nouns with the 
singular endings -au, -eau, -eu and -ou take -x instead of -5 in the plural 
(e.g. cheveux, hair, eaux, waters, genoux, knees). This again is a paper 
^tinction. The x is silent btfore a consonant, and pronounced as if it 
were z when the next word begins with a vowel. 

To replace a French, Portuguese, Spanish, or Italian noun by the 
tight pronoun, and to choose the right form of the adjective or the 
article to accompany it, we need to know the gender dass to which 
it belongs. Any noim of a modem Romance language falls into one 
of two gender classes, masculine and feminine. Sometimes its mean- 
ing helps us m identify the gender dass of a Romance noon. Three 
rules apply to the group as a whole: (a) male human beings and male 
domestic animals are masculine, female human beings and female 
domestic animals feminine; (p) names of days, months, and compass 
bearings are masculine; (c) most metals and trees are masculine, most 
fruits feminine. The reader can turn to the exhibits of Part IV ro test 
these rules and to note exceptions. 

Usually, we have to rely as best we can on the endings as already 
illustrated by reference to Italian nouns. Two dues have turned up in 
what has gone before: 

(g) Descendants of Latin masculines and neuters with the nominative 
singular endings -US and -UM are nearly always masculine. In 
Spanish, Portuguese, Itelian, the corresponding terminal » -O. 
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More often than not;» French descendants of this class end in a 
consonant. 

Cb) Descendants of Latin feminines with the nominative singular 
ending -A are also feminine and retain the same terminal in 
Spanish and Portuguese, as in Italian. In Frendi it usually 
makes way for a mute -E. Portuguese nouns endmg in ^ao 
(Latin •~tione) are feminine. 

These two clues tell us how to deal with the enormous class of 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese nouns which have the singular ter- 
minals -O (masc.) or -A (Jem.). Among Latin nouns which did not have 
the characteristic masculine, neuter or feminine endings -US, -UM, -A 
in the nominative singular some had terminals which stamp the gender 
class of their descendants throughout the group. In the following list 
the Latin equivalent is the ablative case form 


LATIN 

CTALIAN 

SPANISH 

FRENCH 

MASCULINE 




-ALE 

-ALE 

-AL 

Canale 

canale 

canal 

-ENTE 

-ENTH 

-ENT 

accidente 

accidente 

accident 

FEMININE 




-lONE 

-lONE 

-ION 

natume 

nazione 

nacidn 

nation 

-ATE 

-A 

-AD 

-6 

libertate 

liherta 

Ubertad 

liberU 

-TUDINE 

-TUDINE 

-TUD 

-TUDB 

gratitudine 

gratitudine 

grantud 

gratitude 


Latin abstract nouns with the ablative singular terminal -are were 
masculine. Their descendants stick to their original gender in Spanish 
and Italian, but have become effeminate in French: 


LATIN 

ITALIAM 

SPANISH 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

damore 

il damore 

el clamor 

la clameur 

clamour 

colore 

il colore 

d color 

la couleur 

colour 

dolore 

il dolore 

d dolor 

la douleur 

pain 

pudore 

il pudore 

d pudor 

lapudeur 

modesty 

sapore 

il sapore 

d sabor 

la saveur 

taste (savour 

vapore 

il vapore 

d vapor 

M 

la vapeur 

steam, vapour 
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Rules of this sort are not absclutely reliable. Even if a noun is mascu- 
line or feminine in Latin, its descendant in a daughter dialect does not 
invariably fall into the same gender-dass. Consequently knowledge of 
one Romance language is not an it^alUble guide to gender in another. 
This is illustrated by the following list; 



LATIN 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

ITALIAN 

flore 

C^onwr), m. 

fleur, f. 

fior, f.. 

fiore, m. 

lepore 

{hare)y m. 

li^vre, m. 

liebre, f. 

lepre, f. 

limite 

Qimit)y m. 

limite, f. 

limite, m. 

li^te, m. 

pulvere 

idust)y m. 

poudre, f. 

polvo, m. 

polvere, f. 

sanguine (hlood)y m. 

sang, m. 

sangre, f. 

sangue, m. 

aestate 

(jaimmer)y f. 

My m. 

estio, m. 

estate, f . 

dente 

{tooth)y m. 

dent, f. 

diente, m. 

dente, m. 

fironte 

(forehead)y f. 

; front, m. 

frente, f. 

fronte, f. 

arte 

(art), t 

art, m. 

arte, m. or f. 

arte, f. 


A single common exception to the rule that Italian and Spanish 
-O nouns are masculine is the word for handy which is feminine. 
Thus the white hand is la mono blanca (Span.), la mono bianca (Italian). 
Italian nouns of the minority dass, i.e. those which do not have the 
singular terminals -o or -a end in -£ and are either masculine or 
feminine. There is an class in Spanish and Portuguese, and an 
even larger group of Spanish and Portuguese norms which end in a 
consonant. Spanish nouns which have the singular endings -D or -Z 
are usually feminine. 

Spaniards make a peculiar distinction between animate and inanimate 
objects. When the direct object is a person or its pronoun equivalent (de- 
monstrative, interrogative, relative, and indefmite), it must be preceded by 
the preposition a, e.g. veo a Don Juan (I see Don Juan) i no he visto a nadie 
(I have seen nobody ) ; but veo la plaza (I see the square). The preposition 
a may also be used when the object is a familiar animal, e.g. llama al 
perroy he calls the dog. We omit it after tener (have) and querer (want), 
but not when tener means hold or querer means love, e.g. tengo a nd amiga 
(I am holding my friend). 


LATIN 

ITALIAN 

SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

FRENCH 

ENGUSH 

ovo 

uovo 

huevo 

6vo 

<sut 

ggg 

vino 

vino 

vino 

vinho 

vin 

wine 

anno 

anno 

a£Lo 

ano 

an 

year 

aqua 

acqua 

agua 

^igua 

eau 

water 

porta 

porta 

puerta 

porta 

porte 

door 

bucca 

bocca 

boca 

bdca 

bouche 

mouxh 
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Rdadvdy few Ftendi nouns have an e^tUcit gender label like the 
•O ot -A endings Spanish, Portuguese^ and Italian. The oiipnal 
Latin vowel terminals which hdp to mark the gender of the Spanish, 
Portuguese, or Italian noun have disappeared or have chang^ past 
recognition. The preceding examples ($. 354) illustrate this. 

The followii^ rules ate useful to the student of Ftendi, and die 
b^inner vdio is not familiar with Latin or with another Romance 
language should learn diem. French nouns ate: 

(a) MASCnuKB if they end in: — 

(i) -AGE, -AIRE, -EGE, -OIRE, -EAU. 

(ii) -£ (excluding those ending in -T£ and -Tl£). 

Examples: Phiritage, inheritance le Idboratmre, laboratory 
le vestiaire, doak-room & vaisseau, vessel, ship 
le eollige, college le eongit leave 

(b) FBMININB if they end in: 

(i) -Tfi and -Tifi. 

(ii) -fiE. 

(iii) -E preceded by one or more consonants (e.g. -ak, -ok, 
•life; -be, -ce, -de; -fe, -ne, -pe). 

Examples: la vaniti, vanity Farrioie, arrival 

VamitU, friendship la viande, meat 

In all Romance languages the behaviour of the adjective tallies dosely 
with that of the noun, and in all of them there are two dasses. What is 
always the larger class is made up of adjecdves widi four forms, Le. 
separate masculine and feminine forms both singular and plural. The 
smaller dass is genderless. Adjecdves of this type have only two forms, 
singular and phuaL The singular forms of Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Italian adjecdves of the larger dass have the terminals -O (masc.) or 
-A (feoL). The genderless Italian adjecdve has die singular terminal -E, 
as have many genderless Spanish and Portuguese adjecdves. Singular 
forms of othn genderless Spanish and Portuguese adjecdves end in a 
consonant. The plural forms of all Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
adjecdves follow the same ruk: the plural form of the adjectioe is like the 
plural form of a noun with the same sit^tdar ending. 

The foUowing examples therefore illustrate all essential rules for use 
of the Italian adjecdve: 
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un lihto gidllo (a yellow book) tm Duce hquace (a talkative leader) 

Uhri gialU fellow books) Duct loquaci (talkative leaders) 

una nazione ricca (a rich nation) una maccMnafcrte (a strong machine) 

naziom ricche (rich nations) macMneforti (strong machines) 


The Spanish eqtdvalents for black, poor, and common sufficiently 
illustrate the use of appropriate forms of the Spanish or Portuguese 
adjective: 


Sing. Masc. negro 

Sing. Fendn. negra 

Plur. Masc. negros ^ 

PluT. Femin. negras J 


pobre comdn 

pobres comunes 


There is one noteworthy exception to the rules illustrated by these 
examples. Adjectives signifying nationality take the feminine terminals 
-a or - 05 ^ even if the masculine singular ends in a consonant, e.g. inglis- 
inglesa, espaflol-espoHola. 

Representative exhibits of Portuguese noun-adjecdve concord are: 


0 navio novo the new ship a pessoa stmpdtica the congenial 

person 

Of navios novos the new ships as pessoas simpdticas the congenial 

persons 

o(a) aluno{d) inteligente the intelligent pupil 

05 (as) alunos(as) inteligentes the intelligent pupils 

Genderless Portuguese adjectives ending in -/ have contracted forms in 
the plural, e.g. neutral, fddl, ozul (blue) — neutraesyfdceis, azuis. 


The genderless dass of French adjectives is relatively small. About 
the time of Agincourt the old genderless adjective got drawn into the 
orbit of the two-gender class. It assimilated the feminine ending -£, so 
that fort (strong), originally a common gender form, has now separate 
masculine (fort) and feminine (Jorte) singular and corresponding 
plural forms (Jorts-fortes). Genderless are brave, large, juste, riche, vide 
(empty), triste (sod), facile (easy), difficile, rouge (red). Hide (lukewarm), 
terrible, humble, capable, and others which end in -ble. The plural 
suffix of all these is -«S (rouges, facdes, etc.). This rule applies to the 
separate masculine or feminine plural forms of most French adjectives 
wffidi do not belong to the genderless dass. 

If we want to write down the feminine equivalent of the masculine 
singular of most French adjectives, all we have to do is to add -£. 
What happens in speech is another story. The final consonant (p. 257) 
of most Frendb words is silent. When the masculine singular form of 
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the paper adjective ends in such a silent consonant (-T, -S» -ER, -N) 
addition of the -E makes the latter articulate. Thus the pronunciation 
of vert (masc.) and verte (fem.)> meaning green, is roughly vabr-vairt. 
Sometimes the final -T or -S is double in the written form of the 
feminine equivalent, e.g. net-nette (dean, distina), sot-sotte (stupid), 
gros^-grosse ^ig), gras-grasse (&t). Six adjectives ending in -e/ do not 
double the final consonant {complet-^complitey concret-^concritey HecreU 
dUcritey inqmet-dnquUtey uneasy, replet-repUtey stout, secret-secrite). 
Those ending in change to -irey with change of vowd colour, e.g. 
premer^emUrey r^ulier-rdguliire. Vowd change also occurs if the 
masculine singular terminal is -N. This silent consonant symbol labels 
the preceding vowel as a nasal (p. 257). The vowd of Ae feminine 
form is not nasal. A silent -N becomes an ezplidt -NE or -NNE, e.g. 
b<mrb<mne (good), plein-fleine (full). Doubling of the last consonant 
before the final -E of the written form of the feminine also occurs if 
the masculine singular ends in the articulate terminals -EL or -UL, 
e.g. crud-crueUe or nul-mtlle (no). In the spoken language these adjectives 
bdong to the genderless class. 

A few irregularities among gender forms of the French adjective recall 
feminine forms of couplets which stand for persons (e.g. masseur-^masseuse). 
Thus ‘•eux becomes -EUSE, e.g. gUmeux^glorieusey fameux-fameuse. 
Similarly we have a berger’^bergire (shepherd-shepherdess) class repre- 
sented by premier^prentiire. As •eux becomes -euse, -aux, and -oux become 
'AUSSE and -OUSE, c.g. faux^fausse (£dse),ya^ux-/dof<M (jealous). As 
with the couplet veirf-veuve (widower-widow), -/ changes to -VE, e.g. 
neuf-neuve (new), bref-’brkve. Four apparent exceptions to rules given 
depend on the &ct that there are alternative masculine singular forms. 
One which ends in a vowel precedes a word beginning with a consonant. 
The other precedes a word beginning with a vowd or h. These masculine 
couplets are nouveau-^nouvel (new), beau-bel (beautiful), vieux-vieU (old), 
mou-mol (soft), as in tm vieil hanme (an old man), un vieux mur (an old 
wall) or un beau garfon (a fine boy), un bel arbre (a beaudfiil tree). The 
feminine derivatives correspond to the second or older number of the 
couplet in conformity with the rules stated, i.e. nouvelUy heUcy vieilhy 
molUy e.g. une vUUle femme, or une belle dame. 

The few irregular masculine plural forms of the adjective recall those 
of nouns with the same singular terminals. If the singular ends in -5 or 
-X there is no change. Thus U est heureux » he is happy, and Us sont 
heureux — they are happy. If the masculine singular ends in -EAU or 
-AL, the masculine plural terminals are respectivdy -EAUX or -AUX, 
as in beau-^beaux, nouveau^mouveaux, or cartUnal’-cardmaux. The corre- 
sponding feminine forms are regubur, e.g. nouveUes or cardinales. The 
masculine plural of tout (all) is tout. The corresponding feminine forms 
are regular (touu^toutes). When tout stands by itself without a noun the 
final s is always articulate. 
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The position of the epithet adjective in Romance languages is not as 
rigidly fixed as in English. As a rale (which allows for many excq>tions) 
the adjective comes after the noun. This is nearly always so if the 
adjective denotes odour, nationality, physical property, or ifit is longer 
than the noun. The two ubiquitous Spanish adjectives bueno and mob 
usually precede, and the masculine singular fi>rm8 are then shortened 
to bum and mo/, e.g. un bum vino (a good wine), un twd etcritof (a bad 
writer). French adjectives usually placed before the noun are: 

beau^bette (beautiful), joU-joUe (pretty), vihan-vilaine (ugly), bm-bonne 
(good), mauoais-mauvaise (^d), mdchmt'mdchanu (wicked), meitleur^ 
meillmre (better), grond-gronds (great, tall), gros^grosse (big), petit-petiu 
(small),/mfs (young), nouueau--nouvette (new), vieun^vieUk (old), long^ 
longue (long), court-couru (short). 

Both in Spanish and French ahnost any adjective may be put before the 
noun for the purpose of emphasis, e.g. une formidable expUmony though 
the same effect is achieved by leaving it at its customary place and stress- 
ing it. This shunting of the adjective is much less diaracteristic of every- 
day language than of the literary medium which pays attention to sudi 
niceties as rhythm, euphony, and length of words. Sometimes a difference 
of position goes with a very definite difference of meaning. Where there 
is such a distinction the adjective following the noun has a literal* the 
adjective preceding it, a figurative meaning. When gran appears brfore 
the Spanish noun it signifies quality, e.g. un gran hombre, a great man; 
when placed cfiery size, un hombre grande, a tall man. The same is true 
of French. In French un brave honune is a decmt chap, un Homme brave 
is a brave mani un Uvre triste is a sad sort of book, un triste livre is a poor 
sort of book, 

THE ARTICLE IN THE ROMANCE LANGUACSBS 

All forms of the Romance definite article (as also of the Romance 
pronoun of the third person) come fix)m the Latin demonstrative ILLE, 
etc. (p. 329). The form of iht definite article depends on the number 
and gender of the noun, but the choice of the right form is complicated 
by the initial sound of the noun itself, and by agglutination with pre- 
positions. When it is not accompanied by a preposition, the range of 
dxoioe is as follows: 



FRENCH 

PORTUGUESE 

SPANISH 

ITALIAN 

Masc. Sing. 


0 

EL 

IL(orLO) \ , 

Fern. Sing. 

!*;*• 

A 

LA (or EL) 

LA 

Masc. Flur. 

1 us 

os 

LOS 

I (or au-OL’) 

Fern. Flur. 

AS 

LAS 

UOtL* 
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Our table shows a bewildenag variety of ahematives. So fiat as 
Spanish* is ooiioenied> the onty choice whidi calls fi» eaplanadon is 
file occasion al use of </ befine angular feminine nouns. La precedes all 
feminine singular nouns excqit fiiose which b^in with a ttmsed A 
(or HA), e.g. d aguar-las aguas (the water-«). This also applies to file 
indefinite ardde. For the salre of euphony the masculine form 101 te- 
plaoes the feminine 1010, e.g. 101 aria (a tune), m hacha (an axe). If a 
Spanish feminine noun b^ins with an unstressed a (laassAiciSn)^ we 
have to use the ordinary feminine form. If a Frenih singular noon of 
ettAergaiier or if an Italian singular masculine noun b^ins with a vowel 
(or h in French) we have to use the truncated as in the table below. 
Exceptions to the rule that I* precedes words beginning with H ate 
words (p. 258) of Teutonic and of Greek oiigm (e.g. hiros). Choice 
of the Italian article is complicated by: (a) the existence of a special 
singular form (/o for mascuUne nouns which begm with Z or with S 
fiaHowed by another consonant (SB, SP, ST^ cf. il padre (the firther), 
to sdo (the unde); (h) the masculine gti which replaces i befine plural, 
nouns b^inning with (a) vowels, Q>) with Z or with .S followed by a 
consonant. The next table illustrates these rules: 


ENGUSH 

FRENCH 

PORTUGUESE 

SPANISH 

ITALIAN 

(a) afield 
thefield 
the fields 

un champ 
le champ 
les diamps 

um campo 

0 campo 

08 campos 

un campo 
el campo 
los campos 

un campo 
il campo 
i campi 

(b) a door 
the door 
the doors 

une porte 
la porte 
lea portea 

uma porta 
a porta 
as portas 

una puerta 
la puerta 
las puertas 

una porta 
la porta 
le porte 

(e) afriend 
the friend 
the friends 

un ami 

Tami 
les amis 

11m amigo 

0 amigo 
os amigos 

un amigo 
el amigo 
los amigos 

un amioo 
ramioo 
gli amici 


Unfintunatdy, our troubles with the vagaries of the Romance ardde 
do not end hem. Both the definite arddes and the demonstcadves of 
Rftmawoe lan g ua g es ate addicted to tmnandc attachments to preposi- 

* The faM* omia one form of the Spanish artide. Spanish preserves a 
separate nenter artide, lo. It has the sole function of raising a s ing ul a r adje^ 
the, pardchile, etc., lothe status of a noun, e.g. b Asnerieono, what is Americm; 
/« iaO, what is uadhl; U» dieko, what has been said. 
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tkms. The ptepositkm of Vulgar Latin was unstressed, like the demon- 
strative (de^te ardde) which often went with it. So the two got fused. 
Sudi agglutination did not go very ftr in Spanish. It is confined to the 
singular mnsmilmg article and the two prepositions de and a; de -I- W 
became del (of the), and a + el became ed (to the, by the), e.g. el mal 
humor del maestro = the bad mood of the teadier (but de los maestros)i 
d bote al faro <= the boat at the lighthouse (but a hs faros). In written 
Spanish these two are the only contractions of the kind. In French, 
agglutination is confined to the same prepositions, but extends to die 
plural form, as shown in the ftdlowing table: 



OLD FRENCH 

MODERN FRENCH 

Sing. 

del {de + le) 

du 

Plur. 

dels {de 4- les) 

des 

Sing. 

al {d le) 

au 

Plur. 

als {d + les) 

aux 


In andent French the masculine singular and plural ardde also agglu- 
tinated with the preposition en (Latin m) to el and is. The former died 
out. The latter survives in the ddes of University degrees such as docteur 
is lettres, doctor of literature, docteur is sciences, docmr of sdence. 

From this point of view, French is a half-way house between Spanish 
and Portuguese. Portuguese is a half-way house between French and 
Italian. The agglutination of Portuguese prepositions to the ardde, 
which has lost the initial Latin L, are as follows: 


PREPOSITION 
(Latin equivalent 
in italics) 

DEFINITE ARTICLB 

0 

A 

OS 

AS 

a(— od) 

ao 

A 

aos 

As 

de 

do 

da 

dos 

das 

em (=° tn) 

no 

na 

nos 

oas 

por {== per) 

pelo 

pela 

pelos 

petas 


The Portuguese prepositicms de and em also agglutinate to the 
pointer-words of which the masculine ringulnt forms are iste, isse^ 
aqude. This gives rise to diste, disse, daqu de, or neste, nesse, naqude. 
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and corresponding feminine singular, masculine plural, or feminine 
plural forms. Italian has a luxuriant over-growth of such fusions 
between preposition and article: 



XL 

B 

LO 

6LI 

LA 

LB 

L* 

dii of 

del 

dei 

deUo 

degli 

della 

delle 

deU’ 

da,from,by 

dal 

dai 

dallo 

dagli 

dallfl 

dalle 

dall’ 

d, to 

al 

ai 

alio 

agli 

alia 

alle 

air 

iny in 

nel 

nei 

nello 

negli 

nella 

nelle 

neir 

coHy with 

col 

coi 

collo 

cogli 

colla 

colie 

coir 

sUy on 

sul 

sui 

suUo 

sugli 

sulla 

sulle 

suU* 

pety for 

pel 

pei 

per lo 
(pello) 

per gli 
(pegli) 

per la 
(pella) 

per le 
(pclle) 

per r 
(pell’) 


In modem Romance languages, and in none more than in French, 
the definite article is now an almost inseparable bedfellow of the noun. 
Consequently it has lost any personality it once had. We have to use it 
in many situations where no Anglo-American article occurs. Thus it 
appears before collective or abstract nouns, e.g. Phamme or la nature^ 
names of substances, e.g. le fer (iron), names of coimtries, e.g. le Canada^ 
names of colours, e.g. k bleu (blue) and the generic plural, e.g./’oime 
les pomrnes (I like apples). It was not always so. In early French, as in 
other Romance languages,it was not the custom toput thedefinite article 
before an abstraa noim, e.g. covoiHse est radne de toz nuds for la conr 
voitise est la radne de torn les maux (envy is the root of aU evils). This 
accounts for its absence in some set expressions (see also p. 390) such as: 
in French, avoir raison (be right), avoir tort (be wrong), prendre garde 
(take c2iTt)y prendre congi (take leave), demander pardon (ask forgiveness); 
n Spanish, oir misa (hear mass), hacer fiesta (take a holiday), dor fin 
(finish); in Italian, /or onore (do honour), correr pericolo (run a risk), 
prender moglie (take a wife). Where we use the indefinite ardde a ot an 
before names of professions and trades, its equivalent is absent in 
Romance languages, as in German. Thus the French say tZ est tnidedn 
he is a doctor, and the Spaniards say e$ midico. 

One of the pitfolls of French is correa use of what grammar-books 
call the partitive artide. Wherever English-speaking people can use 
some or any to signify some indefinite quantity of a whole, as in / had 
some becTi the Fren^ must put before the objea the preposition de 
together with the definite article (i.e. duy de Uh des). Thus the French 

M* 
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ray: buoez du kUt (drink ini]k),y*<ii aiAeti de la forme (I fam bou^t 
est-^ que tom aveg des poires? (have you peats?), and even 
abstractly, il me Umoigne de l*amiti£ ^ riiows me finendship). This 
article partitif is a ttade-maik of modem French. The habit goes back 
to late Latin. It occurs in the Vulgate and tallies with the idiom of 
the Mayflotoer Bible, e.g. catdli edunt de nods = the dogs tat of the 
crumbs (Matt. 15, 27). The partitive article may.eyen be pre&ced by 
a preposition, as in /e le mange aoec du vbutigre (I eat it wititi vin^ar). 
The French de is used alone, i.e. without the definite ardde: 

(a) after beaucoup (much, niany),peu (little, £ew), pas (no), plus (more), 
trap (too much, too many), t.g.je n’aipasde monnaie{lbayttio 
money), y’oi trop de temps (I have too much time); 

(&) if the noun is preceded by an adjective, t.g.j'ai vu de beUes masons 
(1 have seen some nice houses). 

The seooad of the two roles is generally ignored in oolloqoial French. 

The partitive article occurs also in Italian, e.g. datum dd vino. It is 
MOT coB^nilstny. Spanish and Portuguese usually do without it, but 
have a peculiar plural equivalent for tome, not oocpparable to that of 
other Eur(q)ean languages. The indefinite article has a plural form, e.g.: 



SPANISH 

PORTUGUBSB 

a book 

un libro 

um livro 

some books 

tmof Ubro$ 

uns livros 

a letter 

una carta 

uma carta 

some letters 

unas cartas 

wnas cartas 

THE ROMANCE PERSONAL 

PRONOUN 


Our tables of personal pronouns (pp. 331, 332, and 363) and posses- 
sives (p. 369} do not give equivalents for IT or ITS. The reason is that 


Romance nouns ate eiriier masculine or feminine. What is given as the 
Frendi, Spanish, or Italian equivalent for SHE is the subject pronoun 
whidi takes the place oS a fesoale human being, a female domestic 
animal and any group, inanimate object, or abstraction placed in 
the figninme gender class. Analogous remarks apply to any other 
pronoun of the third person. Equivalents of he^ hmit his snnd for 
pronouns whidi replace a masculine noun; equivalents iot AOf ber^iters 
to pronouns which replace a feminine noun; and what is listed as the 
equivalent of or himt she <« her would oocrespond to onr it, when the 
latter retos to anything seatless. 

The pranonn of Romance, as of other Eaiopeuk languages, has been 
moK 'resistant to fleriead decay than the neus, and dioke of the 
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correct form is one of the most troublesome things for a beginner. This 
is so for several reasons: 


ROMANCE PERSONAL PRONOUNS— Stressed* Forms 



ME 

(thee) 

HIM 

HER 

US 

FRENCH 

MOI 

TOI 

LUl 

BT-Tll 

NOUS 

PORTUGUESE 

MIM 

T1 


ELA 

n6s 

SPANISHf 

MI 

TI 

tL 

ELLA 

NOSOTROS 

ITALIAN 

ME 

te 

LUI 

(ESSO) 

LSI 

(essa) 

NOl 



YOU 

THEM (m.; 

THEM(f.) 

REFLEXIVE 

FRENCH 

VOUS 

EUX 

ffT.TPX 

SOI 

PORTUGUESE 

VOS 

tLES 

ELAS 

SI 

SPANlSHt 

VOSOTROS 

CIXOS 

ELLAS 

SI 

ITALIAN 

VOI 

LORO 

(ESSI; (ESSE) 

S]6 


* Stressed forms always used when preceded by a preposition, 
t There is a stressed neuter Spanish pronoun ello it)i see footnote 
p. 359. For feminine forms of nosotros^ vosotros see p. 331. 


(i) Pronouns of the third person have separate direct object (accusative) 
and indirect object (dative) forms; 

(ii) Pronouns of all three persons have separate unstressed (conjimctive) 
forms as subject or object of an accompanying verb and stressed (disjunc- 
tive) forms for use after a preposition and in certain other situations; 

(iii) The rules of concord for the possessive of the third person have 
nothing to do with the gender of the possessor; 

(iv) Pronouns may agglutinate with other words; 

(v) Pronouns of ^e second person have different polite and familiar 
torms. 

The personal flexions of the Portuguese, Spanish, and Italian verb 
are still intact. It is customary to use Portuguese, Spanish, or Italian 
verbs without an accompanying subject pronoun, though the latter is 
handy for emphasis or greater darity, e.g.: 

BNtRJSB FRENCH PORTUGUESE SPANISH ITALIAN 

he is good d est bon i bom es bueno i buono 
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We cannot omit the French subject pronoun. Indeed, it has no 
separate existence apart from the verb. In answer to a question, the 
Spaniard, Portuguese, or Italian will use yoy euy io. Except in the legal 
je soussigniy the Frenchman does not vast je in answer to a question, he 
uses the stressed moi where we usually say ma, e.g.: 

Qui Vafait? Moi, Who did it? Me (== I did). 

This rule applies to French pronoims of all persons in so far as there 
are distinctive stressed forms {moiy toiy My eux). In the same situation the 
Italian uses the stressed form for the third person (/m, lord). The French- 
man uses the stressed forms whenever the pronoun: (a) is detached from 
its verb, (Jb) stands alone. Frenchmen never use them next to the verb, 
e.g.: 

(а) Luf, mon am! He, my friendl 

(б) Moiy je n*en sais rien. I (myself) know nothing about it. 

(c) Jeferai comme toi. I’ll do as you (do). 

There are emphatic French forms of mytelfy himself y etc.: moi* 
mimey lui-mimey etc. The Spanish equivalent of mime is mismo(jsy 
misma{s). The unstressed subject form precedes it, unless it emphasizes 
a notm, e«g.: 

lo hago yo mismo I do it myself. 

mi mujer misma my wife herself. 


In all the Romance languages dealt with in this chapter the stressed 
forms are the ones we have to use after a prei)osition, and they take up 
the same place in the sentence as the corresponding noun, e.g.: 


English 

French 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Italian 


/ came without her. 

Je suis venu sans elle. 
Tenho vindo sem ella. 
He venido sin ella. 
Sono venuto senza ella. 


The unstressed direct or indirect object form is overshadowed by 
the verb, which it immediately precedes or follows. We alwa3rs have to 
use it when there is no preceding preposition in a statement or ques- 
tion. It always comes before the French verb, and nearly always does so 
in Spanish and Italian statementSy e.g. Je faime beaucoup (French), Te 
onto tnucho (Span.), Ti amo molto (I^.) = I love you a lot. Portuguese 
is out of step with its sister dialects. In simple afiirmadve Portuguese 
sentences the object usually follows the verb and a hyphen connects 
them, e.g.: 

He procurame = he is looking for me. 
dd^me o Imo = he gives me the book. 
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In negative statements of all the four principal Romance languages, the 
object pronoun (whether direct or indirect) precedes the verb, e.g.; 

English I don't see iu 

French Je ne le vois pas 

Portuguese NSo o vejo. 

Spanish No lo veo. 

Italian Non io vedo. 

The rules on p. 136 for placing the object in a statement do not tell 
us where to put it in a command (or request) on the one hand, and a 
question on the other. The Romance object pronoun always comes 
after the imperative verb, if the imperative is afSrmative, but before 
the verb if a prohibition, e.g. French erribrasse-la (kiss herl),ne Pembrasse 
pas (don’t kiss herl). The direct objea is always the accusative un- 
stressed form; but in French, moi and toi replace and te as the 
indirect object, e.g. dormez-moi de Veau (give me some water). 

In French and Portuguese, the hyphen indicates the intimate relation 
of the imstressed form to the verb imperative, as in the following 
examples, which illustrate agglutination of two pronoun objects (me-e 
« mo) in Portuguese: 

di’-me urn livro « give me a book. 
di-mo 0 senhof' = give it (to) me (Sir). 

It is customary to write the Spanish and Italian imperative, infinitive 
and participles without a gap between it and the object, e.g.: 

ENGUSH SPANISH ITALIAN 

show me mu^strame mostrami 

/ want to speak to him quiero hablarle voglio parlargli 

Fusion of verb to its pronoun object goes further in Italian: (a) the 
infinitive (e.g. parlare) drops the final E as in the last example; (b) the 
infinitive drops -RE if it ends in -RRE (e.g. condurre) as in condurlo =» to 
direct him; (c) there is doubling of the initial consonant of the pronoun if 
the imperative ends in a vowel with an accent, e.g. dammi » give me, 
ddlo «= say it. With con (with) the stressed lu^an pronouns me, re, se 
fuse to form meco (with me), teco (with thee), seco (with him or with her). 
The three Spanish stressed pronouns mf, n’, ri, get glued to con to form 
conmigOi contigoy consigo. A^lutination goes further in Portuguese. With 
com we have comigo, contigo^ consigo, cormosco, convosco (with me, with 
thee, etc.). Similarly the unstressed Portuguese me, re, Ihe^ glue on to 
the direct object of the third person to form mo^rm^mos-moz^ to^ etc., and 
Iho, etc., e.g.: 


Dd-tos « he gives them to you (thee). 
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The Portuguese direct c^ject forms of the third person have alterna- 
tive forms lo^la^los-las for use {tfter -R> -S» or -Z. If the preceding pro- 
noun is ftos or V0S9 the latter drop the S: 

Dd-mchh « he gives it to us. 

Dd-vo4o « he gives it to you. 

Thus the same rules for the position of two pronoun objects do not 
apply to Frendi on the one hand and Spanish or Jtalian on the other: 

(a) The Spanish and Italian direct object pronoun follows the indirect, 
e.g. no uh dari « I shall not give it to you « non ti lo dard. 
This rule applies to statement, question, or command (request), 
e.g. in Spanish ccrregidmelOi correct it for me. 

(n If the French indirect object is a pronoun of the first or second 
person the same rule holds for a simple statement^ e.g. je ne u 
U donnerai pa$ » I shall not give you it. 

(c) If the French indirect pronoun object is of the third person, it 

follows the direct object, e.g. je le ltd dirai = I shall tell him it. 

(d) The French direct object precedes the indirect one in a positive 

command, and the indirect object has the stressed form, e.g. 
eorrigez-le-fnoi =» correct it for me. 

(e) If both Spanish pronoun objects are of the third person SB takes 

the place of the indirect object which retains its usual place, e.g. 
se lo diri ~ I shall tell him it. 

(/) Negative commands of all four languages have the same word 
order as statements. 

Our list of unstressed French pronouns should indude two peculiar 
forms which are troublesome. These are en andjy. In colloquial French 
the former refers to persons and thmgs](or propositions), whereas the 
latter is generally used for things (and propositions) only. Both are 
descendants of L^tin adverbs of place, en from inde (thence), y from 
ibi (there). Both en and y may preserve this old locative meaning, en 
for m, to^from, etc., and for here, there, thither, e.g. en province Qn the 
oountry),/’^; sered (I shall be there). In Vulgar Latin inde and ibi often 
replac^ the pronoun of the third person, e.g. si potis inde manducare, 
i.e., lit. if you can eat (from) it; cu^ice iU ovum, i.e. add an egg there 
(» to it). The French often use the pronoun en where we sej some or 
09^, e.g. en aveg-vous? (have you any?), or where we say of it, about it, 
from it, e.g.y’aff ai assez (I have enou^ of it), nous enparUrons (we shall 
talk about it), il pourrait en mourir (he mif^t die of it). Also note: En 
voQd une surprise! == what a surprisel 

As pronouns equivalent to IT, en and 3 ^ keep company with a special 
class of verbs. Ti^ French equivalents for some ]&tglish verbs which 
do not precede a pceposiuoa always go with de (of or from), e.g. te 
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Mrw & B to use. If the inanimate object IT then accompanies the 
English verb, we translate it by «n whidi always follows another pro- 
noun object, e.g./e m’«n sets » I use it. Anodm ei^nession of this class 
is aoair besom tie, e.g.y’en a bmoin = I need it. In the same vayy is the 
equivalent fat it otto it when the preposition d follows the French verb. 
Since penser d means to think (,about)tj’y pensais means I was tkinkmg 
dmUit. 

The Italian descendant of inde is m, as in quanto ne volete?, how much 
do you want (of it)?, me ne ricordo, I remember it. For both functions of 
die French y, ludiw has ct (Latin ecce-kic), vi (Latin ibi). These are 
interchangeable, e.g. d penserd (I shall see to it), vi i stato (he has been 
there). Neither nor ibi has left descendants in Spanish or Portu- 
guese. For French y'y penserai the Spaniard says pensari en etto. 

We have still to discuss the reflexive and possessive forms of Rmnance 
personal pronouns. Our own words n^y self, yourself, etc.,have to do two 
jobs. We can use them for entf>hasis, and we can use them rtfiexiody. 
Whenever we use them reflexively (e.g. twud yourself) in the first or 
second persons, the equivalent word of a modem Romance dialect is 
the corresponding unstressed direct object form. For the third person 
there is a single reflexive pronoun for singular or plural use. It is a 
current Anglo-American habit to omit the reflexive pronoun when the 
context shows that we are using a verb reflexivdy. This is never per- 
missible in Spanish, Portuguese, French, or Italian. The identity of the 
reflexive and direct object pronoun is illustrated by the first two of the 
following. The last illustrates die use of the common singular and plural 
r^exive of the third person: 

ntENCH SPANISH 

I wash je me lave me lavo 

we wash ftat» nous lavons nos lavamos 

they wash Os se lavent u laoan 

Romance languages have many pseudo-tcSeavc verbs, such as the 
French verbs se mettre d (Italian mUersi) to bq^Q* ** promener, to go 
for a walk (Spanish pasearse), s’sn oiler to go away (Spanish irse), se 
souvenir, remember (Spanish acordarse),(a the inqieisonai U iagft de , 

0t is a question of): 

eUe se mh d pleuret aHee-vous-en 

she began to cry go away (beat it) 

no me acuerdo de eso etla se pasea en el parque 

I don't remember that she walks in the park 
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The reflexive pronoun may give the verb a new meaning. In French 
je doute qidO vierme means: I doubt whether he will come, and je m’en 
douu means: I think so. 

The Latin reflexive $e cf the third person is common to Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Frendi. The unstressed Italian reflexive is si, stressed si. 
The Portuguese reflexive follows the verb like an ordinary Portuguese 
pronoun oh}ect,t.g.let><mto-me (I get up). The Spanish se does two jobs. 
When the direct and indirect objea are both of the third person, a 
Spaniard uses se for the indirect object (fe. Us), or for the unstressed 
dative form, e.g. se lo (I tell it to him == I say so to him). 

Possessive pronouns and adjecdves (p. 115) of modem Latin dialects 
axe descendants of the old Latin forms meus (my), turn (thy), suus (his, 
her, its, their) or of Ulorum (of those), and ttoster, voster (our, your). 
French and Italian derive the possessive of the third person plural from 
the Latin genitive Uhrum (French Uur, Italian loro), Spanish and 
Portuguese fixmi the reflexive sttus. Like English, Spanish and Frendi 
have two sets of possessives (cf. tr^-mne), contracted {possessive adjec- 
tives), whidi accompany a noun, and fuller ones (possessive pronouns) 
which stand alone. For an English-speaking student of the Romance 
languages the chief difficulty about possessives is mastery of the gender- 
forms. Our single surviving trace of possessive concord involved in the 
chdce between Ms-its-her refers soldy to the possessor. Ndther the 
grammatical gender nor the sex of the possessor shows up in the form 
of the Romance possessive adjective or pronoim. In French: 

son pire = his or her &ther. 

sa mire = his or her mother. 

ses parents = his or her parents. 

Thus the gender form of the Romance pronoun depends on the 
dung or person possessed. The masculine singular Fren^ forms mon, 
ton, son, replace ma, to, sa before a feminine noun beginning with a 
vowd (or h), e.g. mon amie (my girl-fiiend) and mon and (my boy- 
fnend). Unlike the unstressed invariatU dative leur, the possessive leur 
has a plural (leurs), e.g. leur nudson — leurs nudsons that house(s). 
The Spanish su does the job of Ms, her, its, their, 01 your in any context 
unless ambiguity might arise; and countless amluguities can arise from 
this type of concord. If the Spaniard wishes to make it dear that su 
casa stands for Ms house, he says su casa de&,m contradistincdon to su 
casa de ella (her house) or su casa de ellos (their house). Similarly the 
Frenchman may say son pire i ltd (his hither) or son pire d eOe 
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(her father). The combinatiQns d nuriy d bdy etc., can replace le mieni 
la sienney etc., as in (^est d ntoi (it is mine), c^est d hd (it is his). 

Both in Italian and Portuguese the possessive adjective has the same 
form as the possessive pronoun. When used attribudvely, the possessive 
takes the definite article, e.g. Italian U mo bracdo (my arm), Portuguese 
o meu brofo . The definite ardde is omitted after essere or ser, meaning belong 
tOy e.g. Italian la casa i nrn (the house is mine), Portuguese a casa i ndnha. 
The Spanish possessive adjective has two forms, a shorter which pre- 
faces the noun without the article, e.g. mi casoy and a more emphatic 
one which is put after the noun with the article, e.g. la casa m(a. The 
latter also acts as pronoun, and in this capacity takes the article as in 
French, ella olvidS el suyoy i.e. saco (she forgot hers, i.e. bag). 

ROMANCE POSSESSIVES 



FRENCH 

PORTUGUESE 

SPANISH 

ITALIAN 

(a) Adjectives: 





MY 

mo»(m.) mj(f.) 

meuy minha 

lllf(8) 

ndoy etc. 


iiief(pl.) 

meusy ndnhas 



THY 

tony etc. 

teUytUOy 
teusy tuas 

W(8) 

tUOytXC. 

ms, HER, ITS 

soHy etc. 

seuy etc. 

tK(s) 

mo, etc. 



(like tea) 



OUR 

notrcy nos (pi.) 

nossoy etc. 

nuestroy tie. 

nostroy etc. 

YOUR 

votrcy VOS (pi.) 

vossoy etc. 

vuestroy etc. 

vostro y etc. 

THEIR 

leuiis) 

seUy etc. 

«Ka) 

loro 

ib) Pronouns: 





MINE 

le mieny 
la fniermey 
les tniensy 
les ntiennes 

as above 
preceded 
by the 
definite 

mioy etc. 

as above 
preceded 
by the 
dc^ite 

THINE 

le tieny etc. 

article 

myo, etc. 

article 

ms, HERS, ITS 

le sieuy etc. 


suyoy etc. 


OURS 

le or la ndtre 





les ndtres. 


(as above) 


YOURS 

le vdtrty etc. 




THEIRS 

Uy lay les 
leur(s) 


myo{s) \ 



POLIIS ADDRESS 

One of the booby-traps of the Romance languages is dioice of pro- 
nouns (and possessives) appropriate to intimate or formal add^. 
Roman citizens address^ one another as tu. The thou-fonn of French, 
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Spanidi, PORugcese, and Italian is now the one used to address 
husband or wif^ children, dose relations, and indmate fidends. There 
is a French verb tutoyer (German dusen) whidi means to speak fornd- 
Harfy, diat u, to address a person as tu in p r e fer ence to the more fisrmal 
vous (Frendi wnueyeTf German siezen). 

In the days of the Roman Empire, nos (we) often tq)laoed the em- 
phatic tgo (I). This led to the substitution of ooi fiv tv. The custmn 
b^an in the upper tanks of Roman sodety. Eventual^ vos percolated 
dirough the tiers of die social hktardiy till it reached those who had 
only their chains to lose. So vous is now the polite Frendi for you. The 
verb whidi goes with it has the phiral ending, while the adjecdve or 
past parddpk takes the gender and number of the person addressed. 
Thus the Frenchman says Madame, vous ites trap bonne (how kind of 
you. Madam), but Monsieur, vous ites trap bon. In spite of the Revolu- 
don of 1789, the French often use Monsieur, Madame,mi. Mademoiselle 
with the third person, e.g. Madame est trap borne. 

Spaniards and Italians have pushed deference further by subsd- 
tttdng a less direct form for the original vos (Span.) or cot (lol.). The 
Italian uses Id (or more formally did) = she, with die third person 
singular, e.g. let i americano? (you ate American?). Let is the pronomial 
representadve for some feminine noun such as vossignoria (Your Lord- 
ship). The phiral of let is loro. In Italian conversadon we can often 
omit let and loro. Instead we can use the third person without pronoun, 
e.g. ha mangiato? (have you eaten?). 

When a Spaniard addresses a single individual who is not an intimate 
or a chQd, he uses sated (written V. or Vd. ftir short) instead of tu. The 
corresponding pronoun for use when addressing more than one person 
is ustedes (Vs. or Vds.). listed is a contraction of vuestra merced (Your 
Grace). Gonsequendy the verb appears in the third person, as in Italian, 
e.g. edmo se Hama usted? (what is your name?), cdm se Oaman ustedes? 
(what ate your names?). In very short statements or quesdons we can 
omit usted, e.g. que dice? (what do you say?). 

Portuguese is more extravagant than either Spanish or Italian. The 
usual equivalent for our you when it stands for a male is o senhor, and 
for a female a senhora, or (jn Brazil) a senhorita. So the Portuguese fin 
the single English have you got ink? is tern 0 senhor (or a senkord) tinta? 
Our catalogue of polite behaviour would be inoonqilete without the 
Balkan equivalent. The Rumanian £» the polite yoti is die periphrastic 
domnia voastra (Ladn domina vostro. Your Loidsh^). The polite fittins 
of our invariam YOU in Italian and Spanish are in the tidde bdow. 
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SPANISH 

ITAUAN 


Smgular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Masc. Fern. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Subject 

(TOO) 

USTED 

USIBDES 

LEI 

vosto 



Indirect 
Object 
(TO YOU) 

LB 

LBS 

LB (glib) 

Ditea 

Objea 

(TOO) 

LE, LO 

LA 


LAS 

LA 

u 

LB 


IMPE8SOMAL ROMANCE PKOMOONS 

Five English words (p. 144) make up a battery of what we shall here 
call mpenonal pnmomro^ectioes. They are: iltu, ihat, tshich, tohat, 
tpho(m). All except the last {aho or whom) can stand as pointer-words 
akme {imansbratm pronams) or before a noun (demomtratioe a^ec- 
tives). In questions ^ last three can also stand alone (iaterrogaiiee 
pronoum) or in front of a noun {inierrogative a^ectioes). All of them 
except this can introduce a subordinate clause. They are dien called 
rdatm (or link) pronoms. To this battery of five essential words 
corresponds a much larger group in any Romance diakcL Chmce of 
the right equivalent for any one of them is complicated ty several 
drcumstances, in particular: 

(a) Romance equivalents of any one of them may have distinct forms 

as adjectives or as pronouns comparable to the separate adjective 
and pronoun forms of our possessives (e.g. ny-mms); 

(b) The Rtnnance equivalent for any one of them may depend on 

whether it occurs in a question, whether it links two statements, 
or whether it is a pomter-wonL 

To help the home student thtoutfo this maze, there ate separate 
tables (pp. 373-375) in which the tame five English impersonal pronouns 
turn up. Capitals or amall letters respectively show whether the Romance 
equrnOent is: (a) tlte prtmoun fiam which stands alone (e.g. nod that, or 
ntoP), (p) the adjective fiam befiae a noon (read (fiu booh, or sskuA 
ioeitf). IttUcixed c^)ilalt dgnify that the word ghnn can be tither. 
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Some are unchangeable, like mhat. Others like this or ttua take endings 
in agreement with the nouns they quality or replace. If so, the final vowd 
is italicized to show that it is the masculine singular ending. We then 
have to dhoose fiom cme of all four possible regular forms. The tables 
show which ones are irregular, and give appropriate forms in foil. 

Conesponding to two singular demonstratives this and that of Anglo- 
American, some British dialects have this, that, wd yon. The three 
grades of proximity in this series correspond roughly to the Latin sets 
of which Ae masculine singular forms were hie, iste, iUe. Two of them 
went into partnership (cf. this . . . here) with ecce (behold), which sur- 
vives in the French cet (Latin ecu iste) and uUe (ecu Ula). 

Spanish and Portuguese preserve the threefold Latin Scots distinc- 
tion: este, esta, estos, estas — this {the nearer one), ese, esa, esos, esas 
= that (the further), aquel, aquetta, aguellos, aqueUas = yon (remote 
from both speaker and listener). All three sets can stand alone or with a 
xioun like our own corresponding pointer-words. When they stand alone 
(as pronouns) they carry an accent, e.g. esta goUmdrina y aquilla (this 
swaUow and yonder one). All three, like the artide lo (p. 357) have 
neuter forms, esto, eso, aquello, for comparable usage. The corresponding 
threefold set of Portuguese demonstratives are: Sste {-a, -es, -as), isse 
(-a, -es, -as), aguele {-a, -es, -as). Spaniards like the Germans, reverse 
the order for the former . . . Ote latter = iste (the neater) . . . aqun 
(the further). The Italian order queOo . . . questo is the same as outs. 

The distinction between the adjective and pronoun equivalents of 
this-these and that-those in French involves much more them an accent 
on paper. Where we use them as adjectives the French put u 01 ca 
(masc. sing.), cette (fern, sing.) or ces ^lur.) in foont of the noun, and d 
(here) or Id (there) behind it, as in: 

u petit paquet-d this little parcel u petit paquet-ld that little parcel 

utte boutedle-d this botde utte boutdlle-ld that bottle 

ees poires-d these pears ees poires-ld those pears 

In colloquial French the Id combination has practically superseded 
the d form, and serves in either situation. 

To translate die adjeedve this-these Qn contradistinction to that-those) 
we can use the simpler from ce, ete., widiout -d, e.g. u journal (diis 
newspiqier), cet ouorier (this workman), cette feme fiUe (this young 
woman), ees instrumaits. 

Where we would say here or there is {toas or were), look there gow or 
lo and beMd, French people use the invariant pointers void or voild. 
Histoticaliy thqr ate a^utinadons between the singular inqieiattve of 
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voir (to see) and the locative particles ci tO) and li. So tfoici (Old 
French voi ci) once meant see here^ and voili (Old French voi la) see 
there. Both occur in modem French, but conversational language tends 
towards using voild without discriminating between here and there. The 
following examples show how these gesture substitutes are used: void 
mm chique (here is my check!), la voild {here or there she is!), le voild 
parti {off he goes or tDent!)^ voild deux ans que (it is now two years that). 

The Italian equivalent is ecco (Latin ecctim\ as in eccolo (here he is!), 
ecco un fiammfero (here is a match!). 

ROIVIANCE POINTER WORDS and RELATIVE PRONOUNS 
(sec p. 371) 


(a) Demonstratives. 


CELUI-CI (CEd) 
CELLE-a (/) 

ce(t) 

cette d > 

ces d J 

celui-lA (9A) 
celle-lA (/) 

ce(t) lAl 

cette Ik > 


which I quel (-/a, - 5 , -les) | 

(b) Link pronouns — never omitted 

THAT I QUB 


BSrB(-A,-OS> 

-AS) 


BSB(rA-OS, 

•AS) 

AQVBL ^-LA, 
•£^}Sf •LAS') 

cua) (-ef) 


GB QUE 


WHO, wmcsi (that) 
(as subject'^ 

WHOM, WHICH (that) 
(as object) 

WHOM 

(after a preposition) 

WHICH 

(after a preposition) 


WHOSE, OF WHICH 


LEQUEL 

(LAQUELLB, 

LESQUELS, 

LESQUELLES) 

OONT 

[DB QUI {persons) 
duquel, etc., 
p. 376 (things)] 


QUBSTO(rA,-L 

-B) 


QUBLLO i-A, 

-H' 

quello (-a, -i, -«) 


a6 CHE 


QUIEN (-BS) 


DB QUIEN (-£5) 
(CUYO,-A, -OS, 
-AS) 


IL or LA QUALE 
I or LE QUAU 


ILOrtA) 
lOrLE J 
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Tbe fidlowing Fxenich examples tllustxate tbe use of the eight pro- 
nouns oortesponding to tUs^th^ or that^^those (see table p. 373), when 
they refer to (a) le chapeau (the hat), Q>) les chapeaux (the hats), (c) la 
noix (the nut), (i) les noix (the nuts): 

(fl) je prifhre celui-<x je pr^ftre cehd 4 d 

I prefer this one I prefer that one 

Ceux-d sent trap cher$ Ceux^^sont trap chen 
These are too dear Those are too dear 

(c) Casse celled Casse ceUe- 4 d 

Break this one Break that one 

(d) Elle a adieu ulles^a Elle a acheti celles^ld 

She has bought these She has bought those 

There are two other French pronouns, ced and cela (commonly 
abbreviated to fd) corresponding respectively to this and that^t.%. ne 
dites pas fa ^ don’t say that. We can never use them for persons. Ce (O 
often stands for ft, e.g. dest max » it is true, dest triste it is sad. 
After the invariant ce, the adjective can keep the masculine singular 
form, e.g. dest bon may mean either U est bon or die est bonne according 
as U refers to le tjin or die to la biire. This is useful to know, when we 
are in doubt about the gender of a noun. The French for the former • . . 
the latter is cebd^ld . . . edtd^. 

This is a pointer-word pure and simple. 7 %at can also be a link-word, 
and as such appears twice in the table of link pronouns. It does so 
because we use it in two ways: 

(a) THAT so punted occurs after such verbs as know, doubt, deny, hope, 
wish, fear, dread. We can usually omit it, but we can never replace 
it by who or which. Its Romance equivalent as given m the table 
cannot be left out, e.g.: 

English I know that he vs lying. 

French je sais qu’il ment. 

Portuguese sei que minte. 

Spanish sh que miente. 

Italian so ^e mente. 

(fr) that 80 printed may refer to some word in the preceding danse and 
is then replaceable. We can put who, whom, or which in place of 
it (e.g. the house that Jack bidlt » the house which Jack built). 

To translate that in all dreumstanoes we therefore need to know 
equivalents for who, which, whom, and whose when such words link two 
clauses* Choice is complicated: (a) by case-forms like whom or whose for 
use with or without an accompanying preposition, (&) by the distinc- 
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ROMANCE INTERROGATIVES 
(seep. 371) 



ntENCH 

SPANISH 

ITALIAN 

(a) Adverbial. 




how? 

comment 

o6mo 

come 

how much? how many? 

combien 

cudnto (-a^ etc.) 

quanto (a, etc.) 

when? 

quand 


quando 

where? 

oh 

d6nde 

dove 

why ? 

pourquoi 

por qu^ 

perch^ 


Q>) Prononas and Adjectives. 


which? 

quel (etc.) 
XJBQUEL (etc.) 

CUALirBS) 

QVALBir) 

who? whom? 

QUl 

QUI^ (-BS) 

can 

what? 

(subject or object) 

QUE 



what? 

(after a preposition) 

QUOl 

QUifi GOSA 

CKB> CHE C05A 


tioa between persons {pho) and animals or things (phkh ot spAot), 
(e) by the existence of interchangeable forms anafogons to our own 
ihat-uMch couplet. For self-eiqnession we need onfy know one OMxecx 
substitute, pteferabty the most common. For iUusttations of the use of 
the table on p. 373 we dull confine ourselves to Spanish and French. 

As subjea or object of a subordinate clause the common Spanish 
equivalent for who, whom or whidk is tiu invariant QUE, e.g.: 

el midico qm me ha eurado the doctor who has cured me. 

ku Ubrot que hemos lecho the books (vhich) we have read. 

In an circumstances is the correct Spanish equivalent for the link- 
pronoun which or that, but it cannot tq)laoe whom when a preposition 
accompanies the former of the two. The correct substitute ^ tohom is 
then QUIEN or its plural quienes, e.g. los politicos de qtdenes heMamos 
s the politicians of whom we ate talking. A specud Spanish relative 
pronoun CUYO ~os, -as) equivalent to vdiose or tMch can refer 
alike to persons ot things, e.g.: 


el trenaompartida the train, vhose departure. .. . 
las sffat asyas roeas ■■ the islaiids, of whidi tiie rodcs. 
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French offers a bewildering didce of possibilities for words of this 
dass, some appropxiate to persons only, some to persons and things. 
The following rules apply to persons or things aUke: 

(a) QUI can always r^lace who or which as subject of a clause, e.g 
Vhomme qui Va dit = the man who said it, le train qtd est arrioi 
~ the train which came in. 

(J>) QXJE can always replace who{m) or which as object, e.g. le mddecin 
que pcd consulti ^ the doctor whom I consulted, let biscuits que 
j*ai mangis = the biscuits I ate. 

(c) DONT can always replace whose or of which^ e.g. : 

la femme dont le nuxri est prisormier = the woman whose husband 
is a prisoner. 

(d) LEQUEL (Jaquelley lesquds^ lesquelles) can alwsQrs replace wham oi 

which preceded by a preposition (or, what comes to the same 
thing, that followed by a preposition at the end of the subordi- 
nate clause). LequeU etc., has agglutinative contractions with d 
and de, i.e. auquel, auxquelsy auxquelles (but d laquelle), duqueU 
desquehi desquelles (but de laquelle). 

la femme pour laquelle il a dormi sa vte. 
the woman for whom he gave his life. 

The words who^ whom^ whose^ wkich^ as also whaU can turn up in 
questions as interrogative pronouns. Both which and what can also 
accompany a noun in a question. The choice of the correa French 
substitute depends on whether they do or do not. The French inter- 
rogative adjective is QUEL {quelle^ quelsy quelles)^ e.g. quelle route dois-^e 
suhre? (which road must I follow?}. Quel^ etc., has also an exclamatory 
use (e.g. quel dommage! = what a pity!). When a question involves the 
verb to be foUowed by a noun, what or which are really predicative 
(p. 156) adjectives. So we can say: 

quelle est votre opinionr what is your opinion? 
quels sent leurs amis? which are their friends? 

The French pronoun substitute for which? is LEQUEL (etc.). 
Like QUI, whidt can stand for who? or whom?^ lequely etc., can follow 
a preposition. The French for what? faQs out of step. As subjea or 
objea it is QUE. After a preposition the correa equivalent is the 
stressed form QUOI.* The use of these pronouns is illustrated by: 

* Both French qui (who?) and que (what?) have alternative forms. We 
may ask qui est^<e qtd? for qui?^ or qt?est-ce que for que? Spoken French 
hivours the longer of the two forms, e.g. qui est-ce qui veut venir avec 
nun? = qtd veut venir avec nun? (who wants to come with me?), qtfest-<e 
que vous ddsireg, monsieur? = que dddrez-vous^ monsieur? (what do you 
want?). 
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Lequel de ces enfants est votre/Us? 
Duquel parles^tu? 

Qw Fa dit? 

De gut parle^t^P 
Qtde dit-^U? 

De quoi parle^-t-il} 


Whidi of these children is your boy? 
Of which are you talking? 

Who said so? 

Of whom is he talking? 

What does he say? 

What is he talking about? 


The Spanish for whom? is quHn^ for what?i qiii. In conversation 
we usually replace qtd hy qtd cosa. Which is cudl (plural cudles): 


qui4n canto? who is singing? 

qu£ ha dicho? what did he say? 

cudl de las vihas? which of the vineyards? 


Cudl takes the place of qui (what) before ser (to be) when the noun 
follows, e.g. cudl es su impresidn? (what is your unpiession?). 


ROMANCE INDEFINITE POINTER-WORDS* 


ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

ITALIAN 

ALL 

tout (-e), tous, toutes 

todo (-a, -os, -as) 

tutto (-a, -i, -e) 

AS MUCH (MANY) 

autant de . . . que 

tanto (-a, etc.) 

tanto (-a, etc.) 

... AS 


. . . como 

. . . come 

BOTH 

tous (toutes) les deux 

ambos (-as) 

ambedue 

CERTAIN 

certain (-e) 

derto (-a) 

ccrto (-a) 

EACH, EVERY (adj.) 

chaque* 

cada* 

ogni* 

dascuno (-a) 

BACH ONE, EVERY 
ONE 

diacun (-e) 

cada uno (-a) 

ognuno (a) 
dascuno (-a) 

ENOUGH 

assez de 

bastante (-s) 

abbastanza* 

EVERYTHING 

tout 

todo 

tutto 

LITTLE, FEW 

peu de 

poco (-a) 

poco (-a), pcchi 
pocbe 

MUCH, MANY 

beauooup de 

mucho (-a) 

molto (-a) 

NO (ad;.) 

aucun (-e) 

ninguno (-a) 

nessuno (-a) 

NOBODY 

personne 

nadie 

nessuno (-a) 

NOTHING 

rien 

nada 

niente 

nulla 

OTHER 

autre (-s) 

otro (-a; 

altro (-a) 

ONE 

on 

se, uno 

si 

ONLY (SOLE; 

seul (-e) 

tadoo (-a) * 

solo (-a) 
unico (-a) 

SAME 

mSme (-s) 

mismo (-a) 

stesso (-a) 
medesimo (-a) 

SEVERAL 

pJusieurs 

varios (-as) 

parecchl, 

parecc^e 

SOME (A FEW) 

quelques 

algunos (-as) 

alcuni (-e) 

(see p. 361) 

unos (-as) 

(see p. 361) 

(see p. 361) 

SOMEBODY 

quelqu’un (-e' 

alguien 

qualcuno (a) 

SOMETHING 

quelque chose 

algo 

alguna cosa 

qualchecosa 

SUCH 

tel (-le), tels, telles 

tal (-es) 

tale (-i) 

TOO MUCH (MANY) 

trop de 

demasiado (-a) 

troppo (-a) 

WHOEVER 

quiconque 

cualquiera 

chiunque 


Invariable. 
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Our list of personal and impersonal pronouns in the tabks given 
makes no allowanoe for situations in which the agent is indefinite or 
generic (e.g. you never can tdl^ one wotddnH think that . • they say 
that In medieval Ladn» and perhaps in the popular Latin of 
Caesar’s time, the equivalent of our indefinite pronouns one (they or 
you), was homo (man), e.g. homo debit considerare (one must ooosider). 
Since homo was unstressed in this context, it shrunk. In Frendx it 
became on, in contradistinction to homme (man). To avoid a hiatus, on 
becomes l*on after et (and), si (if), ou (or), and oA (where). Parallel 
evolution has produced the indelMte Goman, Dutch, or Scandinavian 
man, which is derived from Afonn, etc. The French equivalent on has a 
far greater range than the English one. We must always use it as subjea 
of tiie active verb when there is no definite agent of the equivalent 
English passive construction. The following examples illustrate its 
variegated use: 


on pourrait dire 
on dit 
onferme! 

on demande une bonne 
on sonne 
si Von partait 

on pardonne tant gue Von aims 


one might say. 
they say ~ it is said, 
closing time — ^time, please! 
wanted, a maidservant, 
somebody is ringing, 
what about leaving? 
we forgive as long as we love. 


There is no equivalent idiom in Spanish or Italian. The indefinite 
pronoun of Spanish or Italian is the refiexive. Thus the Spaniard says 
se dice (or simply diceni for it is said (== they say), se cree (or creen) =» it 
is believed (they believe). Similarly the Italian says si crede (one believes), 
si sa (one knows). 


THE ROMANCE VERB 

During the break-up of Vulgar Latin and subsequent evolution of its 
descendants, simplification of the verb did not go nearly so far as that 
of the noun. Even to-day the tense-system of the Romance languages is 
more elaborate than that of the Teutonic languages has ever been. 
According to the character of their tense or personal endings, the verbs 
of Romance languages are arranged in classes called corrugations 

(p. 1D7). 

We can group i^ular French verbs in three oanjugations (p. 37). 
The first, like our vveak class, indudes the majority of verbs in the 
lai^uage, and neatly all new ones. It consists of diose (about 4,000) like 
chanUr (sin^, of which the infinitive ends in -ER. The second ^ly 



REGULAR FRENCH VERB TYPES 



CHAMTIER 

VENDRB 

flHlk 

PASTIR 


chant-e 

vend-8 

fin-is 

par-8 


chant-es 

vend-8 

fin-is 

par-8 

Present « 

diant-e 

vend 

fin-it 

par-t 

cbant-ons 

vend-ons 

fin-issons 

part-ons 


chant-ez 

vend-ez 

fin-issez 

part-ez 


chant-ent 

vend-ent 

fin-issent 

part-ent 

• 

diant-ais 

vend-ais 

fin-issais 

part-ais 


chant-ais 

vend-a«8 

fin-issais 

part-ais 

Imperfect < 

chant-ait 

vend-ait 

fin-issait 

part-ait 

chant-ions 

vend-ions 

fin-issions 

part-ions 


chant-iez 

vend-iez 

fin-issiez 

pan-iez 


chant-aient 

vend-aient 

fin-issaient 

part-aient 


diant-ai 

vend-is 

fin-is 

part-is 


chant-as 

vend-is 

fin-is 

Past 

dhant-a 

vend-it 

fin-it 

(sec fin^.) 

Definite 

chant-fimes 

vend-imes 

fin-imes 


chant-dtes 

vend-ites 

fin-ites 



chant-6rent 

vend-irent 

fin-irent 



chant-erai 

vend-rai 

fin-irai 

part-irai 


chant-eras 

vend-ras 

fin-iras 

Future < 

diant-era 

vend-ra 

fin-ira 

(see yin-.) 

chant-eroDs 1 

vend-rons 

fin-irons 



chant-erez 

vend-rez 

fin-irez 



chant-eront 

vend-ront 

fin-iront 



chant-erais 

vend-rais 

fin-irais 

part-irais 


chant-erais 

vend-rais 

fin-xrais j 

Con- 

chant-erait 

vend-rait 

fin-irait 

(see yin-.) 

ditional 

chant-erions 

vend-rions 

fin-irions 


chant-eiiez 

vend-riez 

fin-iriez 



chant-eraient 

vend-raient 

fin-iraient 



diant-e 

vend-e 

fin-isse 

part-e 

Present 
Sub— ^ 

chant-es 

vend-es 

fin-isses 

part-es 

chant-e 

vend-e 

fin-isse 

part-e 

iuncdve 

chant-ions 

vend-ions 

fin-issions 

part-ions 

chant-iez 

vend-iez 

fin-issiez 

part-iez 


chant-ent 

vend-ent 

fin-issent 

part-ent 

Imperative < 

^chant-e 

fchant-ez 

vend-8 

vend-ez 

fin-is 

fin-issez 

par-8 

part-ez 

Present 

Participle 

chant-ant 

vend-ant 

fin-issant 

part-ant 

Past 

Participle ^ 

diant-^ 

vend-u 

fin-i 

part-i 


* Singular of fasiiliar form. 

t Plural of fiuniliar form> and singular and plural of polite form. 
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large class (about 350) embraces verbs like finir (finish) of which the 
infinitive ends in •IR. The third is made up of about 50 verbs like 
vendre (sell), of which the infinitive ends in A smsJl group of 
about twenty verbs which end in -IR are also worth considering as 
a separate family. It is made up of words like partir (go away), and 
darmir (sleep), which are in constant use. These verbs lack the trade- 
mark of the finir conjugation. Verbs of the finir class have a sufiSx 
added to the stem throughout the plural of the present, through- 
out the imperfea tense and the subjunctive. This suffix, - 755 , comes 
fix)m the Latin accretion - 7 iSC or -£ 5 C which originally indicated the 
beginning of a process. Thus the Ladn verb for to burst into fiozoer is 
fiorescere. The same suffix, which survives in evanescent^ putrescent^ 
incandescent^ adolescent^ lost its meaning through too frequent use in 
Vulgar Latin. 

With the models shown in the table on p. 379 to guide him (or her) 
and the parts listed in any good dictionary, the home student of French 
can add to the stem of most (footnote p. 391) irregular verbs the ending 
appropriate to the context. The overwhelming majority of verbs are 
regular, and fall into one of the conjugations listed. To write French 
passably, it is therefore essential to learn a model of each conjugation as 
given in the table on p. 379 and to memorize the personal terminals of 
each tense. To lighten the task the home student may find it helpful to 
make tables of (a) personal terminals common to aU tenses, (^) personal 
terminals common to the same tense of all conjugations. Portunatdy^ zve 
can get by in real life with much less (see p. 391). For reading purposes 
what is most essential is to be able to recognize the tense form. 

Within the three conjugations a few deviations from the rule occur: 
-er verbs which have a silent E or an £ in the second last syllable, change 
£ or to before the endings -e, -er, and e.g. mener (lead), 76 mbne 
(I ItBiSiipossider posside (I possess). Most verbs ending in -let 

or -r^, double Lot T instead of having % e.g. appeler {caiil^fappelle (I 
call),yet»r (throw), ye/erre (I throw). Verbs in -ayer, -qyer, -iiyer, substi- 
tute I for Y before a silent £ or a consoxiant, e.g. essayer (attempt), 
fessaie (I attempt). If C before or O has the value of a sibilant, a 
ceddla (3) is added, e.g. percer (pierce), nous persons (we pierce). G in ^e 
same situation takes a silent £ unto itself, e.g. manger (eat), nous mangeons 
(we eat). If the third person singular of the verb in a question has a final 
vowel and precedes a pronoun beginning with a vowel, a T is inserted to 
avoid a hiatus, e,g. otime-r-i/, parle^t^on^ viendra-t-elle. 

We may also arrange Spanish, Portuguese, or Italian, like French 
verbs, in three main conjugations, of which there are models set out in 
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tables on pp. 381 and 382. The largest Spanish group, corre* 
sponding to the chanter conjugation in French, is represented by cantor 
with the infinitive ending -AR. Vender, like the Frendi (diird) vendre 
conjugation, is rqtresentative a second dass with the infinitive ending 
~ER. A third, represented by partir, has die infinitive ending ~IR. 


REGULAR SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE VERB TYPES 


(a) SPANISH 

(A) PORTUOUBSi 



cant-o 

vend-o 

parc-o 

cant-o 

vend-o 

part-o 

s 


cant-as 

vend-ea 

part-ea 

cant-aa 

vend-es 

part-ea 

5 , 


cant-a 

vend-e 

pazt-e 

cant-a 

vend-e 

pan-e 



cant-amos 

vend-emoa 

part-iznoa 

cant-aznoa 

vend-emoa 

part-imoa 

fts 


cant-Aia 

vend-Aia 

part-ia 

cant-aia 

vend-eia 

part-ia 



cant-an 

vend-en 

pazt-en 

cant-ain 

vend-em 

part-em 



cant-aba 

▼end-ia 

part-la 

cant-ava 

vend-ia 

part-ia 



cant-abas 

vend-iaa 

part-laa 

cant-avas 

vend-iaa 

part-ias 

*s 


cant-aba 

vend-ia 

part-ia 

vant-ava 

vend-ia 

part-ia 

5 


cant-Abamos 

vend-iamoa 

part-iamoa 

cant-Avamos 

vend-iamoa 

part-iamoa 

a 


cant-Abais 

vend-iaia 

part-lais 

cant-aveia 

vend-leia 

part-ieia 

a 


cant-aban 

vend-ian 

part-ian 

cant-avazn 

vend-iam 

pan-iam 



cant- A 

vend-i 

part-i 

cant-ei 

vend-i 

part-i 



cant-aate 

vend-iate 

part-iate 

cant-aate 

vend-este 

part-iate 



cant-6 

vend-i6 

part-id 

cant-ou 

vend-eu 

part-ia 

111 


cant-amoa 

vend-iznoa 

part-imoa 

cant-Amoa 

vend-emoa 

part-imoa 



cant-aateia 

vend-isteia 

part-iateia 

cant-astea 

vend-eatea 

part-iatea 

M 


cant-aton 

vend-ieron 

part-ieron 

cant-aram 

vend-eram 

part-inm 

■ 


cant-are 

vend-erA 

part-irA 

cant-arei 

vend-erei 

part-irei 



cant-aiAs 

vend-erAa 

part-izAa 

cant-arAs 

vend-erAa 

part-irAa 

5 


cant-arA 

vend-erA 

part-irA 

cant-arA 

vend-erA 

pan-izA 

« ‘ 


cant-aremoa 

vend-eremoa 


cant-aremoa 

vend-eremoa 

part-iremoa 

& 


cant-arAia 

vend-erAia 

part-irAia 

cant-areia 

vend-ereia 

part-ireia 



cant-azAn 


part-izAn 

cant-arAo 

vend-erlo 

part-irAo 



cant-aiia 

▼end-eria 

part-iria 

cant-ana 

vend-eria 

part-iria 

1 


cant-ariaa 

vend-erfaa 

part-iriaa 

cant-ariaa 

vend-eriaa 

pan-iriaa 



cant-aria 

vend-eria 

part-iria 

cant-aria 

vend-eria 

part-iria 



cant-ariamoa 

vcnd-eriamoa 

part-irlamoa 

cant-ariamoa 

vend-eriamoa 

pan-iriamoa 



cant-aziaia 

vend-eriaia 

part-iriaia 

cant-arieia 

vend-erieia 

part-irieia 

5 


cant-azlan 

vend-erian 

pazt-irian 

cant-ariam 

vend-eriam 

pan-iriam 

n 


cant-c 

vend-a 

part-a 

cant-c 

vend-a 

part-a 



cant-ea 

vend-aa 

part-aa 

cant-ea 

vend-aa 

part-aa 

irii 


cant-e 

vend-a 

part-a 

cant-e 

vend-a 

part-a 



cant-emoa 

vend-amoa 

pazt-aznoa 

cant-emoa 

vend-amoa 

part-amos 



cant-Aia 

vend-Aia 

part-Aia 

cant-eia 

vend-aia 

part-aia 

& 


cant-en 

vend-an 

pan-an 

cant-em 

vend-am 

part-am 


• 

cant-a 

vend-c 

pan-c 

cant-a 

vend-e 

part-e 

t 

cant-ad 

vend-ed 

part-id 

cant-ai 

vend-ei 

part-i 

I 

cant-ando 

vend-iendo 

part-iendo 

cant-ando 

vend-endo 

part-indo 

1 

cant-ado 

vend-ido 

part-ido 

cant-ado 

vend-ido 

part-ido 


The student of Spanish, even more than the student of French, has 
to concentrate on ^e correct use of the verb. The terminals of ilie 

* Imperative singular (familiar form). For imperative of polite address 
see p. 399. 

i* Impostive plural (familiar fonn). 
i Present participle (gerund). 

% Past participle. 
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REGULAR ITALIAN VERB TYPES 


Present 


Imperfect 


Past 

Definite 


cant-o 

cant-i 

cant-a 

cant-iamo 

cant-ate 

cant-ano 

cant-ava 

cant-avi 

cant-ava 

cant-avamo 

cant-avate 

cant-avano 

cant-ai 

oant-asti 

cant-6 

cant-ammo 

cant-aste 

cant-arono 

cant-er6 

cant-erai 

cant-er^ 

cant-eremo 

cant-erete 


vend-o 

vend-i 

vend-e 

vend-iamo 

vend-ete 

vend-ono 

vend-eva 

vend-eid 

vend-eva 

vend-evamo 

vend-evate 

vend-evano 

vend-ei 

vend-esti 

vend-i 

vend-emmo 

vend-este 

vend-erono 

vend-er6 

vend-erai 

vend-era 

vend-eremo 

vend-erete 


Con- 

ditional 


Present 

Sub- 

junctive 


Imperative < 

Present ) 
Participle J 
Past I 
Participle j 


cant-erei 

cant-eresti 

cant-erebbe 

cant-eremmo 

cant-ereste 


fin-isoo 

fin-isd 

fin-isoe 

fin-iamo 

fin-ite 

fin-iscono 

fin-iva 

fin-ivi 

fin-iva 

fin-iv^p 

fin-ivati 

fin-ivano 

fin-ii 

fin-isti 

fin-i 

fin-ixnmo 

fin-iste 

fin-irono 

fin-ir6 

fin-irai 

fin-iri 

fin-iremo 

fin-irete 


cant-eranno vend-eranno fin-iranno 


vend-erei 

vend-eresti 

vend-erebbe 

vend-eremmo 

vend-ereste 


fin-irei 

fin-iresti 

fin-irebbe 

fin-iremmo 

fin-ireste 


cant-erebbero vend-erebbero fin-trebbero 


cant-i 

cant-i 

cant-i 

cant-iamo 

cant-iate 

cant-ino 

cant-a 

cant-ate 

cant-ando 


vend-a 

vend-a 

vend-a 

vend-iamo 

vend-iate 

vend-ano 

vend-i 

vend-ete 

vend-endo 

vend-uto 


fin-isca 

fin-isca 

fin-isca 

fin-iamo 

fin-iate 

fin-iscano 


fin-endo 


part -0 

part-i 

part-e 

pan-iamo 

part-ite 

part-ono 

part-iva 

part-ivi 

pan-iva 

part-ivamo 

part-ivate 

part-ivano 

part-ii 

pan-isti 

part-1 

pan-immo 

pan-iste 

part-iroDO 

part-ir6 
I pan-iras 
part-iri 
part-iremo 
part-irete 
part-iranno 

part-irei 

part-iresti 

part-irebbe 

part-iremmo 

part-ireste 

part-irebbero 

part-a 

part-a 

part-a 

part-iamo 

part-iate 

part-ano 

part-i 

pan-ite 

part-endo 

part-ito 
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^Muosh Tob an modi doeer i^) to tliose of its Latin patent than 
an those of die Fnnch or Italian verb; but diange of stress has led to 
dianges of the stem vowel, and irregulaiides so ptoduoed have been 
levdOed less than in Frendi. So the stem of a verb, whose French 
equivalent usualfy has the same vowd througbout; mey ting die 
duuqies on O, U£,and C^asintdttfrms (I deep), donmmos (we sleep), 

TO HAVE IN THB Romancb Familv 



FRENCH 

PORTUGUBSB 


LATDf 



i*ai 

hd 

he 

habeo 

ho 


tu as 

hAs 

has 


hai 

Pveient 

Ua 

hA 

ha 

habet 

ha 

nous avons 

havemos 

hemoa 


abbiamo 


vous avez 

haveis or heis 

habda 

habetis 

avece 


ils ont 

hfio 

hnti 

habent 

hwf>rif> 


|*avais 

havia 

habia 

habAbam 

avevo 


tu avals 

havias 

habiaa 

habebas 

avevi 

imperfect 

il avail 

havia 

habia 

habebat 

avevm 

nous avions 

haviamos 

habiamos 

habebamus 

avevamo 


vous aviez 

havieis 

habiais 

habebatia 

avevate 


ils avaient 

haviam 

habian 

habebant 

avevano 


j*eus 

houve 

hube 

habui 

ebbi 


tu eus 

houveste 

hubiste 

habuisti 

avesti 

Past 

il cut 

houve 

hubo 

habuit 

ebbe 

Definite 

nous efimes 

houvemoa 

hubimos 

habuinuis 

avemmo 


vous efites 

houvestes 

hubisteis 

habuistis 

aveste 


ils eurenf 

houveram 

hubieron 

habucnini 

ebbero 


j'auxai 

haverei 

habr6 


avr6 


tu auras 

haverta 

habrfii 


avral 

Future 

il aura 

haverA 

habrA 

see 

avra 

nous aurons 

havetemos 

habremos 

P.X«3 

avremo 


vous aurez 

havereis 

habrds 

avrete 


ils auronf 

haverfto 

habiAn 


avranno 


i’aiuais 

haveria 

habrfa 


avrel 


tu aurais 

haverias 

habrlas 


avresti 

Oon- 

il aurait 

haveria 

habrla 


avrebbe 

ditiona) 

nous aurions 

haveriamos 

habriamos 

p. Z 83 

avremmo 


vous auriez 

haverieis 

habrlais 


avreste 


ils auraieni 

haveriam 

habrlan 


avtebbero 


j'oie 

haia 

hays 

habeam 

abbia 

Pieieni 

Sub- 

iuncthre 

tu aies 

hajas 

hayas 

habeas 

abbia or abbi 

Halt 

haja 

haya 

habeat 

abbia 

nous ayons 

haiamos 

hayamos 

habeoraus 

abbiamo 

vous ayez 

hajais 

hayAis 

habeatis 

abbiate 


Ils aient 

hajam 

hayan 

habeant 

abbiano 

imperative^ 

aie 
. ayRz 

ha 

havei 

hA 

habed 

habe 

habete 

abbi 

abbiate 

Present \ 
Participle / 

i ayant 

havendo 

habiendo 

habens 

avendo 

Past \ 
Participle J 
Infi^ttve 

^ eu 

havido 

habido 

habitum 

avuto 

1 AVOIR 

HAVER 

HABER 


AVBRB 


durmiendo (sleeping). The modem French equivalents ate je dors, nous 
dormons, dormant. 

Other intemai itregularities of the written language are purely ortho- 
graphic, i.e. they are penalties of the regularity of Spanish spelling. Thus 
a final -C standing for the hard K sound in the stem of a Spanish verb 
becomes QV, if the verb ending begins with Eos 1 . This change^ adiich 
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conceals the relation of different parts of a verb when we meet them on 
the written page, adds to the difficulty of using a dictionar ^ It is made 
to preserve the rule that the Spanish C before 7 and like the Spanish 
Z, stands for the TH sound in tkin. Thus both toqui (I touched) and toco 
(I touch) belong to the infinitive tocor, as listed in the dictionary. The QV 
reminds us that the hard K sound of the stem goes through all its deriva- 
tives. The most important of these spelling dbanges are the following: 

(1) The letters C and G when to be pronounced hard before E and 7, 

are written QU and GU respectively, e.g. pagar (pay), pago J 
pay), pagui (I paid). 

(2) To indicate that G before Ay O, 77, stands for the CH in Scots 

lochy J is written instead, e.g. coger (gather), cajo (1 gather). 

(3) Verbs ending in or -a r, preceded by a consonant change C to Z 

before A and O, e.g. veneer (vanquish), venzo (I vanquish). 

It is not possible to give the precise Anglo-American equivalent of 
the various tense-forms listed in these tables without recourse to 
roundabout CKpressions, and there are alternative compound tense- 
forms corresponding to some of them. Before discussing use of simple 
tenses, we should therefore familiarize ourselves with the Romance 
idiom appropriate to various situations in which we ourselves use the 
helper verbs he and hoBoe. This is a long story. 

AUXILIARY VERBS 

Some Aryan languages have no possessive verb to have. Russian has 
not. It is possible to sidetrack the possessive sense of to have by the use 
of the verb to be with a possessive or with a preposition. Thus a French- 
man can say e’esf d moi (Latin mihi est) = this is mine (I possess this). 
That the Latin verb habere is equivalent to our have is true in the sense 
that both denote possession (e.g. hdbet duos villas = he has two farm- 
houses). Latin authors occasionally used a past participle with haberey 
as when Qceto says cognitum habeo (I have recognized). In late Latin 
habere was becoming a helper to express perfected action as in Teutonic 
languages. To say that the Latin verb esse corresponds with our verb 
to be is also true in so far as both can: 

(a) denote existence as in the Cartesian catchphrase cogito ergo sum 
(I think, therefore I am); 

(]b) act as a ct^nda (link) between person or thing and a characteristic 
of one or the other, as in leo ferox est ~ the lion is fierce; 

(c) indicate locanony as in Caesar in Gallia est ~ Caesar is m Gaul; 

{d) state class tnembershipy as in argentum metallum est = silver is a 
metal; 

(e) go with the past participle in a passive construction such as ah 

omnibus amatus est ~ he was loved by everyone; 

(f) state pure identity y as Augustus imperator est = Atigustus is the 

emperor. 
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The Sue of habere is a oonqmntivdy simple story. Its modem tqne- 
sentathres in Italian (AVERE) and in Ftendi (AVOIIQ still have a pos- 
sessive significance. The French and Italians also use parts eS. mere or 
avoir as we use hme or had in compound past tense-forms of all verbs 
odier than: (a) those whidi ate reflexive (or pseudo-reflexive), (p) most 
intransitive verbs (induding especially those whidb signify motion). 
This is in keeping (pp. 271) with the use of the German haben and 
Swedish hava. We can use the Spanish HABER to build up compound 
past tenses of off verbs, but it never denotes possession. The Spanish 
equivalent for Aoeein a possessive senseis TENER (Latin tenete = to 
hold). TENER sometimes invades the territory of the Spanish 
HABER as a helper. The Portuguese equivalent TER has completely 
taken over the function of habere^ both in its original possessive sense 
and as a helper to signify perfected action. The following examples 
illustrate the use of modem descendants of habere and tenere as helpers: 


OaquoAnoN of TENER (Spamish), TER (Portuguese), TENERE (Latin) 


tengo 

tienes 

tiene 

tenemof 

tennis 

tieiien 

tenia 

tenias 

tenia 

teniamo** 

teniaia 

tenian 

tuve 

tuviate 

tuvo 

tuvimos 

tuviateis 

cuvieion 

{ ten 
tened 


tinha 

tinhaa 

tinha 

tinhamos 

tinheia 

tivsham 


tenebam 

tenebaa 

tenebat 

tenebamus 

tenebatia 

tenebant 

tenul 

tenuiati 

tenuit 

tenuimua 

tenuiada 

tenueiunt 


tendre 

tendr&a 

tendrt 

tendremoa 

tendreia 

tendrto 

tendiia 

tendriaa 

tendria 

tendriamoa 

tenriaia 

tendrian 

tenga 

tengaa 

t^ng a 

tengamoa 

tengAia 

tengan 

teniendo 

tenido 


terei 

terAa 

terA 

teremoa 

tereia 

tezto 

teria 
I teriaa 
teria 

I teriamoa 
terleia 
teriam 

tenha 

tenhaa 

tenha 

tenhamos 

tenhais 

tgnham 



teneam 

teneaa 

teneat 

teneamua 

teneatia 

teneant 

tenendo 

tenitiam 


English hehasnum^ he has paid he had paid 

French il a de Targent il a pay6 il avail pay6 

Portuguese tern dinheiro tern pagado tinha pagado 

Spanish tiene dinero ha pagado habia pagado 

Italian hadenaro hapagato avevapagato 

Important set expressions in whidi habere survives in Portuguese as 
well as in French and Spanish are: 

N 
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There is or are il y a hi hay (ha + y) 

There was or were il y avail havia habia 

There will be il y aura haveri habti 

There has (or have) been il y a eu tern havido ha habido 

Besides denoting possession and indicating time, our own verb hcoM 
espresses necessity, as in toe have to eat btfore toe eon philosophize. So 
also, the French for have to is avoir d, the Spanish haJ>er de, or (more 
emphatically) tener gue, followed by the infinitive, e.g. : 

I have to go out » j'ai d sortir = he de (or tengo que) saUr. 

What is called die complete conjugation of esse, like diat of our own 
verb to be, includes derivatives of several different roots. In Vulgar 
Latin stare (to stand) shared some of die territory of esse. Though the 
French itre and the Italian essere ate mainly ofifepring of esse, some of 
their parts come fiom stare. The Italian essere, like its Latin parent, 
keeps company widi the past participle in passive constructions, e.g. 
Ufandsdio fu lavato (the child was wadied). In Frendi also it is possible 
to write U est aimS de tout le tnonde (he is loved by everybody); but 
such passive espressions rarely turn up in daily speech. It is more usual 
to rely upon: 

(a) a reflexive construction, e.g. la propriiti se vendra samedi (the 

property will be sold on Saturday). 

(b) an impersonal expression involving the use of on, e.g. on rapporu 

de Moscou que (one reports from Moscow that >= it is reported 
from Moscow that). 

The French-Italian verb fo &s has an auxiliary use comparable to that 
of its Teutonic equivalent. That is to say, it takes the place of to have 
in compound past tenses if the verb is rtfiesdoe or if it is intransitive 
(especia% if it expresses motion): 

English: I washed without soap. we arrived too late. 

French: Je me suis lav£ sans savon. noussommesanivfotroptard. 
Italian: Mi sono lavato senza sapone. siamo aziivati troppo tardi 

The Latin and Italian verb stare survives in Spanish and Portuguese 
as ESTAR. The latter is equivalent to our verb fobs in three situations, 
one of whidi calls for mote detailed tr ea tme n t. Spanish examples will 
suffice CO ilhi^iate the odier tsN^ viz: 

(a) when our be signifies location, ownership, profinsion, e.g.: 

Budapest ettd en Hungrfa. 
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( 6 ) when our be amnects t noun witb an accidental or temporary 
attribute, but never when he precedes a noun complement, e.g. 

la sefiora estd enfemui » the lady Is ill. 

Italians often use stare as the equivalent of our verb to be, e.g.: 

come sta? » how are you? 

sto bene ~ lam wdl. 

A third use of estar or of its Italian equivalent stare, involves a unique 
and agreeably familiar construction, peculiar to Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Italian on the one hand and to Anglo-American on the other. It is a 
helper equivalent to be in expressions whi(^ imply duration, e.g.: 


English: he is waiting 

s;sr- 

Italian: sta aspettando 


we were working, 
est^vamos trabalhando. 
est^bamos trabajando. 
stavamo lavorando. 


It is not correct to couple the French verb itre with a present parti- 
ciple such as mangeant or travaUlani. To emphasize continuity or dura-- 
tion, French people can use the idiomatic expression itre en train de (to 
be in he process of), as inje suis en train de manger (I am busy eating), 
or if the past is involved, the imperfect tense form, e.g. elle pleurait 
quandje suis arrivi (she was crying when I arrived). Customarily there 
is no distinction between transitory {elle danse maintenant = she is 
dancing now) and habitual {elle danse hien » she dances well) action in 
French. Only the context tells us when elle parle au caruxri means she 
is talking to the canary or she talks to the canary. 


What is sometimes called the present participle of a Spanish or Portu- 
guese verb (e.g. trabajando) is not historically equivalent to the present 
participle of a French verb. Latin had two verb forms corresponding to 
the single English one ending in -ing. One, the gerund, corresponds to the 
use of the 4ng form as the name of a process {we learn by teaching); the 
other, the present participle^ was a verbal adjective {she died smtiit^). 
Only the latter left a descendant in French, alwa3r8 with the suffix -ant 
{chantant, vendant,finissant). This French -ant derivative is equivalent to 
the English -ing derivative in three of six ways in whidi the latter is 
used; 


(a) as an ordinary adjective, e.g. de Veau courante (running water); 

(b) as a verbal adjective, i.e. an adjective with an object following it, 

e.g. cet arbre dominant le pc^sage (this tree dominating the 
scenery); 

{c) in adverbial phrases, e.g. Vidie m^est venue en parlani (the idea 
came to me while talking). 
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THE SPANISH-TORTUGUBSB VERBS SER AMD BSTAR 


Present 


Imperfect 


Past 

Definite 



Con- 

ditional 


Present 

Sub- 

junctive 


Imperative 

Present 

Parddple 

Past 

Participle 


^ramos 

erais 

eran 

fiii 

fiiiste 

fu6 

fuimos 

fuisteis 

fueron 

serd 

ser&s 

serA 

seremos 

serais 

seidn 

serla 

serias 

serfa 

seriamos 

seriais 

serian 



PORTUGUESE 

SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

sou 

estoy 

estou 

fe 

estds 

estfe 


esrii 

est3 

somos 

estamos 

estamos 

sois 

esriiis 

estais 

sSo 

est3n 

estflo 

era 

estaba 

estava 

eras 

estabas 

estavas 

era 

estaba 

estava 

^amos 

estibamos 

estdvamos 

^reis 

estabais 

estdveis 

eram 

estaban 

estavam 

fui 

estuve 

estive 

foste 

estuviste 

estiveste 

foi 

estuvo 

esteve 

fomos 

estuvimos 

estivemos 

fostes 

estuvisteis 

estivestes 

foram 

estuvieron 

estiveram 

serei 

estate 

estarei 

ser&s 

estards 

estates 

ser& 

estard 

estarii 

seremos 

estaremos 

estaremos 

sereis 

estardis 

estareis 

ser3o 

estar^n 

estarao 

seria 

estarla 

estaria 

serias 

estarias 

estarias 

seria 

estaria 

estaria 

seriamos 

estariamos 

estariamos 

serieis 

estariais 

estarieis 

seriam 

estarlan 

estariam 

seja 

est^ 

esteja 

sejas 

est^ 

estejas 

seja 

este 

esteja 

sejamos 

estemos 

estejamos 

1 sejais 

est^is 

estejais 

sejam 

est^ 

estejam 

sd 

est3 

esrii 

s€de 

estad 

estai 

sendo 

estando 

estando 

sido 

estado 

estado 
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Here the correspondence ends. It is not correct to use the French ^^present 
participle” to translate the English nng form when accompanied by the 
auxiliary bei and we caimot use it to translate our - 4 ng derivative when 
the latter is an ordinary noun {spelling is difficult), or a verbal noun with 
an object {spelling English words is difficult). For the last two French 
usage corresponds to the alternative English infinitive construction, e.g. 
to spell {English words) is difficult » ipeUt {des nu>ts anglais) est difficile. 

The Latin gerund and the Ladn present participle had a different fate 
in Spain and Portugal. The present participle, which ended in -ons, 
or -tans (nomin.) ceased to be a part of the Spanish verb system. Spanish 
words which now end in -ante or -tanta are, with few exceptions, simple ad- 
jectives or nouns, e.g. dependiente (dependent), estudiante (student). The 
form of the Latin gerund survives in the verbal suffix •undo (for the 
regular verb of the first class), and -iendo (for all other regular and most 
irregular verbs). The form of the verb wlfich ends thus is never a pure 
adjective or verbal noun (see p. 139). It leans upon another verb and 
remains invariant. We can always translate it by the English •ing form, 
though the converse is by no means true. 

Accompanied by artar, as well as by ir (go), and namr (come) it ex- 
presses present, past, or future condnuity (compare English: he went on 
talking). It may also qualify a verb, e.g. oia sonriendo (he listened smiling), 
as also the subject or object of the verb, veo al ntuchacho jugando an la 
plaza (I see the boy playing in the square). Though never an ordinary 
adjective, Spaniards do use it as a verbal adjective with an object, e.g. 
he recibido la carta anunciando su partida (I have received the letter 
announcing his departure). 

Besides the regular verb estar there is another Spanish-Portuguese 
equivalent of to be. It is SERy a mixed verb, mainly descended from the 
Latin esse, like the French etre, but partly derived from sedere (to sit). 
The simple copula between two nouns is always a tense form of ser, as 
is the copula which connects a noun to an attribute which is more or 
less permanent or characteristic, e.g. in Spanish 

nd hermano era pintor = my brother was a painter. 
la sehora es hermosa = the lady is beautiful. 

Occasionally ser turns up in passive constructions, e.g. d doctor 
es respetado de todos (the doctor is respected by aU), and the parti- 
ciple then takes the gender and number terminals (-0, -a, -or, -as) 
appropriate to the subjea. Both participles are invariant in other 
compound Spanish-Portuguese tense-forms, i.e. {d) HABER or TER 
with the past participle (to signify perfected action), (J) ESTAR with 
the present parddple (to signify duraticm or continuing action). 
Spaniards, like the French, avoid using passive constructions. So the 
dioice of the right terminal rarely crops up at least in conversation. 
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When Italians or Frenchmen use ESSERE or ETRE to express 
perfected acdon (ie. mth the past participle of a reflexive verb or 
a verb of modoo) the parddpte takes a gender^number terminal 
appropriate to the subject, e.g.: 

Vhomme est venu la femme est venue 

the man came the woman came 

les hammes se sent suiddds les femmes se sont suiciddes 

the men committed suicide the women committed suicide 

When coupled with AVERE the Italian past parddple (masc. sing, 
form) is invariant. The same is true of the French past parddple when 
conjugated with AVOIR. 

Grammar books often give the rules: (a) it is invariant when the object 
follows the verb, (b) it takes the terminal appropriate to the number and 
gender of the oly'ect if the latter precedes the verb, e.g. fai regu une carte 
(I have reedved a card) and la carte quefai regue (the card which 1 have 
reedved). 

In many common expressions our verb to be is not equivalent to 
ETRE or ESSERE in French or Italian, nor is it equivalent to the 
Spanish-Portuguese pair SER and ESTAR. The Fren^ for to be righU 
wrongs efraidy holy coldy kur^ryy thirstyy sleepyy is avoir ratsofty avoir 
forty avoir peur, avoir chaudy avoir froid, avoir faim, avoir soify avoir 
sommeil. In the Spanish equivalents tener takes the place of the 
French avoir and English be: tener razdriy no tenor razimy tenor ndedoy 
toner calory tener ftiOy tener hambrcy tener sedy tenor sueHo, When they 
comment cm the weather, Spanish and French people use verbs 
equivalent to the Ladn facore (French /oire, Spanish hacer) which meant 
to do or to make. This usage is traceable to Vulgar Ladn, e.g.: 

a is cold il &it froid ' hace frio 

fir is fresh il fait frais hace fresco 

it is hot il fait chaud hace calor 

it is vnndy il fait du vent hace viento 

tr is fine {weather) il fait beau (temps) hace buen tiempo 

it is daylight il fait jour hace luz 

USB OP IBNSES 

Anglo-Anierican, like the Teutonic languages, has only two simple 
tenses, present (c.g. / Aoue) and past (e.g. / had). Otherwise, we indicate 
rime ot aspca pardcles, adverbial expressions, or compound tenses 
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made op of a partidide aad a hdiper Tob. Modem Romaaoe kagnagea 
have at least four simple tenses, die present, die future, and two wbidi 
refer to die past, die mperfeetassAp^eet (or post dtfimte). It is posable, 
most of aU in Frendi, to lighten die hmvy batchm of learning sudi 
fledonal wealth, by resorting to turns wUcb may not be spedaUy 
recommended by grammar books, but ate in harmony widi oommon 
usage. For everyday French convetsadon or correspondence it is usually 
suffident to know the present tense form, die imperfect, infinitive, 
present and past partidple of an ordinary verb, the present and im- 
perfiKt of Ore and avoir, together with die present of the irregular 
hdpers aBer (to go)* and vemr (to come). Ctf all tenses the present 
stands first in importance. Apart fiom esptessing what its name im- 
plies, it serves in dtuaticms a^ogous to the shorn opens to^morroa, and 
may legitimately and eflkctivdy be used in narrative e.g. j* arrive d 
deux heures du matin, et qidest-ee que je dkouoref EBe est morte, raide 
marie (I arrive at two in the momii^ and what do I discover? She is 
dead, stone dead). For the mote immediate future conversational Frmdi 
habitually uses oiler + infinitive (Spanish n* a + infinitive), whidi re- 
duces flexion to a bare minimum and tallies with English he going to 

infinitive, e.g. French je vais tBiphoner? Spamsbruyatelephonar. To 
indicate the immediate past, as in / have just sadBoroed a tooth (i.e. 
have just -f past partidide) French and Spanish have their own ex- 
pressions. The Frendi one is twnrr de ii^nitive, the Spanish acabar 
de + infinitive, e.g. he has just gone out = B vient de sortir » acaba 
de saBr. 

In everyday speedi French people alwa]^ use a oonqxnind tense 
form to express what is mote remote, I met him yesterday » je 
Pod rencontri hier. This construction is made up of the past partidide 
and the present tense of avoir (or itre, if the verb is reflexive or signi^ 
motion). This roundabout way of saying / came, I saso, I loved looms 
as large in French conversation as does the present, and the English 
student of Frendi will be wise to use it liberally. The begmner must also 
acquaint himself with the so-called mperfect. This tense implies 
customary, repetitive, or continuous past actiem in contrast to a com- 
pleted process. Thus it is alvrays right n> use the imperfect when we 
can substitute used to -f infinitive for tiie simple past oi an English 

* The oonjugatkm of ALLER like that of ttre, k built up from several verba. 
Two of them, one of which is derived from Latin vaaere, the other from 
ambmiare, form the present tense, e.g. il tw (be soesl, nous ouem (we go). The 
third, wnidi is the Latin tr«, occurs in the future and the conditional, e.g. pirtu 
athillgo). 
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Statement, or when we could alter the English sentence to toas or were 
+ the form of the verb, e.g.: 

(a) Quandj*aoais vingt ansjefumais quarante cigarettes par jour. 

At twenty years of age I smoked {^used to smoke) forty cigarettes a 
day. 

(Jb) Ellefcdsait la cussine quandje suis arrivi. 

She was 'cooking when I arrived. 

The second of the two statements could also be given the form Elle 
itait en train defaire la cuisine^ etc. This is useful to know because by 
resorting to etre en train (be in the act of, be busy with) you can get 
round the imperfect form of the verb. 

Another tense fi3rm, the past definite or preterite^ has completely dis* 
appeared from conversational French, and is now the hall-mark of the 
literary language. It means that the event in question took place once 
for all at a certain time, and as such corresponds to the simple past of 
spoken and written English, and to the compound past of spoken Frend) 
(e.g. f7 se rapprocka for U fest rapprocM = he came nearer). 

In literature it is the tense of sustained narration, hence also called 
the pas/ historic. The first impression of the beginner who reads a French 
narrative is that alternating use of perfea and imperfect is quite capri* 
dous. In reality this is not so. When two actions or processes are going 
on at one and the same time, the perfect expresses the pivotal one. 
For what is descriptive, explanatory, or inddental to the main theme, 
the imperfect replaces it. A passage from Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard by Anatole France illustrates this rule, which applies to aU 
the Romance languages: 

J*approchai (past historic) du foyer mon fauteuil et ma table volante 
(1 pulled my easy-chair and little table up to the fireside), etje pris (past 
historic) au feu la place qu^Hamilcar daignait (imperfect) me laisser (and 
occupied so much of my place by the fire as Ha^car condescended to 
allow me). Hamilcar^ d la tSte des chenetSy sur un coussin de plumey itait 
(imperfect) couchi en rondy le nez entre set panes (Hamilcar was lying in 
front of the andirons, curled up on a feather-cushion, with his nose 
between his paws). Un souffle igal soulevait (imperfect) safourrure ipaisse 
et Ughre (his thick, fine fur rose and fell wi^ his regular breath). A mon 
approchey s7 coula (past historic) doucement ses prunelles d* agate entre ses 
paupihres nd^closes qtfil referma (past historic) presque aussitSt en songeant: 
'*Ce n*est nen, tfest mon mattre.** (At my approach his agate eyes glanced 
at me from between his half-opened lids, which he dosed almost at 
once, thinking to himself: **lt is nothing, it is only my master*’.) 

The elimination of the past definite from everyday speech is confined 
to French. In Spanish, Portuguese, and to a lesser degree, in Italian 
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oonversadon it is stiU going strong, and the student of Spanish who 
has previously learned some French will therefore fed tempted to say 
he comprado un sombrero (Frendtjf’af acheti m chapeau) where the 
Spaniard would use the preterite (comprd un sombrero), 

THE INnNlTlVB VERB 

We have seen (p. 263) that the Anglo-American equivalent of the 
verb form called the mfinitioe of Teutonic languages is identical with 
the first person present, and is recognized as such whenever it imme- 
diatdy follows (a) the pardde io, or (6) any one of the hdper verbs sAa//, 
wUh may^ mmU can, let, make (meaning compel), (c) the verbs see, hear, 
help, and (somewhat archaically), dare. The infinitive of a modem 
Romance language, tike that of a typical Teutonic language, has its own 
characteristic terminal and has the same relation to our own usage. That 
is to say, it is the verb form which occurs after a preposition, or after 
one of the following auxiliaries, which do not take a preposition: 


SPANISH 

FRENCH 

querer 

(want to) 

vouloir 

deher 

(shall, must) 

devoir 

poder 

(can, be able to) 

pouvoir 

osar 

(dare) 

oser 

saber 

(know) 

savoir 

hacer 

(make, cause) 

faire 

d^ar 

(let, allow) 

laisser 


The infinitive without a preceding preposition can also occur after other 
French and Spanish verbs. A second group which do not take a preposition 
includes verbs of seeing and hearing, French voir (see), entendre (hear), 
sentir (fed); Spanish ver, oir, sentir. Of the remainder the more important 
are: French aimer mieux (prefer), compter (coimt on), ddsirer (desire), e«- 
vqyer (send),esp^er(hope),/a* 7 Ar (to be on the point of), parcdtre (appear); 
Spanish parecer (appear), desear (desire, want), temer (fear), esperar (hope). 

One of the helper verbs given in the two columns printed above calls 
for comment. The Spanish-French couplet DEBER-DEVOIR, like 
the Portuguese DEVER and Italian DOVERE literally mean to ozoe; 
but they can be used as helpers in a compulsive sense by a process of 
metaphorical extension paralld to the formation of our word ought, 
originally a past tense form of owe. The French present, je dots, may 
mean I owe or 1 must, the past pai du, I had to, the future je devrai, I 
shall have to, and the conditional je devrais, I ought to. To use either 
devoir and pouvoir or their equivalents in other Romance languages 
correctly, we have to be on Ae look-out for a pitfidl mentioned in 

N* 
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Chaptex IV (p. 152). This is tibe peculiar Ao^o-American c o a a m icti oa 
/ should have (Fteoch paurcds dd), I eould have (Fieodi paunis pu). 

The French often resort to a peculiar oonstroction fi» must. It in- 
volves the impersonal veAfalloir (to be necessary that), e.g.: 

Ufaut sortir I 

O faut queje sorts I- I must go out. 

/« dots sortir J 

When our own equivalent of a Romance infinitive comes after a 
preposition, the latter is always to. Several prepositions may stand 
immediately before the infinitive of a Romance language. The two chief 
ones are descendants of the Latin de (fixnn or of).and ad (to). Both in 
French and in Spanish they survive as de and d or a respectively. The 
first has become mme common, as in the following sentence, udiich also 
illustrates the rule that the pronoun object precedes the infinitive: je 
stds bien heureux de te voir (I am very happy to see you). Correa choice 
of the appropriate preposition depends arbitrarily on Ae preceding main 
verb, noun, or adjective, and we l^d it with them in a good dictionary. 
Where we can replace to by m order to, Romance equivalents ate pour 
(French), para (Span.), per (ItaL), e.g. I am coming to repair it = 
viens pour le riparer = vengo para repararlo = vengo per ripararlo. 

Italian has a distinctive preposition da derived from the fusion of two 
Tjtin ones (,de + ad). In different contexts it can mean from, at or for. 
When the infinitive has a passive meaning we can usu^y translate to 
by DA, e.g.: — 

EgU ha un eavallo da vendere. 
he has a horse to sell (»= to be sold). 

Qftesta i una regola da imparare a memoria. 

this is a rule to learn by heart to be learned by heart). 

In all Romance, as in Teutonic, languages the infinitive form of the 
verb (see Chapter IV, p. 139) is the one which replaces our -ing form 
when the latter is a ver^noun, e.g. voir, dest croire (seeing is bdieving). 
The Portuguese infinitive has peculiar agglutinative possessive forms 
equivalent, e.g. to your seeing (VERes), our doing (FAZERmos), thehr 
asking (P^GUNTARem), with the endings -et (your), -mos (our), 
-em (th^). The foOowing example illustrates this construction: 
passd sem me verem =• 1 passed without their seeing me. 


MtXH) 

Up till now nearly all our illustratioas of Romanoe verb behaviour 
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have appeared in ’w^tgra mrnai ia nii call the wdfctttfoeiiMxxl. Two other 
moods, dw subj$aiethe and the cottMtionajl, require special treatment. 
The latter is stiU very alive, bodi in spoken and written French, Spanish, 
or Italian. The fistmer leads a precarious and uncertain existence in the 
spoken, that is, the living language, yet is usually given so much space 
in introductions to French (or GercW) that the begiimer is scared out 
of his wits. A finv &cts may help him to regain his confidence. The 
first is that the subjunctive, except when it rq>laces the imperative as 
it does in Spanish or Italian (p. 399), is practically devoid of semantic 
significance, and for this reason alone no misunderstanding will arise 
if the beginner should ignore its existence. French grammars, for 
instance, are in the habit of telling us that the indicative states a &ct 
whereas the subjunctive expresses what is merely surmised, feared, 
demanded, etc., and then illustrate this assertion by e.g. je dtnUe gtfU 
vietme (indicative vient) — I doubt that he will come. Now this is 
palpable nonsense. The doubt is not signalled by the subjimctive form 
memte. It is expressed by je doute, and the subjunctive of the dependent 
dause is as much a pleonasm as is the plural flexion of the verb in Us 
se grattent (they ate scratchii^ themselves). There is another source of 
comfort. Of the two subjunctives in French, the present and the past, 
the latter has disappeared fix>m the spoken language; the former sur- 
vives, but is very restricted in its movements. If you should say, fi>r 
instance, /e ne crois pas qt^U est malade for . . . soit malade, as prescribed 
by grammar you are merely following what is oonunon usage. You 
should also not feel unduly intimidated when you vrish to express your- 
self in written Frendi, because it is possible to travel a long distance 
without calling in the subjunctive, provided you take die following 
advice: Since the subjunctive is a diaracterisdc of dependent or 
subordinate clauses, say what 3rou have to say in simple stiai^tfiirward 
statements, and use alternatives for expressions whidi are usually 
followed by this troublesome mood. The Spanish subjimctive has a 
wider range than the French one, in speech as well as in print; be- 
sides there are four different forms for the two in French (a present, 
two past, and a future subjunctive). The reader who wishes to acquaint 
hims elf with all the wa]rs, by-ways and blind alleys of this mood will 
have to go outside The Loom fi>r information. Here it must suffice to 
say that in all Romance languages grammar prescribes the subjunctive 
(a) after expressions denoting doubt, assumption, fear, order, desire, 
e.g. French douter, craindre, ordomer, dSsirar, Spanish dudar, temer, 
mandoTj desear, Italian duUtare, temere, masidare, deaderare, (6) after 
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the equivalents of English U i$ necessary that (French U faut que, 
Spani^ es menester que, Italian bisagna che), (c) after certain coniuncdons 
of whidi the most important ate: 


FRENCH 

SPANISH 

ITALIAN 

ENGLISH 

pour que 

para que 

perch^ 

in order that 

afin que 

a fin de que 

afiinch^ 


quoique 

aunque 

sebbene 

although 

bien que 

bien que 

benefit 


sans que 

sin que 

senza che 

without 

pourvu que 

con tal que 

purch6 

provided that 

k moins que 

a menos que 

a meno che . ^ 

unless 

au cas que 

en caso que 

in caso che 

in case that 


All you have to do to get the conditional of a r^ular Ftendi verb is 
to add the personal endings of the imperfect to the infinitive. To under- 
stand its form and one of its ftmcdons we must go back to Vulgar Latin. 
Perhaps the reader of TKs Loom has already heard once too often about 
how Roman citizens of the later Empire could express future time by 
coupling the infinitive with the present tense of habere, e.g. credo quod 
venire kabet (I believe that he come); but there is a good enough 
reason fi>r mentioning it again. For I believed he toould come, Romans 
would use past tense-fijrms of habere with the infinitive, i.e. credebam 
quod venire habebat, or credebam quod venire hdbuit. Just as the future 
tense of Romance languages (other than Rumanian) is based on 
agglutination of the verb infinitive with the present of habere, the 
conditional results from gluing the verb infinitive to imperfect (Spanish, 
Portuguese, French) or past historic (Italian) tense-forms of the same 
helper verb. This tdls us the original function of the conditional mood, 
i.e. that we have to use it when we speak about a past event which had 
not yet happened at the time involved in the preceding statement. Its 
orighial past-ftitute function survives in all constructions analogous to 
those dted above. The following examples show the ordinary future 
and the past-future (i.e. conditional): 

EngUsh: he says he will come. he said he toould come. 

French: Q dit qu’il viendra. U disait qu’il viendrah. 

Spanish: dice que vendri. deda qtie vendria. 

Italian: dice che vecr&. diceva che verrebbe. 

The conditional has taken on another function, and derives its name 
fican it. We have to use it in the main clause of Frendi condititHial 
statements when fulfilment is unrealizable, or at least remote, e.g. 
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(a) if he came 1 should go; (6) if he had come I should have gone. Here, as 
in fiiture*past espressions, illustrated above, the French conditional is 
equivalent to our construction involving should or would with the 
infinitive of the main verb. For our simple past tense*-form of an 
ordinary verb of the f/-clause, as in (a), or of the helper as in (lb), the 
French equivalent is the ordinary imperfect (or pluperfect). The 
following examples illustrate French conditional statements: 

(a) French: Sifavats de V argent je VacMterats. 

English: If I bad money I should buy it. 

(Jb) French: S*il avait eu de Vcagent eUe Vaurait achetd. 

English: If he had had money she would have bought it. 

Spanish usage is more tricky. Where we use the toouUrshould con- 
struction, it is always safe to use the conditional in the main clause, and 
Spaniards will not misunderstand a foreigner who uses the ordinary 
(indicative) present or past in the {/-clause. They themselves resort to 
the subjunctive form, as we use were for toas^ ts, are*. 

Spanish: le dorian d prendo sifuese mas aplicado. 

English: they would give him the prize if he were more industrious. 

Spanish: St tuviera dinero lo compraria, 

English: If I had money I should buy it 

Spanish: Si hubiera tenido dinero lo habria comprado. 

English: If I had had money I should have bought it. 

The main thing for the beginner to know about the Romance subjunc- 
tive is how to leave it alone till he (or she) has mastered all the grammar 
essential to dear statement. The conditional turns up in many situations 
which more or less imply condition, e.g. suggestions, and in general 
where we use should<oould with the infinitive in a simple statement. For 
instance, it is a useful form for polite request. In headline idiom the 
French conditional may indicate uncertainty or even rumour, as illus- 
trated by the last of the ensuing examples: 

Je ne leferais pas atnsi. I shouldn’t do it like that. 

Voudriez-’vous bien m'aider un peu? Would you kindly help me a bit? 
Quefaimerais te voir! How I should love to see you! 

Dorian rencontrerait Hitler. Will Darlan meet Hitler? 

It is important for anyone who is taking up French to know several 
common expressions which involve the conditional form of certain 
hdpers, e.g. votdoir (to want) and devour (to owe) in the sense would like 
to, and ought to, e.g.: 

je voudrais bien u visiter. I should much like to visit you. 

U ne devrait point le fcdre. He shouldn’t do it. 
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The Latm verb had qiedal forms — the so-called w^mitipe mood— 
to express an order or request. Such special imperative forms of the 
verb are rare in modem European languages. What is called the Frendt 
imperative has two forms, one identical with the first person singular 
of the present indicative, the other with the second person plural, e.g. 
attrape-attrapee (catchl). Both occur in everyday speech. The first is 
used in familiar intercourse when addressing one person, the second 
in the same situation when speaking to mote than one. The latter is also 
the imperative of polite address, singular and plural, e.g. prenex garde, 
madame (take care!). If the verb is reflexive, foe reflexive pronoun be- 
haves like any other objective pronoun (p. 36Q, i.e. it comes c^ter foe 
verb in an affirmative command, e.g. ouoriers deious les payst unissez- 
vous (workers of foe world, unite!), and b^ore foe verb in a prohibition, 
e.g. ne vous en allez pas (don’t go awayl). Another way of making a 
request or recommendation is by employing foe infinitive. This is also 
foe Italian and Gennan method, e.g. don’t lean out of foe window 
= French ne pas se pencher en dehors, Italian non sporgersi, German 
nicht hmauddmen. The auxiliaries aoair, etre, saooir, and votdoir have 
imperative forms corresponding to foe subjunctive (oie-qyea, soissoyee. 
sache-sachez, veuille-veuillez). 

Interrogative expressions may take foe place of an imperative. For 
venezi (come!), we may say voulez-vous verdr? (will you come?), ne 
voulez'vous pas vemr? (won’t you come?), vous viendrez, n*est-ce-pas? 
(you will come, won’t you?), etc. 

In Spanish, as in French, foe form of a command or a polite request 
depends upon personal relations between speaker and listener. When 
speaking to a child, an intimate relation, or a fnend, foe Spaniard uses 
an imperative form which is identical with foe third person singular of 
foe present indicative, e.g. tdmUo (take iti). If he addresses more than 
one he uses a form constructed by substituting d for foe final r of the 
infinitive e.g. corred, nOos (run, boys!). This imperative is not very 
im ptwwntj lyca' t se foe beginner will seldom have a chance to use it 
The form which we habituaUy employ is the third person singular of 
foe present subjunctive followed by ustai, when addressing one person, 
or foe third plural followed by ustedes when talking to more than one. 
e.g. dispense usted ox dispensen ustedes (excuse me). 

To mafcg requests or invitations (e.g. IH us befriends again) the French 
use foe first person plural of foe ordinary present tense without the 
pw^nnitn, as in foe MarseSUdse: attons, erf ants de la pairie (let us go 
forth, children of the fittherland). The Spanish equivalent is the sub- 
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Hmctm first person phiral^ e.g. demos m paseo (let ns take a walk). If 
the request involves someone to whom it is not direcdy addressed, the 
Mrd person of the subjunctive is used in both languages, e.g. in French, 
qsfU attende (let him waitl), in Spanish que no entre nadk (let nobody 
come ini)* 

NEGATION AND INTERROGATION 

The predominant negative pardde of Latin was noHy which survives 
as such in Italian. The Spanish equivalent is no, Portuguese nao. The 
Spanish no always preoed^ the verb and can be separated ficom it only 
by a pronoun object or refieadve. In its original form the Latin non (like 
our English no) survives in French as an answer to a question or as an 
interjection. In Spanish, double negation is common. The particle no 
accompanies the verb even when the sentence contains other words 
which have an explicitly negative meaning, e.g. ninguno (no), nadie 
(nobody), nada {nosidn^^jamds or mmca (never). Thus a Spaniard says 
no importa nada (it doesn’t signify nothing = it doesn’t matter). Simi- 
larly, Italians use non with the verb of a sentence which contains nessuno^ 
mente^ nulla. Such construcdons are analogous to the obligatory double- 
barrelled negation of French (ne . . . pasy ne . . . jamaisy ne . . . rien, 
etc.) explained in Chapter VIII (p. 340). Double negations (e.g. I donU 
foant no more nonsense) were not tabu in Mayflozoer English. The 
following are illustrative: 

English: I do not see anybody. English: what does he say? . . . 

Nothing. 

French: je ne vois personae. French: que dit-il?-nen. 

Spanish: no veo a nadie. Spanish: qud diceP'-nada. 

Italian: non vedo nessuno. Italian: che diceP-mente. 

The French words which go with the verb preceded by are: aucm 
(no, none), md (none), personne (nobody), rkn (nothing), plus (no more), 
^anuds (never), e.g. il n* avast rien d dire (he had nothing to say), aucun des 
ddliguds n*est prisent (none of the delegates is present). When they stand 
alone in answer to a question, aucuny rieny jamaisy personne are negative, 
e.g. who is here? Personne/ y w]^t did he say? Rienf In reply to a question 
dexnanding a straight yer or no, Romans repeated the verb of the question. 
To fecistine? (did you do it?), the reply was sic feci (so did I), or non feci 
(I did not). In Spanish, si derived from sic is the affirmative particle (yes). 
French has two, si and out (Old French oily from Latin hoc ille). Siy or 
stronger, siy siy denies a negative statement or suggestion, e.g. tu ne 
nfames pha? Si, si! (You don’t love me any more? Yes, yes, I do). 

Neither Teutcmic nor Romance languages have a single clear-cut and 
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obligatory method of interrogation. Each offers several ways of putting 
a question. A Latin question to which the answer was yea, yea or nay, 
nay, was marked as such by one of several particles (ne, num, nonne) 
equivalent to M None of these has survived. In spoken French or 
Spanish a question can be distinguished from an assertion by a device 
which is both primitive and well-nigh universal, i.e. by change of tone 
without change of word-order, e.g. French tu ne vkns pas? (you are 
not coming?). As in Teutonic languages, verb-subject inversion also 
labels a question, e.g. French Vas-^tu vu? (have you seen him?), Spanish 
tiene el tren an sleeper? (has the train got a sleeper?). Such inversion is 
not invariably interrogative. The Spanish verb often comes before its 
subject in constructions analogous to came the dawn, e.g. dijo la madre 
a su hija (said the mother to her daughter). 

French interrogation has several peculiarities not shared by Spanish: 
(a) If the subject is a personal pronoim, it is joined to the verb by a 
hyphen, e.g. n*en disirez-vous pas? (don*t you want any?). If the third 
person of the verb ends in a vowel, a r is inserted between verb and 
pronoun, e.g. chante--t-elle? (does she sing?). (Jb) If the subject is a noun, 
it remains at the beginning of the sentence, while the interrogative 
character of the sentence is indicated by the addition of a pleonastic 
pronoun, e.g. French ta sasur, est^lle mariie? (Is your sister married?), 
an arrangement not unknown to Spanish. French has yet a third way of 
expressing a question. It is by the use of esr-ce que (is it that), an inversion 
of dest que. The method began to emerge in the sixteenth century, and 
is still gaining ground at the expense of simple inversion, e.g. esr-ce que 
nous sonanes loin de Londres? (Are we fer from London?). The beginner 
should use this interrogative form freely because, apart from its popu- 
larity, it has the advantage of making inversion unnecessary. 

The reader who is learning French may one day meet the common 
people of France in the flesh. So it is useful to know beforehand that 
popular speech is amardngly rich in complicated interrogative turns, e.g. 
o& dest-il qu'il est? for aH est^l? (where is he?), qu^est que dest que vous 
voulez? for que voulez-^ous? Fortunately, this goes hand in hand with a 
tendency of popular French to avoid or to straighten out the irregular 
verb and regularize it on the pattern of the first conjugation. In this and 
many other ways, common French people speak what their descendants 
may write. 

ROMANCE APnXES 

No account of the grammar of a language is complete without 
reference to afBxes other than those of the sort usually called flexions. 
People who speak Romance languages resort little to noun couplets 
such as footer power or compounds such as rtMemeck or gumboots. The 
French clumrfieur (cauliflower) is a representative of a small class 
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which is not gaining nxoch gioiind. The same is less true of veib-noun 
couplets tqitesented by the Ftendi compounds porte^momau (putse), 
gagne-pam (livelihood) or die Spanish numda^entes (toothpidc) and 
raseaadoi (dcy-scraper). Wheie Anglo-American puts two words 
together without any intervening link, Ronumce languages genetally 
requite a preposition. To indicate the purpose for which something is 
meant French uses the partide d, Spanish para, and Italian da. Thus a 
tea-cup is tme tasse d thi m French, hair-oil is aceite para el peUt in 
Spanish, and a typewriter is una macchma da scrivere in Italian. The 
insertion of prepositions which we can omit (e.g. trade cyde = cyde 
of trade) makes headlines bulge. Thus die French for worker^ fashion 
plates is fdandies de gravures de modes pour ouvrUres. Like noun coupling 
ptefixadon is not dishionable. Frenchmen or Spaniards do not Mghdy 
make up adjectives like pre-digested. Thus the vocabulary of Frendi is 
highly conservative. The same is true of Spanish, Portuguese, or Italian 
if we use Anglo-American as a yardstick; but French is far less flexible 
than its sister la ng ua g es, because it has no machinery for deriving 
words of a dass reladvdy common in the latter. 

Many languages have special su£5xes to indicate dimensions of, 
disapproval of, or esteem for the thing or person of the word to whidi 
diey stick. Almost any German noun which stands for a thing or 
animal becomes diminutive (and hence endearing or contemptuous) 
by addition of -chen, or less commonly -lein, e.g. Haus-Hauschen, Manur 
Marmchen. The prevalence of this trick explains why diminutives axe 
not listed in German dictionaries. In English such couplets as ducfe- 
dudding, goose-gosling, or river-rivulet, book-booklet, are rare, as axe 
French ones, e.g. maison-modsonette, jardin-jardinet; and we have to 
learn them individually. More like German than English or French, 
Spanish and Italian abound with words of which the suffixes signify 
size, appreciation, tenderness, contempt, accorciing to context; and we axe 
free to make up new ones. 

Masculine forms of some Spanish diminutive terminals are rito, -ico, 
-itico, -cito, -Ulo. We recognize the feminine equivalent of the last one 
in guerrilla foom guerra (war). Italian diminutive suffixes are the -mo of 
bandmo, the -etto of libretto, also -eUo, -cello, and -cino. Thus we get 
floricita (little flower) from the Spanish jfZor, and fioretto {if. floret) &om 
the Italun flare. From the Spanish names Carlos and Juan we get 
CarUtos, Juanito (Charlie and Johnnie). Such terminals can attach 
themsdves to adjectives or adverbs. Hence the Spanish couplets ahora- 
ahorita{ixm — ^ri^ now), adids-adiosito feood-bye— bye-bye), or Italian 
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pooenhpoverino (poor-^xwr dearX poeo-podmo Oitde-wee). There is 
scarcely any limit to usage ot' this sort 
In Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian alike, die chief augmentative 
suffix comes fiom the Latin -om. Hence in Spanish honiri-honMin 
(man— big man), in Italian Ubro-Ubrone (bo(d:-tome). The Ladn depn- 
datory suffix -aem (or •kcsus) becomes -oc&i (ot •ncko) in Spaidah, 
•acdo in Italian. Thus we have the Spanish couplet vino-voueho (wine- 
poor wine), or the Italian ten^tmpacdo (weather— bad weather). 
These affixes are ffiir game for the b^inner. Alfred-aedo is good Italian 
for naughty Alfred. One prefix deserves special mention. It is the 
Italian s*, a shortened form of the Latin tHs-, t.g. sbandare (disbancO, 
dxarbato (beardless), dmcare (disembark), ^are (undo), amnuire 
(diminish). 


FURTHER READING 

CHADixs DUFF The Basts and Essentials qf French. 

The Basis and Essentials qf Italian. 

The Basis and Essentials of Spanish. 

DE BAEZA Brush Up Your Spanish. 

HARTOG Brush Up Your French. 

TASSINARI Brush Up Your Italian. 

Also French, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish in Hugo’s Simplified 
System, and Teach Yourself Spanish. Teach Yourself French^ Teach 
Yourself Italian in the Teach Yourself Books (English University Press). 



PART III 





CHAPTER X 


THE DISEASES OF LANGUAGE 


In tbe temaining chapters of the Loom we axe going look at language 
as a man-made instrument which men and women may sharpen and 
redesign for human ends. Before we can take an intelligent interest in 
the tedmique of language-planning for a society which has removed 
the causes of war, it is helpful to recognize the defects and merits 
inherent in languages which people now use or have used in the past 
The aim of this chapter is to give relevant information about some 
languages which have been mendoned in passing elsewhere, and about 
others which have been left out in the cold. 

In their relation to the progress of human knowledge we may divide 
langus^ into two groups. In one we may put those which have a 
written record of hiunan achievement extending bade over hundreds, 
if not thousands, of years. To the other belong those with no rich or 
time-honoured secular literature which could be described as indi- 
genous. The first indudes representatives of the Hamitic, Semitic and 
Aryan families, Chinese and Japanese. The latter is made up of the 
Bantu languages, the Amerindian dialects, and members of tbe Mala3ro- 
Polynesian group. Though many of them are by now equipped with 
scripts through the efforts of Buddhist, Moslem, and C^tian mis- 
sionaries, such literature as they possess is largdy sacred and derivative. 
Till quite recently the same remark could have been made with mote 
bt less justice about Finno-Ugrian, Turkish, Mongolian, Caucasian, 
and Basque. After the Revolution of 1917 the educational policy of die 
Soviet Union made script a vebide for secular knowledge among 
Mongols, Mordvinians, Turco-Tartars, Caucasians, and other non- 
Aryan speech communities. 

The 2,000 millio n people on this globe speak approximatdy 1,500 
different langui^. Only about thirty of them are each spoken 
mote rhan 10 millions . The daily speech of nearly half of the world’s 
population belongs to the Indo-European fiunily, within which its 
Anglo-American representative takes first rank. Anglo-American is 
now the motherAaosaagt of over 200 millions, not to mention those 
who habitually use it as a means of cultural collaboration or rely on it 
for world (smmunication. If we add to the figure for Anglo-Ameti- 
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can 120 millkm peopk speak cognate languages (Gesman, Dntcb 
and Flemish, Scandinavian), we get the enonnoas total of about 320 
millions for the Teutonic group. Next come the Aryan tongues of 
India, spcdcen by some 230 millions, and the Romance languages, 
spoken ^ a total of 200 millions. Then Mows the Slavonio-speaking 
people, of whom there ate some 190 millions. 

The preceding figure for German does not include Yiddish. Ylddidi 
was originally a west German dialect taken to Poland and Baltic countries 
by Jewish refugees from persecutions of the late Middle Ages. Its 
phonetic pattern preserves many characteristics of Middle High German. 
Its vocabulary is still predominantly German with a considerable admix* 
ture of Hebrew words, of Polish words, and of wo^.of languages spoken 
in countries to which emigrants have taken it. Yidd^ can boast of a rich 
international literature, printed in Hebrew characters. 

Widi the exception of the splinter-speedi communities which use 
Basque, Turkish, and Caucasian dialects, all European languages belong 
to two great Miilies, the Aryan or Indo-European, and the Finno- 
Ugrian (p. 197}. European representatives of the latter are confined to 
Hungary, Esthonia, Finland, and Lapland. Major contributions to 
modem sdence are due to the efforts of men and women who speak 
languages bdonging to the Romance and Teutonic languages, induding 
Ai^lo-American, which is the hybrid offspring of both. These have 
been dealt with in Part II. The most andent literatiue of the Indo- 
European fiunily bdongs to the Indo-Iranian group, which indudes 
Sanskrit and Old Persian. Of languages spoken in modem Europe, the 
Ba/tic group which indudes Lettish and Lithuanian stands nearest to 
primitive Aryan, and the Slavonic, headed by Russian, stands nearest 
to the Baltic group. Classical Greek with its parochial descendant, 
modem Greek, occupies an isolated position as a language dearly 
related to other Indo-European languages without being more dearly 
related to any particular group than to another. At the extreme Western 
gec^raphical limits of the presmt distribution of the Miily, we find 
remains of the once widespread Celtic group with peculiar stractural 
draractetistics whidi separate it from all others. Albanian and Armenian 
are also Indo-European languages, but because both have assimilated 
many loan-words from Semitic, Caucasian, or Turkish neighbours, 
linguists did not generally recognize their relation to other members of 
the fiunily dll the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

THE INDIC GROtJP 

Wklely separated branches of the Indo-European fiunily have a long 
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Ikenzy past, and sre aie thetefoie in a positum to recognize sinuhr 
processes independently at worit in the evolution of different groiq>s. 
The early literature oi die Eastern, like that of the Western members of 
the Indo-European family, introduces us to a complexiiy of gram- 
madcal usage in sharp contrast to that of its modem evtdudonaty 
forms. In die Western branch, simplificadon started first and wem 
furthest in English. In the Eastern branch, simplificadon of Persian 
began earlier and has gone almost as ffr. 

The most ancient stage of Indie is known as Vedie or Vedic Samkritt 
the lan g ua g e of the Vedas, a collecdon of hymns, litanies, prayers, 
incantations, in short, the Bible of the Btahmanic cult. The oldest part 
is the Rig Veda, based on oral tradition transmitted for several centuries 
before the introduction of wiitii^. Possibly it is as old as looo b.c. — 
several hundred years before the art of writing reached India. By that 
time the Old Indie of the original Vedaistic incantations had made way 
for a language which became the standard among the priesdy caste as 
wen as the medium of high-dass secular literature. Perhaps m preserve 
its purity fiom contamination with lowbrow idiom, priestly gram- 
marians drew up a code of correa us^. Sanskrit means arranged, 
ordered, or correct. 

In this state of arrested development it continued to exist side by side 
with living dialects, as Latin, the occupational medium of the church 
and universities, coexisted for centuries with its new evolutionary forms, 
the Romance languages. In the drama of the classical period of Indian 
literature, petrified Sanskrit is used, together with a newer Prakrit, 
separated from it by a social barrier. Men of elevated rank, such as 
kings and priests, speak Sanskrit. The lowly, including women, speak 
Prakrit. Some of the Prakrit or Middle Indie dialects became literary 
languages, that is, stagnant, while popular speech moved further. One 
form of lhakrit, Pali, was carried by missionaries to Ceylon, where it 
became the sacred language of the Buddhist cult. 

The chief representatives of Indie in its present-day form are Bengali 
(53 millions). Western Hindi (72), Bihari (34), Eastern Hindi (23), 
Marathi (21), Patgeii (16), Gtgarati (ii), Rajasthani (13). The 
language of tire Gypsies, who hail from the nortii-west of India and 
invaded Western Europe first in the fifteenth century, is also of Indie 
origin. Closely relate to Old Indie is Old Iranian. Its earliest stage is 
represented by two forms, Zend or Avestan, that is, the sacred language 
of the Zoroastrian faith, and Old Persian, of which the best-known 
specimen is a rodt-inscription of Darius I (522-486 b.c.) at Behistun. 
The next evohitionaty phase of Persian is called PMevi (i.e. Parthian). 
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Modem Persian b^ins with the tendi century. It has changed but 
little during the last thousand years. 

More than two thousand years ago the Vedic texts had already 
burdened the Brahmanic priesthood with competing versions. Th^ 
had tt> hatmimize them, to explain archaic finnis and to daiify dim 
m ea n in g s. The Vedic hymns were inviolable. For centuries priests 
had chanted them with punctilious attention to the time-honoured 
&shion. They believed, and had an interest in making others believe, 
that correct observance decided whether the gods would dispatch 
bliss or otherwise. So training in priestcraft, as to-day, included 
careful schooling of the ear for sound, for rhythm, and for speech- 
melody. For this reason ritual requirements' e^tually gave rise 
to one of the major cultural contriburicms of Hindu civilization. 
The Hindu priests were pioneers of the radiments of a science of 
phonetics. Subsequently t^ preoccupation of the priest-grammarian 
with the sacred texts extended to secular literature. It culminated 
in the Sanskrit grammar of Panini (ca. 300 b.c.). Panini took a step 
that went far beyond the trivial exploits of Attic Greece, and had a 
decisive influence upon the course of nineteenth-century investigation 
when it became known to European scholars. He, and presumably his 
forerunners, were the first to take words to pieces, and to distinguish 
toots from their aflixes. Hence grammar is called vayakaram in Sans- 
krit, that is, “separation,” “analysis.” 

Owing to riiis precocious preoccupation with grammar we have a 
very clear picture of what Sanskrit was like. With its eight cases and 
dual number, the flexional apparatus of the Sanskrit notm was even 
more elaborate than that of Latin or Gtedc, and the Sanskrit adjective 
with its three gender forms reflects the luxuriance of its partner. As we 
retrace our steps to the earliest source of our information about the 
b^innings of Aryan speech we therefore approach a stage which 
recalls the state of afi^irs in Finnish with its fifteen sets of singular and 
plural postpositions defining the relation of a noun to other words in 
the same context. It may well be that we should arrive at such a goal if 
we could go bach further; but the faa is that the use of Sanskrit case- 
forms was not clear-cut and the case-afiBxes were not, like those of 
Finnish, the same for every noun. This is shovm by the following 
examples of Sanskrit genitive case-forms : 

MOMIKATIVE SIKGULAB CXNITIVE SINGULAK 

deods (god) devd^a 

agtds (fire) agnis 
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NOMINATIVE SINGULAR 
van (water) 

pamij (enemy) 
ias (progeny) 

tvdsH (sister) 


GBNmVB SINGULAR 
vantm 
fdtros 
ids 

svdsur 


Many pages of this book could be filled if we set out all the flexions 
of a single Sanskrit or a single Gredt verb with respect to tinier person, 
voice, and mood. The following example illustrates only the personal 
flexions of one tense {present) and of both voices {active and passiod). 
The mood is indicative, i.e. the form used in simple statements: 




ACTIVE 

1 

PASSIVE 



SANSKRIT 

GREEK 

SANSKRIT 

GREEK 

Sing. ^ 


dddhasi 

dddhad 

diddmi 

didos 

diddsi(n) 

dadhe 

dhats6 

dhatt^ 

didomai 

didosai 

didotai 

Dual 

[3. 

dadhv&s 

dhatth&s 

dhattds 

didoton 

didoton 

d^dhvahe 

dadhathe 

dadhate 

didosthon 

didosthon 

Plur. ^ 

['■ 

[1: 

dadhmds 

dhattldi 

dkdhaxi 

didomen 

didote 

did6asi(n) 

d&dhmahe 

dhiddhve 

dddhate 

diddmetha 

didosthe 

didontai 


The Anglo-American equivalents would be /, you, we, or th^ give 
and he gives (active), and I am, you, we, they are, he is given (passive), 
making altogether three forms of the verb give and three of to be, or 
six in aU to represent the meaning of eighteen Sanskrit words. For 
eight different forms of a modem English verb we can make above 
thirty-six corresponding forms of the Sanskrit or Greek verb. The 
complete Sanskrit verb' finite, that is the verb without its infinitives, 
participles, and verbal adjectives plus their flexions, has 743 different 
forms, as against the 268 of Greek. From a complete Gredc verb we 
get the enormous number of 507 forms, from a Ladn one 143, and 
from a Gothic verb 94. The English verb usually hsis four, or at most 
five forms {t.g. give, gives, gave, giving, given). If we add seven forms of 
to be, four of to have, together with shall or will and should or would. 
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for construction of compound tenses, we can express with 20 words 
eveiydiing for which Sanskrit burdens the memory with nearly forty 
times as many different vocables. 

MODERN LANCUAGBS OF THE EAST 

During the past two thousand years there has been a universal drift 
among AT]nm languages towards reduction and regularization of flexion. 
This tendency towards economy of effort is as striking on the Eastern 
fixmt as on ^ Western, and in no language more than in modem 
Persian and Hindustani. After die Islamic conquest, Persian suffered 
a heavy infiltration of Arabic words. Consequently its present vocabu- 
lary is as Semitic as it is indigenous. Even Senddc grammatical forms 
crept in, but diese affect only Arabic words. There can be littte doubt 
that the decay of Persian flexions was accderated by the Moslem 
conquest. In fact, Persian and Anglo-American provide an impressive 
example of parallel evoludon ftom similar b^mnmgs. Both have 
abandoned the distincdon of grammadcal gender. If die sex of an 
animate being is to be explicit, Persian prefixes equivalents to our words 
man or tooman for human beings, and male or female for non-human 
beings. 

Like Anglo-American, Persian has discarded the case-system. In 
both languages words which correspond to French or German, Latin 
or Greek adjecdves are invariant, as in Chinese. The comparison of the 
Persian adjective is quite tegular. To form the comparative we have 
to add -tar, to form ^ superlative, -tarin, e.g. hoMorg (bigd, bozorgtar 
(bigger), bozorgtarin (the Uggest). Persian has no distinct adverbial 
form. The battery of Persian personal pronouns is even smaller than 
ours, because the single u (litetary) or an (colloq.) stands for he, she, it 
alike. The Persian verb has a present and two simple past tense-fimns 
(past and imperfect), with foil personal endings which ordinarily do 
the work of the pronoun sutqect, as in Spanish and Italian. There is 
one conjugation, and the personal endings ate with one exception the 
same Sot all three tenses. Apart ftom the third person singular they 
are like the cotzesponding parts of die verb to be ^udan). The present 
tenseofhKdtmis: 


am. 

I am. 

mg 

we are. 

h 

thou art 

idg 

you are. 

ast. 

he> she, or it is. 

and. 

they are. 


The present and imperfect tense-forms have the prefix mi- attached to 
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tbe present stem and past stem respectively. Thils the present tense of 
tbe verb kharidan (to buy) is; 

ndkharam mkharim 

ndkhari mikkarid 

mkharad ndkharand 

Tbe corresponding past tenses are: kharidam^ kharuUy etc. (I boug^ 
you bought, etc.}, and ndMuxridatih mikharidi, etc. (I was buying, you 
were buying, etc.). For perfected action, future time, and the passive 
voice, constructions involving helper verbs do service: budan for the 
first, khastan (to wish) for the second, and shodan (to become) for the 
third. 

Though die modem Indie languages of Aryan origin have not 
covered the same distance as Persian, they have travelled in the same 
direcdon. Sir George Grierson, who was in charge of the Linguistic 
Starve of IndiOf writes of the Hindi dialects: 

Some of these dialects are as analytical as English, others are as syn*- 
thedc as German. Some have the simplest grammar, with every word- 
relationship indicated, not by declension or conjugation, but by the use 
of help-wordss while others have grammars more complicated than that 
of Latin, with verbs that change their forms not only in agreement with 
the subject, but even with the object. 

According to the prevalence of isolating and flexional features, we 
can divide modem Indo*Aryan vernaculars (17 standard languages with 
345 dialects, spoken by some 230 millions) into two classes, one covering 
the centre of the North Indian plain, called Midland, the other, called 
the Outer, surrounding it in three-quarters of a circle. The former is 
represented by Western Hindis Parqdbij Rajasthani^ and Gujaratiy the 
latter by vernaculars such as Lahnda, Sindhi, Marathi^ Bdum, Bengali. 
Grierson says; 

*nrhe languages of the Outer sub-branch have gone a stage further in 
linguistic evolution. They were once, in thei r Sanskrit form, synthetic; 
then they passed through an analytical stage — some are passing out of 
that stage only now, and are, like Sindhi and Kashmiri, so to speak 
caught in the act— and have again become synthetic by the incoxporation 
of the auxiliary words, used in the analytical stage, with the main words 
to which they are attached. • . • The grammar of each of the Inner lan- 
guages be written on a few leaves, while, in order to acquire an 
acquaintance with one of the Outer languages, page after page of more 
or less complicated declensions and conjugations must be mastered.** 

Bengali is spoken in the delta of the Ganges, and north and east to 
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it. The gap between the written and the spoken word forces the foreigner 
to learn two different languages. This complete separation of the spoken 
from the written medium is the work of the Pundits of Calcutta who 
recently borrowed an enormous number of Sanskrit words with a 
spelling fashionable two thousand years ago. The Bengali verb has eight 
synthetic tenses. There are but three irregular, but only slightly ir- 
regular, verbs (gibe, eofne, go). Bengali developed a synthetic though as 
yet very rudimentary declension of the noun, e.g. ghar (house), genitive 
gharer, agent case ghare. It has gender-distinction, but Bengiili gender 
is a paragon of orderly behaviour in comparison with that of Sanskrit. 
All male animals are masculine, all female feminine. All inanimate 
things are neuter. Only masculine and feminine nouns take the pltiral 
ending. 

Hindustani is a dialect of Western Hindi. It is the daily speech of a 
population slightly larger dian that of England; but it is better known 
as a Ungua franca^ current over all India. According to the Lbguuiic 
SurvQf, it developed as such in the bazaar attached to the Delhi Court. 
From there, officials of the Mogul Empire carried it everywhere. One 
form of Hindustani is Urdu. Its script is Perrian, and it has a strong 
admixture of Persian and Arabic words. Owing to expansion over a 
wide area and hence contact with peoples of diverse spee^ communities 
lEndustani grammar has shed many irregularities and superfluities. 
With few exceptions the verb follows one and the same pattern. The 
present and past forms of a single helper (Aono, to be) combine with 
two participles to do most of the daily work of a tense system, like 
the Romance languages Hindustani has scrapped the neuter gender; 
and the case system has completely disappeared. Particles* placed after 
the noun (postpositions) do the job of our prepositions, e.g.: 

mard ke of mm mardon ke of men 

mard ko toman mardon ko tonmi 

THE BALTIC AND SLAVONIC GROUPS 

Among modem Indo-European languages, those of the Baltic and 
Slavonic groups have almost entirely escaped this tendency towards 
easing the flexional burden. They still preserve a welter of flexional 
forms. The Baltic group survives in a region north-east of Germany. It 

* In spite of this regularity of the Hindustani word, tome Indian and Euro- 
pean compilers of Hindustani grammar-botdcs still stick to the Sanskrit or Latin 
pattern and arrange nouns with their post-positions in seven cases. East and 
West meet in the scholarly tradition of difficalt what is easy. 
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has two living tepresentatives. Uthuaman is the daily speech of some 
two and a half million people, Lettish that of about one and a half 
million in the neighbouring conununity, Latvia. Of the two surviving 
members of the Baltic group, Lithuanian is the mote atdiaic. The 
accompanying table which gives the singular forms of the Lithuanian 
word for son side by side with the oldest Teutonic (Gothic) equi- 
valents, shows that Lithuanian actually outstrips the latter, as it also 
outstrips Latin, in the variety of its case-derivatives. 




LITHUANIAN 

GOTHIC 

Nom. 

Sing. 

sunus 

sunus 

Acc. 

93 

sunu 

sunu 

Gen. 

33 

sunaus 

sunaus 

Dat. 

33 

sunui 

sunau 

Instr. 

33 

sunnmi 


Loc. 

93 

sunuje 

. . 

Voc. 

«« 

sunau 

sunau 


East and south of the Baltic and Teutonic regions we now find the 
huge group of Slavonic languages, spoken by some 190 million people. 
Philologists classify them as follows: 

A. EAST SLAVONIC: 

t. Great Russian (100 millioiu) 

2. Little Russian (30 millions) 

3. White Russian (12 millions) 

B. WEST SLAVONIC: 

1. Slovak and Czech (12 millions) 

2. Polish (23 millions) 

C SOOTH SLAVONIC: 

1. Bulgarian (5 millions) 

2. Serbo-Croatian and Slovene (12 millions) 

At the b^inning of our era the Slavs still inhabited the region 
between the Vistula, the Carpathian Mountains, and the Dnieper. 
During the fifth and sixth centuries, th^ swarmed over huge tracts of 
Central and Western Europe. At one time they were in possession of 
parts of Austria, Saxony, and die North German plains to the Elbe. 
During die Middle Ages, Slavonic surrendered kQ this territory to 
Germany; but Poldbiant a Slavonic dialect, petsistod in the lower 
regions the Elbe up to the eighteenth century, and even to-day 
Germany harbours a minute Slavonic language-island, the Serbian of 
Upper Saxony. While Slavonic has had to retreat finm the Wes^ it 
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is stffl gnobg gRnnid on i)>e Astiik OQotiiiau M 

dviHzstkn. Rns^ is now pushing as fiv Nordi ss tbe White Sea 

and as &r East as the sbcnes of the Fsdfic Ocean. 

The easiest lecoided form of Slavonic is Old Bulgaxian, into wbidi 
two Giedc mbsionaiies, Kjnillos and Metfaodos, both ficom Saknikat 
tianslated the Goi^tels in ^ middle of the ninth ceatuiy. This Bible 
langosg^ slso called Gtwrdt Slacomct became the official language of 
the Gredt Otthodcs Chuich. It still is. Since the an of writing was 
then tibe exclusive privilege of the priest-scribe dass, Churdi Slavonic 
also became die secular nudium of literature. The Russians did not 
b^in to emancipate themselves ficom the literary tynmny of the Church, 
and to create a written language of their own, tffi the end of the eigh- 
teenrii century. Its basis was the speech current in the r^on of 
Moscow. As a hangover &om their church-ridden past, citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. still stick to “Kyrilliza,” a modified form of ffie Greek alpha- 
bet (Fig. 12) once curroit in Byzantium. The Poles and the Slovaks— 
bm not the Serbs or Bulgarians — are free from this cultural handicap. 
When ffidr fittefrthers embraced the Roman form of Christianity, an 
internationally current alphabet was part of the bargain. 

like the Semitic family, the Slavonic group shows comparatively 
little internal differentiation. Slavonic languages form a clearly recog- 
nizable unit, including national languages which differ no more than 
Swedish and Danish or Spanish and Italian. It is easier for a Pole to 
understand a Russian than for a German to understand a Swede, or for 
a Parisian to understand a Spaniard or an Italian. For a long time 
Slavonic-speaking peoples remained cut off from Mediterranean influ- 
ence. What reached them was confined to a thin and muddy trickle 
that percolated through the Gredt Ordiodox Church. The compara- 
tively late appearance of loan-words in the Slavonic lexicon frithfuUy 
reflects this retardation of culture-contact with more progressive 
communities. Since the Soviet Union embarked upon rapid indus- 
trialization there has been a great change. Assimilation of international 
tedmical terms has become a fashion. To this extent linguistic isolatitna 
is breaking down. Meanwhile in Russia, as elsewhere, Slavonic lan- 
guages constitute a fossil group fium the grammatical standpoint. They 
preserve archaic traits matched only by those of the Baltic group. 
Noun-flexkm, always a reliable index of linguistic progress, is not die 
least of these. Slavonic languages catty on a case system as complicated 
as that oi Latin and Gredc, Bulgarian alone has freed itself from this 
incubus. 



Fig. 39.— Stone with Celtic Inscription in Ogam Signs 
PROM ABOYNE near ABERDEEN IN SCOTLAND 




{Reproduced from a stamp kindly lent 
by Stanley Gibbons, Ltd. 

Fig. 40, — Postage Stamp of Kemal Ataturk Teaching (p. 436) 
THE Turks to Use the Roman Alphabet 

Some people say that we cannot change people’s language habits 
by Act of Parliament. This picture shows that it can be done. 



Reproduced from a stamp kindly lent 
by Stanley Gibbons ^ Ltd. 

Fig. 41 — Mongols Learning the Latin ABC 
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If iNtxnU t»e..)Bongeiiial 10 anoouooe liiaf ihe Loom of La^uagt can 
aimplify task ti kaniii^ a boguagc spekm bjr mote tliaa a twen* 
tiedi cf ilie woi^’s inhal^nntSy and used as die Tetnacular of a onion 
of atat^. wbkii has ondettaken die first -latge-^cale oqieriment in 
ecwnwnic planning. Unfintmiately we ate not able to do so. It is a 
oommonplace diat Russian collectivism originated in a coontiy wbidi 
was in a badkwaid phase of technical and political evolution. It is 
alst^ and conspicaousl^, troe diat it orighu^ in a coontiy whidh 
was in a backwasd phase of lu^oistic evolution. Because odin Aryan 
languid such as Danosh* Dutch, or Peisian have discarded so mudt 
of the grammatical luggage which their ancestors had to carry, it is 
possible to simplify die task oil transmitting a wwking knowledge of 
them Iqr summariang the relatively few essential rules with which the 
beginner must supplement a basic vocabuhiy. There is no royal road 
to fluency in a Ituaguage which shares the grammatical intricacies of 
Sanskrit^ IJthuanian, or Russian. It is therefore impossible to give the 
reader who wishes to learn Russian any good advice except to take the 
precaution of being bom and brought in Russia. Some reader may 
doubt whether diis is a &ir statement of the case. Let os look at the 
evidence: 


(t) Like that of Lithuanian, the Russian noun is burdened with 
locative and instrumental case-fonns which some other Aryan 
languages had already discarded a thousand years B.C. 

Rusrian riiares with German and Icelandic ^ three genders, 
masculine, feminine, neuter. Like German, Icelandic, and 
Litiiuanian, it possesses tvoo adjectival dedensions, one for use 
when the adjective is attributive, the other when it is predi- 
cative (dom tun, **the house is new ” — nooiy dom, “the new 
house”). The inegularities of adjectival bebavknir make those 
of Latin fede into insignificance. 

(3) The numbers 2, 3, 4 with fiiUy developed case and gender flexions 

form a declensional class of their own. From 5 to 30 numbers 
ate declined like certain feminine nouns. From 50 to 80 both parts 
of the number are declined. From 5 upwards tiie things counted 
must be put into the genitive plural. The numbers 2-zo carry 
a subsidiuy set of forms caUed collectives for use where we 
would say, e.g., w were five afut, or she has six sons. 

(4) The essential Russian vocabulafy, like tiiat of German, is inflated 

by a wastefiil luxuriance of verb-forms. Thus there are couplets 
distinguished by presence or absence of an infix whidi denotes 
repetition, or by one of several prefixes which signify com- 
pletion. For instance, and (fydivat signify to do enesand 
to do n^$att^,ympitdl means I vat toritmg, and ya natitdi 
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means 1 have written. If you say write to him (at once) you have 
to use the perfective iormnapishi yemu. If you say wnta better (in 
future)^ you use its imperfecdve oo-twin« pishi luchshe. 

Britain has relinquished the incubus of gender without discarding 
the bishops’ bench, and Americans who have no use for case-concord 
still condone lynching. So it goes without saying that shortcomings of 
the Russian language reflea no discredit on the Soviet system, still 
less on the citizens of the U.S.S.R. themselves. What they do signify is 
the existence of a powerful social obstacle to cultural relations between 
the Soviet Union and other countries. The archaic character of the 
Russian language is a formidable impediment to. those who may wish 
to get first-hand knowledge of Russian affairs through foreign travel. 
Because such difficulties beset a foreigner, it is disappointing to record 
lack of revolutionary fervour in the attitude of Sovia leaders to the 
claims of language-planning. While the Kremlin curbed the power 
of the Gredc Orthodox Church, it made no attempt to bring itself into 
line with Europe, America, Africa, Australia, and New Zealand by 
liquidating the cultural handicap of the Kyrillic alphabet. That there is 
no insurmountable obstacle to such a break with die past is shown by 
the example of Turkey, which has replaced Arabic by Latin script. 
The task of reform was simplified by the pre-existence of illiteracy in 
Russia, as in Turkey. 

Russia has always been, and still remains, a Tower of Babel. Within 
the boundaries of the Soviet Union we find representadves of the Indo- 
European, the Finno-Ugrian, the Turco-Tartar, the Mongolian, and the 
Caucasian families of speech — all in all some hundred languages and 
dialects, most of which are mutually unintelligible. The situadon is 
deplorable enough if we confine ourselves to the three Russian languages: 
Great Russian^ spoken in the north-cast, with Motcow as the centre; 
Little Russian, or Ukrainian; and White Russian, current in the north- 
west along the confines of the Baldc group. These languages are separated 
by such small differences that they are mutually intelligible. Formerly 
the written language common to all of them was Great Russian. But 
to-day the White Russians as well as the Litde Russians have written 
languages of their own. 

THE CELTIC TWILIGHT 

The unequal decay of flexion in the Indo-European family does not 
direedy refl^ the progress of dviUzadon. We can see this by con- 
trasting Russian or Lithuanian with the Cddc languages. Celdc speech 
is now confined to the western fringe of Europe. It was once possible to 
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hear it over a territory as vast as the Holy Roman Empire. At the time 
of Alexander the Great, Celtic-speakmg tribes inhabited Britain, most 
of France and Spain, North Italy, South Germany, and the valley of 
the Danube down to the Black Sea. Hordes from Gaul crossed to Asia 
Minor, and established themselves in the district still called Galatia. 
Within a short time, Celtic dialects were displaced everywhere except in 
Gaul. By the middle of the first century, Gaul itself surrendered. The 
Gauls were Romanized, and Latin wiped out Celtic. Five hundred 
years later, the Celtic-speaking remnant had reached vanishing 
point. 

Documentary remains of its former existence are place names, a 
handful of meagre inscriptions from France and Lombardy, and 
individual words which lie embedded in French and other languages. 
During the four himdred years of Roman rule, the Celtic dialects of 
Britain escaped the fate of their Continental kin. They were sdll intact 
when Emperor Constantine withdrew his legions. After this brief 
respite, they succumbed to successive waves of Teutonic invaders. 
Wherever the German hordes settled, Celtic had to make way for the 
language of the conqueror. It has persisted only in Wales, in West 
Scotland, and in Ireland. 

As it now exists, the Celtic group can be divided into two branches, 
the Goidelic (Gaelic) and Brythamc (British). The former includes 
Irish or Erre, said to be spoken by some 400,000 people; Scots-Gadic 
of the “poor whites** in the Western Highlands, and Manx^ an almost 
extinct dialect of the Isle of Man. The oldest Irish documents are 
the so-called Ogam runic inscriptions (p. 76), which may go as far 
back as the fifth century a.d. To the Brytbonic dialects belong Welsh 
and Breton^ each spoken by a million people, and Comishy which 
disappeared at the death of Dolly Pentreath in the year 1777 * 
Welsh is still a living language. A high proportion (about 30 per cent) of 
people who live in Wales are bilingual. Breton is not a splinter of the 
ancient language of Gaul. It is an island Celtic brought over to Latinized 
Brittany by Welsh and Cornish refugees in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. 

Remarkable structural similarities umte the Gaelic and Brythonic 
dialects. Clear-cut differences distinguish them. Of the latter, one is 
specially characteristic. Where Old Irish inscriptions exhibit an initi a l 
guy represented by a hard c in Erse (^w- in Scots Gaehc), Welsh has p. 
For this reason the two branches arc sometimes called Q and P Celtic 
A few examples are given below: 


o 
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WELSH 



pa? 

(what?) 

ca 

pen 

(head) 

eeann 

pedioar 

(four) 

cathair 

par 

(couple) 

coraid 


Apart fiom Basque, tbe Cddc group remained a playing-field for 
fimtastic speculatimis longer than any other Etuopean language. Even 
whmi most of tbe European languages were brought together, with 
Sanskrit and Iranian, in happy family reunion, Celtic stayed out in the 
cold.* The large number of roots common to Celtic and other Aryan 
languages now leaves little doubt about the afBpili^ of Celtic, espec^y 
to Ladn and to other Italic tongues. Were it otherwise, there would be 
little to betray the Celtic group as a subdivision of the Aryan family. 

The Celtic languages lack any trace of many flexions wbidi are 
common to other members of the Aryan ftmily. In so fiir as the Celtic 
verb exhibits flexion with respect to person, the present endixigs have 
not passed beyond the stage at which we can recognize them as pro- 
nouns fused to the verb-root. Tbe same is true of some fionder dialects 
in India, where the Old Indie personal endings of the verb have 
disappeared completely and analogous endings have emerged by fusion 
of the fixed verb stem with existing pronouns. Fron this point of view, 
the grammar of Celdc is more like that of Finno-Ugrian languages 
than that of Sanskrit, Armenian, or Swedish. 

Two features, which have been illustrated already, emphasize this 
essentially aggludnadve character of Celdc grammar: 

(a) among Celdc languages we find a parallel use of a contracted or 
aggludnadve form of the verb used vdthout an independent 
pronoun (p. too), and an wichar^eable verb-root used together 
with a pronoun placed after it; 

(fi) in all Celdc languages preposidons fuse with personal pronouns 
so that direedves have personal terminals analogous to those of 
verbs. 

The parallelism between the coniugation of the preposition and the 
verb is common to the P and Q representatives of the group, and the 
characteristics of each throw light on tbe origin of the other. For in- 
stance, we have no difficulty in recognizing the origin of the personal 
flexions of tbe Gaelic preposition k (with) when we ccanpare them with 

* A Scotsman, Andrew Murray, wrote m i8oi two remarkable volumes 
called a History ti Evropem Languages emphasizing inut alia tbe relation 
between Gaelic and Sanskrit. 
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the oorresponding usage of the invariant verb tha when arranged in 
parallel columns: 


tha m, 1 am. 
tha thu, thou art. 
tha sim, we are. 
thasibhy you are. 
tha tadi they are. 


leant, with me (»» le + im). 
leat, with thee (=• le + thu). 

leim, with us (» le + iinn) 

leibh, with you (=* le + sibh) 

leotha, with them («> le + tad). 


We can invert this process of interpretation by uglng the personal 
conjugation of the preposition as a due to the personal flexion of Welsh 
verbs in the two following examples^ which illustrate two types of con- 
jugation corresponding to the two different forms (Ji and im) of the 
Wdsh pronoims of the first person: 


(i) 

dancf, under me. toyf, lam (—fqys-fji). 

danat, (a=deiii-ftO under thee, wyt, thou art (==atyr-h«0. 

danochy (= -dan-^-cInm) under you. ych, you are {^vjys-^-chwt), 

danynty (= '‘dan-\-hwynt) under them, ynt, they are {—toys-^hioynt). 


(ii) 

im, (* i+iw) to me. 
ity i+tt*) to thee. 

iwchy i-f cAwi) to you. 

iddynty (^^i’^hwynt) to them. 


bum, I was »»). 

buost, thou wert 
buochyjou were cAew). 

bwmty they were l;==bu+kvoynt). 


The Celtic languages have many substitutes for the very hetero- 
geneous system of roots which we call the verb to be. The Irish as or 
isy the Wdsh oes (cf. our own am or is, German ist, Sanskrit asmi), the 
Gaelic bu, Wdsh bod (cf. our be, German bm, Persian budan. Old 
Saxon bitmiy Sanskrit bhavami), are common Aryan roots. To these we 
must add other peculiarly Celtic roots, such as the Gaelic tha and 
Wdsh mae. The several forms of the verb to be are very important in 
Cdtic usage. Like Basic English, Cddc is remarkably thrifty in its use 
of verbs. Where we should say I feel, the Celt would say there is a 
feeling in me. Here is an Irish example of this characteristic Celtic 
idiom: creud adhbhar na moicheirghe sin art? In our language this 
reads: did you rise so early? Literally it means tohat cause of this 

early rising by you? A Scots highlander can use expressions containing 
the equivalent to » to do the work of almost any other verb. In his 
idiom: 


It will surprise you to hear this There is a surprise for your ears* 

The Celtic languages have several merits whidh might commend 
themselves to the designer of an international auxiliary. One great virtue 
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they share is that they are not highly inflected. There is little trace left of 
gender or number concord of the adjective and noun. Case-distinction 
of the latter is vestigial. So such flexions as exist are not difficult to 
learn. A second virtue is a thrifty use of verbs. These conspicuous 
merits are insignificant when we place on the debit side a characteristic 
which isolates Celtic dialects from all other members of the Aryan 
group, and places them among the most difficult of all the Aryan 
languages for a foreigner to learn. 

The fiexional derivatives of other Aryan languages depend on 
endings. So they easily accommodate themselves to the convenience of 
alphabetical order in a standard dictionary. The special difficulty of 
the Celtic languages is that the initial consonant of a word may change 
in different contexts. For instance, the Welsh word for “kinsman” 
may be car, gcar^ chwr^ or nghar^ e.g. car agos “a near kinsman,” ei gar 
“his kinsman,” ei char “her kinsman,” nghar “my kinsman.” In short, 
the beginning and end of a word may change to meet the dictates of 
Celtic grammar. So the use of the dictionary is an exploit which the 
foreigner undertakes with imminent sense of danger, and little confi- 
dence of success. A quotation from a book by a Breton nationalist will 
scarcely give the reader an unduly harsh statement of the difficulty: 
“As for reading, to look up a word in the dictionary, it is enough to 
know the few consonants which are interchangeable — K, P, T with 
C*H, F, Z, or with G, B, D; G, D, B, with K, P, T, or with C’H, V, 
Z; M with V, and GW with W.” 

THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES 

Nine hundred years ago, the Moslem world was the seat of the most 
progressive culture then existing. China could point to a rich secular 
tradition of literature coeval with the sacred texts of Aryan India. The 
Aryan languages did not as yet enjoy the undisputed prestige of Anglo- 
American, French, and German in our own age. If we go back to more 
remote antiquity, Aryan, Semitic, and Chinese yield place to the 
languages of Egypt^ and Mesopotamia, where the permanent record of 
human striving began. 

* Ancient Egyptian was one of the Hamitic languages. They derive their 
name from Ham, the biblical brother of Shem. Besides Ancient Egyptian^ they 
include Cushitic (of which Somali and Galla are the chief representatives), 
together with the Berber dialects of North-West Africa. Though the Semitic 
and Hamitic group diverge widely, their kinship is generally recognized. They 
share more root-words than can be explained by borrowing; and they have 
some common grammatical peculiarities. 
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Neady three thousand years ago, when Ar^-speaking tribes were 
letterless savages, Semitic tiadii^ peoples hit on the device embodied 
in our own alphabet. Fully a thousand years before the true relation* 
ship between the principal European languages and Indo-Iranian was 
recognized, Jewish scholars, who applied the methods of their Muslim 
machers, had already perceived the unity of the Semitic dialects then 
known. The Rabbi’s interest in language problems was half-super- 
stitious, half-practical, like that of the Brahmanic priest or the student 
of the Koran. His aim was to perpetuate die correct form, spelling, and 
pronunciation of the Sacred Tots; but there was a difference between 
the Brahmin and die Jew. Because he often lived in centres of Muslim 
learning such as Damascus, Seville, and Qirdova, and also because he 
had mastered more than one tongue, the Rabbi could easily transgress 
the confines of his own language. Inescapably be was impressed by 
similarides between Aramaic, Hebrew, and Arabic, and compelled to 
assume their kinship. Though he used the discovery to bolster his 
belief that Hebrew was the parent of Arabic, and incidentally of all 
other languages, he planted the seed of comparative grammar. 

The linguisdc preoccupadons of the medieval Jews, and of their 
teachers the Arabs, were continued by European scholars of the six- 
teenth century. Protestant scholarship intensified interest in Hebrew, 
which took its place with the Ladn of the Vulgate and New Testament 
Greek; and Ethiopian joined the scholarly repertory of known Semitic 
dialects. Babylonian-Assyiian (Accadian) was not deciphered and 
identified dll the nineteenth century. The family as a whole derives 
its name from Shenit the son of Noah in the Hebrew myth. It is now 
commonly divided in the foUowing way: East Semtict Babylonian- 
Assyrian (Accadian); Wea SemitiCf (i) Aramaic, (2) The Omaanite 
dialects (Hebrew, Phoenician, Moabidc); South Semitk» (i) Aratdc, 
(2) Ethiopian. 

The Semidc languages form a unit far more dosdy knh than the 
Aryan fiunily, and have changed comparadvely little during their 
recorded history. As a literary language, modem Aratnc stands closer 
to the Arabic of the Koran than does French m the Ladn of Gaul in the 
dme of Mohammed. This suggests one of the reasons why the Semitic 
tongues have repeatedly superseded one another. Three Semidc lan- 
guages have successfully competed for first place, and have become 
current for bqrond their original homes. Th^ are: Babylonian-Assyrian, 
Aramaic, and Arabic. The oldest representadve of which we possess 
documents, and the first to assume intematkmal importance^ was 
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Accadun. Aocadian was dw speech of people who iahahited the plains 
of Antna befins they invaded the fertile lands of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. There they came into contact with the Sumerians, and adopted 
a superior culture, together with a system of syllalnc writing, known as 
cuneiform. A wealth of cuneiform inscriptions and libraries of records 
engraved on flinders and bricks of burnt clay have preserved the 
Babyhmian-Assyxian language. The oldest assessable document goes 
bade to the time of the great conqueror, Sargon 1 (co. 2400). 

For centuries Accadian was a medium of commercial and diplomatic 
oorrespondenoe throughout the Near and Middle East. We find evi- 
dence of its wide currency in letters which Palestinian princes addressed 
to Amenoi^ IV in the fifteenth century B.C. They were unearthed at 
Td-d-Amama, in Egypt. By the time of Aleaander the Great, Accadian 
had ceased to exist as a living language. The medium that took its 
place was Aramaic. The Artuneans were a trading people. After 
relinquishing desert lifi:, they came to occupy the so-called Syrian 
saddle to the North-West of Mesopotamia. Thanks to this strategic 
posirion, they were then able to command the commerce that went 
along the land routes between the Mediterranean and the Middle East. 
From about the dghth century b.c. onwards, they began m filter into 
the Babylonian and Assyrian empires. With them went their language 
and script, and in time Aramaic displaced not only Accadian, but also 
Hebrew and Phoenician. It even penetrated Arabic-speaking r^ons, 
and became one of the official languages of die Persian Empire. 

Even after the advent of Christianity, Aramaic was an important 
cultural mediiun. The funous Nestorian Stone, discovered in 1623 in 
Sin-ngan-fu, shows that missionaries carried the Nestorian heresy with 
later Aramaic (Syriac) gospel texts as far as China. It was erected in 
A.D. 781, and reports in parallel Chinese and Syriac inscriptions the 
successes and ftilures of the Nestorian mission. All that survives to-day 
of this once mighty lingua ftanca is the speech of three small communi- 
ties near Damascus. 

Aramaic, not Hebrew, was the mother-tongue of Palestine during 
the period with whidi the gospel narrative deals. When the Evan- 
gelists quote the words of Christ, the language is Aramaic, not Hebrew. 
By that time the local Canaanite dialect in which the earlier parts of the 
Old Testament were written was already a dead language. Tire decline 
of Hebrew set in with the destruction of Jerusalem and the Captivity 
which bogan in the sixth century B.C. It was soon superseded by 
Aramaic, which became the literary as well as the spedsen medium oS 
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die Jews after die Maccabean period. Hd»ew survived only as a 
language of sdidlatship and ritual, like T-ntin in medieval Christendom. 
Itnever quite ceased to be written or spoken. Its unintemqited, though 
slender, continuity with the past has encouraged Zionists to increase 
die difficulties of existence for Jews by trying to revive it as a living 
tongue. 

Another Canaanite dialect, Phoenician, is dosely related to Hebrew. 
At a very early period the Phoenicians had succeeded in monopolizing 
the Mediterranean trade, mainly at the eiqiense of Crete and Egypt. 
Phoeni c i an settlements were to be found in Rhodes, Sicily, Marsrilles, 
and countless places along the North African coast. In the fourth 
century B.c. Phoe n icia n ships were trading with South Britain, and had 
even skirted the shores of West Africa. As the result of this vigorous 
commercial ezpansion,the Phoenician language,and with it the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet which became the mother of most of the world’s alphabets, 
was distributed throughout the Mediterranean basin. Only in Carthage^ 
the richest Phoenician colony, did it become firmly established as a 
medium of speech. Several centuries after it had ceded place to Aramaic 
in the more ancient Phoenician communities of Tyre and Sidon, it 
maintained itself in the African colony. There it persisted till the 
fourth or fifth century aj). According to St. Augustine, who came 
from North Africa, Carthaginian Phoenician, sometimes called Plump, 
differed little from Hebrew. Phoenician is preserved in many but 
insignificant inscriptions from the home-country and from its colonies, 
and in ten lines which the Roman playwright, Plautus, inserted in his 
Poenulus. 

During the four centuries after Mohammed, the spectacular spread 
of Islam pushed aside nearly all other Semitic languages in fovour of 
Arabic. The Koran had to be read and chanted in the language of the 
prophet himself. Unlike Christianity, Muslims never proselytized for 
their faith by translation. The various Arabic dialects now spoken 
from Morocco to the Middle East differ greatly, but a common literary 
language still holds together widely separated speech communities. 
The Muslim conquests diffused Arabic over Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Egypt, the north of Africa, and even parts of Europe. Its impact left 
Persian widi a vocabulary diluted by addition of Semitic, almost equal 
in number to indigenous words. Even European l a ng ua ge s retain many 
to testify to commercial, industrial, and scientific achievements of 
Muslim civilization. Familiar examples ate: tar^f irt^SiCf tHogcaantf 
adimralt mudutit akohtd, AldAaran, nadir, zero, cipher, cdgAra, tugar. 
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Betwceo the begmning of the ninth and the end of the fifteenth 
century A.D., Europe assimilated the technique of Muslim civilization, 
as Japan assimilated the technique of Western civilization during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Scholars of Northern Europe had 
to acquire a knowledge of Arabic as well as of Latin at a time when 
Moorish Spain was the fiowor of European culture, a thriving centre of 
world trade, and the sole custodian of all the mechanics, medicine, 
asttonomy,and mathematics in the ancient world. While Arabic scholars 
of the chief centres of Muslim culture, such as Damascus, Cairo, 
Cordova, and Palermo refused to deviate from the classical Arabic of 
pre-Islamitic poetry and the Koran, the speedi of the common people 
evolved further and split into the several vernaculars of Syria, Tripoli, 
Iraq, Algeria, Tonis, Egypt, and Morocco. Their common charac- 
teristics ate a reduction of vowels, the decay of the fiexional system, 
and heavy admixture of non-Arabic words. To-day Arabic is spoken 
by about forty million people. 

About the fourtii century A.D., Ethiopia responded to the efforts of 
Coptic missionaries, and embraced the Christian fidth. Thereafter 
Ab3rssinian Semitic, known as G^ez or Etkiopic, became a medium of 
literary activity. It died out as a spoken language in the fourteenth 
century, but like Sanskrit, Latin, and classical Arabic, continued to 
function as a medium of religious practice, and as such is still the 
liturgical language of the Abyssinian Church. Its living descendants 
ate Amharic, Tigrina of Northern Abyssinia and Tigr& of Italian 
Eritrea. Aitdtese, which is of Arabic origin, is the language of a Christian 
community. It is transcribed in the Latin alphabet. 

The reader of The Loom of Language will now be familiar with two 
outstanding peculiarities of the Semitic group. One is called triliter- 
alim (p. 70). The other is the prevalence of internal vowel charge. 
When relieved of afSxes and intet^ vowels the majority of toot words 
have a core of three consonants. Within this fixed finmework great variety 
is possible by tinging the changes on different vowel combinations. 
With (mly five simple vowels it is possible to make twenty-five different 
vocables of the pattern in the English triliteral grouping: 

b^gin-iegan-b^gun. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that a Semitic 
language exhausts most of the conceivable possibilities of internal 
vowel change consistent with an indexible triple-consonant frame. 

A distinct arrangement of three particular consonants has its charac- 
teristic element of meaning. Thus in Arabic, qatala means “he killed,” 
qutga means “he was killed,” qatil means “murderer,” and qitl means 
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‘*enemy.” The range of root-inflexion in the Semitic family vastly 
exceeds what we find in any Aryan language. Within the Aryan group 
internal vowel change always plays second fiddle to external flexion* 
Even in German^ where it looms large, the variety of derivatives distin- 
guished by affixes is much greater than the variety of derivatives 
distinguished by modification of a stem vowel. Among the Semitic 
dialects modification of the vowel pattern is orderly and all-pervading. 

The Semitic noun has possessive aflixes like those of Finno-Ugrian 
languages (p. 198). In other ways the grammar of Semitic dialects 
recalls features more characteristic of the Aryan tribe. The verb has 
two tense-forms, imperfect and perfect, denoting aspect (p. 103). The 
noun has subject and object forms, singular and plural. The older 
Semitic dialects had dual forms. The Arabic dual disappeared in the 
seventh century a.d. Pronouns of the second and third person, like 
adjectives, have endings appropriate to two noun-classes, respectively 
called masculine and feminine, with as much and as little justice 
as the so-called masculine and feminine nouns of French or Spanish. 
Gender-distinedon has also infected the verb. Thus the third person 
of the Arabic verb has the suffixes a (masculine) and at (feminine). 
The absence of explicit vowel symbols in the old Semitic script adds 
to the difficulties which this load of grammatical ballast imposes on 
anyone who wishes to learn Arabic or Hebrew. 

CHINESE 

Two charaaeristics make a language more easy to learn than it 
would otherwise be. One is grammatical regularity. The other is word- 
economy. Nearly all the languages previously discussed in this chapter 
are over-charged with irregularities or with devices which unneces- 
sarily multiply the number of word forms essential for acceptable 
communication. The difficulty of learning Chinese and related languages 
is of a different sort. 

Chinese vernaculars make up one of three branches of the great 
Indo-Chinese family. The other two are represented by the Tiheto- 
Burmese group and the Tax languages, including Siamese and An- 
namese. The several members of the family are geographically con- 
tiguous and have two outstanding similarities. One is that they are 
tone languages. Otherwise identical words uttered in different tones 
may have great diversity of meaning. In fact, tone differences do the 
same job as the vowel differences in such a series as paty pety pity poty 
put. Their second peculiarity is not equally characteristic of the 
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Tibeto-Bunnese group which has agghitinative features. With diis 
qualification, it is broadly true to say that all the toot words — ^i.e. all 
words CTrhiding compounds made by juxtaposition of vocables widi 
an independent existence like that of ale and house in aUume — axe 
monosyUdbic. For what we can convey by inmmal or external flexion 
Chinese languages rely wholly on position, on auxiliary particles and 
on compounds. 

For the common ancestry of all the members of die femily one due 
is lacking. In their present finm they have no clear-cut community of 
vocabulary; and we have no means of being certain about whether 
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Fig. 42. — Compound Chinese Chaeaciers with Two Meaning Components 
(Adapted from Firth’s The Tongues of Men) 

they ever had a tecognisably common stock of word material. The 
literature of China goes back several thousand years, but it does not 
give us the information we need. Chinese writing is a logographic script 
(p. 57). It tells us very litde about sounds corresponding to the 
written symbols when writing first came into use. When the Chinese 
of to-day read out a passage from one of their classical authors, they 
pronounce the words as they would pronounce the words of a news- 
paper or an advertisement. 

Some 400 million people of China, Manchuria, and part of Mongolia 
now speak the vernaculars which go by the name of Chinese. Th^ 
indude: (a) the Mandarin dialects, of which the North Chinese of 
about 250 inillion people is the most inqxirtant; (J>) the Ktangsi dialeots; 
(e) the Central-Coastal group (Shanghai, Ningpo, Hai^kow); (d) die 
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South Chmese dialects (Fooduiw, Amoy-Swatow, Cannone^Hakka). 
The dialects north of the Yang-tse-kiang aie lemaikably homogeneous 
if «e take into c o nsi d eration their geographical range; but it is mis- 
leading to speak of the vernaculars of all China as dialects a single 
language. The Soudiemer who knows only his own vernacular cannot 
converse widi the Northerner. China no common medium of 
^eedi in the sense that Britain, France, or Germany have one; but is 
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Fig. 43. — Compound Chi^e Characiers with Meaning and 
Phonetic Component 
(Adapted from Hrth’s The Tongues cf Men) 

now in the process of evolving a common language based on the 
northern dialects, more especially Pekingese.* 

There are very few exceptions to the rule that off Chinese words 
are monosyllabic. Such as they are, some are repetitive or onoma- 
mpoeic, e.g. RO-KO Qmsther) or HA-HA (laughter), and others 
would probably prove to be compounds, if we were able to delve badt 
into the past. Om own language has moved &r in the same direction. 
In the course of a thousand years there has been wholesale denudation 
cf final vowds and as similat ion of terminal syllables. The result has 
been a large increase of our stock-in-trade of monosyllabic words 
Though it is far from true to say that aU our toords are nom of this class, 
it is no means hard to spin out a lot^ strip of them, Infact,you hone 
one m frotU cf your eyes as you read this. If you try to do the same, you 
taU find out that the ones you choose are the words you use, or at least 
* The exanuiles given in what follows represent Pekingese. 
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the words that most of us use^ most of the time. The ones toe have most 
on our lips are just these small words. By the time you get as far as the 
next full stop you will have met more than six score of them with no break; 
and it would be quite a soft job to go on a long time in the same strain as 
the old rhyme Jack and Jill. 

This is not the only way in which Anglo-American approaches 
Chinese. The reader of The Loom of Language no longer needs to be 
told that English has discarded most of the fierions with which it was 
equipped a thousand years ago or how much we now rely on the use 
of unchangeable words. True the process did not complete itself; but 
there are now few ways in which we have to modify word-forms. Our 
stock of essentia] words includes a small and sterile class with internal 
changes sudi as those of sing-sang or foot-feet. Otherwise the terminal 
-5 of the plural noun, the endings - 5 , -ed and -ing of the verb together 
with the optional affixes -er and -est which we tack on to adjectives 
drcumscrite the flexions which usage demands. It is a short step to 
Chinese vernaculars of which all words are invariant. With very few 
exceptions the Chinese word is an unalterable block of material. It 
tolerates neither flexions, nor derivatives affixes such as the -er in 
baker. In general, its form teUs us nothing to suggest that it denotes 
an act, a state, a quality, a thing, or a person. 

One and the same word may thus slip from one grammatical niche 
to another; and what we call die parts of speech have litde to do with 
how Chinese words behave. The word SHANG may mean the above 
one^ i.e. rufer, and then corresponds to an Aryan noun. In SHANG 
PIEN (jabove side) it does the job of an Aryan adjecdve. In SHANG 
MA {to above a horse^ i.e. to mount one) it is a verb-equivalent. In 
MA SHANG (horse above^ i.e. on the horse) it does service as post- 
posited directive corresponding to one of our prepositions. Here again 
we are on familiar ground. We dozm a man, take the doom train and 
walk dotm the road. We house our goods, sell a house and do as litde 
house work as possible. This is not to say that all Chinese names for 
things may also denote actions. The word NU (womari) is never 
equivalent to an Aryan verb, though J£N (man) may mean performing 
the act of a many a one-sided way of expressing the set of coitus. Anglo- 
American provides a parallel. We man a boat but we do not woman a 
cookery dass. We buy salt and salt our soup, bottle wine and drink 
fix>m die bottky but we do not as yet mustard our bacon or cupboard 
our pants. 

V^ether a particular Chinese sound signifies thing, attribute, direc- 
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doll) or acdon depends in part on context, in part on word-order, as 
illustrated above by MA SHANG and SHANG AAA. In everyday 
speedi there is an incipient tendency to mark such disdncdon by 
affixation as we distinguish the noim singer from the verb sing or by 
pronimdation, as we distinguish between the noun present and tiie 
verb prestni (i.e* make a present). For example, the toneless TZU 
(pronounced a literary word for child, attaches itself to other 
words, forming couplets which stand for things^ e.g. PEN-TZU 
(exercise hoot^. So TZU is now the signpost of a concrete object in 
the spoken language, as -/y (originally meaning like) is now a signpost 
of an English qualifier (adjective or adverb). In the fourth tone (p. 433) 
PEI means the back^ and in the first tone it means to carry on on^s 
back. Difference of tone also distinguishes CH'ANG (hng) from 
CHANG (to get long^ i.e. to grow). A strong aspiration after the 
initial CH ftuther distinguishes the first ftom the second number of 
the couplet. 

There is no trace of gender in Chinese vernaculars. Thus a single 
pronoun of the third person does service (T‘A in Pekingese) for male 
or female, thing or person alike. By recourse to separate particles 
such as our words few^ manyy several^ plurality becomes explicit for 
emphasis or when confusion might arise. To express totality Chinese 
resorts to the age-old and widespread trick of duplication. Thus 
J£N-J£N means all men and TTEN-T‘IEN means everyday. One 
plural particle M£N (class) attaches itself to names for persons, e.g. 
HSIEN SH£NG A1£N (teachers) or to personal pronouns. Thus 
we have: 


wo 

/, me 

wo-m£n 

we, m 

NI 

thou^ thee 

ni-m£n 

you 

T*A 

hcy shcy iti himy her 

T‘A-M£N 

theyy them 


Like the noun, the Chinese pronoun has no case forms. Before the 
indirect objea the particle KEI which means give does the work of 
to in English or of the dative terminal in German. Thus WO CHIE 
KEI LAO-JE LA means I lend give gentleman finished^ i.e. / have lent 
it to the gentleman. In literary Chinese juxtaposition does the work of 
the genitive terminal, e.g. MIN LI (people power) means the ponoer 
of the people^ as mon^ power means power of money and mother love 
means love of a mother. Colloquial Chinese inserts a particle TI 
between MIN (people) and LI (power\ as we can preposit of in the 
ptcoeding. The postposited particle TI may also attach itself to a 
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pronomi. So WO-Tl me a n s of me. If Kar^ien is rig^t TI began 

its career as a pointer mrd, but it no longer exists as an independent 
trord. It is now comparable to a flexional afSx sucb as die -siapeopl^s. 

Needless to say, Chinese has no special maria for person, tense, 
mood, or vmce. As in colloquial Italian and Spanish, it is the usual 
diing to leave out die peiso^ pronoun when die situation siqiplies 
h. 1^ polite or submissive speech a depiedative expression takes die 
place of the tgo (WO in Peldngese), and a laudatory one (**honorihc”) 
does service for you. Since there is no flexion the same syllable CH'tJ 
may mean go, went, going, etc. In the absence of another word to 
stress that a process or state is over and done with, or that die issue 
is closed, the perfiMtive particle LA can follow the verb. LA b a 
toneless and contracted form of LIAO meaning complete or finished. 
Future time can be made explicit: (a) with an adverbial particle 
equivalent to soon, henceforth, later on, etc.; (b) by the helper YAO 
which has an independent existence equivalent to tosh or want, the 
original meaning of our own helper will. Thus we may say; T‘A LAI 
he comes, he is comings T'A LAI LA he has come, he came', 'PA YAO 
LAI he will come. The paitide PA (stop) b the signal of a peremptory 
command, e.g. CH‘t) PA (clear out); but it b more polite to use YAO 
exacdy as we use will and the French use vouloir in will you teU me at 
veudlez me dire. 

It goes without saying that a language with complete absence of 
flexion and a large number of ambiguous words most have rules of 
word-order no less rigid than diose of English. What b surprising b 
that so many of the syntactical conventions of Chinese agree with our 
own. In a straightforward statement, the order in both languages b 
subjea — ^verb— objea. Thb b illustrated by the following: 

I do not fear him. WO PU P‘A T‘A 



He does not fear me. T‘A PU P’A WO. 

These sentences show that position alone stamps WO as what we 
call the subject of die first and the object of the second. 'The object b 
pbced for wn phada at the head of the sentence only where mbunder- 
standing b impossible. In such a sutement as the followmg, the 
subjea b still immedbtely in fixmt of the verb: 

this language J not believe 
Cix. I don’t bdieve that) 


CHE-KO HUA WO PU HSIN 
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The position of the adjective equivalent a the same in C3iinese as 
in An^^Ametican. The attributive adjective comes first as in HAO 
jfiN (a good man). The predicative adjective comes after the noun but 
without a copula equivalent to be. Thus ]£N HAO means the man is 
good. 

At other points Anglo-American and Chinese rules of syntax divei^ 
to greater or less degree. Conditional statements and interrogation are 
two of them. Chinese uses tf sparingly. It gets along by mere juxta- 
positionas in conversational English: 

TA-MEN MAN-MAN-TI SHUO WO CHIU MING-PAI 

th^ slowly speak I then understand 

(i.e. if they spoke slowly I should understand) 

There is no inversion of word order in a question of the yes-no 
type. A Chinese question may be a plain statement with an interro- 
ptive particle equivalent to eh? at the end of it, e.g. T'A LAI MO 
he comes eh, i.e. is he cotmng? Instead of adding MO (eh?) to T'A LAI 
(he is coming) it is possible to add a negodion reminiscent of the nursery 
jingle rite loves me, she loves me not. Thus TA LAI PU LAI Qte come, 
not come) means the same as TA LAI MO. One feature of Chinese 
has no parallel in European languages. What corresponds to a tran- 
sitive verb must always trail an object behind it. In effect the Chinese 
say he does not want to read books or he does not want to write characters 
where we should simply say he does not want to read or he does not 
want to write. Omission of an object confers a passive meaning, e.g. 
CHE-KO jfiN TA-SSU LA (tMs man kUl finished) means this man 
has been killed. 

Everything said so far underlines the likeness of the Chinese to our 
own way of saying something, and there would be nothing left to write 
about, if the sound-pattern of Chinese were comparable to an English 
purged of polysyllables. With no rules of grammar but a few common- 
sense directions about the arrangement of words, with no multiplicity 
of words disguised for different grammatical categories, as we disguise 
bS>le in bibliced or as German duplicates its transitive and intransitive 
verbs, a Chinese dialect would be the easiest language to learn. In fiicl^ 
it is not 

The range of elementary sounds, i.e. simple vowels and consonants, 
in no iflti g iui g a about forty. So it stands to reason that the 

number of pronounceable syllables cannot be equal to riie number of 
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stars. In Chinese, the possible maximum is reduced by two character- 
istics of the spoken language. One is that the Chinese syllable never 
tolerated initial consonant clusters other than TS, DS, and CH, i.e. no 
Chinese words have the same form as our spree^ day^ plea. The second 
is that the monosyllable ends either in a vowel or in one of a small 
range of consonants. Even in ancient times the terminal consonants 
were not more than six in number (/>, A, m, n, t^); and in the nordiem 
dialect to-day, only the last two (n, ng) occur. That is to say, nearly aU 
words are monosyllables of the open type like our words iy, ws, so. 
Within the framework of these limitations, the number of pronounce- 
able syllables which can be made up is very compared with the 
size of our vocabulary. Indeed, it is a tiny fraction of what the vocabu- 
lary of a monosyllabic language would be if it admitted closed syllables, 
like stamps or dubSi with double or treble consonants at each end. 

The reader will not be slow to draw one inference. At an early date 
Chinese was encumbered with a large number of homophones, i.e. 
words with the same sound and different meanings. When further 
reduction of final sounds took place, the number multiplied. At one 
time the language of North China distinguished between KA (song), 
KAP (frog), KAT (cut), and KAK (each). Now the four different 
words have merged in the single open monosyllable KO. This loss of 
word-substance, together with limitations set upon the character of the 
syllable, means that less than five hundred monosyllables are now 
available for all the things and ideas the Chinese may wish to express 
by single or compound words. Professor Karlgren describes what this 
entails as follows: 

**A small dictionary, including only the very commonest words of the 
language, gives about 4,200 simple words, which gives an average of ten 
different words for each syllable. But it is not to be expected that the 
words should be evenly distributed among the syllables; the number of 
homophones in a series is therefore sometimes smaller, sometimes larger. 
Of the common 4,200 words there are only two that are pronounced iun. 
but 69 that have the pronunciation f, 59 shiy 29 ku^ and so forth.” 

Homophones exist in modem European languages though we often 
overlook their presence because of spelling differences {to-too-two)y of 
gender, as in the German words der Kiefer (the jaw) and die Kiefer (the 
fir), or of both, as in the French words le pore (the pork) and le pore 
(the pore). They are particularly frequent in En^sh. Even if we limit 
ourselves to those homophones which are made up of an initial con- 
sonant and a vowel, like a typical Chinese word, we find such familiar 
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onmples as bay (colour), bay (tree), bay (sea), bay (baric)*: set. 

See or so, sea, sow, or the following pairs: 


be. 

bee 

doe. 

dough 

roe. 

roa 

bay. 

buoy 

hie. 

high 

toe. 

toa 

boa. 

bough 

nay. 

neigh 

ae. 

aee 

die. 

dye 

no. 

know 

way. 

weigh 


This enumeration does not indude words which are also homophones 
because of the silent English (as opposed to American and Scots) r, e,g. 
maa, more; saw, soar. In spite of their great number, English homo- 
phones cause no embarrassment in speech because the intended mean- 
ing is indicated by the sentence in which they occur, and by 
the situation in which speaker and hearer find themsdves. For this 
reason, no naval decorator has painted the boys when asked to paint the 
buoys. No difficulty anses in real life because flag signifies a piece of 
bunting, as well as a harmless English water-fiower, or because spirit 
stands for an intoxicant and part of a medium’s stock-in-trade. 

Though homophones are more abundant in English than in any 
other European languages, English homophones are few compared 
with the total number of words in common use. Indeed, we may well 
ask how it is possible to communicate with only little over four hundred 
monosyllables, most of which stand for scores of unrelated things. The 
answer is that Chinese possesses several peculiar safeguards against 
confusion of sotmd and meaning. To begin with, most of Chinese 
homophones are not true homophones of the English by-buy type. 
On this page LI {pear), LI (plum), and LI {chestnut) look exactly the 
same. In speech they are not. Difference of tone keeps them apart 
Tone differences which go with a difference of meaning exist in other 
languages, as when we pronounce yes or yeah in a matter of fact, 
interrogative, ironical, or surprised manner; but such differences are 
casual. The tone differences of Chinese are not casual intrusions. Its 
proper tone is an essential part of the word. The number of tones 
varies in different Chinese languages. Cantonese is said to have nine. 
Pekingese has now only four. It is impossible to convey the differences 
on paper; but we can get a hint &om the language of music. The first 

IS the high level tone ; the second the high rising ; 


the third the low rising 



the fourth the high falling 



* (i) From French has; (ii) trom Old French base, Latin hacca (berry); (iii) fitom 
French baU^ Latin baia; (iv) ftom Old French bayer^ Modem French chqyer. 
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b tihe first tone FU means hwSxmd, in the second fortunet in die diiid 
govermunt office, and in the fourth nieft. 

Nobody knows how diis elaborate system arose. It would be naive 
to believe that die Chinese ever became aware of die dangerous turn 
their language was taking, and deliberatdy started to differentiate 
homophtmes by tone. It is more likely that some tones repre s ent the 
pronunciadtm d old monosyllables, while other tones ate survivals of 
wtnds which were once disyllabic and as such had an intonadon 
different fiom that of monosyllabic words. Though the ezistenoe of 
distinct tones gready reduces the number of genuine homophones, 
many words spoken in one tone covet a bewildetjng vatieQr of (Metent 
notions. For instance, / in the first tone means one, dress, rely on, cure', 
in the second barbarian, soap, dotd>t, move; in the third dudr, ant, 
tail; and in the fourth sense, wing, dty, translate, discuss. Evidendy 
therefore Chinese must possess other devices beside tone to make 
effective speech possible. The most important is the juxtaposition of 
synonyms or near-synonyms. An example will make this clear. Our 
words expire and die would both be liable to misunderstanding if listed 
as such in a vocabulary. Die may mean: (a) cease to live, (fi) a metallic 
mould or stamp, (c) a small toy of cubical shape. Expire may mean: 
(a) breathe outwards, (b) cease to live. We can make the first meaning of 
die explicit in our word list, if we write die — expire. The second 
meaning of expire comes to life in the same way, when we write expire- 
die. This is what the Chinese do when diey combine K*AN {see or 
incestigate) with CHIEN {see or buM) to make K'AN-CHIEN which 
means see alone. We might clarify die second meaning of die as given 
above by writing die-mumld or die-stamp in which the second element 
is a generic term. This is what the Qiinese do when they make up 
FU-CH‘IN from FU which in one tone means father, oppose, spUt, or 
belly and CH‘IN (a kinsman). The tridc of sorting out homophones by 
making such coupkts pervades Chinese speech and asserts itself when 
the labourer spe^ Pidgin, e.g. look-see for see. 

If we rank aldumse and housemaid as disyllabic words, colloquial 
Qiinese is ridi in disyllables. It is a monosyllable language in the sense 
that it contains scarcely any trace of syllables which have no inde- 
pendent mobility, e.g. the syllables -dam in wisdom or -es in housa. In 
imarfy aU sudi compounds as those illustrated above, one part like the 
qrllable man in postman may carry a weaker stress, but lil« man still 
has a verbal life of its own. Daily speech accommodates a few syllables 
which have as little autonomy as the -dt^ in friendship. We have 
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alteady met TZU (p. 429). Then diexe is a suffix iMsed on fiRH, 
a still extant nvord for hoy. Ori ginally it gave the word with whidi 
it went a diminutive meaning , and had the same function as the -Ung 
in dudUbig or gosUng. As such it became fused in such contractions 
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Fio. 44 . — ^Parent Chimese Chaeacters of the Katakana 
(OLDER) Japanese Syllabary 

as LU‘RH (little ass) from LU (ass), or FERH (light breeze) from 
FENG (wind). Nowadays it has lost its former diminutive force, and 
is added m words to indicate that they are thing-words, e.g. CHU'RH 
(owner). 

Another trick which helps to reduce misunderstandings is' the use 
of mnurativeSf words whi^ usually follow a numeral, poincer word. 
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or interrogative as head follows the numeral in three head of cattle. 
Different classes of words have different classifiers of this sort. We 
have already met one KO {piece) which keeps company with J£N 
(ifum) as in SAN-KO J£N (three piece men, i.e. three men). KO is the 
nometative of the largest class. Others are K‘OU (mouth) for things 
with a round opening such as a pot or a well, PA (handle) for knives 
spoons and the like, FENG (seal) for letters and parcels, KUA (hangir^) 
fibr a necklace, beard, and offier suspended objects. Classificatoiy 
particles of this sort are widely current in the speech of preliterate 
communities the world over, and are highly characteristic of such 
311). Seemingly the numerative of Chinese is not a new device for 
dealing with the homophones but a very ancient characteristic of 
human communication kept alive by a new need. 

If we disr^ard tone dffferences the number of distinct root words 
in spoken Chinese is little more than 400, or slighdy over 1,200 if we 
make allowance for them. These have to do the work of a much larger 
number of things, actions, and concepts. The written language (p. 57) 
is not embarrassed by the plethora of homophones. Each symbol has 
a particular meaning, and several symbols may therefore stand for the 
same sound. Thus ten symbols of Chinese script stand for the various 
meanings of LI in the second tone. Unhappily this advantage has its 
own penalty. To become proficient in reading and writing the Chinese 
pupil has to learn a minimiim of about 3,000 to 4,000 characters. This 
entails several years of exacting work which might otherwise lay the 
foundations of more useful knowledge. So much thankless toil tempts 
us to wonder why the Chinese do not discard their archaic script in 
fiivour of our own more bandy and more thrifty alphabet. Turkey has 
already given the world an inspiring object lesson. Under the benevolent 
despotism of Atatiirk it has exchanged the involved and unsuitable 
Arabic for Latin letters. The result is that Turkish boys and girls now 
master the elements of reading and writing in six months instead of 
two or three years. 

Admittedly Turkey’s problem is a simpler one. Turkish is an 
agglutinative language, adapted as such to tegular conventions of 
spelling; but the Romanizadon of Chinese script would lead to hopeless 
confusion, if it followed the customary pracdoe of transoipdon in 
maps and Western newspapers. A satisfactory alphabedc orthography 
has to bring the tones to life; and there are several feasible ways of 
doing so. We might distinguish the four Pekingese tones by diacridc 
madcs as m the Frendi series: e, i, i, i. In accordance with the system 
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of Sir Thomas Wade we can put a number in the top rig^t-hand 
comer, as in many primers for European students. A new and much 
better transcription is the National Language Romanisatum (Gwoyeu 
Romatzyh) designed by a Chinese scholar for Chinese use. In the 
Gftx^eu Romatzyh the syllable has a basic core which corresponds to 
its pronunciation in the first tone, and carries a terminal element to 
distinguish the second, third, and fourth tones respectively. Where 
Wade gives TAS TA*, TA®, TA^ the Gwoyeu Romatzyh puts DA, 
DAR, DAA, DAH. Compounds are treated as single units like play^ 
house and housewife. Absence of numeral superscripts or diacritic 
marks lightens the job of the stenographer and keeps down the size of 
the keyboard. Below is a sentence (/ add yet another horizontal stroke) 
in Wade’s system and in the National Romanisation: 

WOO TZAY JIASHANQ YIGEH HERNGL 

WO» TSAI^ CHIA^-SHANG* P-Kfi® HfiNG®-fiRH® 

/ again add-upon one-piece horizontal + dimi- 

nutive affix 

The National Language Romanisation has made a promising start. 
Dictionaries, periodicals, and textbooks have been printed in it, and 
associations exist to advertise its far-reaching benefits. In the absence of 
other obstacles, its adoption in its present or an amended form would 
bring the art of reading within the reach of every Chinese boy and 
girl. Foreigners could learn Chinese without having to master the 
intricacies of a wholly alien script. Elimination of illiteracy would go 
hand in hand with diminishing prestige of scholars who have now a 
vested interest in the survival of worthless traditions. 

The present form of writing shuts the door to the internationally 
current terminology of modem science and technology. Sometimes the 
Chinese assimilate foreign words in print by using the device mentioned 
in Chapter II (p. 68). To a large extent they rely on Ersatz products 
for new technical terms which they paraphrase in their own words. 
Thus a vitamin is what protects the peopWs life and onEine, less infor- 
matively, is foreign red. Electricity is the lightning air and gas is air of 
coal. In short, China is assimilating twentieth-century science through 
the medium of a seventeenth-century technique of discourse. 

A social obstacle to reform remains while the Roman alphabet con- 
tinues to be a symbol of foreign exploitation and Western arrogance; 
but the advantages of phonetic writing do not necessarily entail the 
use of our own letters. A phonetic script based on 39 Chinese characters 
has been discussion since 1913* In 1918 it won a place on the 
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sdiool syllabiis. Missionaries alert to the advantages of the Chu»Yhh 
Tzu^Muy as it is called, have used it in adult education. They glrin* 
that Chinese men and women who had never been able to read or 
write their own names mastered the use of it after 3-6 weeks of tuition. 
One common objection to reform of Chinese writing is the plea that 
it would cut off China ftom her literary past. The truth is that contact 
with the classics through the medium of script has been the prerogative 
of a very small dass for whom a dassical education has been the 
master key to a successful career in the service of the government. 
The Chinese masses who toil for a handful of rice cannot lose what 
they have never possessed. 

Another objection is less easy to refute. As yet, China has no 
conunon spoken language which everybody everywhere understands. 
The only language common to North and South is the written language, 
in whidi literate people of Peking or Canton, Foochow and Shanghai 
can read the same notices at the railway stations or the same advertise- 
ments by the roadside. The ftict that they can do so depends upon the 
fact that the written language is not based directly on the diverse 
sounds they utter when they read them aloud. Happily the northern 
speech is gaining ground, and a common Chmese is taking shape, as 
a common English took shape in the fourteenth century, and as the 
dialect of Paris became the language of France. 

The, disabilities arising from the existence of the homophones 
extend beyond the boimdaries of the Indo-Chinese group. Through- 
out its history Japan has continually borrowed Chinese words. At one 
time this chieftyaffected discussion of religious, arti8tic,and philosophic 
topics. Of late years the range of the Chinese loan-words has broadened, 
because the Japanese sometimes build up technical terms from Chinese 
as we build them ftom Giedt roots. Thus electricity is DEN~KI 
(light spirit). The Japanese vocabulary is now supercharged with 
monosyllabic sounds which mean many different things. When the 
Kona or syllabic writing (p. 67) was new, Japanese writers would use 
it exdusivdy without recourse to Chinese characters as such. Gradually 
the habit cf introducing the ideogram gained ground owing to the 
influence of Chinese models. The result is that modem Japanese is a 
mixture of two syllabic scripts and a formidable battery of Chinese 
diaracters. The syllable signs represent the sound-values of the affixes 
and particles, the ideograms are used for the core of an inflected word. 
Thus the Japanese pupil has to learn the two syllabaries (Hiragam 
and Katakana) together with about 1,500 Chinese characters. Educated 
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Japanese acutely realize their handicap, but the ambiguities whidi 
would arise fiom an enormous number of imported homophones are 
an almost insurmountable obstacle to the plea for exclusive use of one 



Pig 45.— Parent Chinese Characters of the Hiraqana 
(LATER) Japanese Syllabary 
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or odiex of the syllabaries. Consequently there is a movement to 
introduce the Roman alphabet. It is somewhat more economical 
than the syllabaries, and it would have two more substantial advan- 
tages. One is the possibility of distinguishing between homq>hone8 as 
we do when we wrtte, toright, right, and rite. The other is that it is 
impossible to represent the compound consonants of Latin or Greek 
toots in international technical terms with Kana signs. 

Westemization has brought about a new influx of foreign words, 



Fig. 46. — Japanese Katakana Syllabary 


Some of the corresponding sounds are not exactly as indicated in the table, i.e. 
TI = cM, TU tm and HU = fku. Note that the voiced and voiceless pairs 
h-Mtp-b, t~d, k-g are distinguished only by diacritic marks in the top right-hand 
comet. 

mainly from F-n glish sources, and Japanese has freely assimilated 
int er national te chni cal terms in preference to compounds of Chinese 
monosyllables. In doing so it distorts them in conformity with its own 
phonetic pattern (Fig. 14 and p. 215). What is foragn red in China is 
amrn, and spirit of coal is gasu. Typical of such distortions are P91 
(page), beau (bus), pondo (pound), doresu (dress), gurando (sports 
ground), ktarimu (cream), taipuraitu (typewriter). 

Till recent times European scholars did not doubt that the mono- 
syllabic uniformity of Chinese reflected human speech at its lowest 
level. There is now some evidence for the view that Chinese may not 
always have been an isolating language of monosyllables. Modem 
scholars believe that Chinese once had disyllabic words which became 
shortened through phonetic decay and fusion, as the Old English 
has been reduced to hve, and the Latin bestia (beast) to Frendi 
Mte. According to die researches of Professor Karlgren, the persona) 
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proaoim had still distiiict forms in the nominative and accusative in the 
latter pan of the Chou Dynasty (1122 B.C.-AJD. 249}. 

Unfortunately the ideographic nature of Chinese script prevents us 
from getting any information about the phonetic pattern of the lan- 
guage through its ancient literature. Knowledge of the structure and 
pronunciation of ancient Chinese is largely based on the sister-language 
Tibetan^ with literary documents dating from the seventh century a.d. 
These documents were transcribed in an alphabetic script of Hindu 
origin. From what they disclose, and from evidence based on rhymes, 
corroborated by comparison of various modem Chinese dialects, 
scholars now conclude that the language of China has a disyllabic, 
inflected past. If their reasoning is correct, Chinese and English may 
be said to have travelled along the same road at different epochs of 
human history or pre-history. 

This prompts us to ask whether the future evolution of Anglo- 
American may lead to greater similarities between the two languages, 
and if so, with what consequences. We have seen that Chinese has one 
gross defect. It has an immense number of homophones, and it is not 
sympathetic to the manufacture of new vocables by the use of affixes, 
or to importation of technical terms of alien origin. Fortunately, there 
is no likelihood that English would reproduce these defects, if it came 
still closer to Chinese by dropping its last vestiges of useless flexions. 
English has two safeguards against impoverishment of meaning by 
depletion of its vocable resources. One is that it is constantly coining 
new technical terms by combination of borrowed affixes with native or 
alien roots. The other is that its inherent phonetic peculiarities permit 
an inunense variety of monosyllables. So its stock of separate pro- 
nounceable elements would still be relatively enormous, even if all of 
them were monosyllables 

CONTACT VERNACULARS 

In various parts of the world intercourse between Europeans and 
indigenous peoples has given birth to contact vernaculars. The best 
known are Beach-la-Mar of the western Pacific, Pidgin English of the 
Chinese ports, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, etc., and the French 
patois of Mauritius, Madagascar, and the West Coast of Aifrica. The 
formative process has been the same for each of them. Partly from 
contempt, partly from an ill-founded belief that he is making things 
easier for Ae native, the white man addresses the latter in the trun- 
cated idiom of mothers— or lovers. Some people drop into such 
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tticks of eqiiession when talking to a foiejgner who is not at home 
in their own language. Thus a Frenchman will say to an American 
tourist moii beaucoup tamer Ut Americaim, i.e.j’aime bien lesAmAicams. 
On their side, natives of subjea communities react to the white mao 
by re-echoing the phraseology in which they receive their orders. 
Everywhere the new speech-product consists of more or less defimned 
European words strong together with a minimum of grammar. 

In Pidgin English, grammatical reducdmt does not amount to mudi, 
because English has met Chinese half-way. Frendi, which dings to 
more remnants of its flexional past, offers more to bite on. Thus the 
noun of French, as it is spoken by descendants of African slaves in 
Mauritius, has lost its gender. If the adjective has different masculine 
and feminine forms, the Creole eliminates one, e.g. hu bon madam 
(:= une borate madam). The demonstrative fa stands for ce^ cett cest as 
well as for ced, cdo, celui, celUt eeux, eelles. Mo (= mot) means I before 
a verb, and ay before a noun. Li (= M) means he or him. Simplifica- 
tion of the verbal apparatus is pushed to the uttermost. The Creole 
verb is the form most often used, i.e. the past partidple or the impera- 
tive, e.g. vitd (— vemr), manzi marker). To mdicate time or aspect, 
the Creole relies on helpers. Thus oa (or pour) points to the future,e.g. 
U va vm Qie vnU com). The hdper which signihes the simple past is 
ti or ti (= it£), e.g. mo ti manzi (I ate). In the same way fini or fini 
expresses completed action, e.g. m fini causi (I have spoken, and 
won’t say more). The form Uottiy which combines with the invariant 
verb stem is all that is left of the conjugation (or usage) of Stre. There is 
no copula. For je stds maladey ±e Mauritian Creole says m nudade 
(I sick). Since or ri has no other function, there is no literal equivalent 
for the Cartesian claptrap / tMnki tkerefiore I am. 

Orthodox linguists have paid scant attention to these vernaculars. 
Consequently there is little available information about them. To the 
student of language-planning for world-co-operation, they have salu- 
tary lessons. Above all, they open a new approach to the question : what 
are minimfll grammatical requirements of communication at a parti- 
cular cultural levd? Apart fom Steiner, the inventor of PasiUrigua 
(1885), none of the pioneers of language-planning seems to have 
considered them worthy of sympathetic study. 



CHAPTER XI 


PIONEERS OF LANGUAGE PLANNING 


Our lost chapter was about the diseases of natutal languages. This one 
is about the pathology of artificial languages. To many people the last 
two words, like inUrlanguc^e or toorld-auxiliafyf are terms synonymous 
widi Esperanto, In reality Esperanto is only one among several hundred 
languages which have been constructed during the past three hundred 
years; and many people who ate in favour of a world-auziliaty would 
prefer to choose one of the lac^ages which a large proportion of the 
world’s literate population already use. The merits of such views will 
come up for discussion at a later stage. 

Language-planning started during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century The pioneers were Scottish and English scholars. Several 
circumstances combined to awaken interest in the problem of inter' 
national communication at this time. One was the decline of Latin as 
a medium of scholarship. For more than a thousand years Latin 
made learned Europeans a single fraternity. After the Reformation, the 
rise of nationalism encouraged the use of vernaculars. In Italy, which 
had the first modem scientific academy, Galileo set a new fashion by 
publishing some (^his discoveries in his native tongue. The scientific 
academies of England and France followed his example. From its 
beginning in 1662, the Royal Society adopted English. According to 
Sprat, the first historian of the Society, its statutes demanded from its 
members a dose, naked, natural way of speakn^ . . . pr^erring the 
Ua^uage of the artisans, countrymen, and merchants before that cf wits 
and scholars. About thirty yean later the Paris Acadhme des Sdenees 
followed the example of its Rnglish counterpart by substituting Frendi 
for Latin. 

The eclipse of Latin meant that there was no tingle vtiiicle of cul- 
tural intercourse between the learned academies of Europe. Another 
contemporaneous circumstance hdped to make European sdiolan 
langu^e-^onsdous. Since the sixteenth-century Swiss naturalise 
Conrad Gessner, had collected samples of the Lord’s Prayer in twenty- 
two different tongues, an ever-increasing variety of infotmatitm about 
strange lan g iM g wi and stranger scripts accompanied miscellanies of 
new herbs, new beasts, and new drugs with cargoes coming back finun 
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voyages of discovery. Navigation and missionary fervour fostered new 
knowledge of near and middle Eastern languages, including Coptic, 
Etfaiqnp, and Persian. It made samples of Amerindian, of Dravidian, 
of Malay, and of North Indie vernaculars available to European 
sdiolars. In becoming Bible-oonsdous, Europe became Babel-conscious. 

One linguistic discovery of the seventeenth century is of special 
importance, because it suggested a possible remedy for tiie concision 
of tongues. The labours of Jesuit missionaries difiiised new knowledge 
about Chinese script. To seventeenth-century Europe Chinese, a 
script which substituted words for sounds, was a wholly novel way of 
writing. Still more novel was one cemsequehee of doing so. To the 
reader of the Loom it is now a commonplace that two people &om 
different parts of China can read the same texts without being able m 
converse with one another.To seventeenth-century Europe it was a nine 
days* wonder, and the knowledge of it synchronized with a spectacular 
innovation. Symbolic algebra was taking new shapes. The invention of 
logarithms and the calculus of Leibniz, himself in the forefront of the 
linguistic movement, gave mankind an mtemational vocabulary of 
computation and motion. 

Without doubt, the novelty of mathematical symbolism and the 
novelty of Chinese logographic writing influmced the first proposals 
for a system of international communication through script. Leibniz 
oorresi>onded with Jesuit missionaries to find out as much as possible 
about Chinese; and Descartes, the French philosopher-mathematician, 
outlined a sdieme for a constructed language in 1629. Thanks to our 
Hindu numerals, anyone— and by anyone Descartes meant anyone 
except the common people of his time — can master the art of naming 
all possible numbers wUch can exist in any language in less than a 
days* work. If so, the ingenuity of philosophers should be up to the 
job of finding equaUy universal symbols for things and notions set out in 
a systematic way. These would be the bricks of a language more logical, 
more economical, more precise, and more easy to learn than any lan- 
guage which has grown out of the makeshifts of daily intercourse. At 
least, that is what Descartes believed. He did not put his conviction to 
the test by trying to construa a universal catalogue of things and notions. 
Forty years later the dream materialized. In 1668 Bishop Wilkins 
pubUshed the £ssqy towards a Real Character and a Philosophical 
Language. 

Wilkins was not first in the field. George Dalgamo, of Aberdeen, 
also author of a language for the deaf and dumb, and inventor of a new 
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type of shotdiand applicdbk to all langaages, had undertaken the same 
task a few years before Wilkins. In i66i Da^amo published the Art 
Sigrunwn, oi Universal Character and Philosophical Language. Dalgamo 
claimed that people who spoke any language could use his for intdUgibie 
conversation or writing after two weeks. Essentially, this Art 0/ SynAol 
was a lexicon based on a logical classification of “notions.” All know- 
ledge, or what Dalgamo and his contemporaries thought was know- 
ledge, was distributed among seventeen main pigeon holes, each 
indicated by a consonant^ e.g. K = political matters, N — natural 
objects. Dalgamo divided each of die seventeen main classes into sub- 
classes labeQed by a Latin or Greek votoel symbol, e.g. Ke = judicial 
affairs, Ki = criminal offences, Ku — war. Further splitting of the 
sub-classes into groups indicated by consonants and vowels successively 
led to a pronounceable polysyllable signifying a particular thing, 
individual, process, or relation. 

Thus the four mammals called iliphantf cheval, Sne and mulet in 
French, Eluant, Pferd, Bsel, and Madesd in German, or elephant^ 
horse, donkey, and node in English, are respectively Ni)ka, Nrikq, N-qke, 
and Nriko in Dalgamo’s language. The ambition of its engineer was to 
HtHiig n sfttnfthing that would bc speakable as well as writeable; and the 
grammatical tools he forged for weaving the items of his catalangtsage 
into connected statements included genuinely progressive character- 
istics. The verb is absorbed in the noun, as in headline idiom (p. 131). 
Case goes into the dustbin. The single suffix -i shovre the plural 
number of all names. To show how it works, Dalgamo concludes the 
book with a translation of the first chapter of Genesis, five Psalms, 
and two of Aesop’s Fables. Here is a specimen: Dam semu Sava samesa 
Nam trpi Norn — In the beg inn in g God created the heaven and the 


earth. 

Two features of this pioneer enterprise are of spedal interest to-day. 
One is Dalgarao’s recognition that aU grown laitgu^es, including 
Latin, are irrational, irregular, and uneconomical. The other is explidt 
in the introduction to his Didascalocopkus or the Deaf and Dumb Mans 
Tutor (1680), which contains eloquent testimony to the authors 
Baconian faith in the inventiveness of man: 

“About twenty years ago I published ... a Synopsis 
Grammar and Lexicon, thereby showing a vray 
and absurdities which all languages are clogg^ 

Confusion, or rather since the Fall, by cuttmg off ^ 

fying aU anomaly, taking away all ambi^ty 

ing the primitives (primary words) to a few number, and 
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to be of a mere arbitrary^ but a rational institution^ enlarging the bounds 
of derivation and composition, for the cause both of copia and emphasis. 
In a word, designing not only to remedie the confusion of language, by 
giving a much more easie mechum of communication than any yet known, 
but also to cure even Philosophy itself of the disease of Sophisms and 
Logomachies; as also to provide her with more wieldy and manageable 
instruments of operation, for defining, dividing, demonstrating, etc.” 

The Council of the Royal Society shared this faith. In 1664 
Royal Society appointed a committee for improving the Englisb 
language. A minute of December 7th runs: 

*Tt being suggested that there were several ^persons of the Society 
whose genius was very proper and inclined to improve the English 
tongue, and particularly for philosophical purposes, it was voted that 
there be a committee for improving the English language; and that they 
meet at Sir Peter Wyche*s lodgings in Gray’s Inn.” 

What the suggestions of ±e committee were we do not know. Ap- 
parently, no report was handed in, but we know from a letter addressed 
by the Royal Chancellery to Dalgamo that his language was recom- 
mended to the King for support by several Cambridge and Oxford 
dons, who stressed its value : 

”for facilitating the matter of Communication and Intercourse between 
people of different Languages, and consequently a proper and effectual 
Means of advancing all the parts of Real and Useful knowledge, Civili- 
zing barbarous Nations, Propagating the Gospel, and increasing Traffique 
and Commerce.” 

In conclusion the letter observes that if the project of the Aberdonian 
was properly supported mankind would later on look back upon his 
age with admiration and, fired by its example, endeavour: 

”to proceed in a further repairing the Decayes of Nature, until Art 
have done its last, or, which is most probable. Nature cease to be, or be 
Renewed.” 

The letter is an impressive example of the Baconian faith in ±e un- 
limited power of man over nature. Nearly three hundred years ago it 
began to dawn upon a few human minds that language, instead of 
being left to the hazards of a slow evolution, could be intelligently 
intserfered with and directed towards a desirable goal. 

Dalgamo’s Ars Signorum stimulated Bishop Wilkins to undertake 
somediing similar, but on a vastly more ambitious scale. The Royal 
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Society published the outcome of his efforts. Wilkins was one of its 
founders^ an ardent Parliamentarian} husband of Cromwell’s sistet} 
RobinS} a man of great versatility and social idealism. He was the first 
man to popularize Galileo’s ideas in Rn glandj and did so in a scientific 
fantasy} published in 1642. In it he described a journey to the moon by 
rocket. Undoubtedly he was a genius. It would be pleasant to add that 
he acknowledged his indebtedness to an obscure Soots schoolmaster. 
He did not. 

Bishop Wilkins starts &om the fact that we already possess such 
symbols as +, — , X} $, ^} 0» in the language of mathematics and 
astronomy. Though pronounced in different ways m different coun- 
tries} these symbols are the same on paper} and everywhere signify the 
same thing to the educated. From this he draws the P ^rt^siap con- 
clusion: 

to every thing and notion there were assigned a distinct Mark} 
together with some provision to express Grammatical Derivations and 
Inflexions} this might suffice as to one great end of a Real Character} 
namely} the expression of our Conceptions by Marks which should 
signify thingS} and not words.” 

Wilkins realizes ±at if the number of marks is to be kept inside 
manageable limits some classification of things and notions is indis- 
pensable. He therefore compiles} as Dalgamo did} a systematic cata- 
logue as the foundation of Us language. The whole b^y of contem- 
porary knowledge is fossilized in a hierarchy of forty different dasseS} 
such as plantS} animalS} spiritual acdons, physical acdonS} motionS} 
possessions} matters naval, matters ecclesiastical, etc. Each of the forty 
pigeon-holes has its subdivisions with the exception of the fifth dass, 
which endoses HIM. The Bishop aptly remarks that the capitalized 
(and mudi hymned to) Him is not divisible into any subordinate 
spedes. 

The world-lexicon of Wilkins is a pot’-pourri of Aristotdean fictioU} 
theological superstition, naturalistic fancy and much fiictual matter. 
The anthropomorphic outlook of the author and the low levd of con- 
temporary knowledge embodied in the catalogue is illustrated by his 
treatment of Substance Inammate, He divides it into v^etative and 
sensitive. The v^etative splits into imperfect such as minerals^ and 
perfect^ such as plants. The imperfect v^etative distributes what we 
should now call the materials of inorganic chemistry between stone and 
metal. Stones take the labels vu^ar^ ndddle^frizedi and predous. Wilkins 
divides the last into less transpareni and more transparent. 
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Having completed his hieiatchy of knowledge, Wilkins now gets to 
grips with symbols for visual or auditory recognition. He b^ins with 
the Reai Character ^ or written language, which everybody will be able 
to understand without learning how to speak the Philosophical language 
itself. The teal character is to be like Chinese. Each word signifies a 
nodon, not a sound. Wilkins is confident that about 2,000 symbols will 
cover all requirements. The form of this new ideographic writing and 
its relation to the catalogue is best illustrated by the commerUar which 
Wilkins appends to the word father in his attempted translation of the 
Lord’s Prayer into Real Character; 

I This next character being of a bigger proportion, must 

therefore represent some Integral Notion. The genius of it, viz. * 4 - is 
appointed to signifie Oeconomical Relation, And whereas the transverse 
Line at the end towards the left hand hath an affix making the acute 
angle with the upper side of the Line, therefore doth it refer to the first 
difference of that Genus, which according to the Tables, is relation of 
Consanguinity: And there being an affix making a Right Angle at the 
other end of the same line, therefore doth it signifie the second species 
under this Difference, by which the notion of Parent is defined. ... If it 
were to be rendered Father in the strictest sense, it would be necessary 
that the Transcendental Note of male should be joyned to it, being a 
little hook on the top over the middle of the Character after this manner 
And because the word Parent is not here used according to the strictest 
sense but Metaphorically, therefore might the Transcendental Note of 

Metaphor be put over the head of it after this manner ^ J i .** 

So far the Bishop’s catalogue and its written form. To use words in 
rational discourse a grammar is necessary. The minimum requirements 
of communication must be fixed. It would be an exaggeration to say 
that Wilkins made any outstanding contribution to grammatical 
analysis. He was still far too much under the spell of Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew. Indeed, be held that flexion is ‘‘founded upon the philosophy 
of speech and such natural grounds, as do necessarily belong to Lan- 
guage.” None the less, he recognized that classical languages were not 
the last word; and Latin came in for a veritable ironmelfeuer of criti- 
cism. He criticized its abundance of different flexions for one and the 
same function, the ambiguities and obscurities of its prefixes, the 
intrusion of grammatical gender into sex relations, its welter of excep- 
tions to all rules of conjugation and declension, the difficulties of 
concord, and so forth. 

Wilkins keeps his own grammatical apparatus within the limits set 
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by forty signs, consisting of drdes and dots for particles, and hooks, 
etc., for terminals. For the time, this was thrifty. Where the 
dictionary form of an English verb such as fear has only three deriva- 
tive forms (/ears, feared^ fearing), a single Greek verb may appear in 
over two hundred, and a Latin one in over one himdred costumes. The 
forty grammatical categories of all sorts in the Philosophical Language 
are a sufEldent indictment of the irregularities, anomalies, atiH super- 
fluities of the two classical languages. 

Though less interested in mere talk, Wilkins had the ambition to 
make his language audible. To do this he apes Dalgamo’s plan, in his 
own way. Each of his forty classes or genera has a simple sound-com- 
bination consisting of an open syllable of the Japanese sort. The fifth 
major class (God) is labelled by the *‘root” Da, the thirteenth (shrvb) 
by Gi, the thirty-ninth (naval) by So, and the last (ecclesiastical) by Sy. 
Subdivisions follow the same plan. To form those of the first order we 
have to add a consonant to the root. Thus we get words such as Bab, 
Bad, Bag, etc. If you want to imderstand what is hitting your eardrum, 
you must therefore be au fait with the whole dassificatory set-up. You 
may then have no difficulty in diagnosing De as “elementary,” Det as 
“meteor,” and Beta as “hdo.” 

To attack the Bishop’s project in the light of our incomparably 
greater sdentific and linguistic knowledge would be equally fatuous 
and unchivalrous. The great defect of it is not that it imposes on the 
memory the almost superhuman burden of the Chinese characters. 
That would be bad enough. Its greater weakness is at the base, the 
catalogue of human knowledge. A Dalgamo or a Wilkins can construct 
such a catalogue only in the light of information available to his own 
contemporaries. Thereafter any addition to knowledge, a single dis- 
covery, a fresh interpretation, calls for a complete overhaffi of the 
catalogue. The reference symbols of “each thing and notion” specified 
after the item added to it would call for revision. Had Wilkins’s plan 
come into use among sdentific men, sdence would have been fossilized 
at the level it had reached in 1650, as Chinese culture was petrified in 
a logographic script several thousand years befine Wilkins wrote. 

With all his awareness of what is “improper and preternatural” in 
Latin, Wilkins failed to apply to its grammatical categories the test of 
functional rdevance. So he never grasped the simplest grammatical 
essentials of effective communication. His continental contemporary 
Ldbniz, famous for introdudng the modem symbolism of the infini- 
tesimal calculus, did so. Leibniz knew something of Dalgamian as well 
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as Wilkinsian, and lejected both cS them for not beiitg “philosophical** 
enough. Snoe the age of nineteen he had dreamed of a language which 
was to be “an algebra of thought** in the service of science and philo- 
sophy. He had little concern for its value as a inedhim of international 
communication. His own efforts to collect all existing notions, analyse 
them, reduce them to simple elements, and arrange them in a logical 
and coherent system is of no interest to people who live in the twentieth 
century. It was another wild-goose chase. What is mote significant to 
our time are the conclusions he reached. When he took up the task of 
providing his dicdonary or conceptual catalogue with a grammar, he 
broke new ground. 

Unfortunattly he never put his views into book form. They remained 
unnodoed by all his successors with the excepdon of Peanot a twendeth- 
century mathemadcal logician who also invented Interlingua. What puts 
Leibniz for in advance of his time is diat he recognized the sdendfic 
basis of intelligent language-planning. What the inventors of Volapuk 
and the Esperandsts never grasped, Leibniz saw with Leibnizian 
lucidity. The foctual foundadons of language-planning must be rooted 
in comparative analysis of naniral languages, living and dead. From the 
data such anal3rsis supplies we can learn why some languages are more 
easy to master than odiets. The versatile linguisdc equipment of Leibniz 
supported him well in the task. He could learn lessons from the lingua 
francOi a jargon spoken by sailors and street urchins of the Mediter- 
ranean ports; and he had an experimental guinea-pig to hand. The 
guinea-pig was Ladn. 

As Leibniz himsdf says, the most diffic ult task for the student of a 
fiureign langiu^e is to memorize gender, declension, and conjugadon. 
So gender-disdncdon goes overboard because *‘it does not belong m 
radonal grammar.** Besides getting rid of gender, Leibniz advocates 
other reforms. Cktnjugadon can be simplified. Perscmal flexion is a 
redundant device, because person is indicated by the accompanying 
sul^ect. In all this Leibniz sa3rs nothing to starde the readers of the 
Loom, though he is way in foont of Esperanto. He shoots ahead of 
many our own contemporaries — ^Peano apart — ^when he discusses the 
numbo^flezion of the noon. What he intended to subsdtute we do not 
know, most probably equivalents to some, several, all, etc. Unlike the 
Eq)erantist adjecdve, wUch continues to execute the archaic andcs of 
ccmoord, that of Leibniz, like that of English, surrenders a battery of 
meaningless terminals which accompany a Bantu tribal diant to the 
corresponding noun. 
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What remains for discussion is case-, mood-, and time-fleaion. Very 
properly Leibniz casts doubt on the raison (Pitre of the first two with 
the following argument. As things are, case- and mood- flexions are 
useless repetitions of particles. Either case- and mood-flexions can do 
without prepositions and conjunctions, or prepositions and conjunc- 
tions can do without case and mood terminal. Besides, it is impossible 
for flexion to express the immense variety of relations which we can 
indicate by means of particles. After some wavering between a highly 
synthetic medium and an analytical one, Leibniz comes out in favour 
of the latter. When all this sanitary demolition is over, the only thin g 
left with the verb is time-flexion. Leibniz considers this essential, but 
wishes to extend it to adjectives (as in Japanese), to adverbs, and to 
nouns. Thus the adjective ridiculurus would qualify an object which 
foUl be ridiculous, the noun amavitio would signify the fact of having 
loved, and amaturitio the disturbing certainty of^om^ to love. Leibniz’s 
next and most revolutionary step is to reduce the number of parts of 
speech. Clearly, the adverbs can be merged with adjectives because 
they have the same relation to the verb as adjectives have to a noun, 
i.e. they qualify its meaning. 

For reasons sufficiently familiar to readers of The Loom (p. 125), 
distinction between adjective and substantive is also ‘^of no great im- 
portance in a rational language.” The only logical difference between 
the two is that the latter implies the idea of substance or existence. 
Every substantive is equivalent to an adjective accompanied by the 
word Ens (Being) or Res (Thing). Thus Idem est Homo quod Ens hu* 
mamtm (Man is the same thing as Human Being). Similarly (as in 
Celtic idiom) every verb can be reduced to the single verb substantive 
to be and an adjective: Petrus scribiU id est: est scribens (Peter writes, 
i.e. is writing). So the irreducible elements of discourse boil down to 
the single noun Ens or Res, the single verb est (is), together with a 
congeries of adjectival qualifiers and particles which bind the other 
parts of a statement together by exposing relations between them. A 
complete vocabulary is exhausted by a lexicon of roots and a list of 
affixes each with its own and sharply defined meaning. 

All this tallies with the friiits of research in comparative grammar 
two hundred years later. Leibniz was far ahead of his time in other 
ways. He was alive to what Malinowski calls '*the sUding of roots and 
meanings from one grammatical category to another” (p. 170), and 
anticipates Ogden’s Basic (p. 473) by embarking on an analysis of the 
particles to ascertain their meaning and the requisite minimum numbo:. 
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He t^arded tbis as a task of the utmost importance, and carried it out 
with particular care. Notably modem in this context is a shrewd guess. 
Leibniz suggests that metaphorical extension has expanded the field of 
reference of prepositions, all of which originally had a spatted signifi- 
cance. Thus we give them a duonological value, when we say: hetmem 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, m the future, htfore 1789, 
etc. 

The projects of Dalgamo and Wilkins had this in common with 
others put forward during the eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. They started &om a preconceived logical system with- 
out reference to living speech. As late as 1 858 e committee repon of the 
Frendi Soditi Internationale de Ldnguistique denounced the design of 
an international auxiliary built of bricks taken from natural languages. 
The reason given was that all natural languages, classical and modem, 
dead and living, are embedded in cultural levels which modem man 
had left behind him. A language “clear, simple, easy, rational, logical, 
philosophical, ridi, harmonious, and elastic enough to cater for all the 
needs of future progress” must also be a language made out of whole 
doth. 

The vogue of a priori languages conedved in these terms is easy to 
understand. Language-planning was cradled by the needs of a scholar- 
caste cut off ficom the common aspirations of ordinary people, without 
the guidance of a systematic sdence of comparative linguistics. Inevi- 
tably the movement initiated by Dalgamo and Wilkins shared die fate 
of proposals for number reform put forward by Alexandrian mathe- 
maticians from Archimedes to Diophantus. Proposals for an interna- 
tional language with any prospect of success must emerge from the 
experience of ordinary men and women, like the Hindu number- 
S3rstan which revolutionized mathematics after the eclipse of Alexan- 
drian culture. 

Still it is not fair to say that the efforts of Dalgamo, Wilkins, or 
Ldbniz were fruitless. It may weU be true ffiat international reform of 
scientific nomenclature initiated by the Systema Naturae of Linnaeus 
was catalysed by controversy which his more ambitious predecessor 
provdeed. The movement which came to a focus in the Systema Naturae 
encouraged revision of chemical terminology with results which its 
author could not have foreseen. It created an international vocabulary 
(ff Latin and Greek (p. 250) roots. In a sense, though unwittingly, 
revision of chemical terminology realized Wilkins’s dream of a real 
charaeter. Modem chemistry has a vocabulary of ideographic and 
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pictogtaphic 83mibols for about a quarter of a inilllftp pure substances 
now known. 

The efforts of the catalinguists were not sdllbom. They continued to 
stimulate other speculations for fully a century. Didexot and D’Alem- 
bert, joint editors of the French EmydopUiey allotted an article to the 
same theme. The author was no less a personage than Faiguet, Trea- 
surer of France. Its title was Nouvelle Langae (1765). Though merely a 
sketch, it anticipated and outdistanced proposals of more tjian a hun- 
dred years later. Like his forerunners in England, Faiguet recognized 
the wasteful and irrational feature common to Western European 
languages, and had enough historical knowledge to notice the anal3ilical 
drift in the history of his mother tongue. The outcome was a highly 
regularized skeleton of grammar for a universal a posteriori language, 
i.e. one which shares features common to, and draws on, the resources 
of existing languages. In contrast to Faiguet’s mother tongue, the New 
Language had no article and no gender-concord. The adjective was to 
be invariant, as in EngUsh, or, as the designer says, a sort of adverb. 
Case-distinction, which has disappeared in nouns of French and other 
Romance languages, made way for free use of prepositions. 

In all this Faiguet had a far better understanding of what is and what 
is not relevant than the inventor of Esperanto with its dead ballast of a 
separate object case (p. 463) and its adjectival plural. Perhaps because 
his own language gave him little guidance, Faiguet made no very 
radical suggestions for simplifying the verb system. It was to consist of 
a single regular conjugation without personal flexions. This cleansing of 
Augean stables was offset by the terminals -a for the present, -u for 
the future, -i for the imp^ect, -i for the perfect, and -o for the 
pluperfect. In addition there were three different infinitive forms 
(present, past, future), and a subjimctive which was indicated by an 
-r added to the indicative. Still, it was not a bad attempt for its time. 
Perhaps Faiguet would have used the axe more energetically if he had 
been inspired by the needs of humanity at large. Like his predecessors 
he was chiefly at pains to provide ‘'the learned academies of Europe” 
with a new means of communication. 

Faiguet did not compile a vocabulary, and none of his contemporaries 
took up the task. Alermess to the waste and inconvenience of language 
confusion was still confined to the scholarly few. It did not become 
acute and widespread till steam-power revolutionized transport, and the 
ocean cable annihilated distance. Language-planning received a new 
impulse in a contracting planet. Where the single aim had been to cater 
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for the needs of international scholarship, the needs of international trade 
and internationally organized labour tecame tenfold mote clamorous. 

Humanitarian sentiment reinforced more material omsidetations. 
The inventor of Volapiik, and many cS its ardent advocates, regarded 
linguistic differences as fuel for warmongers and hoped diat an inter- 
lingua would help to seal the bonds of brotherhood between nations. 
In fifty odd ephemoal auxiliaries which cropped up during the seccmd 
half of the nineteenth century, several common features emerge. With 
few ooeptions each was a one-man show, and few of the showmen were 
sufficiently equipped for the task. With oite exception they were 
continental Europeans bemused by the idiosyncrasies of highly inflected 
languages such as German, Russian, or one of the ofishoots of Latin. 
Each of them created a language in his own image. Thqr did not look 
beyond the boundaries of Europe. If die inventor was a Frendiman the 
product must needs have a subjuncdve; and when the Parisian votaries 
of Volapiik objected to Scbleyer’s d, S, and «, their Teutonic brothers 
in arms took up the defence with a zeal batting the custody of the 
Holy Grail of the Nordic Soul. 

The nineteenth-century pioneers of language-planning did not 
appreciate the feet that China’s four hundred millions contrive to live 
and die without the consolation of case, tense, and mood distinedon, 
indeed without any derivative apparatus at all. Why they ignored 
Chinese and new hybrid vemacu^ such as Beach-la-Mart Creole 
Frencht and Chinook, etc., is easy to understand. What still amazes us 
is that they could not profit by the extreme flexional simplicity of 
English, wife its luxuriant literature, outstanding contributions to 
sdenoe, and world-wide imperial status. They had little or no know- 
ledge of the past, and wm therefore unable to derive any benefit 
fiom research into the evolution of speech. Almost alone, Grimm saw 
what lessons history has to teach. A few years before bis death, Grimm 
recanted his traditional loyalty to the flexional vagaries of the older 
European languages, and laid down the essential prerequisites of 
intelligent language-planning. The creation of a world-auxiliary is not 
a task for peremptory dedsions: 

there is only one toqy out: to study the path which the human ndnd has 
followed m the development of languages. But in the evolution of dU doiliswd 
languages fortuitous interference from outside and unwarranted arbitrariness 
have pieced such a large part that the utmost such a study can aMeve is 
to show up the danger-roeJa which have to be avoided. 

Wise wmdsi 
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VOLAPiiK 

The first constmcted language wbidi h uman beings actually spote} 
read, wrote, and printed was VolapOk (1880). Its inventor was Johann 
Martin Schleyer, a German catholic priest, zealous alike in the cause of 
world-trade and universal brotherhood. Hence his motto: Menade bal 
puki bed (For one humanity one language). According to his disdifies, 
he knew an amazing number of tongues. If so, be benefited little 
ftom bis l e a mir^ . It was evidently a handicap. It prevented him 
fimn understa n di ng the difficulties of VolapOk for less ^fled linguists. 

The new medium spread very rapidly, first in Germany, then in 
France, where it found an able apostle in Auguste KerdrhofEs, pro- 
fessor of Modem Languages at the Paris High Sdiool for Commercial 
Studies. There was a Frendi Association for the propagation of Vola- 
pOk, there were courses in it— and diplomas. Maybe with an ^ on the 
annual turnover, a &mous departmental store, Les Grands Mttgasins du 
Printemps, also espoused the cause. Success in France encouraged 
others, especially in the United States. By 1889, the year of hs apogee, 
VolapOk had about 200,000 adherents, two dozen publications, sup- 
ported by 300 societies and dubs. Enthusiastic amateurs were not the 
only people who embraced the new faith. Academically trained linguists 
also flirted with it. 

VolapOk petered out much faster than it spread. When its partisans 
had fiod:ed toother in Paris for the third Congress in 1889, the com- 
mittee had dedded to conduct the proceedings exdusivdy in the new 
language. This light-hearted decision, which exposed the inherent 
difficulties of learning it or using it, was its death-knell. A year later 
the movement was in full disintt^ration. What predpitated collapse 
was a family quarrd. Father Schleyer had constructed the grammar of 
his proprietary product widi the r»lundant embellishments of his own 
hig^y inflect lan g ua g e- Professor KerckhofTs, supported by most of 
the active VolapOkists, spoke up for the plain man and called for 
reduction of the firills. In the dispute which msued, Schleyer took ihe 
line that Volapiik was his private property. As such, no one could 
amend it without his consent. 

It is impossible to oplain the amazing though short-lived success of 
Volapiik in terms of hs intrinsic merits. There was a monstrous ndvetd 
in the design of it. A short analysis of its sounds, grammar, and vocabu- 
lary suffices to expose its retreat in the natural line of linguistic ino- 
gress. Part of the comedy is that Schleyer had the nerve to daim that 
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he had taken spoken English as his models with due regard to any 
merits of German, French, Spanish, and Italian. The vowel battery of 
Schleyer’s phonetic apparatus was made up of a, f, o, u, toge^er 
with the German d, d, «, of which the last is notoriously difficult for 
English-speaking people to pronounce. In conformity with his German 
bias, the consonants included the guttural ch sound. Out of chivalrous 
consideration for duldren, elderly people, and China’s four hundred 
million, Schleyer discarded the r sound in favour of I (absent in Japanese) 
and other substitutes. This happened before anyone drew Schleyer’s 
attention to the fact that the Chinese have an r. By then he had 
dbanged our English red or German rot to Similarly rote becomes 
lol 

In the grammar of Volapiik the noun, like the noun of German and 
unlike that of Anglo-American or of any Romance language, trailed 
behind it case-marks with or without the uniform plural -S. In this 
way father becomes: 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nomin. 

fat 

fats 

Acc. 

fati 

fatis 

Gen. 

fata 

fatas 

Dat. 

fate 

fates 


There was no grammatical gender. Where sex raised its ugly head 
the simple noun form represented the male, which could assimilate the 
lady-like prefix /f-, as in hlod-jiblod (broffier-sister) and dog’-jidog (dog- 
bitch). The adjective was recognizable as such by the sufo -2^, e.g. 
gudik (good), supplemented by -e/ when used as a noun, e.g. gudikel 
(the good man)yjigudikel (the good woman). Gain on the roundabouts 
by levelling the personal pronoun (pb = I, 0/ = thou, obs = we, ol 
= you, etc.) was lost on the swings, because each person had four 
cases (c.g. oby obi, oba^ obe). From the possessive adjective derived from 
the pronoun by adding the suffix -2%, e.g. obik (my), you got the pos- 
sessive pronoun by an additional -^/, e.g. ohikel (mine). Conjugation 
was a bad joke. In what he had to learn about the vagaries of the Vola- 
pfik verb, the Chinese paid a heavy price for the liquidation of r. 
Whether there was or was not an independent subject, the personal 
pronoun stuck to the verb stem. So fat Idfom literally meant the father 
love he. There were six tenses, as in Latin, each of them with its own 
characteristic vowel prefixed to the stem, presumably in imiution of 
die Greek augment: 
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Wfob Hove. ildf€b I had loved, 

d/d/oft I loved. oWfob I shall love. 

eldfob I have loved. ulSfob I shall have loved 

Strange to say, the prefix a- of the imperfect and the o- of the future 
also appeared on adverbs formed from del (day), adela (yesterday), 
adelo (to-day). There were diaracteristic sufiOxes for a subjunctive and 
a potential mood, and each with all six tense forms, e.g. eWfamla (that 
he has loved). By prefixing p- you could change the active to the 
passive, and interpolate an i immediately after the tense-mark to signify 
habitual action. So it was possible to make one word to say of a woman 
that she had been loved all the time. The Schleyer imperative, like the 
Schleyer deity, was threefold, with a gentle will^you-^please form in -d5, 
a normal one in -dVf, and a categorical of the wotCUyou’^shuUup sort in 
-da. The mark of interrogation was a hyphenated /i, prefixed or suffixed, 
and the negative particle was no placed before the verb, e.g. noAi 
eldfons-la? (will you not have loved?). If admittedly more regular than 
either, Volapiik had almost as many grammatical impedimenta as 
Sanskrit or Lithuanian. 

The Volapuldsts rightly claimed that the root-material of their 
language was taken from English, German, Latin, and its modem 
descendants. Unluckily, the roots suffered drastic castigation from 
Father Schleycr's hands before they became unrecognizable in the 
Volapiik lexicon. The memory of the beginner had nothing to bite on. 
All roots had to conform with a set of arbitrary conditions. To take on 
several prefixes and sufiixes, they had to be monosyllabic, and even so 
the enormous length to which such a word could grow forced Schleyer 
to italicize the root itself. He had to alter aU words which ended in a 
sibilant (c, 5, a, etc.) to accommodate the plural s; and every root had 
to begin and end widi a consonant. From this German sausage-machine, 
knowledge emerged as no/, diffiadty as fikul, and compliment as p/tm, the 
German word Feld as /a/, Licht as /lY, and Wunde as vun. The name of 
the language itself illustrates the difficulties of detection. Even geo- 
graphical names did not escape punishment. Italy^ England^ and 
Portugal became Td/, iVa/9, and Bddugdn. Europe changes to Fu/ap, 
and the other four continents to Melop, Silop, Fikop, and TaJop, Who 
would guess that Vd in Volapiik comes from zoorld^ and piik from 
speech? 

The method of word-derivation was as fanciful, as illogical, and as 
silly as the maltreatment of roots. In the manner of the catalanguages, 
thore was a huge series of pigeon-holes each labelled with some afiSx. 
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For instance, the suffix -d denotes inhabitants of a country or person- 
agents. So Parisd (Parisian) wore the same costume as ndtd (butcher). 
The suffix -a/ denoted some animals, e.g. ss^f (spider),^/ (dger),but 
kin (hon) esAjeoal (h(»se) were left out in the cold. The names of 
birds had die label -A, e.g.galit (nightingale), die names of diseases •’ip, 
e.g. vatip (h]rdropsy), and the names oi elements -in, e.g. vatin (hydro- 
gen). The prefix bt- produced something ambiguously nasty. Thus 
bivat (more Hterally dirty water) stood for urine. Ltdnen (a nasty bee) 
was a Volapfik wasp. Schleyer’s tedmique of building compounds of 
Teutonic length turned the stomachs of his most devoted French 
disciples. As a sample, the following is the-bpening of Schleyer’s 
translation of die Lord’s Prayer: 

“ O Fat obas, kel binol in s^s, paisaludomSz nem olal 

Kdmomdd monargSn olal Jenomdz vil olik, 9 $ in sul, i su tall” 

We can understand the success of VolapQk only if we assume that it 
satisfied a deqi, though still uncridcal, longii^ equally acute in humani- 
tarian and commercial circles. So it was a catastrophe that a German 
parish priest provided this longing with ephemeral satisfacdon at such 
a low technit^ level. For a long dme to come the mdvet^s of Volapiik 
and its well-deserved collapse discredited the artificial language move- 
ment. Curiously enough it found many disciples in academic circles, 
including language departments of universides, alwa]rs the last refuge 
of lost causes. The American Philosophical Society, Wnded by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, though sympathedc to proposals for a world-auxiliary, 
was not taken in. It appointed a committee in 1887 ro assess the merits 
of Schleyer’s interlanguage. In a very enlightened report the committee 
formulated principles of which some should be orabodied in any future 
constructed world-auxiliary. It rejected Volapiik because its gram- 
madcal structure turns back on the analytical drift of all the mote 
modem European languages, and because its vocabulary is not suffi- 
dendy intemadonal. 

The committee suggested the issue ct an invitadon to all learned 
sodedes of the world with a view to starting an intemadonal committee 
fiir promoting a universal amdliaty based on an Aryan vocabulary con- 
sonant with the “needs of commerce, correspondence, conversation, 
and sdence.” About two thousand learned boffies accepted this invita- 
tion of Franklin’s Sode^r to a Congress to be held in London or Paris. 
The PhSokgical Society cfLondoa declfaied the invitadon with thariks, 
fbr reasons eqna% fittuoua. One was that dtere was no common Atym 
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vocsbulaiy. The odier was tlutt Volaphk was used all ovei die wwld. It 
was theKfhte too late iu the day to offer a std)StitutB. 

After the third Omgress oS 1889, votaries of Volapfik wadied their 
hands of the whole busiiiess, or ratted. Many of those who tatted 
followed the rising star of Esperanto. Some trained confidence and 
continued to tinker with Sdileyer’s system. Before the final collapse 
St. de Max had ptofetred Bopal (1887), and Bauer Spdm (1888). 
Thereafter came Keweger’s JM (1893), Dormoy’s Bcdta (1893), W. 
von Amim’s Vdtparl (1896), and Bollack’s Longue Bleue (1899), There 
were several other amendments to Volapfik widi the same basic defects. 
The stock-in-trade of all was a battery of monosyllabic toots> cut to 
measure ftom natural languages, and that past human recognition, or 
cast in an even less familiar mould Ifiom an arbitrary mixture of vowels 
and consonants. The root was a solitary monolith surrounded by con- 
centric smne-circles of superfluous, if exquisitely tegular fl^ons. 
There was dedension and con)ugation of the traditioi)^ type, and a 
luxuriant overgrowth of derivative affixes. The essential problem of 
word-economy was not in the picture. Indeed, the inventor of La 
Longue Bleue (so-called because the celestial azure has no firontiers) 
boasted that 144,139 different words were theoretically possible within 
the fiumework of ^ phonetics. 

Before Volapfik, for better artifidal languages had appeared on the 
market without attracting enthusiastic followers. One was Pirro’s 
Untoersal-Sprachet a purely a posteriori system of a very advanced type. 
The noun, like the adjective, is invariant. Prepositions take over any 
function which case-distinction may retain in natural languages. The 
outward and visible sign of number is left to the artide or other deter- 
minants. The personal pronoim with a nominative and an accusative 
form has no sex-differentiation in the third person. A verb without 
person or number flexions has a simple past with the suffix -ai, a future 
with -rot, and compound tenses built with the auxiliaty hdben. Unlike 
so many before and after him, Pirro did not shirk the task of designing 
a vocabulary. His lexicon consisted of 7,000 words, largdy Latin, hence 
international, but partly Teutonic. The number of affixes for deriva- 
tives was small, but since he took them over firom natural languages 
they were not particularly predse. The merits of the following specimen 
of ^ Univer^-Spradte speak for themsdves; 

Men senior, I sende evos tm gramatik e un varb-bibel de un nuov 
glot nomed universal glot. In futur I scriptrai evos semper in did glot. 
I pregate evos respcmden ad me in dh self glot 
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Though it discouraged some, Volapiik also stimulated others to set 
out along new paths. More than one ^sillusioned Volapukist recovered 
to undertake the task which Scfaleyer had executed with maladroit 
results. One ex-Volapuk enthusiast, Julius Lott, invented Mundolingue 
(1890). It was a neo-Latin language. A moderately well-educated 
person can quite easily read it, as the following specimen shows : 

Amabil amico. 

Con grand satisfaction ml ha lect tei letter de le mundolingue. Le 
possibility de un universal lingue pro le dvilisat nations ne esse dubitabil, 
nam noi ha tot elements pro un tal lingue in nostri lingues, sciences, etc. 

Another language which owed its existent' to Volapiik renegades 
was Idiom Neutral (1903). It was designed by members of the Akademi 
Intemasianal de lingu tmioersal. This body came into being at the Second 
Volapiik Congress. When it developed heretic doctrines the great 
Datuval (inventor) unsuccessfully excommunicated the rebels. The 
claim of Idiom Neutral in its own time was that it had a vocabulary 
based on the principle of greatest international currency. The reader 
who compares Schleyer’s version of the opening words of the Lord’s 
Prayer (p. 458) with the following can see how completely it had grown 
apart from Volapiik: 

Nostr patr kel es in sieli! Ke votr nom es sanktifiked; ke votr regnia 
veni; ke votr volu es &sied, kuale in siel, tale et su ter. 

ESPERANTO 

The collapse of Volapiik left the field clear for Esperanto. Esperanto 
was the child of Dr. Ludwig Lazarus Zamenhof, a Russian-Polish Jew 
(1859-1917). He put forward his first proposals when Father Schleyer’s 
invention was at the height of its popularity. Zamenhof had spent his 
early youth at Bielostock, where Russians, Poles, Germans, and Jews 
hat^ and ill-treated one another. Reinforced by a humanitarian out- 
look, this distastefiil experience stimulated the young pioneer to recon- 
cile racial antagonisms by getting people to adopt a neutral medium of 
common understanding. Incubation was long and painful. He was still 
at grammar-school when inspiration dawned. So it was natural to seek 
a solution in revival of one or other of the two classical languages. 
Slowly Zamenhof learned to recognize the chaotic superfluity of forms 
in natural speech. It was English which opened young ZamenhoTs 
eyes: 

I learnt French and German as a child, and could not then make 
comparisons or draw conclusions; but when, in the fifth class at the 
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academy, 1 began to study English^ I was struck by the simplicity of its 
grammar) the more so owing to the sudden diange from that of 
and Greek. 1 came to see that richness of grammatical forms is only a 
historical chance occurrence) and is not necessary for a language. Under 
the influence of this idea I began to look through my language and to 
cast out unnecessary fonnS) and I perceived that the grammar melted 
away in my handS) till it became so small as to occupy) without any harm 
to the language itself) not more than a few pages. 

The design of a simplified grammar did not detain bim long; but he 
was held up when he began to construct a vocabulary. Then it dawned 
on him that we can make an unlimited number of new words by rngam 
of derivative affixes added to a single root. The manufacture of suitable 
affixes led him back to Wilkins’s themC) analysis of notional relations. 
His first idea was to make up his own stock-in-trade of roots. He soon 
realized the difficulty of learning the arbitrary root-forms of Volapuk 
and began to sec that living languages work with a high proportion of 
common or international words. A preliminary Romano-Teutonic 
lexicon was born of this recognition. In its final form the project 
appeared in 1887 under the pseudon]nn Lingua^ Intemacia de la 
Doktoro Esperanto (International Language by Dr. Hopeful). 

Unlike Schleyer, Zamenhof sustsuned a sensible humility towards his 
own creation. He did not look upon it as final. He invited criticism. His 
intention was to collect, discuss, and publish the objections raised, then 
to amend its shortcomings in the light of the findings. The public 
ignored ZamenhoPs request for sympathetic and enlightened criticism. 
Esperanto remained unchanged till 1894, ^^en its author himself 
initiated a drastic reform. It found its first adherents in Czarist Russia 
where the authorities suppressed its organ, La EsperantistOi because it 
published an ardde by Tolstoi. From Russia it spread to the Scandi- 
navian countries, to Central Europe, thence to France, where it had 
strong support in university drdes. In 1905 the Government of the 
French Republic made 2^enhof an Officer of the L^ion (THonneur. 
In 1909 H.M. King Alfonso conferred upon him the honour of Com- 
mander in the Order of Isabella the Catholic. After a brief eclipse 
during the Great War of 1914-1918, the wave of pacifist sentiment 
which subsequently swept over the world gave it new momentum. 

We should accept figures about its spread and popularity, when 
given by Esperantists diemseives, with ffie caution we should adopt 
towards data about the vitality of Erse or Gaelic when those who supply 
them are Celtic enthusiasts. According to a report published by the 
General Secretariat of the League of Nations (but based upon data 
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provided hj E^xxantistt), Esperanto could boast of about 4,000 
publications, consisting of ordinal works, translations, text-bodcs, 
propaganda items, etc. In Albania it became a oranpulsory subject in 
secondary and higher education, ho China the University of Pdang 
offered courses. Madrid, Lisbon, and several German towns placed it 
on the curricalum of Polioe Schools. In Great Britain it was popular 
in Labour Colleges, and got some encouragement from such pubUdsts 
as Lord Bryce, H. G. Wells, Lord Robert Cedi, and Arthur Henderson. 
In the U.S.S.R., the People’s Commissariat for Public Education 
appointed a Commission to examine its claims in January 1919, and 
to report on the advisability of teadbing an kitemational language 
in Soviet schoob. The Commission dedded for Esperanto, though 
iOnoviev favouted Ido. Five German towns made Esperanto a com- 
pulsory subject in primary schools under the Weimar Republic, and 
the National Esperanto Institute for the trainis^ of teachers at Ldpzig 
recdved official recognition from the Ministry of the Interior. During 
the winter 1921-22 there were 1,592 courses in Germany for about 
40,000 adults, half of them working-class people. On June 8, 1935, the 
National-Socialist Minister of Education, Bernhard Rust, decreed that 
to teach Esperanto in the Third Rdch was henceforth illegal. The 
reason he gave was that the use of artificial languages such as Esperanto 
weakens the essential vabse of national peculiarities. 

Esperanto just fiuled to gain support which might have made history. 
In sphe of wire-pulling and high-grade publidty management, its 
promoters were not able to persuade the League of Nations to come 
out unequivocally in favour of its use as the international language. 
Whether this was a calamity the reader may judge from what follows. 
Let us first look at its phonetic build-up. 

Though Esperanto uses all the letters of the Roman alphabet except 
three (Q, X, V), its aspect is unfamiliar on the printed page. This is due 
to its five accented consonants, C, (?, / 3 , J, a novelty open to more 
than one criticism, mote partiodarly that such symbols impede recog- 
nition of international toots and slow down the speed of writing. The 
corresponding sounds are equally open to unffivoutable comment. The 
H (like h in horn) and the fl (lil» ds in Soots /ocA) ate diffknilt sounds 
for people brought up to speak Romance languages. Other sounds 
whidi cause embarrassment to many nationals are represented by such 
combinations as SC (= tis), KC (» Att), and ATACC, e.g. funkdo 
(function). In contradistinction to the jnsctice of Volapfik, vdiich had 
end-stress iqtpnpriate to tiie ixnportanoe of its wiffiwi^ ffie accent of 
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m Btpenmo woid ttb invariid^ oa die last syllable but one* e^ 

Widi many otbet aitifidal auziliariesi Esperanm shares the dubiously 
useful gtammatical tridc of labelling eadi of the “parts t^qwedi” ^ 
its own trade-mark. The noun wnpitar must end in -09 the adjecdye 
in -a> the derived adverb in the infinitive in f' . The nflSrfat 

is this. A reader can recognize at once whidi words express the main 
theme of an Esperanto sentence and wbidi merely express qualifications. 
The ubiquitous vocalic endings of Esperanto, like those of Ttalian, 
make the spoken l a ngu age sonorous and prevent accumulation of 
consonantal clusteis which ate difficult to pronounce, e.g. in English: 
economists expect spread of slumps throughout civilized world, 

Zamenhc^ learned nothing fiwm the obliteration of subject-object 
distinction in the En g lis h and Romance noun. Esperanto has an object 
case-form ending in both for nouns and pronouns, e.g. m* lemas 
Esperanton (we are learning Esperanto). Esperantists claim that people 
who speak or write Esperanto enjoy greater freedom of wwd-order, 
and can therefore reproduce that of ±e mother tongue without making 
a statement unintelligible in writing. If ihe goat eats the cabbage, we 
can also say that the cabbage eats the goat, because the n of the Esperanto 
cabbage shows that it is harmless. The Esperanto object case-form is 
also an accusative of direction in the Latin style. Instead of the pre- 
position cd (to) you may use the accusative and say, e.g. mi iras Lon- 
donon (imm. Londono) = I am going to London. Apparently the 
Esperanto for our verb go does not sufficiently express locomotion. 

To make the plural of an Esperanto noun we add -y to the singular, 
e.g. hato (cat) — katoj (cats), accus. katon — hatojn. There is no gram- 
matical gender, but for some reason difficult to ffitbom Zamenhof 
could not break away from the institution of adjectival concord. His 
adjective has to trail behind it the case and number terminals of the 
noun, e.g. nomin. bda rozo or obj. behm rozon (beautiful tasty— beleg 
rozoj or bdc^ rozojn (beautiful roses). Without regard for feminist 
s entiment, names of females come firom names for males by inter- 
polation of -f» before the trade-mark -0 of the noun, e.g. patro (fathn), 
patrino (mother), frato (brother), fratino (sister). Without ddiberate 
defoenoe to feminine sentiment Ziamenhof reverses the process to 
manufiuxure the novel product fradlo (unmarried young man) by 
analogy with frattUno (German Fraulein Miss). 

The Ba peranm verb has, like that of most of the mote recent 
artificial lan gi^ages, a single tegular conjugation, without fiexum ai 
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number or person} e.g. mt skribas (I write), U skrAas (he writes), nt 
skribas (we write). It sticks to afiSxation for tense and mood, and there 
is no shortage of them. We have to learn the -t for the motive, -as 
fw die present indicative -is for the past indicative -os for the 
future -» for the subjunctive and imperative aud -us for the con- 
ditional. There is only one auxiliary, esti (to be). By chasing it 
through the different tenses and moods (estas, estis, estos, etc.) and 
then combining it with die three active participles (anusnta loving, 
asmtUa having loved, amonta going to love), you can manufocture 
18 different compound constructions, and thoi double the number 
by substitutii^ passive participles for the actrte ones (amata loved, 
amita having been loved, asmta going to be loved). 

ZamenhoPs vocabulary consists of a collection of arbitrarily chosen 
toots, which grow by addition of about 50 derivative prefixes, suffixes, 
and infixes. The most glaring defect of die Esperantist stodc of words 
is that it is not consistendy international. To be sure, Zamenhof did 
choose some roots which are pan-European. In this category we find 
atom, aksiom, tabak, tualet. He also chose roots which are partially 
international, i.e. common to a large number of European languages. 
In this class we meet, e.g. ankr (anchor), enu^l (enamel). These inter- 
national and semi-international words had to comply with ZamenhoPs 
sound and spelling conventions. They also had to take on Esperanto 
terminals. As often as not they are therefore unrecognizable, or at best 
difficult to recognize, e.g. fet/o (coffee), vaiko (victory), kmd (know), 
kuri (run). What is worse, they ate often misleading. Thus sesom does 
not mean season, as we might suppose. It means one-sixth. So also fosHo 
stands for a spade, not fiir a fossU. Not even the starchy food called 
sago escaped mutilation. Its rightfol oanw was changed to rc^uo pre- 
sumably because sc^o (Latin sagitta) was badly needed to designate 
the Esperanto arrow. 

Zamenhof rejected an enormous number of internationally current 
words. He dismissed hundreds ending in -ation, -Hum, and -sion, or 
distorted them, e.g. nado for nation, nacia for national. A large class of 
words in the Esperanto dicticmaiy are not international in any sense. 
To coax the susceptibilities of Germans, or Russians who do not or 
ciid not then welcome additicm of international terms derived ftom 
Latin or Greek roots, Zamenhof included words which add to the 
difficulties cff a Frenchman or a Spaniard without appredably lightening 
die burden for a Dutchman or a Bulgarian. T^ compromise was 
respcmsible firr roots such as bedaur (German bedauem = tcgKt), flag 
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(Geiman Fb^ ffight), knob (German Kndhe = b(qr)i kugl (German 
Ki^d = sphere). 

Striking illustrations of Zamenhors fear of national susceptibility, 
and his desire to keep an even balance, are the Esperanto words for 
yeoTi heart and sduxA. Fot dog, one naturally expects hcmo {cane 
in Italian, cSo in Portuguese, chien in French) corresponding n> our 
adjective canine. In deference to German and Scandmavian sendment, 
it is hundo. For year the Swedish equivalent is dr, German JoAr, 
Frendt an, Italian anno, Spanish aHo, Portuguese ano. There is clearly 
no agreement between the Romance and the Teutonic word-form; 
but the root anit- is common to annual (English), annuel (Frendt), 
Annalen (German). 2^amenhof selected the German form, jar. The 
word for hair illtistrates the same absurdity. In Swedish it is hdr, 
German Hoar, Italian capeUo, Spanish c^ello, Portuguese cabdo, 
French cheoeu. Again we have an intomational root in our technical 
words capillary or capdlarity, corresponding to the German KapiUar — 
{KapUlargefass, Kapdlaritat). Zamenhof chose the purdy Teutonic 
form har. One of the most international words in daily speech is school 
(Latin schola, Italian scuola, French Scale, German Sckule, Swedish 
skola). Zamenhof chose lem^o. 

From such roots as taw materials of his dictionary, the Esperantist 
builds new words by simple juxtaposition, as in vaportipo (steamboat), 
fervojo (railway), or by adding prefixes and suffixes. Some of the affixes 
come from other languages with a native halo of vagueness. Others are 
whims of Dr. Zamenhof himself. Thus the prefix bo- signifies relation 
through marriage, as in bopatro (father-in-law), the suffix -et is diminu- 
tive, as in venteto, breeze (from vento, wind), and is augmentative, 
as in vent^o (gale). Even among the votaries the prefix mal- has never 
been popular. The uninitiated European would naturally assume that 
it means ill or bad, as in many international words. In Esperanto mo/- 
denotes the opposite cf, hence such strange bed-fellows as malbona (bad), 
makuniko (enemy), tnalfermi (to open). The derivative affixes of Espe- 
ranto have a characteristic absent from other constructed languages. 
They can lead their own lives if protected by an endii^ to signify a 
part of speech deemed suitable for philosophic abstractions. This trick 
is encouraging to philosophers who indu^ in the in-ness of a one-ship 
which fills the us-<hm with anti-ty. 

Esperanto cbtm« to be an auxiliary which satisfies human needs on 
an international scale, yet is easier to learn than any natural language. 
One should think that such a chum involves existence of a vocabulary 
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fine fit»B tedumtoncieg ud local oddities. The sad truth is that odthec 
Zamenhof nor his discipks have ever made an mtelligent attempt at 
raticoializatioo w(»d material. Unless one is a gcninnet, a hord- 
coltuiisl^ or a bird-watdier, it is difficult to see why a 36-page 
English-Especanto dictionary should be encumbered by entries such 
as artidioke — eartuokot artichoke (Jerusalem) heUantOt nightshade 
(deadly) « hdadonot nightshade (woody) =» MSamaro. In the same 
opus nursing of the side (Esperanto fi»m German pfl^eti^ is 
differentiated £com nursing of children (Esperanto oorri, from German 
marten) when an Esperanto equivalent of to look c^ter would have 
covered both. The Kty to Bsperemto pushea specMzation further 
by listing kiso = kiss, and Snutco = noisy kiss. If I shake a botde 
Esperanto calls it skuit but if I shake my friend’s hand it is manpram. 
When a chamois leaps into the Esperanm world it turns into a camo, 
but the stuff with wl^ I get the dht off my window is not a compound 
of chamois and leather^ as you might thmk, it is iomo. 

Esperanto fostered several rival projects, and their appearance gave 
rise to anxiety. The year 1900 was the foundation of the Del^ation of 
the Adoption of an International Auxiliary Language. This body, whidi 
had the support of leaders in the academic world, including the chemist 
Ostwald, Ae philolc^t Jespersen, the logician Couturat, approached 
a large number of scientific bodies and individual men of science with 
the suggestion that some competent institution, preferably the Inter- 
national Association of AcadendeSt should take over the task of pronoun- 
cing judgment on rival claimants. The Association refused m do so, 
and the Del^ation itself eventually appointed a committee with this 
objea in 1907. Initially discussion focussed on two schemes, Esperanto 
itself and Ithom Neutral (p. 460). The delates then received a third 
proposal under the pseudonym Ido. The author of this bolt from 
the blue was Louis de Beaufrontt till then a leading French Espe- 
rantist. The Committee decided in ftvour of Esperanto with the 
proviso that reforms were necessary on the lines suggested by Ido. The 
Esperantists officially refused to collaborate with the delegation in the 
woric of tefinm, and the delegation then adopted the reformed product 
which took the pseudonym of its author. In some ways Ido is better, 
but it has the sanw defective foundations as Esperanto. It has dropped 
adjectival concord but retains the accusative frmn of die noun as an op- 
tional device. The accented consonants of Esperanto have disappeared. 
The vocabulary of Ido contains a mudi higher proportion (ff Latin 
roots, and is wdl-nigh free of Slavonic ingredients. The roots them- 
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sdm ate less distorted. The system of derivative afSxes has been 
pruned of some glaring absurdities, but inflated by a fresh battery 
based on quasi-logical preoccupatioos. In place of the six prefixes and 
twenty-rm> suffixes of Esperanto, Ido has sixteen prefixes and forty 
suffixes. 

There have been other bitter feuds between orthodpx Esperantists 
and reformist groups. Afier Ido came Esperantido by RaU de Saussure. 
The three following equivalent sentences illustrate the family likeness 
of Esperantt^ Ido, and Esperantido: 

ESPERANTO 

For homo vere dvilizita, filosofo au juristo, la kono de la ladna lingvo 
estas dezirebla^ sed internacia linguo estas utila por modema inter* 
komunikado de lando al alia. 


IDO 

Por homo vere dvilizita^ filozofo od yuristo, la konoco di Latina esas 
dezirinda^ ma linguo intemaciona esas utila por la komunicado moderoa 
de un lando al altra. 


ESPERANTIDO 

Por homo vere dvilizita, filozofo or yuristo, la kono de la latina linguo 
estas dezirebla, sed intemada linguo estas utila por moderna inter- 
komunicado dey im lando al alia. 

INTERUNGUA 

No rival successfully arrested the spread of Esperanto, though 
several of its competitors were immeasurably superior. Every new 
project made for more intemadonality of the basic word material. 
Coming from different directions pioneers of language-planning were 
converging to a single focus. Some searched the living European repre- 
sentatives of the Aryan family for terms common to the greatest number 
of them, and ineviubly arrived at a vocabulary essentially Latin in its 
character. Others took the outcome for granted, and went straight to 
the neo-Ladn languages for bricks and straw. A third group extracted 
&om Classical Latin what remains alive, i.e. its vocabulary, and dis- 
carded what is dead, i.e. its grammar. The most interesting, and till 
now the most enlightened, attempt to modernize Latin is Latino sine 
Flexione {Interlit^ud^^ devised by the Italian mathematician, Giuseppe 
Peano. In 1908 Peano became Director of the Academia pro Interlingua^ 
formerly the Akadenti de Ungu Umversaly and at a still earlier stage 
in its career* the Kadem bevimetik V ola p u k Of founded by the second 
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and third Volapiik Congress. The Academia vm a meedng-ground for 
people interested in applied linguistics. Any enthusiast could join and 
contribute to its organ in any artificial language which his fellow- 
travellers could easily understand. The aim was to discover what is 
most international amoi^ the existing welter of European languages. 

Since 1903 Peano had been publishing his researdi in a simplified 
form of Latin. He did not know that Leibniz (p. 451) had proposed 
something similar, till one of his pupils came across die German philo- 
sopher’s observations on rational grammar and a universal language. 
On January 3, 1908, Peano did something quite unprofessorial. He 
read a paper to the Academia deUe Scieme di Torino. It began in con- 
ventional Latin and ended in Peanese. Qting Leibniz, he emphasized 
the superfluities of Latin grammar. As he discussed and justified eadi 
innovation he advocated, he incorporated it in the idiom of his dis- 
course forthwith. Grammar-book Latin underwent a metamorphosis on 
the spot. What emerged firom the chrysalis was a language which any 
well-educated European can read at first sight. 

Interlir^ua aims at a vocabulary of Latin elements which enjoy 
widest currency in the living European languages of to-day. It thoe- 
fore includes all words with whidi we ourselves are already familiar, 
together with latinized Gredc stems which have contributed to inter- 
national terminology. Of itself this does not distinguish Interlingua &om 
some other auxiliaries. Five out of six words in the Esperanto dictionary 
have roots taken from Latin, directly or indirectly. The Latin bias of 
IdOi Occidental^ or Romancd is even strooger. What distinguishes 
Interlingua fimn Esperanto and ite relatives is the garb which the 
international root word wears. In ZamenhoFs scheme the borrowed 
word had to conform with the author’s ideas about spelling, pronun- 
ciation, and flexional appendices. After clipping and adding, Ae end- 
product often defies recognition on an international scale. Peano 
followed a different plan. He did not mutilate his pickings. The Latin 
word has the stem-form, that is, roughly the foim in which we meet it 
in modem languages. 

What Peano regards as the stem of a noun, adjective, or pronoun is 
tiie ablative 315) form, e.g. at^ento, campOt arte, came, monte, parte, 
plAe, prmdpe, cdebre, audace, novo. Every <me of these wards occurs in 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. We ourselves are familiar with them 
in: argentine, camp, artist, carnivorous, mountcm, part, pidbeian, 
prinapal, eddbrity, audacious, novelty. In this way Latin words preserve 
their final vowda. The stem-form of the Peano verb is fbe Latin im- 
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pendve, or the infinitive without -re. So we get ama (amar«), hdbe 
Qiabere), scribe (scribere), audi (audire)^ i {ire). Interlingua has no molnle 
derivative affixes to ju^Je with. It is wholly analytical, like Qiinese or, 
we might almost add, Anglo-American. What pre&es and suffixes 
remain stidc firmly to the Latin or Greek loan-word with all their 
diversity of m e aning , contradictions and obscurities in English, French, 
or Spanish usage. 

The grammar of Interlingua will not delay us long. Its supreme 
virtue is its modesty. In Peano’s own words, the minimum grammar is no 
grammar at all. No pioneer of language-pl anning has been more icono- 
clastic towards die irrelevandes of number, gender, tense, and mood. 
It is Chinese with Latin roots, but because the roots are Latin (or 
Greek) there is no surfeit of ambiguous homophones. What Latin 
labels by several different genidve case-marks. Interlingua binds 
together with the “empt3r’* word de, equivalent to our word of. Thus 
Latin vox populi, vox dei, becomes voce de populo, voce de Deo. Numba 
indication is optional, an innovation which no future planner can 
ignore. What is now familiar to the reader of the Loom, Peano first 
grasped. He saw that number and tense intrude in situations where 
they ate irrelevant, and we become slaves of their existence. Whether 
we like it or not, we have to use two irrelevant Anglo-American flexions 
tdien we say: there were three lies in yesterday's broadcast. The plural s 
is redundant because the number three comes before the noun. The 
past were is irrelevant because what happened yesterday is over and 
done with. Interlingua reserves the optional and international plural 
affix -s (Latin matres, Gredc meteres, French mtres, Spanish madres, 
Dutch moeders) for situations in which there is no qualifier equivalent 
to many, several, etc., or nothing in the context to specify plurality, 
e.g. the father has sons = patre hdbe fUios, but three sons — tres filio. It 
is almost an insult to Peano’s genius to add that Interlingua has no 
gender apparatus or that the adjective is invariant. If sex is relevant to 
the situation, we add mas for the male, and fendna for the female, e.g. • 
cane femina = a bitch. There is no article, definite or indefinite. The 
I— me, he— him, etc., which almost all Peano’s predecessors 
preserved, dies an overdue death. Me stands for / and me, illo for he 
and hm. 

Dmnolition of the verb-edifice is equally thorough. There ate no 
flexions of person or number. Thus me hdbe = I have, te hdbe — you 
have, nos hdbe — we have. There is also no obligatory tense-distinction. 
This is in line with the analytical drift of modem European langu^^ 
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(c£. especially Afrikaans^ p. 285) which rely on hdpers or particles to 
express time or aspea. The •ed like the in two rabbits escaped yester^ 
day is redundant. We have no need for either of them wh» we say: 
two sheep heart themselves yesterday. The Interlinguist says heri me es in 
London (yesterday I BE in London), hodie illos es in Paris (to-day they 
BE in Paris), eras tees in New York (to-morrow you BE in New York). 
Peano’s attitude to tense is on all fours with his attitude to number. 
Where explicit particles, or context do not already specify past time, 
the helper e before the verb does so. Similarly i (&om ire) indcates the 
future as in the French construction js vais me coucher (I am going to 
bed). Thus the Interlinguist says me i bibe — i aim going to drink, or 
me e bibe = 1 drank. 

Though one of the most attractive projects yet designed, Peano’s 
Interlingua has several weak points. Some of them spring from the fact 
that its author had his eyes glued on the European mise-enrsciney and 
more particularly, on the cultural hierarchy. So he never asked himself 
whether Interlingua was &ee from sounds likely to cause difficulties to 
linguistic communities outside Europe. There is another grave but 
easily remediable omission. A completely fiexionless language such as 
Interlingua calls for rigid rules of word-order. Peano bothered Uttle 
about the necessary traffic regulations. The capital weakness of Inter- 
lingua is that its vocabulary is too large. Its author ignored the interests 
of the peoples of Africa and Asia, as he also ignored the plain man in 
Europe. Had he had more sympathy with their needs he would have 
worked out a minimum vocabulary sufficient for everyday purposes. 
He did not. The 1915 edition of Peano’s Vocaibulario Commune contains 
14,000 words which have currency in leading European languages. 
Here is a sample of Interlingua : 

Televisione, aut transmissione de imagines ad distantia, es ultimo 
applicatione de undas electrico. In die 8 februario 1928, imagines de tres 
homine in Long Acre apud London es transmisso ad Hartsdale apud 
* New York, et es recepto super uno piano, de 5 per 8 centimetro, ubi 
assistentes vide &cies in London ad move, aperi ore, etc, 

NOVIAL 

Bacon has said that the true and lawful goal of sdenee is to endow 
human life with new powers and inventions. Throughout his long and 
distinguished career, the great Danish linguist Jespersen has had the 
courage and originality to emphasize that philology has the same 
**true and lawful goal” as any other science. As a young man he espoused 
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in toni Votapah and EsperaiUo. Later he hdped to ahape /da. In 1928 
be put forward a project of his own making, but many other 
Esperanto renegades did not succeed in shedding the larval dun of his 
highly inflected past. He called it Novial, 

Novial is the latest arrival. It is not die last word in language-plan- 
ning. Naturally, it is better than Esperanto or Ido. Because it had the 
advantage of coming later, it could scarcely be otherwise. Besides, 
Jespetsen is the greatest living authority on F-n glkh grammar. It would 
be surprising if a constructive liiguist failed to teo^nize the cardinal 
virtues of a language so dear to him. What Jespetsen calls the best 
of international language is one: which in every point offers the 
greatest facility to the greatest mtni>er. When he speaks the greatest 
number he refers only to Europeans and thou inhabitants cf the other 
continents who are either of European extraction or whou culture is based 
OH European civilization. This sufficiently explains why Novial retains 
so many luxuries common to Western European languages. 

For instance, the Novial adjecdve has a concephud neuter form, 
ending in -tan. From what is otherwise the invariant ver we get verunti 
whidi means true thing. In defiance of decent thrift, Novial has two 
ways of expressing possessive relations, an analytical one by means of 
the particle de, and a synthetic by means of the ending -n. Thus Men 
patron kontore is Novial for: n^ (mine) father’s office. Jespetsen’s treat- 
ment of the verb conforms to the analytical technique of Anglo-Ameri- 
can. This at least is an enormous advance upon Esperanto, Russian, 
Lithuanian, and other difficult languages; but is not particularly 
impressive if we apply the yardstidc of Pekingese or Peanese. Future 
and conditional are expressed by the auxiliaries sal and vud, perfea 
and pluperfect by the auxiliaries ha and had. Novial departs from 
English usage in one particular. The dictionary form does the work 
of our past participle in compound past tenses, e.g. me proiekte, I 
protect, me ha protekte, I have protected. This recalls the dass of 
English verbs to whidi cut, put, or hurt belong. What simplification 
results from tilis is nullified by the superfluous existence of two ways of 
expressing past time, a synthetic one which ends in the Teutonic weak 
-d, e.g. me protekted (I protected), and an analytical one involving an 
equivalent non-^mphatic Chaucerian helper did, e.g. me did protekte. 
There axe no flexions of mood; but the student of Novial has to learn 
how to shunt tense forms appropriate to indirect speech. 

T Novial hss a buBty aj^nratus of derivative affixes 

for enining aewwords. They recall forms which exist in contemporary 
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European languages; but Jespersen is at pains to give eadi a dear-<ut 
meaning. There are many whixnsicalities in the choice of them. A 
special suffix denotes action, another indicates the result of an acdon, 
and a third is for use when the product of the action is specially meant, as 
distinct from the way in which it is done. (Got it?) In the list of prefixes 
we meet an old acquaintance, the Esperanto bo-. This indicates relation 
by marriage, e.g. hopatro (father-in-law), bomatra (mother-in-law), 
bofilia (daughter-in-law). How long the mother-in-law will continue to 
be a menace to monogamy, or how long monogamy will continue to be 
the prevailing mores of civilized communities we cannot say. Mean- 
while it is just as easy to make a joke about the ^lalytical English or 
Chinese equivalent of Jespersen’s bomatra. 

In building up his vocabulary Jespersen aimed at choosing the most 
international words. Since there are many things and notions for which 
there are no fully fledged international (i.e. European) terms Jespersen 
embraces the eclecticism of his predecessors. The result is a mongrel 
pup. The following story illustrates its hybrid character: 

Da G. Bernard Shaw. 

Un amiko de me kel had studia spesialim okulali kirurgia, examinad in 
un vespre men vidpovo e informad me ke lum esed totim non-interessant 
a lo, pro ke lum esed **normal.** Me naturim kredad ke turn signifikad 
ke lum esed simil a omni altren; ma lo refusad ti interpretatione kom 
paradoxal, e hastosim explicad a me ke me esed optikalim exeptional e 
tre fortunosi persone, pro ke *‘normali” vido donad li povo cu vida koses 
akuratim e ke nor dek pro sent del popule posesed to povo, konter ke li 
restanti ninanti pro sent esed non-normal. Me instantim deskovrad li 
explikatione de men non-sukseso kom roman-autore. Men mental okule 
kom men korporal okule esed “normal”; lum vidad koses altrunan kam 
li okules de altri homes, e vidad les plu bonim. 

(Traduktet kun permisione de autore.) 


THE AKGLO-AMERICAN REACTION 

With one exception, G. J. Henderson, who published two proposals. 
Lingua in 1888 and Latinesce a few years later, none of the promoters of 
constructed languages during the nineteenth century were American or 
British. With few exceptions, no continental linguists of the nineteenth 
century, and none of the leaders of the world-auxiliary movement, 
recognized the faa that one existing language, that of the largest 
civilized speech community, is free from several defects common to all 
outstanding projects for an artificial medium, before the publication of 
Peano’s InterUngua. 
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This is not ahogedwr surprising. Because English spdling te e m s 
with irr^uiaiities, and still more because of the vast resources of its 
hybrid vocabulary, learning English is not an easy task for anyone who 
aims to get a wide reading humledge. So academic linguists trained in 
sedentary pursuits overlooked the astonishing ease with which a 
b^inner can get a good woridng knowledge of the Anglo-American 
inttrlanguage as a vehide of unpretentious sdff-expresdm. C. K. Ogden 
and his colleague, I. A. Ridiards, ate largely responsible for the growing 
recognition of the merits which won hi^ tribute from Grimm. Ogden 
and Richards chose Anglo-American usage as the case material of The 
Meaning of Meamngt a handbook of modem It^c. What began as an 
academic examination of how we define things, led one of the authors 
into a mote spacious domain. Hitherto we had thought of English as 
the language with the large dictionary. Ogden’s work has taught us to 
recognize its extreme word amomy. 

To resolve this paradox the reader needs to know the problem which 
Ogden and Richards discuss in their book. Latent in the theme of the 
The Meaning of Meaning is the following question : what is the absolute 
minimum number of wards we need to retain, if we ate to give an intelligible 
definition of all odier words in Webster’s or the Oxford Dictionary? 
The answer is, about 800, or between two and three months’ work for 
anyone willing to memorize twelve new words a day. This great potential 
word-economy of Anglo-American is due to the withering away of 
word-forms dictated by context without r^ard to meaning. We have bad 
many examples of this process, especially in Chapters III, IV, and 
VII. Our natural interlanguage hss shed redundmt contextual dis- 
tinctions between particles and between transitive and intransitive 
verbs. We can now do without a battery of about 400 special verb- 
forms which are almost essential to ordinary self-expression in French 
or German. This is not disputed by critics who carp at the absence of 
wamwt for everyday objects in Ogden’s 850 Basic Word List, and it is 
not necessary to remind readers of the Loom that Anglo-American has 
supreme merit which pioneers of language-planning, other than 
the great linguist Henry Sweet, were slow to realize. 

Academic British grammarians, with few notable exceptions such as 
Bradley, have always been apologetic about the flexional “poverty” of 
and disposed to fondle any surviving flexions they could fish 
up. In fict, there are only three sutvivii^ Migatory flexions which we 
nfH to add to our items for a serviceable vocabulary of new words: 
(a) -s (for the third person singular of the present tense, or for rite 
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phital foim of die noon, -<2 or for die put tense or parddple of 
verbs, (e) which can be tadced on to almost «oy wind whidi 
signifiu an actum or prooeu. The genidw -r is optional, u are die -ar 
and -ett of essential oompaiadves or su^ladves. The seven forms of 
the verb four or five finms of a fbw— not nune dian a dozen- 
common strong verbs, and half a dozen irregular noun plurals, round 
up the essential s of Anglo-American grammar other than rutes of 
wmd-ordet. 

Thus the essential grammar of Angfo-American is modi simpler 
than that of the only two artificial languagu whidi have hitherto 
attracted a considerable popular following. Tfie'language itself is the 
most cosmopolitan medium of dvilized intercourse, and it can bout of 
a ci^ous literature produced at low cost. It is the exclusive Western 
vehicle of commercial transactions in the Far Eut, and the common 
tongue of busineu enterprise on the American continent. It is also a 
Utlgua franca for the publication of a large bulk of scientific research 
carried on in Scandinavia, Japan, China, and in countries other than 
France, Germany, or Italy. For all these and for other reasons, the 
movement to promote Anglo-American u a world-auxiliary hu 
edipsed the enthusiums with which former generations espoused 
proposals for consttucted languages. 

'K^tever fate hu in store for Ogden’s system of Basic English, 
everyone who is interested in the interlanguage problem must admow- 
ledge a debt to its author for clarifying the problem of word-economy 
and specifying the prindples for making the dictionary of a ratisfactoty 
world-auziliaiy. W^t is not beyond dispute is wbetiier his particular 
solution of the problem is the best one. To avoid tbe inflation of a basic 
vocabulary witii separate verbs, Ogden taku advantage of the enormous 
number of distinctive dements whidi can be replaced by one of about 
sixteen common English verbs in combination witii other essentialwords. 
-Thus we can make the following combinations vnth go followed by a 
directive: 

go around (drcumsciibe, endrde, surround), go across (traverse); go 
amay (depart); go after (follow, pursue); go again (return); go against 
(attack); go h^ore (precede); go by (pass); go doam (desomd); go for 
(fetch); go m (enter); go on (continue); go out (leave); go through (pene- 
trate); go to (visit); go up (ucend); go with (fit, suit, accompany). 

We can also numufocture many verb equivalents by cranbiiiing some 
common Rnglhh verbs with nouns or adjectivu, in accordance with 
the precedent of Bfok English: moAe cfeoit, nuke wntnuika whole, nuke 
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off make ajuss about, make troMe. Rdiaooe on sudi 
oombinatims is die method of verb-economy peculiar to Beak English. 
The Basic Word List contains only the verbs: came, go, gety give, keep, 
let, make, put, seem, take, be, do, have, say, see, send, may, wUL It is 
possible to say anything in effective English which does not offend 
accepted conventions of grammar without introducixig any verbs not 
included in this list. 

We could make any language more easy to learn by lopping off 
its useless flexions and regularizing those whidb are useful^ and if 
we deprived French of its preposterous encumbrance of personal 
flexions (fifty per cent unpronounced) and the still more preposterous 
burden of gender or number ooncord> Frenchmen might still decipher 
the product^ as we can decipher pidgin English. It is doubtful whether 
this would help a foreigner to read French books, and the great prac- 
tical advantage of a living, in contradistinction to a constructed, lan- 
guage is the amenity of cheap books already available. Besides, no 
Frenchman would agree to learn a mutilated form of his own language 
as an auxiliary for peaceiiil communication. 

This is not the result at which Ogden aims. Spelling reform or 
simplification of Anglo-American gr ammar ^ beyond the elimination of 
optional survivals for which accepted isolating constructions already 
exist, would lead to something diflerent from the Anglo-American in 
which millions of cheaply produced books come out yearly. So Ogden 
accepts all the few obligatory flexions and irregularities inherent in 
correct usage and rejects only those (c.g. the optional genitive) which 
we need not use. He has proved his claiiris for Basic as a means of self- 
expression by translating technical works and narratives for educational 
use into a terse idiom which is not unpleasing to most of us. The prose 
style of J. B. S. Haldane is often almost pure Basic. Basic is not essentially 
a different sort of English from Anglo-American as we usually under- 
stand the term. It would be better to describe it as a system by which a 
beginner can learn to express himself clearly and correctly according to 
accepted standards with no more effort than learning a oonstmeted 
language entails. 

The recently published New Testament in Basic is a sufficient 
refutation of the critidsm that Basic is a pidgin English. The word list 
of the Basic New Testament contains some special Bible words whidi 
make the total up to a round i,ooo. The following is a fair sample for 
comparison with the King James (Authorized) Bible (Afar* a. 21^24 
and iv. 32}: 
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RING JAMES BIBLE. 

Then Jesus beholding him loved 
him^ and said unto him> One thing 
thou lackest: go thy way^ sell 
whatsoever thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: and come, take 
up the cross, and follow me. And 
he was sad at that saying, and went 
away grieved: for he had great 
possessions. And Jesus looked 
round about, and saith unto his 
disciples. How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God! And the dis- 
ciples were astonished at his words. 
But Jesus answereth again, and 
saith unto them. Children, how 
hard is it for them that trust in 
riches to enter into the kingdom 
of God! 

And the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and one 
soul: neither said any of them that 
ought of the things which he 
possessed was his own; but they 
had all things common. . . . Neither 
was there any among them that 
lacked: for as many as were pos- 
sessors of lands or houses sold 
them, and brought the prices of 
the t^gs that were sold, and laid 
them down at the apostles* feet: 
and distribution was made unto 
every man according as he had 
need. 


BASIC NEW TESTAMENT. 

And Jesus, looking on him, and 
loving him, said, There is one 
thing needed: go, get money for 
your goods, and give it to the poor, 
and you will have wealth in 
heaven; and come with me. But 
his face became sad at the saying, 
and he went away sorrowing: for 
he was one who had much pro- 
perty. And Jesus, looking round 
about, said«ts> his disciples. How 
hard it is for those who have 
wealth to come into the kingdom 
of God! And the disciples were 
full of wonder at his words. But 
Jesus said to them again. Children, 
how hard it is for those who put 
faith in wealth to come into the 
kingdom of God! 


And all those who were of the 
faith were one in heart and soul: 
and not one of them said that any 
of the things which he had was his 
property only; but they had all 
things in common. . . . And no one 
among them was in need; for 
everyone who had land or houses, 
exchanging them for money, took 
the price of them, and put it at the 
feet of the Apostles for distribution 
to everyone as he had need. 


Some aides of Basic will say that it is tainted with the philosophical 
preoccupadons of Wilkins, Leibniz, and Bentham — ^the armchair view 
that the main business of language is to ^'transmit ideas.” To be sure, 
transmission of ideas is an unnecessarily diaritable descripdon of the 
everyday speech of people who have to eat, dress, buy cigarettes, pay 
rent, mate, or excrete. Admittedly a large part of the daily intercourse of 
intellectuals themselves deals with dtuadons in which it is not con- 
venient to define a beefsteak as a cot from the back end of a male oow 
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kept on the fire long enough the right tliing;s--'-and so forth. 
Advocates of Basic may reasonably reply that this ocmcem for our 
common humanity is spurious^ that early training by the method of 
definition would do much to raise the general int^ectual level of 
mankind9 and that the mflin thing for the beginner is to get self-confi- 
dence as soon as possible, at the risk of a little long-windedness. 

The focus of intelligent criticism is the form of verb-economy whidi 
Ogden has chosen. His critics point out that those who have used 
Basic idiom as a substitute for the more usual type of Anglo-American 
in examples such as those dted above already know Kn gUsh and have 
no doubt about the meaning of such combinations as get for or go with. 
Is the correct idiomatic construction for the verb of another language 
equally obvious, if we do not already know English? Is it certain that a 
foreighcr will deduce from its literal meaning the idiomatic verb in the 
sentence Martha had her hands full of the work of the hotise? This diffi- 
culty comes out in three ways of translating into Basic idiom each of 
the highly indefinite native verbs (a) fry, (b) ask: 

{a) attempt == make an attempt at. 
test = put to the test, 

fudge «= be the judge of. 

(jb) question = put a question about, 
request ~ make a request, 

invite = give an invitation. 

Though it is quite correct English to put a question and make a 
request^ it is diiScult to see why a Chinese should prefer these forms 
to making a question or putting a request. Indeed the Chinaman would 
be at home in his native idiom if he took advantage of the faa that 
attempU tesUjudge^ request^ question^ can all be used as verbs or noims, 
and ±at we request the presence of a person when we invite him. By 
exploiting this most remarkable feature of English word-economy it 
would be easy to devise a word-list no longer than that of the official 
Basic 850 without recourse to this bewildering multiplicity of idioms. 
We could also indude a few words such as purchase^ which can be verb 
{to pwrchase)y noun {the purchase cf), or adjective {purchase price\ with- 
out such periphrases as give money for when we have to refer to an 
activity of daily occurrence. This way of solving the problem of verb- 
economy has another advantage. The Basic construction is long- 
winded. The Chinese trick is snappy. 

It goes without saying that any attempt to simplify Anglo-American 
within the finmework of generally accepted conventions has a ready 
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weloome where there is oontiinioiis contact between Britidi adminis- 
trators and Oriental or African populations with a multitude of local 
vernaculars. Owing to the influence of American trade and medidne, 
and to that of American Universities and philanthroi»c fbundatitms in 
the Far East> tiie influence of their common language extends &r 
beyond the bounds of the British Empire or the United States. As a 
Ungua franca in China and Japan, it has no formidable European 
competitm. Esperanto or any form of rehabilitated Aryan would have 
no prospect of outstripping Anglo-American unless it first established 
its^by general agreement as the oflidal mediimi.of a United Europe. 
In more than one respect Esperanto is inferior, and in none superior, 
to English. With its wealth of flexions it limps flu behind several 
European languages ; and it would be a bold boast to say that its vocabu- 
lary is more international than that of Ei^lish. 

There is already a large educational publishitg clientele fiir pro- 
posals which aim at promoting the use of Anglo-American as the 
/tngua franca of technology and trade in badcward and subject com- 
munities. Basic is not the only proposal of this sort. From Toronto 
comes West’s method. This is based on word-counts, and presumably 
therefore aims to cater for the needs of those whose inunediate 
goal is rapid progress in reading facility. Miss Elaine Swensen of the 
Language Research Institute at New York University has devised 
another system, H. E. Palmer of the Institute for Research in English 
Teaching in Tokyo a third (fret). In American Speech (1934), Dr. Jane 
Rankin Aiken has put forward Little English, witii an essential vocabu- 
lary of 800 words, i.e. 50 less than Basic. Others exist and will come. 

THE PROSPECTS FOR LANGUAGE-PtANNING 

The flrst desideratum of an interlanguage is the ease with which 
people can learn it. If we apply this test to rival claimants, two conclu- 
sions emerge from our narrative. One may well doubt whether any 
constructed language with the support of a mass movement is superior 
to Anglo-American, especially if we consider the needs of the Far East 
or of the awakening millions of Africa. At the same time, it would be 
easy to devise an artificial language vastly superior to Anglo-American 
by taking full advantage of neglected lessons finm comparative lin- 
guistics and of the short-comings of our predecessors in the same 
endeavour. If hismrical circumstances favour the adoption of a living 
one as a vrarld language, Anglo-American has no dangerous rival; and 
(Hsctical reasons which make people prefer Anglo-American to any 
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artificial interlanguage, however wisely conceived, will inevitaUy dieck 
any Ind to supersede the Anglo-American dictionary. Simplified 
Ee^lish, udiether Basic or Iret, Swensen or Aiken— <not to mention 
more to come — can scarcefy aspire to be odier than a passport to the 
more ample tertitmy of the great En^ish-speaking co rnmunit y, and a 
safi>Kxmdua to its ridi treasury of technical literature. 

To these conclusions it is reasonable to add another. No artificial 
interlanguage movement sponsored by voluntary effort can hope to 
swamp the claims of Anglo-American in the East. Thus our hopes for 
a neutral construaed language stand or fall with the prospects for a 
Europe united by a democratic constitution based on intelligent pre- 
vision of linguistic problems which democratic co-operation must 
surmount. The choice before us may be settled for many decades to 
come by historical drcmnstances over which we have no control. If 
historical circumstances do allow us to cast our vote, it will be supremely 
important to recognize the implications of a decision in fiivour of 
Anglo-American or of a new start in language -p lanning . 

If advocates of constructed languages have been peculiarly blind to 
the intrinsic merits of Anglo-American, those who champion its claims 
as a world-auxiliary have been equally deaf to its extrinsic disabilities. 
Though Anglo-American is not a national language, it is not a politi- 
cally neutral language. If a viaorious alliance of the Eng^sh-speakmg 
people attempts to make it the official medium of a united Europe, its 
use will make the British nation a Herrmvolk. It will perpetuate all the 
discords which arise when one speech-conununity enjoys a privileged 
position in the cultural and social life of a larger group. There is only 
one basis of equality on which nations can co-operate in a peacefiti 
world order without the ffictions which arise from linguistic differences, 
A new European order, or a new world order in whidi no nation enjoys 
fiivoored treatment will be one in which every citizen is bilingual, as 
Welsh or South African children are brought up to be bilingual. The 
common language of European or world citizenship must be the birth- 
right of everyone, because the birthright of no one. 

History has not yet given its verdia. It may not be too late to fine- 
stall disastein of a maladroit decision. For that reason the last chapter 
of The Loom of Language wiU deal with principles which most dictate a 
wholly satisaffictory solution of the world-language problmi. Whatever 
final decision blind fate or intelligent prescience imposes on the future 
of the most widely distributed and the only talking animal on this 
planet, rhi« tpn<?li is clear. The efforts of the pioneers of langnaga- 
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phnning and tbe of men like Ogden MiiU not have been for nothing. 

Ogden’s principle of word-economy must influence the design of any 
satis&ctory arrifldal language of the future. Some features of the later 
interlanguagesy such as Jespersen’s and Peano’s, will inevitably influence 
the teaching of Anglo-American, if it is destined to be the auziliary 
language of the whole world. 
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CHAPTER Xll 


LANGUAGE PLANNING FOR 
A NEW ORDER* 

As far as we can see into the future, there wiU always be a multiplicity 
of r^ooal languages for everyday use. Those who advocate the intro- 
duction of an international medium do not dispute this. What they do 
assert is the need for a second language as a common medium for 
people who speak mutually unintelligible tongues. They envisage a 
world, or at least federations of what were once sovereign States, 
where people of different speech communities would be bilingual. 
Everyone would still grow up to speak one or other of existtog national 
languages, but everyone would also acquire a sin^ auxiliary for 
supra-national communication. This prospect is not incompatible with 
the mental capacities of ordinary human beings; nor does it involve a 
total break with existing practice. Bilingualism exists already in 
Wales, Belgium, South Afiica and many other parts. Throughout the 
English-speaking world all secondary-school children study at least one 
foreign lan guag e, that is, French, Spanish, or German; and in some 
countries pupils who leave school with a smattering of a foreign l angua g e 
ate in the majority. 

In Britain they are not. Most of the children enter the labour market 
with a knowledge of no language other than their own. Ckmsequently 
millions of adult workets are excluded foom direct communication 
with their continental comrades. Postponement of the school-leaving 
age will provide an opportunity for bringing the curriculum for ele- 
mentary instruction in Britain into line with that of many other coun- 
tries. Thus the adoption of an international auxiliary implies no mote 
than r^ularization of existing educational practice, i.e. universal 
instruction in a second language and agreement to use one and the 
samg second Inn g iifl ge everywhere. Creadon of oondidons for uniformity 
of rd»rar»»«ai pracdce by international agreement, as a prelude to 
universal bi-lingualism, as defined above, is not a language problem. 
It is a poUtical problem. 

* The views e:q>iessed in this chapter are the outcome of joint discussion 
between the swhnr and the editor. The latter has attempted to give them 
«ha p«i in a pnqecti/»t<V<vt»tWhicbhas been published by Penguin Books Ltd. 

Q 
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Many wdl-infoimed peopte atiU doubt xahetlier the social need fin 
a sing^ univetsal second language will prove strong enough to over- 
ride human laziness. At first sight the plight ctf' modem language 
teaching in Great Britain and elsewhere lends some support to pessi- 
mism. Hitherto our sdiools have produced poor results. After years of 
travail the British public school product may have mastered enough 
French to get in Paris what Paris is only too willing to sell without 
French. This need not make us hopeless. Any society ripe for adopt- 
ing an Interlanguage will be fac^ with a new set of problems. 
PupQs who now take French or German as sch^l subjects rarely have 
a clear-cut idea of the purpose fisr which they ate learning them, and 
mote rarely still, the chance of using what knowledge they acquire. 
The future is likely to provide incentives and opportunitks hitherto 
unknown. Fantastic delays, misunderstandings and waste due to the 
absence of a single common language for international co-operation 
will impress even those who are not knowingly affected by it at present. 

A hundred years ago, Europe witnessed perhaps less than a dozen 
imemational congresses in the course of a whole decade. Delegates 
were invariably drawn ftom the upper dass. So communication was 
easy enough. Deliberations were in French. When international con- 
gresses became more numerous, they assumed a more gaudy linguistic 
character. Consequently procedure had often te be conducted in two 
or more “official” languages. One could choose delegates who were able 
to compete with the polyglot attendant of an international sleeping-car, 
but the delegate wiffi ffie best linguistic equipment would rarely be 
one widi the best understanding of relevant issues. This obstacle to 
intematioiud communication becomes more formidable as time goes 
on. People of new strata and mote diverse speech habits discover 
community of interest, and no single language enjoys the prestige of 
French during the eighteenth century. 

In short, the prospects fat language planning depend on the extern 
to which the impulse to intetnadonaJ co-operation keeps in step with 
the new potential of prosperity for alL Socialist planning, that is 
planning fat the common needs of peoples belonging ro different 
nations or cultural units, will bring about incessant contaa between 
medical officers of health, town-planning experts, electrical engineets, 
social statisticians, trade-union representatives. Increased leisure 
combined with inqrroved travelling ffidlities will give to a large 
flbath^ section of the population opportunities to estaUish new sodil 
oontacts through the medium of an Tnteiianguage; and ia adoption 
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unoiild find a leady ally in the ladio. Even those vvtao May at home 
perpetually^ would be tempted to avail themselves of opportuoities to 
lean more of large-scale social enterprise in neighbouring communities 
of the supra-national State. 

The choice fi>r those of us who dietisb this hope lies b etwe e n a 
constructed language and an already established medium, either in its 
eiisting shape or in some simplified form, sudt as Bask English. The 
second involves nothing mtne than agreement between education^ 
authorities expressing the will of the people. On account of its gram- 
matical simplicity, its hybrid vocabult^, its vast literature, and, above 
all, its wide distribution over the planet, the daims of Anglo-American 
would undoubtedly exdude those of any other current language which 
could conceivably have a large body of promoters in the neat future; 
but political objections to such a choice ate formidable. It is most 
unlikely that a socialist Continent would dedde for Anglo-American 
as its interlanguage if Britain remained hostile to the new order. 
The chances might improve if a Britain firee of its imperial incubus 
entered into dose co-opcration widi its neighbours next door to build 
up a world without dass, war and want. Even so there is mudi to 
say for the adoption of a neutral medium cleansed fi»m the all too 
evident defects of existing natural languages. 

Some linguists meet the plea for a constructed auxiliary with the 
assertion that language is a product of growth. It is less easy to detect 
the rdevanoe than to recognize the truth of this assertion. Admittedly 
it is beyond human ingenuity to construa a live sky-lark, but the 
aeroplane has advantages whidi no flying animal possesses. Apple trees 
and gooseberry bushes are also products of growth, and no reasonable 
mny or woman advances this trite reflection as suffident reason fin: 
preventing genetidsts fiom producing new varieties of fouit by com- 
Inning inherited merits of different strains or allied spedes. The worit 
accomplished by pioneers of the sdence of synthetic linguistics shows 
that it is also possible to produce new language varieties combining the 
inherent merits of different forms of natural speech. In the light of their 
aduevements and shortcomings we can now prescribe the essential 
features of a constructed language which would be feee finm the con- 
spicuous defects of any natural, or of any previously constructed, 
language. 

Professional linguists, who do not dispute the possibility of oonsttuo- 
ting a IgnsiMB f to meet the requirements of iotemational oommunicar 
titm, sometimes raise another objection. They vaa that the adventure 
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would be short-lived, if ever attempted; that no auxiliary could remain 
intact for long. Even if ctmfined to the territory of Europe itsdf, it 
would split into dialects. Eadi speedi community would locally impose 
its own phonetic habits and its own system of stress; and the Tower of 
Babel would come crashing down on the builders. Only a perpetual 
succession of international congresses could thus prevent a new disaster. 
Such is the gloomy view whidi Professor Wyld of Oxfind takes. There 
are three sufficient reasons why it need not intimidate us. 

To b^in with there is nothing inherently absurd in a suggestion fin 
setting up a permanent interlinguistic commis^ipn to check the process 
of disint^ration. For three centuries the forty immortak of the 
Acadimie Frangadse have tried, not without success, to keep literary 
French in a straight-jacket; and Norway has (hanged its~spelling and 
grammar by three Acts of Parliament in less than forty years. If national 
governments can control the growth of national languages, an inter- 
national authority could also maintain an accepted standard fi>r its 
own medium of communication. Though international committees to 
supervise scientific terminology, e.g. the IntermtiomU Commission on 
Zoological Nomenclature, are already in existence, our universities cling 
to the conviction that intelligent language planning on a world wide 
scale is out (ti' the question. 

By the nature of their training academic linguists are unduly pre- 
occupied with times when few people could travel beyond a day’s 
journey on horseback or by cart, when reading and writing, like steno- 
graphy to-day, were crafts confined to a few, when there were no 
mechanical means fi)r distributing news or information. It is true that 
languages have broken up time and again in the past, because of dis- 
persion over a wide area, geographical isolation, absence of a written 
standard and other disint^rating agencies. Those who entertain the 
hope of international communication by an auxiliary envisage a future 
in which these agencies will no longer operate. Indeed, we have experi- 
ence to sustain a more hopeful view than is customary in academic quaiy 
ters. During the centuries which have followed ^ introduction of 
printing, the gradual dissolution of illiteracy, and revolutionary changes 
in our means of communication, English has established its^ as the 
language of North America and of Australasia. It is not true to say that 
the three main continental varieties of the common Anglo-American 
language ate drifting further apart. It is probably mote true to stqr 
that universal schooling, the ffim, and the radio are bringing than 
dOKT to^dier. In ai^ case, eiperience shows that ge(>gtaphical isola- 
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don during several centuries has not made the speech of New Ea^huid 
unintdUgible to people in Old England, or vice versa. Eaperience should 
theiefiore encourage, rather than discourage, us in pressing for an 
international auxiliary. 

The primary desiderata of an international aturiliaiy are two. First, 
it must be an efficient instrument of communication, enibtadng both 
the simple needs of everyday life and the mote Mtacring ones of techni- 
cal discussion. Secondly, it must be easy to learn, whatever the home 
language of the beginner may be. To be an efficient instrument of 
communication it must be ^ from ambiguities and uncertainties 
arising from grammatical usage or ver^ defodtion. The vocabulary 
must be free from duplication and unnecessary over-lapping. It must 
shun all that is of purely regional importance. The d^gn of it can 
turn for guidance to two diverse sources, the pioneer-work of Ogden, 
and recognition of defects which vocabul^es of hitherto ccm- 
structed languages share with natural speech. We can best see what 
characteristics make it easy to learn a constructed language if we first 
ask what features of natural languages create difficulties for the be- 
ginner. Difficulties may arise firom a variety of causes: structural 
irregularities, grammatical complexities of smaU or no functional value, 
an abundance of separate words not essential for communication, un- 
fiuniliarity with word-forms, difficulty of pronunciation or auditory 
recognition of certain sounds or sound-groups, and finally conventions 
of script. 

Progress of comparative linguistics and ctitidsm provoked by suc- 
cessive projects for a constructed auxiliary have considerably clarified 
these difficulties during the past fifty years. Consequently there is a 
wide field of general agreement concerning the essential features of 
satisfoctory design. Though several interlanguages still claim a handful 
of enthusiastic supporters, it is probably true to say that most people 
who now advocate an artificial lar^tuge approach the prospect with a 
ready ear fin new proposals. The plethora of projects touched on in 
the preceding chapter should not make us despair of unanimity. On 
the contrary, fiiilure brings us nearer to accord. As Jespetsen remarics 
in the b^jnning of his book on his own constructed auxiliary (Novial): 

All recent attempts show an unmistakable family likeness, and may 
be termed dialects of one and the same type of international language. 
This shows tbat just as bicycles and typewriters are now nearly all of the 
same type, which was not the case with the earlier makes, we are now in 
the mattw interlanguage approaching the time when one standard 
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Xfpt on be fixed authoritedvely in such e wey that the genesal sttuctitte 
will lemain stable, though new words will, of course, be constantly 
added when need requires. 

This &iiuly likeness will become increasin^y appaimt in what 
fi>lloiw8. We shall now examine principles of design wiA doe regard to 
the measore of agreement to which Jespersen draws attention and to 
later issues triiich have emerged, more especially finm discussion of 
the merits and defects of simple English. One of the conspicuous 
defects of Anglo-American in its present form is the difficulty men- 
tioned at the end ttf the last paragraph but oget-Its script, pardcolarly 
the spdling of its inhaited stock of monosyllaUes, has bemme well- 
nigh ideographic; and this is the most striking difierence between any 
form of authentic Englisb and any modem constracted language. AH 
advocates of a constructed international auziliaty agree that it must 
have consistent, sinople, straightforward spelling rules, based on the 
use of the Roman alphabet Since existii^ languages sudh as Italian, 
^Muush, and Nww^gian furnish models of orderly behaviour, ffiere 
has never been any practical difficulty about prescribing a system of 
phonetic spelling. A representative international committee of eqrerts 
entrusted with the task of laying the foundations of a constructed 
world-auxiliary would waste few days in teaching agreement about its 
spelling conventions. 

Spelling raises only one outstanding issue for discussion. Consistent 
spelling may mean either or both of two proposals: (a) that every 
sound has one symbol and one only; (h) that every s 3 rmbol stands for a 
single sound. To insist too rigorously on the first has a disadvantage 
touched on in Chapter 11. Diffisrent languages have different conven- 
tions of alphabetic script, and the imposition of a rule limiting one 
sound to one symbol alone would therefore mutilate otherwise familiat 
roots beyond easy recognition. For example, we should not recognize 
the toot chront" in panchromatic or polydtrome as easily if we spelt it 
with an initial k, and the retention of two symbols for some sounds, 
e.g. CH at Kfsa kf would tuft appreciahly add to the difficulties of 
learning. 

ESSENTIAL GRAMMAR 

It is also sa& to say that grammar no longer provides much fuel fin 
controversy amcmg interlinguists. We have moved ffir since the days of 
and the main outiines of an international grammar axe now 
dear enongh. The reader of Tha Loom no longer needs to 
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be tdd tbtt tfae muldpScttion cS word fomn by flezioos ia fbieinost 
among ^dMtadea to leaniing a language. In Oiapten III, V, X, 
yttt have aeen that the difficulties ate of two socts: 

Q Soxne fledons (e.g. gender, number accord between noun and 
adjective) have no semantic value at aQ and their existence is 
an arbittaiy imposidon on the memory; 

0i) Even when meaningful, flexions which Oo the same type of work 
may show widely diffiarent finms. 

Thus language^lannets meet on common ground in reo^nizing 
tihat a satisfiKtory amdliaty must have: (a) no tise&ss flexions; (h) ngu- 
Uarity of what flexions it retains. About what constitutes regularity 
advocates of a constructed language do not differ. To say that flexion 
must be tq^dar means that if we retain a plural, we must form the 
plural of all nouns in the same way; if we retain a past tense every 
verb must take the same past tense affix. In short: a tingle pattern 
of carnation— -a single pattern of declension. To the extent that this 
measure of agreement exists, any constructed language ofiers fower 
grammadcal obstacles to a b^jmier than do such languages as Frendi, 
Russian, or German. 

Unanimity vrith reference ta what flexions are useful has come about 
slowly; and is not yet complete. At the time when Volapiik and Espe- 
ranto todk shape, and long after, plaxmers were enthusiasdc amateurs 
blinded by peculiarities of European languages they knew best. Nine- 
teenth-century linguists made the same assun^dons as nineteenths* 
century biologists. They took for granted that what exists neoessatity 
has a use. Awareness of the universal drift fiom flexional luxuriance 
towards analydcal simplicity in the history of Atyim languages was not 
yet part of their infeUect^ equipment. None of them recognized 
the many similar ities between English, which has travelled furthest 
on the toad, and Chinese, which consists wholly of unchangeable in- 
dependently mobile root words. Professional philologists, who could 
have enlightened them, were not interested in construcdve linguistics. 
In this setting it was a bold step to sacrifice gender or mood; and the 
accepted grammatkal goal seemed to be a hu^iuage of the aggjud- 
nadve type illustrated (Chapter V) by Turkish, Hungarian, or 
Japanese. 

Intellectnal inqiediments to a more iconodasdc atdtude were con- 
sideraUe, and we need not be surprised by the tenacity with wludi 
earfler pioneers ching to grammadcal devices discard by thdr 
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successors. Tbe history of cate iUustiates their difficulties. Since the 
Refinmation, generadcnis of sdioolbo 3 rs have been drilled to submit to 
instruction which assumes a universal subject-nnder distinction fiiith* 
fully reflecting something in the teal world. Since the grammatical sub- 
ject is oflen the actor or agent wbidi initiates tbe process specified by 
the verb> and the grammatical object is often the victim or goal, a judi- 
cious choice of illustrations (e.g. the teacher punishes the boy), presented 
at an impressionable age mates it easy to implant the su^estion that 
this is always so. If the teacher acts in accordance with the last example, 
this bestows the reassuring conviction that; {here is a simple rule 
for dioioe of the nominative or accusative case-finm of a Latin or 
Greek noun. The pupil in whom the teacher has firmly implanted 
this suggestion will overlook the fact ftiat the grammatical subject 
is not the agent which initiates the seea^g process in 7 see Am; and 
is not likely to worry about the fact that the grammatical object is 
what really does so. In such situations the pupil sdll applies the rule 
correctly, because the nominative-accusative forms of the Latin noun 
tally with our own useof 7— me and Ae— Amt.In this way we come maccept 
local likeness of speech habits as a universal necessity of discourse. 

Interlinguists started, like the comparative philologists, with tbe 
handicap of a load of misconceptions inherent in traditional methods 
of tHnphing Greek or Latin. It has taken os long to recognize that 
case can be as useless as gender, and vre are only b^inning to see that 
no flexional device is an essential vehicle of ludd expression. While 
everyone concedes that a roundabout turn is preferable to passive 
fiexion, most interlinguists still ding to the fiexional plural and the 
flexional past. Thus it is conunon ground that a world-auxiliaty must 
be at least as isolating as Englisb. Indeed, there is a dose family like- 
ness between Novial and Englisb, each with a hybrid vocabulary of 
Romance and Teutonic toots. 

In short, what has hqipened to the flexional systems of the Aryan 
fionily during the past zycw years of its known history has happened to 
the accepted pattern of an artificial inter-language during the past 
half-century. There has been a drift towards isolation. Jespetsen 
recognizes tbe paralld. He bans the noun accusative tetmiiud of 
Eqieranto or Ido, as Zamenbof vetoed the dative of Volapfik, on the 
ground that it is out of step with linguistic evolution; and dtes the foa 
diat Italian, Spanish, Frendi, Portuguese, English, Dutch, and Scandi- 
navian languages have sctaiqted it. By the same ndten we may be 
soqrtical about the possesrive case terminal which turns up in Novial. 
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Absent in modem Romance langiiage85 it is already vestigial in English, 
and still mote so in Dutch and in many German dialects. Number and 
tense are the only fbdons which no Aryan language has completely 
discarded. 

Unlike gender or the object-case category, fbdon of number has a 
dear-cut meaning. Still it is not an indispensable device. We can 
always use a separate word to forestall doubt about whether the topic 
is one sheep or more than one sheep. Indeed it is wasteful to tack on a 
plural mark when the statement as a whole, or the presence of a qualifier 
such as a//, mca^^ severed^ five^ make it clear that the word stands for 
more than one of a kind. To some extent, Turkish recognizes such 
uneconomical behaviour. The Turkish noun drops the plural afiSz 
or -/^) when accompanied by a numeral, e.g. ev = house, eoUr 
= houses, dort ev = four houses. The same usage occurs in German, 
but remains in a very mdimentary stage, e.g. drei Mam. 

Similar remarks apply to tense. We express plurality once and com- 
pleted action once, and both expliddy, when we say: two deer cut 
through the thicket yesterday. We express plurality twice and completed 
action twice when we say two rabbits escaped yesterday. The flexion -r 
does nothing which the numeral two has not already done. The flexion 
-ed does only what the partide yesterday does more expliddy. We can 
use the singular form of the noun in a coUeedve or generic sense with- 
out the slightest danger of misunderstanding, for instance, when we 
say in French le lapin est bon marchi {rabbit is cheap). Context is often 
su£ 5 dent to safeguard the distinedon between singular and plural, 
past or present. When it is not, we can faU back on an appropriate 
numeral, pointer-word, or pardde of time. 

One serious objecdon to flexion as a funcdonal device is that fami- 
liarity breeds contempt. By too often using a flexional form in a context 
whic^ makes it redundant we become cardess about its meaning. This 
process of semandc erosion has not gone far enough to make the plural 
flexion a posidve nuisance, but dear funcdonal oudines of tense dis- 
dnedon ^ve been blurred in many languages, induding English 
(p. 103). 

Thus there is no formidable argument for retaining any flexional 
frills in a constructed language, designed with due regard to the needs 
of the Chinese, Japanese, and other non-Aryan speech communities to 
which our own flCTinnal system is alien and confusing. In any case, a 
plural form of foe noun and a past form of the verb are the only two 
likdy to find any large body of supporters among interlinguists other 

Q* 
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dun fiuutical adherents of Espei^to. A oonstnicted amdliaiy now 
designed in the light of defects and merits of previous proposals 
would therefore be almost if ixn quite, as fine of flexions as Chinese 
or Peano’s Interliffgm. This leaves us with the following question. 
Would it be also foee &om other types of word-modificatum? An 
international language would not be practicable if it listed as many 
words as the Concise Ostford Dictionary or WAster. Our limited 
learning capacities demand something mote eoonomicaL So there 
is another need for wfaidh the planner has to cater. Apart &om 
being econmnical, the vocabulary must allo^^fot expansion made 
necessary tqr die incessant emergence ci new articles, inventions, and 
ideas. 

Many (noneets of language planning have tried to kill two birds widi 
one stone by composing a restricted set of basic or toot words horn 
which other words can be derived by a rich battery of prefixes and 
sufiBxes. Th^ do what we do when we derive bookish fimn booky or 
^tematize finm ^stem. Till now the prevailing attitude towards sudi 
derivative afiBxes has been on all fours with the attitude of Schleyet, 
Zamenhof, and Jespetsen towards flexions. They have been less critical 
of theit functional importance than of their erratic bduviout. For 
instance, the Esperanto sufiEot -EC for the abstract idea is an indtonent 
to people the world with new fictions comparable to the definition of 
love as the ideality of the relativity of the reality of an mfivitesimal 
portion of the absolute toUdity of the Itfinite Being. 

Irregularities, formal and functional, of English derivative affixes axe 
typical of other Aiym languages. The prefix re- may, and often does, 
connote repetition when attached to a new word; but it is quite lifeless 
in receive, regard, respect. The negative prefixes 101-, in-, im-, irr- 
attach themsdves to a root without r^ard to phcmetic or philological 
etiquette, as in unable — impoaible, inert — unconscious, insensitive — 
irresponsible. Ihe Teutonic suffixes -dom, -ship and -head or -hood 
turn up in abstract nouns of the same general class {toisdonr— friendship, 
lordsfup^fatherhood). If we tack on -«r to some verb toots we gtt a 
member of the agent dass represented by fisher, writer, reader, teacher, 
mamtfacturer. We may also get a means of transport (steamer) or a com- 
partment in one (smoker, deeper). To all diese irregularities we have to 
add those inherent in borrowed Latin roots which such uncer- 

tain prefixes as a- or ex-, and in-, the last of which may sonify ddier 
endosuze (insert) or negation (innocuous). Qearly a lai^ui^ widi a 
tegular system of derivative affixes for such dear-cut at uff si am « 
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repetiHorti oecupieum, tugoHont etc.» wduU be fiee fitno one obstacle 
which ocffifircmts anyone ndio sets out to team one d the existii^ Axyan 
languages. 

This advantage does not meet the objection: ore suck derivatiot 
cffixes realfy necessary? To do justice to it we must distinguisb between 
different dssses of deiivadve affixes. One class may be called semantie 
or meaningfuL The affix either modifies the meaning of die root to 
uhich it is attadied or does the work of a compound finmadon. Clear- 
cut qualifying affixes sudi as those which express repeddon, negadon, 
precedence, etc., merely usurp the funcdon of necessary mot^ items 
already on the word list. Thus to rs-state is to state qgom, post-natal 
means after birth, to mts-judge, means to ju^ wrongly, and the man 
in bake~man could do as mudi work as die accredon -or in baker. 
Compounds such as textile toorkers, steel workers, soood workers, etc., 
are admittedly longer than words of Utrc fisher, writer, baker class, but 
postman, milkman, iceman, dsatman, dairyman show that compounds 
made from independent words need not be more long-wind^ than 
derivadves. By using derivadve affixes of the Esperanto or Novial type 
we add a new burden to teaming without much gain of space or any 
addidonal clarity. 

Affixes of the other class merely label the grammadcal bdiaviour of 
a word. Thus the -dom in wisdom or the -ment in arrangement respec- 
dvely endow an attribute which would otherwise behave as an adjecdve, 
or a process which would otherwise behave as a verb, with the gram- 
madcal pretogadves of a thing. For instance, we can speak of wisdom 
in conttadisdncdon to wise, as it, and we can put the ardcle a or the, 
which never stand immediately in finint of arrange, brfoie arrangement. 
This shunting disguises the fact that wisdom remains within the adjec- 
dval world and means nothing more than noise behaviour. Some inter- 
languages carry this much furdier, having a special affix fbr each of the 
parts of speech. 

At first sight there seems to be little in ffivour of this device. A 
plausible excuse is that there is a rough and ready, if ffir from perfea, 
correspcmdence between parts of speech in an Aryan language and 
the three pigeon-holes into which we squeeze the physical world. 
Although we meet many excepdons to any functional de^don of the 
parts of speedi, it is approximately true to say that a noun-label usually 
points to what te thii^ or person, an adjecdve-label to what is a pto- 
perQr, a verb labd to what is acdon in a statemoit. Such affixes there- 
fore give the beginner a due to the lay-out of a sentence which contains 
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unfamiliar words. They are s^-posts of sentence landscape. To that 
extent they listen the task of spotting the meaning. 

One reply to diis is that isolating languages or near-isolating lan- 
guages wUch have no (or few) labels n> marie what ate the parts of 
speech in a flexiemal language can use other devices for guiding us 
through the sentence landscape. Four examples from our own language 
illustrate them: (a) the articles label an object with or without accom- 
panying attributes; Q>) the pronoun usually labeb the succeeding word 
as a verb in the absence of any flexional marks on the latter; (c) the 
copula is, are, teas, were separates the thing or person faom what the 
statement predicates; (d) without recourse to the adverb terminal -ly, 
the insertion of and in fast and sinking ship makes it dear that fast does 
not qualify sinking. All these examples imply the existence of definite 
word-order. Rules of word-order, with whatever safeguards such 
partides as of, the, and other literally empty words provide, constimte 
all the grammar of a language, if its vocabulary consists exclusivdy of 
unchang eable independently mobile elemoits. 

Since interlinguists now lean far towards the isolating pattern we 
might expect satisfactory rules of word-order to be a threadbare 
theme. This is far firom true. In the to, and Primer of, Jnterlingua, 
for instance, the subject is dealt with and dismissed in a few sentences, 
the first of which contrives to state the truth upside down: 

The order of words in Interlingua presents no great difficulties, 
grammar and inflection having been reduced to a minimum. It is so 
nearly similar to the English order of words that one may safely follow 
that usage without fear of being misunderstood or being too greatly 
incorrect. 

In fact, no author of a project for a constructed auxiliary has paid 
much attention to this problem, and those who advocate simple methods 
of teaching Anglo-American with a view to its use as an international 
lan g ua ge are singularly silent about the pitfalls into which the vagaries 
of English word-order can lute the beginner. These vagaries illustrate 
some of the issues involved in designing satisfactory rules. 

While it is true that Anglo-American usage favours the method of 
grouping together what is thought of together, there is no uniformi^ 
about placing the qualifying expression immediately before or imme- 
diately after what it qualifies. Thus we place the qualifier enough 
in fiont of the word it qualifies in enough fat sheep and behind rnfat 
enough sheep. Neitha is consistent with mote common procedtue, 
the first b^use enough is not mmediately in front of the sheep it 
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qualifies, the second because it follows and qualifies the word fai. 
Unless wt have some fiexional mark such as the much-abused Eng^sh 
4y to label the adverb as qualifier of the succeeding adjective, a rigid 
rule concerning the position of two qualifiers is the only way of showing 
if one qualifies the other or both may qualify a third. English has rigid 
rules of word-order, but the rules are not simple. For every combina- 
tion of a particular adverb of place with a particular adverb of time 
usage is fixed, but no straight-forward regulation of precedence in 
favour of one or the other covers all cases. 

A constructive conclusion which emerges from the preceding dis- 
cussion is the need for a comparative study of word-order both as a 
safeguard of meaning and as an aid to ready recognition. At present we 
have little material evidence to guide a decision about: (a) the advan- 
tages of pre- and post- position of directives or qualifiers; (p) the most 
satisfactory way of distinguishing which word is qualified by each of a 
sequence of qualifiers; (c) how best to express interrogation, in speech 
and in script; (d) what latitude of word-order for purpose of emphasis 
is consistent with clarity and ease of recognition; {e) what empty words 
are necessary sign-posts of sentence landscape. These are themes to 
clarify before the grammar of an interlanguage pruned of fiexional 
irrelevance and redundancy assumes a firm outline. 

In this and other ways, a more sympathetic attitude toward the need 
for a constructed auxiliary would open fields of enquiry which have 
been neglected by linguists in the past. Because they accept languages 
as products of growth our scholars have for too long sacrificed the 
study of functional efficiency to the task of recording what is irregular, 
irrational, and uneconomical in speech. A more lively interest in lan- 
guage plaiming would direa their efforts towards new tasks. One which 
is of special importance has been formulated by Edward Sapir in 
International Conanumcation: 

It is highly desirable that along with the practical labour of getting 
wider recognition of the international language idea, there go hand in 
band comparative researches which aim to lay bare the logical structures 
that are inadequately symbolized in our present-day languages, in order 
that we may see more clearly than we have yet been able to see how much 
of psychological insight and logical rigour have been and can be expressed 
in lixiguistic form. One of the most ambitious and important tasks that 
can be undertaken is the attempt to work out the relation between logic 
and usage in a number of national and constructed languages, in order 
that the eventual problem of adequately symbolizing thought may be 
seen as the problem it still is. 

(Edward Sapir, in Jnsemasional ComnsumcationJ) 
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AN ORBRDICnONAST 

Among die many inoneen n4io have pnt finwacd proposals fox a 
oonstructed inteiianguage, few have undertaken die task of giving to a 
dcdeton of grammar the flesh and bones of a fuU-'fledged vocabulaiy. 
Its execution brings os fine to fine with the two major difficulties of 
memorizing a vocabulary, Le. unfianiliarity with the auditory or visual 
shape of words, and siqieifluity of sqiaiate fiums. Elintmation 
unnecessary items came to the fore in the dassificatory projects of 
Dalgarno and dS Wilkins; and it has (mce mtxte. become a live issue 
owing to the popularity of Ogden's method fiir teaching and using a 
simplified yet acceptable finm of Anglo-American. Between the publi- 
cation of the Red Character of Wilkins and the Meaning of Meaning 1^ 
Ogden and Richards, no author of a constructed language has come to 
grips with the ;noblem of word wastage. Those who have not shirised 
the labour of constructir^ a lexicon have invariaUy concentrated on 
the more immediate and inescapable problem of word-fimn. Thus 
Feano’s InterUngua accqits die entire bulk of Eng^fisb wmds derived 
fitom Latin. 

To reduce the mnemonic burden of language-learning to a minimum, 
it is essential to woric with fiuniliar materials, ie. with toots taken from 
wriaring languages. Most of the languages hitherto constructed pay 
lip-service to diis prindple, so stated; but there is less unanimity about 
the best way of (loosing familwr material, i.e. a stock of toots with 
wide international currency. Indeed, there has been much confusion 
between two issues — proportional representation of different speech- 
communities in the total stodt-in-tr^ of toots, and widest possible 
iutetnational currency of each individual root. 

Up to date no one has consistently fidlowed either plan. Out-and-out 
application of an edectic solution, on an international scales would 
suffice to demonstrate its inherent absurdity. A vocabulary drawn fixim 
Teuronic, Romance, Slavonic, Chinese, Japanese, Axalnc, Indian 
vetnaculats, Mongolian, Polynesian, and Bantu dialects, with due 
r^ard to the size of each contributory speedi community would be 
largdiy fiireign to the eye and ear of inffividuals bdot^ing to any majm 
one ; and it would contain scarcely a trace of roots firniiliar to individuals 
tiring dialects of a small one. The add test of basing choice on a count 
of heads has never been carried out. The pioneers of languid plan* 
rung have been Europeans primatily concerned with die needs of 
travel, commetco, and technics. Their outlook has been limited by 
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lequiraoents nid difficulties of nations sndiiB die pale of Western 
civilization. So dieir &8t ooncecn has been to acoonunodate the daims 
of countcka where dBfeial speech is a language trf' the Teutonic and 
Romanoe gcoiq». Within this framework compromise leads to a 
hybrid vocabulary very mudi like that of Ei^sh. This shows in 
comparison of a random sample of English words and their equivalenta 
in Jespersen’s Notmd: 

MOVIAL ENGUSa 


danka (Teutonic) 

to thank 

demanda (Romance) 

to demand 

dendste (Romance) 

dentist 

diki (Teutonic) 

thick 

dishe (Teutonic) 

dish 

distribu (Romance) 

distribute 

dome (Teutonic) 

thorn 


There is a further objection to die edecdc principle. A few, yet by no 
means isolated, exan^les suffice to illustrate what it is. A Frenchman 
or an Italian will link up the toot alt- with altitude (French) and dliura 
(Italian), suggestii^ hei^t. The German vnll recall his own eit (tdd) 
and go wroiq;. The Italian or Spaniard will at once recognize the root 
eaHd- in the Italian word caldo and Spanish eaKente, both meaning hot. 
A German is more likely to associate it with halt (cold). Even if he is a 
student of Latin mr familiar with such words as Kalorie or Kalorimeter, 
a language based on a mixture of Romanoe and Teutonic materials will 
supply no due to the oortect meaning. Qeaidy, there is only one way 
of getting over the difficulties arising fixm unfamiliar material and of 
makiTig a vocabulary with roots which readily suggest their wienning 
to men and women of different nationalities. Our first concern should 
be to dioose roots present in words which people of different nations 
use. 

Is this plan practicable? It is possible to answer diis question without 
going to the trouble of making statistical word-counts in different 
fan^uages. The impact of sdentific discovery im human society has 
affected our speech, as it has affected other so^ faalnts. Though a few 
speech communities in Europe, notably Icdand and to a lesser extent 
Germany and Holland, have shut their eats to the growing stock of 
internationally current terms for machinery, instruments, chemicals, 
dectrical qipHances and manufruxured products, tiie vocabulary of 
modem technics is ecpially tiie word matoial of the U.S.A. and c^ tiie 
U.S.S JL, of modem Iran and of Italy. It is already invading tire Fat 
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East and must do so mom and mote, if China and India emerge fiom 
their present miseries as free snd modernized societies. 

The srorld-snde and expanding lexicon of modem technics follows 
the dictates of international scientific practice. It grows by combination 
of roots drawn almost exdusively from two lnn giiggi«« — Greek and 
Latin. To the extent that the lexicon of many projects, e.g. Esperanto 
Ido, Occidental, Novial, is largely or, like Romand and Peano’s 
InterUmua, almost exdusively based on material of recognizably Latin 
origin, all recent interlangut^ display the fomily likeness to which 
Jespersen refers in the passage quot^ above. In they do indude a 
ccmsiderable proportion of words based on roots which individually 
enjoy a high measure of international currency. 

The international vocabulary of technics contains a large proportion 
of Latin roots; but Greek has furnished for a long time the basis of the 
tiugority of new scientific words. For instance, the new terminology 
whidi Faraday and his successors designed for the description of 
electro-chemical phenomena is exdusivdy derived from Gre^ roots, 
as in: electrolyte, electrode, cathode, anode, cation, anion, and ion. Yet the 
Gted: contribution ti> the vocabulary of languages hitherto constructed 
has been small. Indeed the Concise Oxford Dictionary has a far higher 
proportion (p. i6) of Greek roots than any hitherto constmcted 
language. If interlinguists utilize them at all, they confine themsdves 
to those assimilated by Latin. In short, none of the pioneers of language- 
planning has paid due r^ard to the profound revolution in scientific 
nomendature whidi took place in the dosing years of the e^teenth 
and tiie beginning of the nineteenth century. Nor did they see the 
implications of a fact which disturbed the English philologist Bradley. 
The language of invention now becomes the idiom of the street comer 
before the lapse of a generation. Bradley gave expression to his alarm 
at this process of internationalization in words which the partisans of 
passed projects might well have heeded; 

At present our English dictionaries are burdened with an enormous 
and daily increasing mass of sdentific terms that are not English at all 
except in the form of their terminations and in the pronunciations in- 
ferred fixmi their spelling. The adoption of an international language for 
science would bring about the disappearance of these monstrosities of 
un-English English. . . . 

Partiy because of the tempo of invention, partly because of more 
widespread schooling, partly because of the e:q>andii% volume of 
bodes and artides popularizing new scientific discoveries, this infil- 
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tzatitm of what Bradley was pleased to call abstruse words has increased 
enormously of recent years. Nineteenth-century interlinguists with a 
conventional literary training and outkxdt could scarody finesee a time 
when schoolboys would dbatter about heterodyne outfits, periscopie 
sights, or stratosphere flying as %ht-heartedly as th^ had discussed 
kites, marbles, or tuck. Wherever there are petrd pumps and vromen’s 
journals with arddes on modem standards of nutrition, anyone with a 
good school education-^American or Russian, French or German — 
will recall and understand words compounded with thermo-, Mne-, 
l^dro-, phon-, phot-, geo-, or chromo-. The table on p. 498 illustrates 
neglect of this Greek building material in fiivour of the Latin one. The 
first column lists some 40 Greek brides which fi»quently appear in 
inmtnational words; the second and third ejchibit Esperanto and Novial 
words which have basically the same meaning as the Greek element in 
the first column. With the exception of a few marked by an asterisk, all 
of them are of Romance origin. The exceptions (other than mikri 
ss small) are neither Latin nor Gredc. 

Thus no existing project can daim to provide for maximum ease of 
recognition or memorization of vocabulary; but if no existing project 
is wholly satis&ctory, it is not difficult to point to the basis of a better 
solution. What remains to be done is not an insurmountable task. The 
discovery of a common international denominator does not call for the 
elaborate and tedious word-counts which have occupied the efforts — 
and wasted the time — of some enthusiasts. We can start with the ffict 
that a growing vocabulary of international terms is a by-product of the 
impact of sdentific invention on modem society. Hence our first need 
is a classified synopsis of technical words which have filtered into the 
everyday speech of different language conununities. These we can 
resolve into their constituent parts. We can then form a picture of 
which roots enjoy wide international circulation. The overwhehning 
majority will be Gred: or Latin. For constructing an economical, yet 
adequate vocabulary there will be no lack of suitable building matenal. 

What constitutes an adequate vocabulary in this sense enters into 
the protdem of vrord-economy. For the present it suffices to say that an 
international vocabulary need cater only for communication within the 
confines of our common international culture. Commooe and travd 
have equipped us with sudi words as si^ar, bazaar, samovar, sultanas, 
fford, ec^i, skis, and there is no reason why an international lai^^uage 
should not take from eadt nation or spee^ community tiiose words 
which describe their own specific amenities and institutions. 
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GREEK ELEMENT 

ESPERANTO 

NOVIAL 

hetero 

different 

heterosexual 

difera 

diferenci 

homo 

same 

homosexual 

same^ 

sami^ 

iso 

equal 

isosceles 

egala 

egali 

micro 

sinall 

microscope 

malgranda 

mikri* 

mono 

alone, single 

monoplane 

sola 

soli 

neo 

new 

neolithic 

nova 

novi 

palaeo 

old 

palaeology 

malnova 

oldi^ 

pan 

aU 

panchromatic 

tuta , 

toti 

poly 

many 

polygamous 

multa 

muld 

pseudo 

false 

pseudonym 

malvera 

falsi 

therm 

heat 

thermometer 

varma* 

varmi* 

derma 

skin 

dermatitis 

hauto* 

pelc 

hypno 

sleep 

hypnosis 

dormo 

dormio 

chron 

time 

chronometer 

tempo 

tempo 

chrom 

colour 

diromosome 

koloro 

kolore 

tele 

distance 

television 

malproksima 

distant! 

erg 

work 

allergic 

laboro 

labore 

demo 

people 

democracy 

popolo 

popule 

bio 

life 

biology 

vivo 

vivo 

physi 

nature 

physiology 

naturo 

nature 

krati 

government 

autocracy 

rego 

regiro 

kosmo 

world 

cosmopolitan 

mondo 


helio 

stm 

heliotropic 

suno* 


morph 

form 

morphology 

formo 


astr 

star 

astronomy 

stelo 

stele 

phon 

sound 

phonetics 

sono 

suone 

geo 

earth 

geology 

tero 

tere 

hydr 

water 

hydrodynamics 

akvo 

hidra 

anthrop 

man 

anthropology 

viro 

viro 

gyne 

woman 

gynaecology 

virino 

fema 

akoust 

hearing 

acoustics 

audi 

audi 

graph 

writing 

telegraph 

skribi 

skripte 

skop 

seeing 

telescope 

vidi 

vide 

kine 

moving 

kinetic 

movi 

mova 

ball 

throwing 

ballistics 

jeti 

lansa 

phob 

fearing 

xenophobia 

timi 

tima 

phil 

loving 

philately 

ami 

ama 

game 

marrying 

polygamy 

cdzigo^ 

mariteso 

pfaag 

eating 

phfl^cyte 

mangi 

mania 

mnemo 

remembermg mnemonic 

memori 

memora 


An analysis of the geographical distribution of toots derived firom 
sctentific and technical tenns, sudi as mier&- 
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metert manucopet cycbntyk, thermoplastutf wili oettainly lerveal wide 
unematkmal cunenqr of some Latin and Giedc roots of die same 
me a n i n g. This prompts the question: whidi should we prefer? If one 
enjoys mud) wider distribution than the other, we should generalty 
(kdde in its fevour; but if the difference is not great we might take 
into consideration odier criteria ai merit. For instance, the eadstence ci 
a Latin and a Greek root with the same meaning would enable us to 
avoid homopboDes. Thus the Latin syllable so/ is common to solar, 
solitary, solkude, and saistice. While there is no equally common Greek 
root to suggest the meaning of alone, there is the su^esdve heUo of 
heliograph, he&mt, perihelion, hdiotropism, and other technical words 
for the am. We can therefore keep sol for alone and take hdio for the 
am. Many Latin words which are international, at least in the European 
and American sense, have widdy divergent meanings in different 
countries. By substituting Greek for Latin we could avoid possible 
misunderstanding. For instance, the French word amsdenee is often 
equivalent to our word consciousness, and the German praises somebody 
for being consistent by applying the epithet honsequaU. Another 
oiteiian which m^t well influence our decision will come up £» 
discussion later on. We can also take into account the relative ease zoith 
which it is posable for people of differetU tongues to pronounce a Latin 
root or its Greek equivalent. 

The raw materiab of our lexicon wili be: (a) a dual battery of cos- 
mopolitan Latin and Gredc roots; (6) a list of the necessary items 
which make up an adequate vocabulary for mxhnary communication. 
We then have all the data fix>m whidi a representative body could 
prescribe the details of a satisfectory interlanguage. If ftee fiom gram- 
matical irrelevandes, people of moderate intelligence and a secondary 
sdiool education should able to read it with little previous instruc- 
tion and learn to write and speak it in for less time thim any ethnic lan- 
guage requires. Admittedly, die intervocabulary oudined above would 
be almost exdusivdy Western in origin. But we need not fear that our 
Eastern neighbours will reject it for that reason. The word-invasion of 
medidoe and engineering need not be a coroUaty of political oppres- 
sion and economic ex{dditation. Besides, Eu«^ can say to Q:^: I 
take your syntax, and you tate my teord. 

W(Ua>-BtX)NOMT 

The next question which arises is: what words ate essential? This is 
vrtiat C K. Ogden and Aiiss L. W. Lodcbart call the problem of loord- 
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econoHTj/. The eiquessitni word-econon^ may suggest two, if not thie^ 
quite different notimis to a person who meets it for the first time. One 
is ability to fiame dififeant statements, qtiesdons, or requests with the 
least number of different vocables. Another is ability to fiame the same 
utteranoe in the most compact fi)tm, i.e. with the least number of 
vocables, different or otherwise. Economy of the first sort implies a 
minimum vocabulary of essential words. Economy of the second calls 
for a large vocabuhuy of available words. Since it is not difficult to 
multiply words, the fimdamental problem of word economy from our 
viewpoint is bow to cut down those which areoiot essen^ for self- 
eaqwession. There remains a third and more primitive way in which 
economy may be achieved. We can save breath or space by contracting 
the volume of a word or word sequence, as in U.S.S.R. for Union of 
Socialist Soviet RepiAlics, or Gestapo for Geheime StaatspoUzei (Secret 
State Police). 

At first sight it may seem a hopeless task to construct a vocabulary 
that would cover all the essential needs of intercommunication, yet 
contain not more than, say, a thousand basic words. A modem news- 
paper assumes acquaintance with perhaps 20,000, and in the English 
section of a very humble English-French pocket dictionary some 
10,000 are listed. It requires no lengthy scratiny to discover that a 
large portion of the material is not essentiaL A rationally constrocted 
word list would discard many synonyms or near-synonyms, of which 
Anglo-American is chodt-fuU, e.g. little— small, big— large, b^in — 
commence. It need not toleram such fimctional overlapping^ as band- 
ribbon— strip. It would also steer dear of over-specialization by making 
one word do what in natural languages is often done by three or more. 
Thus the outer cover of the human body is called la peau in French, 
that of the otaosilapelure, and that of the sausage la cotte. Though less 
ffsddious than the French, we ourselves overburden the dictionary 
widi the cottesponding series skin— rind— jatdtet—ped. When we 
disringnish between thread— Hoino— cord— string— rope — toa we are 
merdy hetqung name upon name for what is ultimatdy a difference in 
size. 

Since our interlanguage pursues sttiedy utilitarian ends and seeks 
perfixtion in precision, it can do without some of the verbal gewgaws 
and fidderals of poetic and “cultured” speech. There is no need to 
incorporate a lai]^ number of words to e^qness subtleties of attitude. 
We could safely replace the existing plethora of vocables denoting 
a(^toval or disapproval by a bate handful of names. But rejection 
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of such would not keep os widiin the 1,000 wotd limit- We have 
to look elsewhere for hdp; and here we can apply with pn^ if we 
apply it with te m pe ra nce, the basic principle of Dalganu>*s Art of 
SynAols and Wilkins’ Reid Character. All European languages have 
words which embrace the manning of a group. Ihus the general term 
doOm (with the bedfellows vesture, garment, apparei, dress) includes 
two main classes: under dothes including vest, shirt, knickers, petticoat, 
and outer dothes including frock, skirt, trousers, coat. In the same way 
building covers school, theatre, prison, viUa, hospital, museum, and AitA 
or includes non-alcoholic and alcoholic, to the latter of which 

we assign mine, cider, beer, mhisfy, gin. 

A careful comparative investigation would probably reveal that 
modem English is &r better equipped with words of the food, drink, 
container, mstrument class than French or Spanish for instance. It is 
almost self-evident that classifying words of this sort must play an 
important part in the build-up of an economical vocabulary, bemuse 
they enable us to refer to a maximum number of different diings, 
operations, and properties with a minimum of separate names. In a 
given context or situation drink will usually deputize wdl enough for 
the more specific mine. It is also self-evident that there are limits to the 
use of master-key words, if we aim at excluding vagueness and ambi- 
guity. It is not enough to have a general word animal distinguishable 
as toild or domestic. In real life we need words for cat, com, d<^, horse, 
pig. So one important problem which confironts us is this: which 
animals, drinks, garments, etc., have claim to a place on a list of essential 
words? The answer is not quite simple. We would not hesitate to 
provide a special niche for zmne, cow, shoe’, but can we ignore dder, bull, 
or brassUrel Let us see how we can extricate ourselves finm the diffi- 
culty of having no such words. One way is to choose a more general 
mrm and leave the rest to the situation. Another is to extract a defini- 
tion or use a substitution by juggling with material already to hand. 
Thus we can define dder as a drink made from apples, a bull as the male 
cf the cow, and a brassitre as support for the breasts. 

At bottom wotd economy depends on judicious selection of general 
terms and descriptive periphrase for specific uses. With reference to 
what constitutes judicious selection we have to remember two things. 
Definition is ofbax cumbersome, and the aptitude for picking out 
features which make for identification in a given situation is the product 
of training In short, the difficulty of fishing out an appropriate defini- 
tion may be much greater than dw effi}rt of memorizing an extra word. 
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Tbetefine it is a doubtful advantage to cut out single namen fin tilings 
or processes to which we constantly refer. On the other hand, we can 
clearly dispense with sqiarate names for an immense number of things 
and processes to whidi we do not continually refer; and the process of 
definition, when context calls for doser definition, need not be as 
wordy as the idiom of English or other Aryan lai^gui^ often pre> 
scribes. Even within the fiamework of acceptable Anglo-American we 
can substitute applet-drink fin cider and breast-support for hrassiire 
without committing an ofifence against usage. Mal^ compounds of 
this sort is not the same as exaa definition, but definition need never 
be more festidious than context requires. From a purely pedantic 
point of view Um water might stand for the water we sprinkle on 
the soil for the benefit of lime trees, but it is precise enough in any real 
context in which it might occur. 

In general the combination of a generic name with another word as 
in Ume water sufihxs to specify a particular object or process in a way 
which is easy to recall because sufi^dently suggestive. Here English 
usi^ provides some instructive models. Ordinarily a hmse is a private 
residence, the sort of building to which we refer most often, but it is 
also the generic basis of alehouse, pk^house, greenhouse, poorhouse, bake- 
house. While it may be as difficult to construct a definition of a theatre 
as to kam a sqiarate word for it, it is not easier to learn a new word 
than to recall a compound as explicit as playhouse, in which both 
elements are items of an essential vocabulaty. Another model for the 
use of such generic words is the series handaear, footwear, nedaoear, 
headwear. Clearly, we could reduce the size of our essential vocabulary 
by adopting the principle of using such generic tetms as -house, -wear, 
-snort, -land, for other classes such as vessels, fabrics, fikanents. With 
each genetic term we could then leam sufficiently suggestive couplets 
such as postman, highland, or handwear for use when context calls for 
additional information. Economical compounding of this sort involves 
two principles. First, the components must be elements of the basic 
minimum of essential words. Second, the juxtaposition of parts must 
sufficiently indicate the meaning. We cannot let metaphor tove a free 
hand to prescribe such combinations as monikey nut, rubber neck, or 
wc^ bottom. 

How much Ecence we allow to metaphor in other directions is a 
matter of particular interest in relation to the merits and defects of 
Basic English. There is no hard-and-fiist line between metafffiorical 
usage as in elastic demand and generic names.such as elastic fat rubber’. 
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Aod yn cannot diminate the use of aaggesdve metiq^hocs wfaidi may 
point the way to unsuspected similarities. Ncme the less, we have to set 
some limit, and one is not hard to see. Our essential list should contain 
separate names fiw physica] and personal or social attributes with as 
litde obvious conneximi as the dtoi^t in dry goods and dry humour. 
If we prescribe the same word sharp for a tooth, for a twinge, for a 
temper, and a telling reply, we might as well rq>lace all names of 
qualities by two vocables respecdvely signifying general approval and 
disaiqnoval. In this field of word dioioe ^ apparent eocmomics of 
Basic Englisb, as of Chinese, may raise out hopes unduly. 

The dictionary of our ideal interlanguage would naturally list 
internationally current words such as cigarette^ coffee^ tram, bus, hotel, 
taxiypost, intematiorud, tobacco, soya, valuta. Fixation in print would 
have two advantages. It might discourage local differences of pronuncia- 
tion which lead to confusion between the Frendi word coco, variously 
used as a term of endearment, for coconut or for cocaine, and the 
Englisb word cocoa. It might also promote international acceptance of 
a single word for such world-wide commodities as petrol (&igl.), gas 
(Amer.), essence (French), Benzin (Germ, and Swed.). 

One important contributitm of Ogden’s Basic to dm problem 
word economy in a constructed langu^ is his treatment of the verb. 
The Basic equivalent of a verb is a general term {operator) and some 
qualifjdng word or expression. By combining the general notion of 
space change in go with another word or group of words we dispense 
with aU the various names now restricted to particular types of traits- 
port, e.g. vxdk — go on foot, ride go on a horse, oc go on a bicycle, 
ete. By the same method we avoid the use of different names for pai- 
ticolar manners of moving, e.g. rtm = go very fast, wander =s go from 
place to place without aim. We can also do widtout all causative- 
intransitive coiqtlets which signify producing or acquiring a condition, 
Iqr combming equivalents of make or get with one ci the bssic a^ecdves, 
e4(. mcrease — make or get bigger, clarify — snake or get clear, aeederate 
B make or get faster. By combining i6 fundamental verb subsdmtes 
{come, get, give, keep, let, make, put, seem, take, be, do, have, sc^, see, 
send) with otha essential items of die word list Basic English thus 
provides an adequa t e Ersatz fw 4,000 verbs in common use. 

Befixte C^den devised the basic method of En^Ubdi, pkmeers 

of language-planning had paid scant attention to the mininniin vocabo- 
laty required for effective communication. Consequently, the English 
pattern has stanulated as well as drcumscribed s ub se qu en t discussion. 
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Thoi^ it is desiiaUe to keep dowa the necessaty mmimiiin number 
of verbs by the same device, a constructed language could not advan- 
tageously incorporate equivalents of Ogden’s sbneen operators and use 
them in the same way. The word-economy of Basic is a word-economy 
that has to confinm with a standard acceptable to educated English- 
speaking people. Otherwise we should be at a loss to justify the inclu- 
sion of come in a sixteen-verb catalogue already equipped with go. 

due r^ard to the eomomies whidi ate possible if we combine 
go, make, get, or equivalent “operators” with other basic elements, it is 
difficult to recognize some Basic combinations suoh as go on, make up, 
get on as subspecies of single classes. In £fict, they ate idioms of standard 
Anglo-Ametican usi^. The beginner has to learn them as if they were 
sqiarate items in a list of verbs. 

This raises the possibility of including in our word list operators 
whidi have a wide range like make and get or give and take, but do not 
coindde with current Anglo-American usage. Some verb couplets are 
redundant because they eqiress different general relations to ffie same 
state or process. Thus to give life is to bear, to take life is to kin, to get 
/t/e is to be bom. So also to give instruction is to teach and to take (or get) 
instruction is to learn. To give credit is to lend and to get credit is to 
borroa. It is easy to see how we might make similar economies, if we 
had an everyday equivalent for the biological stimulus — response con- 
trast analogous to the acquisitive give— get. The word give suffidently 
covers the operation of stimulating, but Basic offers nothing which 
e^nesses to nuke ike response appropriate to implidt in the somewhat 
ardiaic heed. The addition of an operator with this iunctional value 
would explidtly dispense with the need for one member of such pairs 
as question — ansaer, information — interest, command— obedience, defeat 
—surrender, writing— reading, buy— sell. Thus to answer is to make the 
tespcmse appropriate to a question and to ob^ is to heed a command. 

Other possil^ties of wtnd economy in a constructed auxiliary are 
illustrated by the large number of grammatically inflated abstractions 
in our lasgmge. Since we do not need separate link-word forms for 
the directives efter and btfore, we do not need a sqrarate link-word 
wkiU corresponding to the directive during. Since we can speak of the 
dcve remarks for the remarks printed or written on the page, we 
Bhraild also be able to speak of the previous letter as the before letter 
without misgiving. Since some people discuss the B^ond, we might 
just as well call the s«9»e/ tile and the port the A^ore. In foa, every 
daective is the focus of a duster of diffisroit word-focms with the same 
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basic funcdon. In a language with rigid word order and empty words 
as sign-posts of the sentence lay-out, we could generalize without loss 
of darity a process which has already gone fiur in Axig^o-American and 
much farther in Chinese. 

Broadly speaking, for every one of our directives we can find an 
adverbial qu^er, an adjective, a norm, and often even a conjuncdon, 
with the same fundamental meaning. Eadi of these may itself be one 
of a duster of synonyms. It is merdy their different grammatical 
behaviour which prevents us from recognizing that senumtically they 
are comrades in arms. Why cannot a single word do all the work 
of aftety sinccy afterwardSy subsequent{ly)y succeed{jng)y sequely (rftermathy 
or of b^orcy pTeirious{)y)y preced(j»ig)y pasty history } We could then make 
about forty temporal, spatial, motor, instrumental and assodative 
directives do the job of about two hundred words and three or four 
times as many synonyms or near synonyms suffidendy distinguishable 
by context and situation alone. Pardy for this reason, and pardy be- 
cause thk dass of words covers all the territory of auxiliaries which 
express time and aspect (pp. 103-4), it might be an advantage to extend 
the range corresponding to the Basic English battery of direcdves by 
nrifllring morc refined disdncdons. Such distincdons may occur in one 
language, but be absent in another* For instance, a special word sym- 
bolizing physical contact is non-existent in Anglo-American, but exists 
in German and would deserve indusion in an improved set of direcdves. 
For generadons we have had chairs of comparadve philology, but 
invesdgadons dictated by an instrumental oudook axe as rare to-day as 
in Grimm’s dme. If it were not so we should now be able to specify 
what reladons and concepts tentadvely or fully expressed in this or 
that medium can justify their claim to a place on the essendal 

word list of a properly constructed language. 

Basic Fn glisb gives us another due to word-economy. As formal 
distin ction between noun and verb, when both stand for processes or 
states, is an uxmecessary complicadon, formal distincdon between noun 
and adjecdve is superfluous when both symbolize a property. If we can 
go out in the dark or the coldy we have no need of such distincdons as 
tDarm--roarmthy hot— heat, dry— dryness. If we can discuss the good, 
the beautifidy and the true, goodness, beauty, and truth are too much of a 
good thing. At the same dme, we need a consistent rule about fusion of 
sudi word-fi3xms. We cannot endorse such inamsistendes as exist in 
Ang^o-American. It may or nuiy not be importaat to distinguish 
tween good and good when we speak of the good, but if we 
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do w «« dwuM be eniided to ose ifo foielm for iMKlMnimw as wdl 
as for the undem mdmdueJs. The miseiy of aU esiMiiig s peec h b that 
tisefhl devices Kmam half-ezpkMted. Gr ammari a ns say that analogicBl 
eatension has not gone fir enou^. English has now a rinqde and 
highly legnlarized fleaional sy s tem, hot in hs linguistic eqnession of 
c on cept s and rdations it is as chaotic as any other language, 
Esperanto. This is vdiat foieignets mean vdien th^ say: Englidi is 
simple at the start, but, etc. 

While we can design a tanguage to achieve a high level of woid- 
eoononqr in Ogden’s sense, and therefore to lighten the load which the 
b^gimer has to catty, there is no reason for restricting the vocabulary 
of an Interlanguage constructed with diis end in view to the base 
miniimiin of words estoUial for Indd communication; and we have no 
need to eschide the possibility of ringing the changes on qmonyms 
which safeguard style against monotimy. We might well add to out 
inmrdicdonaiy an appendix containing a ramie vocabulary of compact 
alternatives. Even so, a mtadmum vocabulary of toots excluding dU 
strictly technical tema and laced nanus for local Migs or local mstitutumst 
need scatodiy exceed a total of three thousand. 

tNIERFHONEIlCS 

It would be easy to formulate the outstanding desiderata of an ideal 
language on the naive assumption that phonetic considerations are of 
prior inqxHtanoe; and it would not be difficult to give them practical 
expression. To begin with, we have to take stod: of the fict that tin 
consonant dusters (p. 214) so characteristic of the Aryan fimily ate 
almost or completdy absent in other languages, e.g. in Chinese, Japan- 
ese, Bantu, and in Polynesian dialects. So dusters of two or three 
consonams such as in bUnds, and, mote serious, quadruple combina- 
tions as mmustn’t, ate foreign to the ear and tongue of xnost peoples 
outside Emope, America, and India. Then again, few people have a 
range of eitha simple consonants or sinqde vowds as great as our own. 
A five-fold battery of vowels with values roughly like those c£ the 
Italian and Spanish a,e,t,o,f<,sufikes fin many speedh communities. 
Several of our ovm consonants are phonetic rarities, and many varieties 
of human speedi reject the voiedess series in fivour of the voioed, or 
vice versa. A battery of consonants with very wide current would not 
include mote than nine items— /,m,fi,r, togetiierwith a choice between 
the tades ptifftkySt and the series bydyVyg,». Even this would be a 
liberd allowanoe. The Jiqianese have no 4 
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A uaivefsal alph^>et of five vowels and of eigbt ot nine cmsraiants 
would allow fat betweeu 1,500 aod yooo pronouaoeable roots made 
vp of <q)ea sj^btes like tbe qrllables of Japanese, Bantu, and Pdy- 
nesian wotds. Supplemented with fiuty-five monosyllables and a 
lunited number of txisj^Ues, this would supply enou^ variety for a 
maximum vocabulary of sufficient size. The word material of a lang- 
uage constructed in accordance with this principle would be univer- 
sally, or weU-nig^ universally, pronounceable and recognizable without 
Bpe^ training of ear <» tongue. It would offer none of the difficulties 
with which the French nasal vowels, the En glish th and j sounds, or 
the German and Scots eh confront the begirmer. Against these ad- 
mitted merits we have to weigh the fitct that a language so designed 
from vriiole doth would perpetuate one of the greatest of all obstades 
to learning a new language. The b^iimer would have to wrestle with 
die total vt^amSiarity of its teord material. Each item of the vocabulary 
would be a froshload with no mnemonic associations to give it buoyancy. 

Grammar and memorization of the word-list are the two main 
difficulties of learning a new language, and the only way of reducing 
the second to negligible dimensions is to make each word the focus of 
a duster of fomiliar associations like the toot ul common to triegrapht 
telescope^ telepatl^. We have seen that scientific discovery is solving 
this problem fixr mankind by distributing an inietnational vocabulary 
of roots derived from Latin and Greek. Anything we can do to simplify 
the phonetic structure of a satisfoctory Interlanguage has to get ^ne 
witl^ that frameaork. The fiamework itself is exacting because Aryan 
languages in general ate rich in varied of simple consonants and of 
consonantal oomtunations-^Greek mote than most. Thus the greatest 
concession we can make to the phonetic ideal is to weigh the daims of 
equivalent Latin and Greek toots, with due r^ard to ease of pro- 
nunciation and recognition, when both enjoy international currency. 

While it would be fixdish to deny tbe difficulties of achieving a 
universal standard of pronunciation for an Intolanguage based cm 
Latm-Gredt word material, and thoefore on sounds and combinations 
of sounds alien to the speech habits of Africa and the Far East, it is 
possible to exaggerate titis disability. People who indulge in die widest 
luxury of laughing at the fineigner who says sfep instead of slip am- 
done equally striking differences between the vowel values of London 
and Limcashite, Aberdeen (Scotland) and Aberdeen (South Dakota). 
Alfhnim h oblitetation of the distinction between tbe p,t, k,/, and tbe 
btdtgivoesit* makes bonMphones of such couplets a8pip~,'>uk, mite— 
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ride, pbich—pbig, proof— prove, the fiux that veiy many Americans 
discard the voiceless in &vour of the voiced omsonants does not 
pievent British audiences fixnn flocking to gangster sound-films. 

Most of us are not trained phoneticians, and most people vnthout 
smne phonetic training are insensitive to comparatively crude distinc- 
tions, if interested in what the speaker is saying. Fastidious folk who 
foresee foarful misunderstandings because people of different nations 
will inevitably give sli^tly, or even sometimes crudely, different values 
to the same sound symbds may wdl reflect on the following remaiks 
of an English phonetician: 

A recent esqpeiiment proved that the sounds s^fy th are often indistin- 
guishable to listeners when broadcast in isolation by wireless trans- 
mission. Nevertheless^ despite this fact, listeners understand perfectly 
what is said. It follows, then, that up to a certain point, it is quite un- 
necessary to hear each and every sound that the speaker utters. We know 
that this is so from our experience in listening to speakers in large halls, 
or theatres. If we are at some distance from the speaker, we miss many 
of his sounds, but provided we get a certain number, or a certain per- 
centage of the whole, then we understand what he is saying. The point 
to remember is that ^ere is, or there would appear to be, in language an 
acoustic minimuBl necessary for intelligibility, and provided the listener 
gets this, it is all that he requires. The rest is superfluous. The speaker 
may utter it, but as frr as the listener is concerned, it is quite inunaterial 
to him whether he hears it or not. The more familiar we are with a 
language, the smaller is the fraction of its sounds, etc., that we require to 
catch in order to understand what is said. Much of the acoustic matter 
that is graphically represented in the written language is unnecessary for 
intelligibility, while, on the contrary, intelligibility requires that certain 
acoustic features of the language must be present in speech which have 
no representation whatever in the written language. Educated speech 
differs from uneducated speech mainly in providing a greater acoustic 

minimtifTi . 

(Lloyd James: Historical Introduction to French Phonetics.) 

Although the Greek range of consonants, and more especially its 
consonantal combinations, offers difficulties for most non-Aiyan- 
speaking peoples and for some people who speak Aryan languages, the 
vowel range of a Latin-Greek vocabulary is not a serious drawbadk. 
We need only five simple vowels and their derivative diphthongs. As 
Jespersen rightly remarks: **it is one of the beauties of an international 
language that it needs only five vowels, and ffierefore can allow a 
certain amount of liberty in pronouzicing these sounds without mid- 
understanding arising.” Whether different citizens of a socialist world- 
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order {nonounoe a as in die Bogjish word feUhert as in die Ftendi h, 
German Voter, or Danish far, is immaterial to easy oommomcadtm. 
In &ct, the deferences are not greater than between glass as people 
tespecdvely pronounce it in Dundee and Dordiester, or between jir/ in 
May&ir and Old Kent Road, and fin: less than between tomato as people 
severally pronounce it in Bosnm and Krmingjiam. 

We may take it for granted that die difiSculty which die Greek d sound 
presents to people oi many nations, the preference of Germans for 
voiceless and of Danes for voiced consonants, the partiality of the Scot 
and the Spaniard for a trilled r, and the reluctance of an F-n gHshman to 
pronounce r at all, will not prevent people of dilBferent speech com- 
munities feom using as an eluent and satisfectory medium of com- 
munication an Interianguage liable to get colour feom local sound. 
Indeed, we need not despair of the possil^ty of reaching a standard 
in the course of time. Mote and mote the infant discipline of phonetics, 
which has lately received a new impulse feom the needs of radio trans- 
mission and long-distance telephone conversation, will influence the 
practice of school instruction. In an international community with a 
single official medium of intercommunication the radio and tiie talkie 
will daily tune the ear to a single speech pattern. We have no reason to 
fear that discourse through a constructed Interianguage will involve 
greata difficulties than English conversation between a French Cana- 
dian and a South Afeican Boer, a Maori and a New Zealander of Scots 
parentage, a Hindu Congress member and a Bantu trade union leader 
feom Johannesbuig, or Winston Spencer Churchill and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

INTERIANGUAGE LEARNING WITHOUT TEARS 

We may now sum up the outstanding features of a constructed 
language designed with due regard to criticisms provoked by a suc- 
cession of earlier projects and to the efforts of those who aim at adapting 
F.ngli«h to international use. 

(i) It would be essentially an isolating language. The beginner 
would not have ti> plod through a maze of useless and irr^ular flexions 
common to Aryan languages such as French or Spanish, German or 
Russian. With the possible exception of a plural terminal, it would 
have no flexional modifications of word-form. Apart feom a few simple 
rules fi» the use of operators like our words mahanAget, fiirmation of 
cmnpounds like tooOi brush, and insertion of empty words like <7^ to 
show up the lay-out of the sentence, its rules of grammar would be 
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roles of word-order. These would be as omfiitm and as few as possible. 
In short, die granunar of the language could be set fecth fidljr with 
examples in half a dozen pages of print. 

(ii) It would be essentially a language with Larin-Gtedc wend 
matoial, so diosen that the beginner could associate items of the bam 
word-list with syllables of intematioaally current words. 

(iii) It would have word-economy at least as great as that of Bask 
English. That is to say, the entire list of words essential fer ordinary 
discussion, news, and sdf-ezptession (not counting conqioundp 
fermations, words common to the popular talk of the East as w^ as to 
the West, and the specialized vocabulary of the icientist and technician) 
might be not mote than a tiiousand, and could be printed on one 
sheet of paper. 

(iv) It would have regular spelling based on the diaracters of the 
Latin alphabet. Having the limited range of simple vowds, it would 
call for no diacritic marks (like the Esperanto ^ or French, ' and '') 
which reduce the speed of writing and add to the cost of printing. 

(v) Because of its great word-economy it could be easily equipped 
with the type of simplified tdphabetic shorthand embodied in R. Dutton’s 
ingenious system of Speedwords. 

Grammatically such a language would be much simpler than Espe- 
raniOi and some other pioneer efforts, though not mudi simpler t^ 
Novial (if we exclude Jespersen’s elaborate machinery of word ddiva- 
tionl). Its syntax would be decidedly simpler than that of Anglo- 
American, because shedding of flexions and levelling of the few sur- 
viving ones has not been accompanied by a proportionate simplification 
and standardization of word-order. Its word material wotild be far more 
international than that of any hitherto constructed language. Unlike 
Esperanto, Interlingua, Novial, etc., it would annex Greek roots wbidi 
are in general circulation wherever scientific discovery is changing 
human habits. It would be more tmiversal titan Basic English because it 
would be free fiom Teutonic roots. Like Bask English it would not be 
encumbered witii hundreds of redundant verbs, and the task of learning 
would not be made unnecessarily difficult by the fentastic insularities 
of En g lish) or French spelling. Because the word material would be 
transparent it would be easy to memorize. Each item would be a peg 
for attaching rekvant semantic associatians. 

A >»ngiMge purged of irregidw spdling, irregular and irrdevant 
grammar, unusual word collocations 0.e. idkms), and redundant word- 
forms would take its place unobtrusively in a programme of general 
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dbmentaiy instruction in semantics and etymology. Learning it would 
be iftaming to associate roots common to difiSaxot words and to gain 
fedlity in the art of definition. Profideiu^ would thus come widt 
litde effort in a fiaction of the time now devoted to die 
teadhing of findgn languages. Since its adoptum presuf^ioses a stable, 
supra-nadonal organization in wbidi diildien and adults ate 
coUabotating with a hitherto unknown intensity of interest and effort, 
the glittiate of school tuidon would be very dil&ient fiom diat of the 
French class in an American or the Ladn dass in a Scottish high schooL 
Progress in the world’s first true Interlingua would be a passport to a 
wider intemadonal culture made actually or psychotogically ubiquitous 
by broadcasting, the modem dnema, and air-travd. 

Of itself, no such change can brii^ the age-long calamity of war to 
an end; and it is a dangerous error to conceive that it can do so. We 
cannot hope to reach a remedy for the language obstades to intetna- 
donal co-operadon on a demoocadc footing, while predatory finance 
capital, intrigues of armament manufacturers, and the vested interest of 
a tender class in the misery of colonial peoples continue to sdfle the 
impulse to a world-wide enterprise for the common wealth of mankind. 
No lan g ua ge reform can abolish war, while sodal agendes &r more 
powerful than mere linguisdc misunderstandings furnish fiesh occasion 
for it. What intelligent language planning can do is to forge a new 
instrument fi>r human collaboradon on a planetary scale, when social 
insdtudons propidous to intemadonal strife no longer thwart the 
oonstrucdve task of planning health, leisure, and plenty for alL 
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OSB OF ROMANCE AND TBDTONIC WORD LISTS 

The number of items in the ensuing word lists exceeds the minimm 
teqtdiements of die beginoer in search of a battery adequate for self- 
expression. Th^ contain assortments of common nouns to meet 
MSmduei requirements, such as those of the traveller or of the 
motorist, tog^er with many useful English words which ^lart 
reecgmzable roots with their foreign equivalents. The items in the 
English column of the Romance and Teutonic word lists do not tally 
throughout. One reason for discrepancies is the advisability of learning 
Teutonic words together with English words of Teutonic origin and 
Romanoe words together with English words of Ladn origin. 

The verb lists do not follow this plan consistend^. The reason 
this is that the meaning of an English verb of Latin origin is osua% 
more sharply defined than that of its Teutonic twin. For many common 
English verbs less usual but more explicit (see p. 39) synonyms appear 
in the column at the extreme left. English verb forms printed in 
italics correspond to Romance or Teutonic verbs of the intransMoe 
or refkxioe type. In the Teutonic word list German verbs printed in 
italics take foe dative case. For a reason e:q>lained on p. 31, the verb 
lists contain few items which signify acquiring or cotif erring a quality 
listed as an adjectioe. For instance, we do not need a transitive or in- 
transitive equivalent for unden. To widen means to make wide (trans.) 
or to become wide (inttans.). We can use French or Spanish, German 
or Swedish equivalents of nudte and become with an adjective in foe 
same way. 

The reader vfoo turns to these lists for case material illnsttating 
family likeness or laws of sound shift should remember that foe words 
listed ate nearly always foe ones in common use. By choosing highbrow, 
pedantic and somewhat archaic synonyms or near synonyms, it would 
be easy to construa lists giving a much more impressive pictuie 
genetic relationship 
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I. TEUTONIC WORD LIST 
t. NOUNS 


(m) CLIMATE AND SCENERV 


ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH* 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

air 

iuft 

Luft 

lucht 

die Luft 

bank (river 

strand 

Bred 

oever 

das Ufer 

bay 

vik 

Bugt 

baai 

die Budit 

beach 

strand 

Strand 

strand (n> 

der Strand 

bush 

buske 

Busk 

struik 

das GebUsch 

cloud 

moln (n) 

Sky 

wolk 

die Wolke 

coast 

kust 

Kyst 

kust* 

die KUste 

country (not 
town) 

land (n) 

Land (n) 

platteland (n; 

das Land 

current 

strfim 

Strom 

stroom 

die StrOmung 

darkness 

mdrker (n; 

Merke (n 

duistemis 

die Dunkelhei 

dew 

dagg 

Dug 

dauw 

der Tau 

dust 

damm (n) 

St 0 v (n: 

stof (n) 

der Staub 

earth 

lord 

lord 

aarde 

die Erde 

east 

Oste 

0st 

oosten (n; 

der Osten 

field 

^t 

Mark 

veld (n) 

das Feld 

foam 

skum (n* 

Skum (n 

schuim (n) 

der Schaum 

fog 

dimma 

Taage 

mist 

der Nebel 

forest 

skog 

Skov 

bosch (n' 

der Wald 

frost 

frost 

Frost 

vorst 

der Frost 

grass 

gra8(n) 

** Graes (n 

gras (n) 

das Gras 

hail 

hagel (n) 

Hagl 

hagel 

der Hagel 

hay 

hd(n) 

Ho (n) 

hooi (n 

das Heu 

heath 

bed 

Hede 

heide 

die Heide 

high tide 

flod 

Flod 

vloed 

die Flut 

hiU 

kuUe 

Bakke 

heuve 

der HUgel 

ice 

is 

Is 

ijs (n) 

das Eis 

{aland 

b 

0 

eiland (n) 

die Insel 

lake 

sJO 

So 

meer (n) 

der See 

light 

IJus (n) 

Ly8(n) 

licht (n) 

das Lichr 

lightning 

blixT 

Lyn (n' 

bliksem 

der Blitz 

low tide 

ebb 

Ebbe 

eb 

die Ebbe 

meadow 

flng 

Eng 

weide 

die Wiese 

moon 

m&ne 

Maane 

mnnn 

der Mond 

mountain 

bcrg(n; 

Bjerg (n) 

berg 

der Berg 

mud 

mudder (n), dy Dynd (n) 

slijk (n) 

der Schlamn 

nature 

natur 

Natur 

natuur 

die Natur 

north 

norr 

Nord 

noorden (n) 

der Norden 

peninsula 

halvb 

Halvo 

schieieiland(n) 

die Halbinse) 

plain 

slfltt 

Slette 

vlakte 

die Ebene 

pond 

d<»fnnrt 

Dam 

vijver 

der Teicb 

rain 

regn (n) 

Regn 

regen 

der Regen 

rainbow 

legnbftge 

Regnbue 

regenboog 

der Regen- 
bogen 

rivei 

fiod 

Flod 

rivier 

der Huss 


* The Danes use now small letters for the initials of their nouns. 
Danish a is represented throughout by ae. 
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BNGUSH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

rock 

klippa 

Klippe 

rots 

sand 

sand 

Sand(n) 

zand (n) 

sea 

bav(n) 

Hav(n) 

zee 

shadow, shade 

skugga 

Skygge 

schaduw 

sky 

himiTMfct 

Himmel 

lucht 

snow 

snO 

Sne 

sneeuw 

south 

sOder 

Syd 

zuiden (n) 

spring (water) 

kflUa 

Kilde 

bron 

star 

stjgroB 

Stjeme 

ster 

storm 

storm 

Storm 

storm 

stream 

bflck 

Baek 

beek 

sun 

sol 

Sol 

zon 

chaw 

tOvfider (n) 

Tevejr (n) 

dooi 

thunder 


Torden 

donder 

valley 

dal 

Dai 

dal (n) 

view 

utsikt 

Udsigt 

uitzicht (n) 

water 

vatten (n) 

Vand (n) 

water (n) 

fresh water 

sOtvacten (n) 

Ferskvand (n) 

zoet water (n) 

salt water 

saltvatten (n) 

Saltvand (n) 

zout water (n) 

waterfall 

Vattenfall (n^ 

Vandfiedd (n) 

waterval 

wave 

bOlja 

Beige 

golf 

weather 

vader (n 

Vejr(n 

weer (n) 

west 

vaster 

Vest 

westen (n) 

wind 

vind 

Vind 

wind 

world 

varld 

Verden 

wereld 


(b) HUMAN BODY 

arm 

arm 

Arm 

arm 

back 

rygg 

Ryg 

rug 

beard 

8kagg(n^ 

Skaeg Cn) 

baard 

belly 

buk 

Bug 

buik 

bladder 

biasa 

Blaere 

blaas 

blood 

blod(n 

Blod (n) 

bloed (n) 

body 

kropp 

Legeme (n) 

UchaamCni 

bone 

ben(n) 

Knokkel 

been (n) 

brain 

hiams 

Hjeme 

hersenen (pi.) 

breath 

anda 

Aande 

adem 

calf 

vad 

Laeg 

kuit 

cheek 

kind 

Kind 

wang 

chest 

brOst (n) 

Bryst (n. 

boist 

chin 

haka 


kin 

cold 

l^rkylning 

Forkelelsc 

verkoudheid 

cough 

hosta 

Hoste 

hoest 

ear 

bra(n' 

0re(n 

OQr(n) 

elbow 

armbage 

Albue 

elleboog 

eyt 

dga(n) 

0je (n) 

oog(n) 

eyebrow 

bgonbryn (n) 

0jenbryn (n) 

wenkbrauw 

eyelid 

OgonlockCn 

0jenlaag (n) 

ooglid (n) 

faoe 

snsikteCn) 

Aniigt(ii^ 

geasicbt (|i) 


517 

GKRMAM 
derFelsen 
der Sand 
die See 
das Meer 
der SchatteD 
der Himxnel 
der Sdmee 
der Sttden 
die Quelle 
der Stem 
der Sturm 
der Bach 
die Sonne 
das Tauwetter 
der Donner 
dasTal 
die Aussicht 
das Wasser 
das Sosswasser 
das Salzwasser 
der Wasserfall 
die Welle 
das Wetter 
der Westen 
der Wind 
die Welt 


der Arm 
der Rttcken 
der Bart 
der Bauch 
die Blase 
das Blut 
der KOrper 
der Rnochen 
das Gehim 
der Atem 
die Wade 
die Wange 
die Brust 
das Kinn 
die Erkaltung 
der Husten 
das Ohr 
der Ellbogen 
das Auge 
die Augen- 
braue 

das Augenlid 
dasGesicbt 
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ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

fever 

feber 

Feber 

koorts 

daa Fieber 

finger 

finger (n) 

Finger 

vinger 

der Finger 

fiesh 

kOtt(n) 

Ked (n) 

vlemG]i(n) 

dasFleiscb 

foot 

ibt 

Fod . 

voet 

der Fuss 

forehead 

panna 

Pande 

voorhoofd (n) 

die Stim 

gums 

tandkOtt (n) 

Tandknd(n) 

tandvleesdi (n) das Zahnfleisch 

hair 

hftr(n) 

Haar (n) 

haar (n) 

das Haar 

hand 

hand 

Haand 

hand 

die Hand 

head 

huvud (n) 

Hoved (n) 

hoofd (n) 

der Kopf 

headadie 

huvudvfirk 

Hovedpine 

hoofdpijn 

die Kopf- 
sdimerzen 
(pl.) 

heart 

hj&rte (n) 

Hjerte (n) 

hartXfi) 

das Herz 

hed 

hftl 

Hael 

hiel 

die Ferse 

hip 

hfift 

Hofie 

heup 

die Hufte 

intestines 

inllvor (pi.) 

Involde (pi.) 

ingewanden 

(pL) 

die Einge- 
weide (pl.) 

jaw 

kake 

Kaebe 

kaak 

der Kiefer 

kidney 

njure 

N3rre 

nier 

die Niere 

knee 

kna(n) 

Kj!iae(n) 

knie 

das Knie 

leg 

ben (n) 

Ben (a) 

been(n) 

das Bein 

lip 

i»pp 

Laebe 

lip 

die Lippe 

liver 

lever 

Lever 

lever 

die Leber 

lung 

lunga 

Lunge 

long 

die Lunge 

moustache 

mustascb 

Ovenkaeg (n) 

snor 

der Sdinurr* 
bart 

mouth 

mun 

Mund 

mond 

der Mund 

musde 

muskel 

Muskel 

spier 

der Muskel 

nail 

nagel 

Negl 

nagd 

der Nagel 

nedc 

hals 

Hals 

nek 

der Hals 

nerve 

nerv 

Nerve 

zenuw 

der Nerv 

nose 

nftsa 

Naese 

neua 

die Nase 

pain 

smftrta 

Smerte 

pijn 

der Schmer? 

rib 

tevbenCn) 

RibbenCn* 

rib 

die Rippe 

shoulder 

skuldra 

Skulder 

schouder 

die Sdiulter 

skin 

skinnCn) 

Skind (n) 

huid 

die Haul 

sole 

fotsula 

Fodsaal 

voetaool 

die Fussohle 

spine 

ryggrad 

Rygrad 

ruggegraat 

das Rttckgrai 

stomaefa 

mage 

Mave 

maag 

der Magen 

tear 

tAr 

Taare 

traan 

dieTrftoe 

fhtgli 

IIr(n) 

Laar (n) 

dij 

der Schenkei 

throat (hitemal) 

ttrupe 

Strube 

keel 

der Hals 
dieKehle 

^hiimh 

cumme 

Tommelfinger duim 

der Daumen 

toe 

tA 

Taa 

teen 

die Zehe 

tongue 


Tunge 

tong 

die Zunge 

tooth 

land 

Tand 

tand 

der Zahn 

toodiaciie 

tandvArk 

Tandpine 

kieq;din 

dieZahn- 

achmerzen 

(plj 

die Wunde 

wound 

•Ar(n) 

Saar (a) 

wood 
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wrist 

handle*^ 

Haandied(s) pols 

(c) ANIMALS 

das Hand- 
gelenk 


diur (n) 

Dyr(ii) 

dier (nl 

das Tier 

ant 

myia 

Myre 

mier 

die Ameise 

badger 

gravling 

GnMVling 

das 

der Dadis 

bai 

fladetmus 

Flagermus 

vleemmis 

die Fledermaus 

beak 

nabb 

Naeb (n) 

snavel 

der Schnabel 

bear 

b|brn 

Bjem 

beer 

der HAr 

bee 

bi(n) 

Bi 

bii 

die Biene 

beetle 

skalbagge 

Bille 

cor 

der Kfifer 

bird 

fkgel 

Fugl 

vogel 

der Vogel 

blackbird 

koltrasi 

Solsort 

merel 

die Amsel 

bull 

tjur 

Tyr 

stier 

der Stier 
der Bulle 

butterfly 

narD 

Sommerfiig) 

vHnder 

der Schmetter- 
ling 

das Kalb 

calf 

kalv 

Kalv 

kalf (tO 

carp 

karp 

Karpc 

karper 

der Karpfen 

cat 

katt 

Kat 

kat 

die Katze 

caterpillar 

larr 

Kaalorm 

raps 

die Raupe 

claw 

klo 

Klo 

klauw 

die Klaue 

cock 

tupp 

Hane 

haan 

der Hahn 

cod 

torsk 

Torak 

kabeljauw 

der Kabeljau 

cow 

ko 

Ko 

koe 

dieKuh 

crab 

krabba 

Krabbe 

krab 

die Krabbe 

crayfiih 

krafta 

Krebs 

kreeft 

der Krebs 

crow 

kraka 

Krage 

kraai 

die KrAhe 

cuckoo 

gOk 

Gog 

koekoek 

der Kuckuck 

dog 

hund 

Hund 

bond 

der Hund 

donkey 


Aesel 

ezel 

der Esel 

duck 

anka 

And 

eend 

dieEnte 

eagle 

Om 

0 m 

arend 

der Adler 

eel 

ai 

Aal 

aal 

der Aal 

feather 

fjader 

Fjer 

veer 

die Feder 

fin 

fena 

Finne 

7 in 

die Flosse 

fish 

fisk 

Fisk 

viscb 

der Fiscb 

flea 

loppa 

Loppe 

7I00 

der Floh 

fly 

fluga 

Flue 

vlieg 

die Fliege 

foot 

rav 

Raev 

VOS 

der Fuchs 

frog 

gxoda 

Fte 

kikvorscb 

der Frosch 

fur 

pals 

Pels 

pels 

derPelz 

gill 

g&l 

GaeUe 

kieuw 

die Kieme 

gnat 

mygga 

Myg 

mug 

die Mlicke 

goat 

get 

Ged 

geit 

dieZiege 

goose 


Gaas 

gans 

die Gans 

giasshoppe 

grashoppS 

Graeshoppe 

sprinkhaan 

der 

Giashflpfef 

hare 

bare 

Hate 


der Hase 

ben 

bAna 

Hene 

kip 

hen 

das Huhn 
dieHenne 
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heron 

hflger 

Heire 

reiger 

derReiher 

herring 

siU 

Slid 

haring 

der Htting 

hoof 

hov 

Hof 

hoef 

der Huf 

horn 

hom(n) 

Hbm(n) 

hoom 

das Horn 

horse 

h&st 

Hest 

paard (n) 

dasPferd 

lamb 

lamm(n) 

Lam(n) 

lam(n) 

Haa TuTtiWi 

lion 

lqon(n) 

Love 

leeuw 

der LOwe 

lobster 


Hummer 

■ - 

fxeett 

der Hummer 

louse 

lus 

Lus 

luis 

die Laus 

mackerel 

makrill 

Makrel 

makred 

dieMakrde 

mole 

muUimd 

Muldvarp 

md 

der Maulwurf 

monkey 

apa 

Abe 

aap 

der Affe 

moth 

nattQfiril 

Mol(n) 

mot 

dieMotte 

mouse 

mus 

Mus 

muis-* 

dicMaus 

owl 

uggla 

Ugle 

uil 

die Eule 

OK 

Qxe 

Okse 

08 

der Ochs 

oyster 

ostron (n) 

0sters 

oester 

die Auster 

parrot 

papegoja 

Papegoje 

papegaai 

der Papagei 

partridge 

rapphOna 

Agarhone 

patrijs 

das Rebhuhn 

paw 

tass 

Pote 

poot 

die Pfote 

pig 

svin (n) 

Svin(n) 

varken(n) 

das Sdiwein 

pigeon 

duva 

Due 

duif 

die Taube 

pike 

gfidda 

Gedde 

snoek 

der Hecht 

plaice 

flundra 

Rodspaette 

schol 

die SchoUe 

rabbit 

knnin 

Kanin 

konijn (n) 

Kaninchen 

rat 

rAtta 

Rotte 

rat 

dieRatte 

yalmnn 

lax 

Laks 

ynim 

der Lachs 

scale 

fj&U(n> 

Skael(n) 

schub 

die Schuppe 

seaguU 

m&s 

Maage 

meeuw 

die MOwe 

seal 

sfil 

Sael 

zeehond 

der Seehund 

shark 

haj 

Haj 

haai 

der Hai 

sheep 

f&r(n) 

Faar (n) 

schaap (n) 

das Sdiaf 

snail 

snigel 

Sncgl 

slak 

die Schnecke 

snake 

orm 

Slange 

slang 

die Schlange 

sole 

sjOtunga 

Tunge 

tong 

die Seezunge 

sparrow 

sparv 

SpUTF 

musch 

der Sperling 

spider 

spindel 

Edderkop 

spin 

die Spinne 

starling 

stare 

Staer 

qpreeuw 

der Star 

stork 

stork 

Stork 

ooievaar 

der Storch 

swallow 

svala 

Svale 

zwaluw 

die Schwalbe 

tall 

svans 

Hale 

staart 

der Schwanz 

toad 

padda 

Tudse 

pad 

die Krbte 

trout 

forell 

Ford 

forel 

die Forelle 

turkey 

kalkon 

Kalkun 

kalkoen 

der Truthahn 

wasp 

geting 

Hveps 

wesp 

die Wespe 

weasel 

vessla 

Vaesd 

wessel 

das Wiese! 

whale 

vaifisk 

Hval 

walvisch 

der Walfisch 

wing 

vinge 

Vinge 

vleugel 

der FlOgel 

wolf 

vaig 

UlF 

wolf 

der Wolf 

wonn 

mask 

Orm 

worm 

der Wurm 
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(d) FRUIT AND TREES 


apple 

apple (n) 

Aeble Cn) 

appel 

der Apfel 

apple-tiee 

appletrad (n) 

Aebletrae (n^ 

appelboom 

der Apfdbaum 

apricot 

aprikos 

Abrikos 

abrikoos 

die Aprikose 

ash 

ask 

Ask 

esch 

die Esche 

bark 

bark 

Bark 

schors 

die Rinde 

beech 

bok 

Beg 

beuk 

die Buche 

berry 

bar(n) 

Baer (n) 

bes 

die Beere 

birdb 

bjdrk 

Birk 

berk 

die Birke 

bladcberry 

bjbmbar (n) 

Brombaer (n) 

braam 

die Brombeere 

branch 

gren 

Gren 

tak 

der Ast 

cherry 

kbrsbar (n) 

Kirsebaer (n) 

kers 

die Kirsdie 

chestnut 

kastanje 

Kastanie 

kastanje 

die Kastanie 

currant 

vinbar (n) 

Ribs (n) 

aalbes 

die Johannis- 





beere 

elm 

aim 

Elm 

olm 

die Ulme 

fig 

fikon (n 

Figen 

vijg 

die Feige 

fir 

gran 

Gran 

den 

die Tanne 

fruit 

fnikt 

Frugt 

vrucht 

die Frucht 

gooseberry 

krusbar (n) 

Stikkelsbaer 

kruisbes 

die Stachel- 



(n) 


beere 

grapes 

vindruvB 

Vindrue 

druif 

die Traube 

hazdbui 

hasselnOt 

Hasselned 

hazelnoot 

die Haselnuss 

kernel 

kama 

Kaerne 

pit 

der Kem 

larch 

larktrad (n) 

Laerk 

lariks 

die Lflrche 

leaf 

blad (n) 

Blad (n) 

blad (n) 

das Blatt 

lemon 

citron 

Citron 

Citroen 

die Zitrone 

lime-tree 

lind 

Lind 

Unde 

die Linde 

oak 

ek 

Eg 

eik 

die Eiche 

orange 

apelsin 

Appelsin 

sinaasappel 

die Orange 





die Apfelsine 

peach 

persika 

Fersken 

perzik 

der Pfirsich 

pear 

paron (n'» 

Paere 

peer 

die Bime 

pine 

tall 

Fyr 

pijnboom 

die Kiefer 

pine-apple 

anannn 

Ananas 

annnns 

die Ananas 

plum 

plommon (n) 

Blomme 

pruim 

die Pflaume 

poplar 

poppel 

Poppel 

populier 

die Pappel 

raspberry 

ballon (n 

Hindbaer (n) 

framboos 

die Himbeere 

root 

rot 

Rod 

wortel 

die Wurzel 

strawberry 

iordgubbe 

Jordbaer (n) 

aardbei 

dieErdbeere 

tree 

trad(n) 

Trae (n) 

boom 

der Baum 

tree-trunk 

stam 

Stamme 

stam 

der Stamm 

vine 

vinstock 

Vinstok 

wijnstok 

der Weinstock 

walnut 

valnOt 

Valnod 

walnoot 

die Walnuss 

willow 

pil 

PD 

wilg 

die Weide 


(e) CEREALS AND VEGETABLES 


asparagus 

sparris 

Asparges 

asperge 

der Sparge) 

barley 

kom (n) 

Byg 

gerst 

dieGerste 


R* 
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bean 

bbna 

Bonne 


dieBohne 

brussela aprouti bryaaelkAl 

Rosenkaal 

fousselsch 

spruitje 

der Roseukohl 

cabbife 

kil 

Kaal 

kool 

derKohl 

carrot 

mom 

Gulerod 

peen 

dieKarotte 

cauliBovm 

blomkAl 

ftlrfwnlMipl 

bloemkool 

der Blumen- 
kohl 

cucumber 

gurka 

Agude 

komkommer 

dIeOurke 

garlic 

▼itlSk 

Hvidlog (n) 

knofiook en) 

der Knoblaudb 

hme-iadifb 

pepparrot 

Pd^errod 

mierikswortel 

derMeerret- 

tich 

lentS 

lins 

Linse 

linze 

die Linse 

lettuce 


Salat 

ala 

der Kopfsalat 

mint 

mynta 

Mynte 

kruige^nunt 

dieMinze 

mushroom 

svamp 

Svamp 

paddestod 

der Pilz 

oats 

havre 

Havre 

haver 

der Hafer 

onion 

15k 

L 0 g(n) 

ui 

die Zwiebd 

parsley 

persilja 

Persille 

peterselie 

die Petersilie 

pea 

flrta 

Aert 

erwt 

die Brbse 

potato 

potatis 

KartoSel 

aardappd 

dieKartofiel 

radish 

rfldisa 

Radiae 

radiis 

das Radieschen 

rice 

risCn) 

Ris 

riist 

der Reis 

rye 

rAg 

Rug 

rogge 

der Roggen 

spinach 

spenat 

Spinat 

spinazie 

der Spinat 

stalk 

stj&lk 

Stilk 

Stengel 

sted 

der Stengd 
der Slid 

turnip 

rovB 

Roe 

Imol 

die Robe 

wheat 

vete (n) 

Hvede tarwe 

CO MATERIALS 

der Weizen 

alkqr 

iegering 

Legering 

allooi en) 

die Legierung 

brass 

massing 

Messing (n) 

geelkoper<n) 

das Messing 

bride 

tegelsten 

Mursten 

baksteen 

der Ziegelstein 

cement 

cement (n) 

Cement 

cement en) 

der Zement 

rtinllr 

krita~ 

KridtCn) 

krijt en) 

die Kreide 

day 

lera 

Ler(n) 

klei 

der Lehm 
der Ton 

coal 

kolCn; 

Kul(n) 


dieKohle 

concrete 

betong 

Beton 

beton 

der Beton 

copper 

koppar 

Kobber (n) 

koperen) 

das Kupfer 

glas(n) 

GlasCn) 

dasen) 

dasGlas 

gold 

gulden) 

Gulden) 

goud en) 

das Gold 

iron 

jAmCn) 

Jem(n) 

iizer en) 

das Risen 

lead 

bly (n) 

Blyen) 

looden) 

das Blei 

leather 

Iflder (n) 

Laeder en) 

leer (n) 

das Leder 

lime 

kalk 

Kalk 

kalk 

der Kalk 

marble 

marmot 

Marmor (d) 

manner (n) 

der Marmot 

mercury 

kvicksihrer (n) Kviksehr (n) 

kwikzilver en) 

das Queck- 
silber 

metal 

nwoll 

Metal (n) 
Gummi 

metaaien) 

dasMctaU 

rubber 

gmmniCn} 

rubber (n) 

der Qiimms 
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silver 

silver (n) 

Selv (n) 

zilver (n) 

das Siiber 

sted 

stAKn) 

Staal(n) 

staalCn) 

der Stahl 

stone 

sten 

Sten 

Steen 

der Stein 

tar 

tjara 

Tjaere 

teer (n) 

der Teer 

tin 

tenn(n) 

Tin(n) 

tin(n) 

das Zinn 

wood 

tra(n) 

Trae (n) hout (n) 

(g) BUILDINGS 

das Holz 

bam 

lada 

Lade 

sdiuur 

dieScheone 

barracks 

kasem 

Kaseme 

kazeme 

die Kaseme 

bridge 

bio 

Bro 

brug 

die BrUcke 

building 

byggnad 

Bygning 

gebouw (n) 

das GebAude 

castle 

slott (n) 

Slot (n) 

slot (n) 
kasteel (n) 

das Schloss 

cathedral 

katedral 

Katedral 

kathedr^l 

der Dom 

cemetery 

kyrkogftrd 

Kirkegaard 

kerkhof (n) 

der Friedhof 

dmrch 

kyrka 

Kirke 

kerk 

die Kircfae 

dnema 

biograf 

Biograf 

bioscoop 

das Kino 

consulate 

konsulat (n) 

Konsulat (n) 

consulaat (n) 

das Konsulat 

factory 

febrik 

Fabrik 

fabriek 

die Fabrik 

^urm 

bondgArd 

Bondegaard 

boerderi) 

der Bauemhof 

fountain 

brunn 

Brond 

fontein 

der Brunnen 

hospital 

sjukhus (n) 

Hospital (n) 

ziekenhuis (n) 

das Kranken- 
haus 

but 

hydda 

Hyttc 

hut 

die HUtte 

inn 

vArdshus (n) 

Kro 

herberg 

das Wirtshaus 

lane (town) 

grand 

Straede (n) 

steeg 

die Gasse 

legation 

legation 

Legation 

legatie 

die Oesandt- 
schaft 

library 

bibliotek (n) 

Bibliotek 

bibliotheek 

die Bibliothek 

market 


Torv (n) 

markt 

der Markt 

monument 

minnesv Ard Monument (n) gedenkteeken 

monument (n) (n) 

Hfliy Denkmal 

path (country) 

stig 

Sti 

pad (n) 

derPfad 

pavement (side- 
walk) 

trottoar 

Fortov (n) 

trottoir (n) 

derBttrgersteig 
das Trottoir 

polioe-station 

polisstataon 

Politistation 

politiebuzeau 

(n) 

die Poiizei- 
wache 

port 

hatnn 

Havn 

haven 

der Hafen 

prison 

fangel8e(n) 

Faengsel (ni 

gevangenis 

das GefAngnis 

public conve- 
nience 

toalett 

Toilet (n) 

toilet (n) 

der Abort 

road (highway) 

iandsvig 

Landeve. 

landweg 

dieLandstrasae 

school 

skola 

Skole 

school 

dieSchule 

square 

torg (n) 

Plads 

plein (n) 

der Platz 

street 

gata 

Grade 

straat 

die Strasse 

suburb 

fOrstad 

Forstad 

voorstad 

die Vorstadt 

theatre 

teater 

Teater (n) 

sdiouwburg 

das Theater 

tower 

torn (n) 

Taam (n) 

toren 

der Turm 

town 

stad 

By 

stad 

die Stadt 
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town-haU 

rfldhus (n) 

Raadhus (n) 

stadhuis (n) 

das Rathaus 

university 

universitet (n) Universitet (n) universiteit 

die Universi* 




tftt 

village 

by 

Landsby 

dorp 

dasDorf 


(h) THE FAMILY 


birth 

fbdelse 

Fadsel 

geboorte 

die Geburt 

boy 

gosse 

Dreng 

jongen 

der Junge 

brother 

broder 

Broder 

broeder 

der Bruder 

brothers and 

syskon (pi.) 

Soskende (pi.) brcers en 

die Geschwis- 

sisters 



zusters 

ter (pi.) 

child 

barn (n) 

Bam (n) 

kind (n) 

das Kind 

Christian name 

fbmumn (n) 

Fomavn (n) 

voomaam 

der Vomame 

cousin 

kusin(m &f.) Faetter(male) neef^mhle) 

der Vetter 



Kusine (fe- 

nicht (female) 

(male) 



male) 


die Kusine 





(female) 

daughter 

dotter 

Darter 

dochter 

die Tochter 

death 

dOd 

D0d 

dood 

der Tod 

divorce 

skilsmfissa 

Skilsmisse 

ecbtscheiding 

die Scheidung 

family 

famil) 

Familie 

familie 

die Familie 

father 

fader 

Fader 

vader 

der Vater 

gentleman 

herre 

Herre 

heer 

der Herr 

girl 

flicka 

Pige 

meisje (n) 

das MSdchen 

grandfather 

farfar 

Bedstefader 

grootvader 

der Gross- 


(patem. 

morfar 



vater 


(matem.) 



die Gross- 

grandmother 

mormor (mat.) Bedstemodcr 

grootmoeder 


fumor (pat.) 



mutter 

husband 

man 

Mand 

man 

der Mann 
der Gatte 

lady 

dam 

Dame 

dame 

die Dame 

man 

man 

Mand 

man 

der Mann 

marriage 

ftktenskap (n) 

Aegteskab (n; huwdijk (n) 

die Ehe 

mother 

moder 

Moder 

moeder 

die Mutter 

parents 

fbraidrar 

Foraeldre 

ouders 

die Eltem 

relative 

slakting 

Slaegtning 

bloedverwant 

der Verwandte 

sister 

syster 

Soster 

zuster 

die Schwester 

son 

son 

Son 

zoon 

der Sohn 

surname 

tillnamn (n) 

Eftemavn 

achtemaam 

der Familien- 



(n) 


name 

twin 

tvilling 

Tvilling 

tweeling 

der Zwilling 

wife 

hustru 

Hustru 

vrouw 

die Frau 
die Gattin 

woman 

kvinna 

Kvinde 

vrouw 

die Frau 


(i) DRESS AND TOILET 


bdt 

balte (n) 

Baelte (n) 

ceintuur 

der GOrtel 

boot 

kfinga 

Stovle 

laars 

der Stiefel 

braces 

hangslen (pi.) 

Seler (pi.) 

bretels (pi.) 

die Hosen- 


trfiger (pi.) 
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brush 

borste 

Borste 

borstel 

die Blkrste 

button 

knapp 

Knap 

knoop 

der Knopf 

cap 

mOssa 

Kasket 

pet 

die MUtze 

cigar 

cigarr 

Cigar 

sigaar 

dieZigarre 

cigarette 

cigarrett 

Cigaret 

sigaret 

die Zigarette 

clothes 

kiader 

Klaeder 

kleeren 

die Kleider 

coat 

iacka 

Jakke 

jas 

der Rock 

collar 

krage 

Flip 

boord 

der Kragen 

comb 

kam 

Kam 

kam 

der Kamm 

cotton 

bomull 

Bomuld (n^ 

katoen (n) 

die BaumwoUe 

cotton wool 

bomull 

Vat (n) 

watten 

die Watte 

dress 

klSnning 

Kjole 

jurk 

dasKleid 

fashion 

mod (n) 

Mode 

mode 

die Mode 

glove 

bandske 

Handske 

handschoen 

der Handsdiuh 

handkerchief 

nfisduk 

Lommeter- 
klaede (n) 

zakdoek 

das Taschen- 
tuch 

hat 

hatt 

Hat 

hoed 

der Hut 

knickers 

dambylor 

Dameben- 

klaeder 

directoire 

die Schlupf- 
hose 

match 

cftndsticks 

Taendstik 

lucifer 

das Streich- 
holz 

needle 

nfll 

Naal 

naald 

die Nadel 

overcoat 

Overrock 

Frakke 

overjas 

der t)ber- 
zieher 

pants 

kalsonger 

(pl.) 

Underbukser 

(pl.) 

onderbroek 

die Unterhose 

petticoat 

underkjol 

Underkjole 

onderjurk 

der Unterrock 

pin 

knappnAl 

Knappenaal 

speld 

die Stecknadel 

pipe 

pipa 

Pibe 

pijp 

die Pfeife 

pocket 

ficka 

Lomme 

zak 

die Tasdie 

safety-pin 

sSkerhetsnfll 

Sikkerheds- 

naal 

veiligheids- 

speld 

die Sicher- 
heitsnadel 

shirt 

skjorta 

Skjorte 

overhemd (n) 

das Hemd 

shoe 

sko 

Sko 

schoen 

der Schuh 

shoe-lace 

skoband (n) 

Skobaand (n) 

schoenveter 

das Schuhband 

silk 

silke (n) 

Silke 

zijde 

die Seide 

skirt 

kjol 

Nederdei 

rok 

der Rock 

sleeve 

firm 

Aerroe (n) 

mouw 

der Armel 

slipper 

toffel 

ToflEel 

pantoffel 

der Pantoffel 

soap 

tv&l 

Saebe 

zeep 

die Seife 

sock 

strumpa 

Sok 

sok 

die Socke 

spectacles 

glasOgonen 

(pl.) 

Briller(plO 

bril (sg.) 

die Brille (sg.) 

sponge 

svamp 

Svamp 

spons 

der Sdiwamm 

stick 

kftpp 

Stok 

stok 

der Stock 

stocking 

strumpa 

Strompe 

kous 

der Strumpf 

thread 

trAd 

Traad 

garen (n) 

der Faden 

tie 

halsduk 

Slips 

das 

der Sdilips 

tooth-brush 

tandborste 

Tandborste 

tandenborstel 

die ZahnbUrste 

tooth-paste 

tandpasta 

Tandpasta 

tandpasta 

die 2^ahnpasta 

trousers 

byiorCpl.) 

Bukser (pl.) 

broek 

dieHosen (pl.) 
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umbxdlg 

pawpJy (n) 

Paraply 

paraplu 

derRegeo- 




sdiirm 

vest 

undertrOja 

Undertreje 

hemd (n) 

dasUnterhen: 

waistcoat 

vast 

Vest 

vest (n) 

die Weste 

watch 

klodd 

Ur (n) 

borloge (n) 

die Ulu: 

wool 

ull 

Uld 

wo) 

die WoUe 



0) the home 


alann dock 

vSckarklocka 

Vaekkeur (n) 

wekker 

der Weeker 

arm-cbair 

lanstol 

Laenestoi 

leunstoe] 

del I.ebxtstub 

ash 

aska 

Aske 

asch 

die Asche 

ash-tzity 

askkopp 

AskebaegerCn) aschbakje (n; 

der Aschen- 



* 

becher 

balcx>oy 

balkong 

Balkon 

balkon (n> 

der Ballton 

basket 

korg 

Kurv 

mand 

der Korb 

batb 

bad (n) 

Bad (n) 

bad (n) 

das Bad 

bed 

sang 

Seng 

bed (n) 

das Beet 

bedroom 

sovrum (n) 

Sovekammer 

slaapkamer 

das Schlafzin 



(tt) 


mer 

bell (door) 

ringklocka 

Kiokke 

bel 

die Klingei 

blanket 

flit 

Taeppe(ii) 

ddten 

die Decke 

blind (roller) 

ruUgardio 

RuUegardinfn) rolgordijn (n) 

dieRoUgardu 

box (dhest) 

kista 

Kiste 

kist 

die Kiste 

broom 

kvast 

Kost 

bezem 

der Besen 

bucket 

ambar (n) 

Spand 

emmer 

der Eimer 

candle 

ljus (n) 

Lys(n) 

Icaars 

die Kerze 

carpet 

matta 

TaeppeC«y 

tapiit (n) 

der Teppich 

ceiling 

tak (n) 

Loft (n) 

pl^nd (n) 

die Decke 

cellar 

kailare 

Kadder 

kelder 

der Keller 

chair 

stol 

Stol 

stoe) 

der Stub) 

chamber-pot 

nattkarl (n) 

Natpotte 

kamerpoi 

der Nachttop 

chimney 

skorsten 

Skorsten 

schoorsteen 

der Schom- 




stein 

comer 

hbm (n) 

Hjome (n) 

hoek 

die £cke 

cupboard 

skip cn) 

Skab (n) 

kast 

der Schrank 

nirratry 

gardin 

Gardin (n) 

gordijn (n) 

der Vorhang 
die Gardine 

cushion 

kudde 

Pude 

kussen (n) 

das Kissen 

door 

dOrr 

Der 

deur 

die Tflr 

drawer 

lada 

SkuSt 

lade 

die Schubladi 

fire 

eld 

lid 

vuur (n) 

das Feuer 

flame 

flarrimq 

Flamme 

vlam 

die Flamme 

flat 

vaning 

LejU^bed 

dage-woning 

die Wohnunc 

floor 

golv (n) 

Gu1v(d) 

vloer 

der Fussbode 

flower 

bltmoma 

Blomst 

bloem 

die Blume 

furniture 

mdbler (pL ; 

Mebler (pi.) 

meubelen (pL) 

die MObel (pj 

garden 

tradgard 

Have 

coin 

der Garten 

ground-floor 

nedersta 

Stueetage 

gelijkvloers (aO 

dasErdge- 


vaning 



schoss 


ddMad 


derHen) 


beittdi 


AmestiBCl (a) haaid 
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SWEDISH 

DANISH 

mrvcH 

GERMAN 

houte 

bus (n) 

Hus (n) 

huis (n) 

das Haus 


strykiam (A) 

Strygeiem(A) 

striikiizer (A) 

das BOgd* 
eisen 

key 

nyckel 

Negk 

sloutei 

der SchlOsse! 

kkebeo 

k6k(n) 

Kekken (n) 

keuken 

die KOebe 

lamp 

lampa 

Lampe 

lamp 

die Lampe 

lavatory 

W.Cotoalett 

Toilet (n) 

W«C» (pron< 
vqy^say) 

das Klosett 
die Toilette 

lock 

ia8(n) 

JLaas 

slot (n) 

das Schloss 

ooactresa 

madrasa 

Madras 

matras 

dieMatntsie 

Qiethylated tpirit denatutetad 
sprit 

Sprit 

brand-spiritus 

der Bremi- 
spiritos 

mirror 

spegel 

Speil (n) 

Spiegel 

der Spiegel 

oven 

ugn 

Ovn 

oven 

der Ofen 

pantry 

skafiEeri (n) 

Spisekammer 

(n) 

provisiekamer 

die Speise^ 
kammer 

paper-basket 

pappenkorg 

Papirkorv 

prullenumd 

der Papierkorb 

paraffin 

fotogen (n) 

Petroleum 

petroleum 

das Petroleum 

picture 

tavla 

Bilkde (n) 

sdiilddrii (n) 

das Bild 

pillow 

buvttdkttdde 

Pude 

oorkussen (n) 

das Kopf- 
klssen 

pipe (water etc.; 

rOr (n) 

Rer (n) 

pijp 

die ROhre 

roof 

tak (n) 

Tag (n) 

dak (n) 

das Dadi 

room 

rum (n) 

Vaerelse (n) 

kamer 

das Zimmer 

scales 

vM 

Vaegt 

weegsdbaal 

die Wage 

sheet 

lakan (n) 

Lagen (n) 

laken (n) 

das Bettuch 
das Bettlaken 

shovej 

skyffel 

Skovl 

schop 

die Schaofel 

amrufaii 

rOk 

Rag 

rook 

der Rauch 

stairs 

trappa 

Trappe 

trap 

die Treppe 

steam 

flnga 

Damp 

stoom 

der Dampf 

storey 

vaning 

Etage 

verdieping 

der Stock 

table 

bord (n) 

Bord (n) 

tafel 

der Tisch 

tap 

kran 

Hane 

kraan 

der Hahn 

towel 

handduk 

Haandklaede 

(n) 

handdoek 

das Handtudi 

wall (structure) 

mur 

Mur 

muur 

die Mauer 

wall (inner) 

vftgg 

Vacg 

wand 

die Wand 

window 

fOnster (n) 

Vindue (n; 

raam (n) 

das Fenster 

yard 

gard Gaard binnenplaats 

(k) FOOD AND DRINK 

der Hof 

bacon 

(Sid) flask (n) 

BacOh 

rookspek (n) 

der Speck 

beef 

oxkOtt (n) 

Oksekod (n) 

rundvlcescb(n) das Rind- 
fleisch 

beer 

fll(n) 

01 (n) 

bier (n) 

das Bier 

beverage 

dryck 

Drik 

drank 

das GetrSnk 

brandy 

konjak 

Cognac 

cognac ^ 

der Kognak 

bread 

btOd(tt) 

Brad (n) 

brood (n) 

das Brot 

breakfast 

trukost 

Morgeomad 

ontbijt (n) 

das FrQhstUek 

butter 

smOr (n) 

Smor (A) 

boter 

die Butter 
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cake 

kaka 

Kage 

koek 

der Kuchen 

dieese 

ost 

Ost 

kaas 

der Kase 

chicken 

kydding 

KyUing 

kip 

das Huhn 

cider 

ftppelvin (n) 

Aeblevin (n) 

appelwijn 

der Apfelwein 

ooflfee 

kaffe(n) 

Kaffe 

koffie 

der Kafiee 

cream 

grfldde 

Fl0de 

room 

der Rahm 

whipped cream vispad grfldde Fladeskum (n) slagroom 

die Schlag- 
sahne 

egg 

agg(n) 

Aeg (n) 

ei(n) 

das Ei 

boiled egg 

kokt figg 

kogt Aeg 

gdcookt ei 

gdcochtes Ei 

fried egg 

stekt Sigg 

Spejlaeg 

spiegelei 

Spiegelei 

evening meal 

kvSUsmat 

Aftensmad 

avondeten cn) 

das Abend- 
essen 

fat 

fett (n) 

Fedt (n) 

vet (nV 

das Fett 

flour 

mjOl (n) 

Mel (n) 

meel (n) 

das Mehl 

ham 

skinka 

Skinke 

ham 

der Schinken 

honey 

honung 

Hoxming 

honing 

der Honig 

ice-cream 

glass 

Is 

ijs (n) 

das Eis 

jam 

sylt (n) 

Syltetoj (n) 

jam 

die KonfitOre 

meat 

kOtt (n) 

K0d (n) 

vleesch (n) 

das Fleisch 

midday-meal 

middag 

Middag 

middagmaal (n) dasMittagessen 

milk 

mjOlk 

Maelk 

melk 

die Milch 

mustard 

senap 

Sennop 

mosterd 

der Senf 
der Mostrich 

mutton 

f ftrkOtt (n) 

Faarek0d 

(n) 

schapenvleesch 

(n) 

das Hammel- 
fleiscb 

oil 

olja 

Olie 

olie 

dasOl 

pepper 

peppar 

Pcber (n) 

pcper 

der Pfeffer 

pork 

flask (n) 

Svinekad (n^ 

varkensvleescb 

(n) 

das Schweine- 
fleisch 

roll 

bulle 

Rundstykke 

(JX) 

kadetje (n) 

das BrOtchen 
die SemmeJ 

salad 

sallad 

Salat 

salade 

der Salat 

salt 

salt (n) 

Salt (n) 

zout (n) 

das Salz 

sandwich 

smOrgds 

Sm0rrebr0d 

(n) 

boterham 

das belegte 
BrOtchen 

sauce 

sa$ 

Sauce 

saus 

die Sosse 

sausage 

korv 

Pelse 

worst 

die Wurst 

soup 

soppa 

Suppe 

soep 

die Suppe 

sugar 

socker (n) 

Sukker (n) 

suiker 

der Zucker 

tea 

te(n) 

Te 

thee 

der Tee 

veal 

kalvkbtt (n) 

Kalveked (n) 

kalfsvleescb (n) 

das Kalb- 
fleisch 

vegetables 

grOnsaker (plO 

) Grensager 
(pl.) 

groente 

das GemUse 

vinegar 

attika 

Edikke 

azijn 

der Essig 

wine 

Tin (n) Vin (n) wijn 

0 ) EATING AND COOKING UTENSILS 

der Wein 

basin 

skU 

Kumme 

kom (n) 

dasBecken 

bottle 

flaska 

Flaske 

flesdi 

die Flasche 
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OQfifoe-pot 

lettfBpiVantia 

Kaffekande 

koffiepot 

dieKaffoe 

Irann** 

der Kork- 
zieher 

;»clacrew 

korkskruv 

Proptradc- 

k^ 

kurkentrekker 

cup 

kopp 

Kop 

kopje (n) 

die Taaae 

diA 

fet(n) 

Fad (n) 

achotel 

die ScdiOaael 

fork 


Gaffel 

vork 

die Gabel 

fr3ing-pan 

stekpanna 

Stegepande 

braadpan 

die Bratpfanne 

g;la88 

glas (n) 

Glaa (n) 

glaa (n) 

daa Glaa 

iug 

kruka 

Kande 

kan 

der Krug 

kettle 

kittel 

Kedel 

ketel 

der Keaael 

knife 

kniv 

Kni^ 

mea (n) 

daa Meaaer 

lid 

lock (n) 

Laag (nl 

deloel 

der Deckel 

[lapkin 

aervet 

Serviet 

aervet (n) 

die Serviette 

plate 

tallrik 

Tallerken 

bord (n) 

der Teller 

saucepan 

kastruU 

KasseroUe 

atoofpan 

der Kochtopf 

saucer 

tefat (n) 

Underkop 

achoteltje (n) 

die Untertaaae 

spoon 

aked 

Ske 

lepel 

der LOffel 

rable-clotb 

bordduk 

Borddug 

tafellaken (n) 

daa Tiachtudi 

teapot 

tekanna 

Tepotte 

iheepot 

die Teekanne 

;in-opener 

konserv- 

Oppnare 

Daaaeopluk- 

ker 

bUkopener 

der BUchaen- 
Ofiner 


(m) TOOLS 


axe 

yxa 

0kse 

bill 

die Axt 

board 

brade (n) 

Braet (n) 

plank 

daa Brett 

cartridge 

patron 

Patron 

patroon 

die Patrone 

chiaei 

mejsel 

Mejsel 

beitel 

der Meissel 

file 

fil 

Fil 

vijl 

die Feile 

gimlet 

borr 

Bor (n) 

boor 

der Bohrer 

gun 

gevar (n) 

Gevaer (n) 

geweer (n) 

das Gewehr 

hamiYMM- 

banunare 

Hammer 

hamer 

der Hammer 

hoe 

hacka 

Hakke 

achoffel 

die Hacke 

hook (fishing) 

metkrok 

Medekrog 

vischhaak 

der Angel- 
haken 

ladder 

stege 

Stige 

ladder 

die Leiter 

ine (fishing) 

metrev 

Medesnore (n) viscfalijn 

die Angelleine 

oail 

spik 

Som (n) 

spijker 

der Nagel 

oet 

nat (n) 

Net (n) 

net (n) 

das Netz 

aut 

mutter 

Motrik 

moer 

die Mutter 

pincers 

tang 

Tang 

nijptang 

dieZange 

plane 

hsrvel 

Havl 

schaaf 

der Hobel 

plough 

plog 

Plov 

ploeg 

der Pflug 

cod (fishing) 

metspfi (n) 

Medestang 

hengel 

die Angelrute 

saw 

sag 

Sav 

zaag 

die Sflge 

scissors 

sax 

Saks 

achaar 

die Schere 

screw 

skniv 

Skrue 

schroef 

die Schraube 

icrew-driver 

skruvm^ael 

Skruetraekker 

achroevediaaier der Sduau- 
benziefaer 

scythe 

Ue 

Le 

zeia 

die Sense 
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spade 

spade 

Spade 

spade 

der Spaten 

spannef 

skruvnyckel 

Skruenegle 

schroefsleutel 

der Scbrauben- 

spring 

fjftder 

Fjcder 

veer 

schlhssd 
die Feder 

string 

snOrefn) 

Snor 

touw (n) 

die Schnur 

toc^ 

verktyg (n) 

Vaerktef (p) 

werktuig (n) 

das Werkzeug 

wire 

metalltr&d 

Traad 

draad 

der Draht 

actor 

(n) VOCATIONS AND SHOPS 
skidespdare Skuespillex tooneebpeler 

der Schau- 

author 

skriftstHlare 

Forfstter 

schrijver 

spieler 
der Schrift- 

baker 

ft^rfattare 

bagare 

Bager 

bakker 

steller 
der Backer 

bank 

bank 

Ba^ 

bank 

die Bank 

bookseller 

bokhafldtarc 

Boghandler 

boekhandelaar 

derBuch- 

bookshop 

bokhandel 

Boghande- 

boekwinke) 

handler 
die Buch- 

butcher 

slaktare 

Slagter 

slager 

handlung 
der Fleischer 

ca£6 

kaf6(n) 

Kaf(6 

caf(6 (n) 

der Metzger 
das Cafe 

diemist (phar- 

apotekare 

^poteker 

apotheker 

das Kaffeehaus 
der Apotheker 

macist) 
chemist’s shop 

apotek (n) 

Apotdi 

apotbeek 

die Apotheke 

clergyman 

prflst 

Fraest 

geestelijke 

der PfEurer 

clerk 

kontorist 

Kontorist 

klerk 

der Geistliche 
der Angestellte 

confectionery 

konditori (n) 

Konditori (n) 

banketbakkerij 

die Konditorei 

cook (female) 

kokerska 

Kokkepige 

kgiiltgnfnffMi 

die Kdchin 

customer 

kund 

Kunde 

klant 

der Kunde 

dairy 

mjOlkafftr 

Mejeri (n) 

melldnrichtitig 

das Milchge^ 

dentist 

tandlttkare 

Tandlaege 

tandarts 

sdiift 

der Zahnarzt 

doctor 

Iftkare 

Laege 

dokter 

der Arzt 

engineet 

ixigeniOr 

Ingenier 

mgenieur 

der Doktor 
der Ingenieur 

gardener 

trftdgflrdsmfts- Gartner 

tuinman 

der Gartner 

hairdresser 

tare 

hfirfrisOr 

Friser 

kapper 

der FrisOr 

jewdkar 

juvelerare 

Juvel^ 

juwdier 

der Haar- 
schneidef 
der Juwelier 

journalist 

journalist 

Journalist 

journalist 

der Journalist 

judge 

domare 

Dommer 

rechter 

der Richter 

laundry 

tvattinrftttning Vaskeri (n) 

wasscherij 

die WaschaP^ 

lawyer 

advokat 

Sagferer 

advocaat 

stall 

der Rechtsan- 


wait 
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mechanic 

montOr 

Mekaniker 

mecanicicn 

der Mechanic 
ker 

merchant 

kOpman 

Kobmand 

koopman 

der Kanfinaim 


modlst 

Modehandler* 

inde 

modiste 

die Modistin 
die Putz* 

musician 

musiker 

Musiker 

muzikant 

der Musiker 

notary 

notarie 

Notar 

notaris 

der Notar 

nurse (hospital'^ 

siukskhterska 

Sygepleierike verpleegster 

die Kranken* 
schwester 

officer 

officer 

Officer 

offieier 

der Offizicr 

official 

fimbetsman 

Embedsmand 

ambtenaar 

der Beamte 

painter 

mAlare 

Maler 

schilder 

der Maler 

peasant 

bonde 

Bonde 

boer 

der Bauer 

photographer 

fotograf 

Fotograi 

fotograaf 

der Photograph 

policeman 

poliakonstapel Politibetjent 

politieagent 

der Schutz- 

mann 

der Potizist 

postman 

brevbirare 

Postbud 

postbode 

der Briefrrfiger 

publisher 

fbriaggare 

Forlaegger 

uitgever 

derVerleger 

servant 

tjftnare 

Tjener 

dienstbode 

der Dienstbote 

shoemaker 

skomakare 

Skomager 

schoenmaker 

der Schuh- 
macher 

shop 

butik 

Butik 

winkel 

der Laden 

singer 

sAngare 

Sanger 

zanger 

der Sftnger 

smith 

smed 

Smed 

smid 

der Schmied 

soldier 

soldat 

Soldat 

soldaat 

der Soldat 

stationer’s shop 

pappershandei Papirhandel 

kantoorboek- 

handel 

die Schreib* 

wargnhandl^ng 

surgeon 

kirucg 

Kirurg 

chirurg 

der Chirurg 

tailor 

skrAddare 

Skraedder 

kleermaker 

der Schneider 

teacher 

Iftrare 

Laerer 

onderwiizer 

der Lehrer 

traveller 

resande 

Rejsendc 

reiziger 

der Reiseode 

typist (female) 

maskinskri' 

verska 

Maskinskri" 

verske 

typiste 

dieStenotyptstin 

watchmaker 

uimakare 

Urmager 

horlogemaker 

der Uhm»cher 

workman 

arbetare Arbeider werkman 

( 0 ) COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES 

der Arbeiter 

Africa 

Afrika 

Afrika 

Afrika 

Afrika 

America 

Amerika 

Amerika 

Amerika 

Amerika 

an American 

en amerikan 

en Amerikaner een Amerikaan 

ein Amerikaner 

Argentine 

Argentina 

Argentina 

Argentinia 

Argentinien 

an Argentine 

en argentinare enAxgentiner 

een Argentijn 

ein Argentinier 

Asia 

Asien 

Asien 

Azia 

Asien 

Austria 

Osterrike 

08trig 

Oostenrijk 

Osterreidi 

Belgium 

Belgian 

Belgian 

Belgia 

Belgian 

a Belgian 

enbelgier 

en Belgier 

een Belg 

ein Belgier 

Brazil 

Brasiljen 

Brasilian 

Brazilie 

Bzasilien 

aBrazilian 

enbrasilianateenBrasilianer een Braziliaan 

ein Brasilian 
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ENGUSH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

nhinm 

Kina 

Kina 



MduDese 

enkines 

en Kineser 

een Chinees 

ein Chinese 

Deanuuk 

Danmark 

Danmark 

Denemarkeo 

Dfinemark 

aDane 

endansk 

enDansker 

eenDeen 

ein Dane 

Tinglant^ 

England 

England 

Engeland 

Eogland 

an Eoglishman 

en 

en Englaender een Engelsch- 
man 

ein Englander 

Eun^ 

Europa 

Europa 

Europa 

Europa 

a European 

eneurop^ 

en Europaeer 

een Europeaan 

ein Europaer 

France 

Frankrike 

Frankrig 

Frankrijk 

Frankreidi 

a Frenchman 

enfransnum 

en Fransk- 
mand 

eenFransch* 

man 

ein Franzose 

Germany 

Tyskland 

Tyskland 

Duitschland 

Deutschland 

a German 

entysk 

en Tysker 

eenDuitsdier 

ein Deutschei 

Great Britain 

Storbritanien 

Storbritannien Groot* 

Brittania 

Grossbritan- 

nien 

Greece 

Grdkland 

Graekenland 

Griekenland 

Griechenland 

aGreek 

en grek 

en Graeker 

een Griek 

ein Grieche 

Holland 

Holland 

HoUand 

Holland 

Holland 

aDutdiman 

en hoUandare 

en Hollaender een Hollander ein Hollander 
een Nederlander 

Hungary 

Ungem 

Ungam 

Hongariie 

Ungam 

Tndiit 

Indian 

Indien 

Britsch India 

Indien 

Ireland 

Irland 

Irland 

lerland 

Irland 

an Iriahman 

enirlandare 

en Irlaender 

een ler 

ein Ire 

an Italian 

enitalienare 

en Italiener 

een Italiaan 

em Italiener 

Italy 

Italian 

Italien 

Italia 

Italien 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

a Japanese 

en japan(es) 

en Japaner 

een Japanees 

ein Japaner 

Norway 

Norge 

Norge 

Noorwegen 

Norwegen 

a Norwegian 

ennorrman 

en Nordmand een Noor 

einNorweger 

Poland 

Polen 

Polen 

Polen 

Polen 

a Pole 

en polack 

enPolak 

een Pool 

ein Pole 

Portugal 

Portugal 

Portugal 

Portugal 

Portugal 

a Portuguese 

en portugis 

en Portugiser 

m Portugees 

ein Portugiese 

Russia 

Ryssland 

Rusland 

Rusland 

Russland 

a Russian 

enryss 

en Russer 

een Rus 

ein Russe 

Scotland 

Skottland 

Skotland 

Schotland 

Schottland 

a Sootaman 

enskotte 

en Skotte 

een Sdiot 

ein Schotte 

Spain 

Spanien 

Spanien 

Spanje 

Spanien 

a Spaniard 

en spanjor 

en Spanier 

een Spanjaard 

ein Spanier 

Sweden 

Sverige 

Sverrig 

Zweden 

Schweden 

a Swede 

enavensk 

en Svensker 

eenZweed 

ein Schwede 

Switzerland 

Schweiz 

Svejts 

Zwitserland 

die Sdiweiz 

aSwiss 

en schweizare 

en Svejtser 

een Zwitser 

ein Sdiweizer 

Tork^ 

Turkiet 

Tyrkie^ 

Turkije 

die TUrkei 

United Sutes 

FOrenta Sta- 

de forenede 

de Vereenigde 

die Vereinig- 


tema 

Stater 

Sttten 

tenStaaten 
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(p) READING AND WRITING 


address 

blotting-paper 

adress 

Adresse 

adre8(n) 

die Adresse 
die Anschrift 

laskpapper (n) Traekpapir (n) vloeipapier (n) 

dasLOsch- 

book 

bok 

Bog 

boek(n) 

papier 

dasBuch 

copy (of book, 

exemplar (n) 

Eksemplar(n) exemplaar(n) 

da? 

etc.) 

o^y (of letter 

kopia 

Kopi 

oopie 

dieKopie 

etc.) 



date 

datum (n) 

Datum 

datum 

das Datum 

dictionary 

ordbdc 

Ordbog 

woordenboek 

das WOrter- 




(n) 

buch 

edition 

upplaga 

Oplag(n) 

uitgave 

die Auflage 

envelope 

kuvert (n) 

Konvolut 

enveloppe 

das Kuvert 
derBriefum- 
scfalag 

dieFfiUfeder 

fountain-pen 

reservoir- 

Fyldepen 

vulpenhouder 


penna 




india-rubber 

gummi(n) 

Viskelaeder (n) vlakgom 

der Radier- 





gummi 

ink 

bl&dc (n) 

Blaek (n) 

inkt 

die Tinte 

letter 

brcv (n) 

Brev(n) 

brief 

der Brief 

letter-box 

brevl&da 

Brevkasse 

brievenbus 

der Briefkasten 

map 

karta 

Landkort (n) 

landkaart 

die Karte 

newspaper 

tidning 

Avis 

krant 

die Zeitung 

novel 

roman 

Roman 

roman 

der Roman 

page 

sida 

Side 

bladzijde 

die Seite 

paper 

papper (n) 

Papir (n) 

papier (n) 

das Papier 

parcel 

paket (n) 

Pakke 

pakjc (n) 

das Paket 

pen 

penna 

Pen 

pen 

die Feder 

pencil 

blyertspenna 

Blyant 

potlood (n) 

der Bleistift 

periodica] 

tidskrift 

Tidsskrift Tn) tijdschriit (n) 

die Zeit- 





schrift 

postage 

porto (n) 

Porto (n) 

porto (n) 

das Porto 
die Postgebnhr 

postcard 

brevkort (n) 

Brevkort (n) 

briefkaart 

die Postkarte 

post-office 

postkontor(n) Po8thu8(n) 

postkantoor 

das Postamt 



(n) 



stenografi 

Stenografi 

snelschrift (n) 

die Kurzsdirift 

signature 

underskrift 

Underskrift 

handteekening 

die Unter- 




sdirift 

stamp 

frimBrke (n) 

Frimaerke (n) postzegel 

dieBriefinaxke 

type-writer 

skrivmaali^ 

Skrivemaskine schrijf- 

die Schteib- 



marching 

maachifiy 


(q) HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


bath 

bad (n) 

Bad (n) 

bad (n) 

das Bad 

bill 

rakning 

Regning 

rekening 

die Rechnung 
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chambemiaid 

staderska 

Stuepige 

kamenneisje 

das Zimmeiv 

diange 

smApengar (pi.) Smaapenge (pi.) kleingeld (n) 

mAdchen 
das Kleingeld 

doak-Toom 

garderob 

Toilet 

garderobe 

die Garderobe 

dining-room 

matsal 

Spisesal 

eetzaal 

der Speisesaal 

hotd 

hotell (n) 

Hotel (n) 

hotel (n) 

das Hotel 

lift 

hiss 

Elevator 

lift 

der IJft 

manager 

direktOr 

Bestyrer 

directeur 

der Fahrstuhl 
der Direktor 

menu 

matsedel 

Spiseseddel 

menu (n) 

die Speise- 

office 

kontor (n' 

Kontor (n) 

kantoor (n) 

kaite 

dasBUro 

porter 

poitier 

Fortier 

portier 

der Portier 

receipt 

kvittofn) 

Kvittering 

kwitakitie 

die Quittung 

restaurant 

restaurant 

Restaurant 

restaurant (n) 

das Restaurant 

tip 

drickspengar 

Drikkepenge 

fooi 

das Trinkgeld 

waiter 

(pl.) 

kypare 

(pl.) 

Tjencr 

kgllriM* 

der Kellner 

arriva] 

ankomst 

(r) m4/N 

Ankomst 

aankomst 

die Ankunft 

booking-office 

biljettkontor 

Billetkontor 

loket (n) 

der Fahrkar- 

cloak-room 

(n) 

garderob 

(ft) 

Garderobe 

bagage-depot 

tenschalter 
die GepAckab- 

coach 

vagn 

Waggon 

(n) 

wagon 

gabe 

der Wagen 

compartment 

kup6 

Kupe 

coupA 

dasKupee 

communicatioD 

nOdbroms 

Nodbremse 

noodrem 

das Abteil 
die Notbremse 

cord 

OQxinexion 

fOrbindelse 

Forbindelse 

aansluiting 

der Anschluss 

customs 

mil 

Told 

douane 

das ZoUamt 

departure 

avresa 

Afgang 

vertrek (n) 

die Abfahn 

engine 

lokomottv (n) 

Lokomotiv (n) locomotief 

die Lokomo- 

entrance 

ingAng 

Tnrfgflfig 

ingang 

tive 

der Eingang 

etit 

utgAng 

Udgang 

uitgang 

der Ausgang 

frontier 

grAns 

Graense 

gxens 

die Grenze 

guard 

konduktOr 

Konduktor 

conducieur 

der Schaffiier 

inquiry office 

upplysnings- 

Oplysnings- 

informatie- 

die Auskunfts- 

kontor (n) 

kontor (n) 

bureau (n) 

stelle 

luggage 

bagage(n) 

Bagage 

bagage 

das GepAck 

luggage-van 

bagagevagn 

Bagagevogn 

bagagewagen 

der GepAck- 

passenger 

passagerare 

PaSsager 

passagier 

wagen 

der Passagier 

passport 

pass (n) 

Pas (n) 

paspoort(n) 

der Pass 

platform 

perrong 

Perron 

perron ^n) 

der Bahnsteig 

poner 

bArate 

Orager 

kruier 

derGepAck- 

trAg^ 

die Eisenbabn 

railway 

iAmvAg 

Jembane 

spoorweg 
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seat 

plats 

Plads 

plaats 

der Plats 

sleepia^xcai 

sowagn 

Sovevogn 

slaapwagoD 

der Schlaf* 

smokeet 




wagen 

rOkaie 

Rygere 

rookcoi^iA 






teil 

station 

station 

Station 

station (n) 

der Babnhof 

statkMi^iiiBster 

stationsinr 

Stationsfor- 

stationscbcf 

der Bahnhof- 


spektor 

stander 


vorsteher 

stop 

halt 

Holdeplails 

halte 

dieHaltesteUe 

suit-case 

kapps&ck 

Haandkuffcft 

valies (n) 

der Handkofier 

ticket 

biljett 

Billet 

kaartje (n) 

die Fabrkarte 

return 

retur 

retur 

retour 

retour 

timetable 

tidtabdl 

Kareplan 

8poorboek|e(n) derFahrplan 

train 

tAg ^.n) 

Tog(n) 

trem 

der Zug 

fast train 

snSlldig 

ntQg 

sneltrein 

derBilzug 


persontAg 

Bluprestog 


der D-inig 

slow train 

Persontog 

boemeltrein 

der Personen- 

trunk 

koffert 

Koffiert 

koffer 

zug 

der Koflfer 

▼isa 

irisum 

Visum (n) 

visum (n) 

das Visum 

waiting-room 

vAntsal 

Ventesal 

wachtkfuner 

der Wartesaa) 



(8) SHIP 



anchor 

ankareCn) 

Anker cn) 

anker (n) 

der Anker 

boat 

bAt 

Baad 

boot 

das Boor 

bow 

bog 

Bov 

boeg 

der Bug 

bridge 

brygga 

Bro 

brug 

die BrQcke 

cabin 

kajuta 

Kahyt 

kajuit 

die Kabinc 

captain 

kapten 

Kaptain 

kapitein 

der KapkAn 

compass 

kompass 

Kompas (n; 

kompas (n; 

der Kompass 

crew 

besAttning 

MandskabCn) bcmanning 

dieMannschaft 

deck 

dAGk<n) 

Oaek(n) 

dek (n) 

das Deck 

dock 

docks 

Dok 

dok(n^ 

das Dock 

flag 

flagga 

Flag(n; 

vlag 

dieFlagge 

gangway 

landgAng 

Landgang 

loopplank 

die Laufplanke 

bold 

lastrum (n) 

Lastrum (n) 

scbeepsruim (n) der Laderaum 

kee] 

kOl 

K 0 I 

kiel 

der Kie 

life-bdt 

livbAlte (n) 

Rednings- 

reddingsgordei derRetnings- 



baelte (n> 


gOnel 

life-boat 

rAddningsbAt 

Redningsbaad reddingsboot 

dasRettungs- 




boot 

'ighthouse 

lyrtom(n) 

FynaamCn 

vuurtoxen 

derLeucht- 





turm 

mast 

inasT 

Masi 

mast 

der Mast 

oar 

Ara 

Aare 

rueiriem 

das Ruder 

propeller 

skruv 

Skruc 

schroet 

die Schraub 

purser 

•ntendent 

Hovmeste’ 

hofooeester 

derZahi- 





meister 

rope 

rep(n) 

RebCn) 

couw(n) 

dasTau 
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rudder 

roder (n) 

Ror (n) 

roer (n; 

safl 

segel (i^ 

Sejl(n) 

zeil (n) 

sailor 

slOman 

Somand 

zeeman 

seasickness 

sjdsiuka 

Sosyge 

zeeziekte 

ship 

9kepp{n) 

Skib (n) 

sdbip (n) 

stem 

akter 

Agtermde 

achtersteven 

tug 

bogserbftt 

Bugserbaad 

sleepboot 

wharf 

kai 

Kaj 

kaai 


(t) MOTOR AND BICYCLE 


axle 

axel 

Aksel 

as 

bearing 

lager (n' 

Leje(n) 

drager 

bend ^load) 

kurva 

Sving (n) 

hoek 

bicycle 

cykel 

Cykle 

fiets 

bonnet 

motorhuv 

MotorhjsBlm 

motorkap 

brake 

broms 

Bremse 

rem 

bulb 

lampa 

Paere 

lamp 

bumper 

kofSngare 

Kofanger 

schokbreker 

car 

bil 

Bil 

auto 

carburettor 

fi^igasaie 

iCarburator 

carburator 

ghain 

kedja 

Kaede 

ketting 

dutdi 

koppUng 

Kobling 

koppelfng 

cross-road 

korsvag 

Korsvej 

kruispunt (n) 

distributor 

fOrdelare 

Fordeler 

verdeeler 

driving-licenoe 

kOrkort (n) 

Koretilladelse 

rijbewijs (n) 

fine 

bOter (pi.) 

Bode 

boete 

gear 

vftxel 

Gear 

versnelling 

head-lamp 

strftlkastare 

Fonygte 

koplicht (n) 

hood 

sufflett 

Kaleche 

kap 

hooter 

signalhom (n) Signalnom (n) 

idaxon 

horse-power 

h&stkraft 

Hestekraft 

paardekracht 

ignition 

tandning 

Taending 

ontsteking 

insurance 

tOrsakring 

Forsikring 

verzekering 

jack 

domkralt 

Donkraft 

krik 

level-crossing 

iamvagsOver- 

Togoverskaer- overweg 


giing 

ing 


lorry 

lastbil 

Lastvogn 

viaditauto 

motor-cycle 

motorcykeJ 

Motorcykle 

motoifiets 

mudguard 

stankskarm 

Staenkskaerm spatbord (n) 

number-plate 

nummerpiat 

Nummerplade nummerbord 


(n) 


GERMAN 

das Ruder 
das Segel 
der Seemann 
die Seekrauk* 
heit 

das Sdiiff 
der Hinter- 
steven 

der Sdilepper 
der Kai 


die Achse 
das Lager 
die Kurve 
das Fahrrad 
die Haube 
die Bremse 
die Bime 
der Stossfftnger 
das Auto 
der Wagen 
der Vergaser 
die Kette 
die Kupplung 
die Strassen- 
kreuzung 
der Verteiler 
der Ftihrer- 
schein 

die Geldstrate 
der Gang 
der Scbein- 
werfer 
das Verdeck 
die Hupe 
die Pf erde- 
stflrke 

die ZUndung 
die Ver- 
sicherung 
der Heber 
der BahnUber- 
gang 

das Lastauto 
das Motorrad 
der Kotfltigel 
das Kummem- 
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pedal 

pedal 

Pedal 

pedaal(n) 

das Pedal 

petxdl 

bensin 

Benzin 

benzine 

das Benzin 

piston 

pistong 

Stempel (n) 

piston 

der Kolben 

plug 

tandstift (n) 

Tacndror (n) 

bougie 

dieKerze 

pzessuie 

trydk(n) 

Tryk(n) 

druk 

derDruck 

pump 

pump 

Pumpe 

pomp 

die Pumpe 

radiator 

kylare 

Koler 

radiator 

der Kohler 

saddle 

sadel 

Sadel 

zadel (n) 

der Sattd 

spark 

gnista 

Gnist 

vonk 

der Funke 

speed 

fan 

Fart 

snelheid 

die Geschwin- 
digkeit 

speed-limit 

hastighets 

grans 

Hastighcds- 

graense 

snelheidsgrens 

die HOdistge- 
schwindig- 
keit 

starter 

sjaivstartare 

Selvstarter 

starter 

der Anlasser 

starting-handle 

startvev 

Startsving (n) 

sUnger 

dieHand- 

kurbel 

steering-wheel 

ratt 

Rat (n) 

stuurrad (n) 

das Steuertad 

tank 

tank 

Tank 

reservoir (n) 

der BehAlter 

tube 

luftslang 

Slange 

binnenbai^ 

der Schlauch 

tyre 

ring 

Daek (n) 

band 

der Reifen 

valve 

ventil 

Ventil 

ventiel 

das Ventil 

wheel 

hjul (n) 

Hjul (n) wiel (n) 

(u) GENERAL 

das Rad 

accident (mis- 
hap) 

olyckshan- 

delse 

Ulykkestil- 
&elde (n) 

ongeval (n) 

derUnflEai 

accident (chance hAndelse 

TilfaeldeCn) 

toeval (n) 

derZu&U 

event) 

account (report) berattelse 

Beretning 

beridtt(n} 

der Bericht 

action 

handliT^g 

Handling 


dieHazidlung 

advantage 

fbrdel 

Fordel 

voordeel (n) 

der Vorteil 

advertisement 

nnnttnft 

Annonoe 

azmonce 

advenentie 

die Annonce 
das Inserat 

advice 

rAd (n) 

Raad (n) 

raad 

der Rat 

age (length of 

Alder 

Alder 

leeftiid 

das Alter 

life) 

allusion 

hAnsyftning 

Hent 3 rdning 

zinspeling 

die Anspielung 

amount 

belopp(n) 

Belob Cn) 

bedrag (n) 

der Betrag 

anger 

vrede 

^ratgelse 

Vrede 

room 

derXrger 

derZom 

angle 

vinkel 

Vintel 

hoek 

der Winkei 

answer 

8var(n} 

Svar (n) 

antwoord (n) 

die Antwort 

apology 

ursAkt 

Undskyld- 

ning 

verontschuldig- die Entschuldi- 
ing gung 

approval 

bi&ll(n) 

Bifsld (n) 

bijval 

derBeifidl 

army 

arm6 

Haer 

leger (n) 

die Armee 
das Heer 

an 

konst 

Kunst 

kunst 

die Kunst 
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attack 

anfaM (n> 

Angreb (n) 

aanval 

der Anfall 
der Angriff 

attetnfic 

ShrsOk (n) 

Forscg (n; 

pogiag 

der Versuch 

attracdon 

dragnings- 

Tiltraeknings- aantrekkings* 

die Anzieh- 


kraft 

kraf^ 

kracht 

ungskraft 

aveca0e 

genomsnitt 

(n) 

Gennemsnit 

(n) 

gemidddde (n) 

der Durch- 
schnitt 

ball (rcmnd 
tbiQg) 

boll 

Kugie 

fcogei 

die Kuge) 

battle 

slag (n) 

Slag (n) 

veldslag 

die Schlacht 

beauty 

skOnhet 

Skonhed 

schoonheid 

die SchOnheit 

begfaming 

begynnelse 

Begyndelse 

begi^^U) 

aanvang 

der Beginn 
der Anfang 

behaviour 

uppfi)rande 

(n> 

Optorsci 

gedrag (n) 

das Benehmen 
das Betragen 

beUef 

cro 

Tro 

geloof (n' 

der Glaube 

birth 

fbdelse 

Fodse' 

geboorte 

die Geburt 

bliadiieas 

blindhet 

Blindhed 

blindheid 

die Blindheit 

blot 

flftck 

Piet 

vlek 

der Fleck 

blow 

slag(n) 

Slag(n) 

slag 

der Schlag 

bottom 

botten 

Grund 

bodem 

der Grund 
der Boden 

boundary, limit 

grBns 

Graensc 

grens 

die Grenze 

bow (arc) 

bfige 

Bue 

boog 

der Bogen 

breed, race 

ras 

Race 

ras (n) 

die Basse 

cause (grounds) 

orsak 

Aarsag 

oorzaak 

die Ursache 

caution (care) 

omsorg 

fOrsiktighet 

Forsigtighed 

voorzfchtigheid die Vorsicht 
die Sorgfalt 

cencte 

mitt 

Midte 

midden (n) 

die Mine 

change (altera- 
tion) 

fbrandring 

Forandring 

verandering 

die Verfin- 
derung 

chapter 

kapitel (xr) 

Kapitel (n) 

hootdstttk (n) 

das Kapitel 

choice 

val(n) 

Valg (n) 

keus 

die Wahl 

circle 

cirkel 

Cirkel 

cirkel 

der Kreis 

drcumferenoe 

omkrets 

Qmfang(n) 

omtrek 

der Umfang 



Samling 

verzameling 

die Sammlung 

ocdoctr 

Axg 

Farve 

Kulnr 

kleur 

die Farbe 

combustkkD 

^brannittg 

Forbraending verbranding 

die Verbren- 

wimg 

oormtiand (order) befiillning 

Befiding 

bevel (A) 

der Befehl 


kommitt^ 

Komit6 

0Qmit6(n> 

das Komitee 
der Ausschuss 

comparison 

HhnfOrelse 

Sammenligning vergeliiking 

der Vergleicfa 

cQmpetition 

Onttiness) 

konkurrens 

Konkurrence 

ooDcurrentie 

dieKonkur- 

renz 

der Wettbe- 
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OQaditt<m(fttipu- 

latlon) 

oondition (state) 

vilkor (n) 

Betingebe 

voorwaardt 

die Bediagung 

tillstAnd(n) 

Tilstand 

coestand 

der Zustand 
die Lage 

ocmfidenoe 

(trust) 

i^Brtroende (n) TOlid 

vertrouwen (n) 

das Vertrauen 

oQQnesion 

fbrbinddse 

Forbindelse 

verbinding 

die Verbin* 
dung 

oQQseQuencs 

fOljd 

Folge 

gevolg(n) 

die Folge 

oQosolatloio 

crOst 

Trost 

troost 

der Trost 

contempt 

fi)rakt(n) 

Foragt 

verachting 

die Veracbtung 

contents 

innehAll(n) 

Indbold (n) 

inhoud 

der Inhalt 

continuation 

^ortsSttni^ 

Fortsaettelse 

▼oortzetting 

die Fortset- 
zung 

country (nation) land(n) 

Land(n) 

land (n) 

das Land 

courage 

mod (n) 

Mod (n) 

moed 

der Mut 

cowardice 

feghet 

Fejgh^ 

lafheid 

die Feigheit 

crime 

brott (n) 

Forbrydelse 

misdaad 

das Ver* 
brechen 

critidsm 

aritik 

Kritik 

kritiek 

die Kritik 

cross 

kors (n) 

Kors (n) 

kruis (n) 

das Kreuz 

crowd 

mftngd 

Maengde 

menigte 

dieMenge 

cry (call) 

rop(n) 

Raab (n) 

roep 

der Ruf 

cube 

taming 

Teming 

kubus 

der WOrfel 

custom 

(sed)vana 

Saedvane 

gewoonte 

die Sitte 
die Gewohn- 
heit 

cut (indsion^ 

snitt (n) 

Snit (n) 

snede 

der Schnitt 

damage 

slrad* 

Skade 

scbade 

der Scbaden 

danger 

tara 

Fare 

gevaar(n> 

dieGefohr 

death 

dOd 

Dod 

dood 

der Tod 

debt 

skuld 

Gaeld 

schuld 

die Schuld 

decay 

ibifall {n'i 

Forlald (n) 

vervalfn) 

der Verfidl 

dfgisioy) 

beslut 

Beslutning 

besluit (n) 

der Bescfaluss 

defeat 

nederlag n 

Nederlag (n^ 

nederlaag 

die Niederlage 

defence 

fbrsvar (n* 

Forsvar (n) 

verdediging 

die Verteidi- 
gung 

degree (scalei 

grad 

Grad 

graad 

der Grad 

depth 

djup(n) 

Oybde 

diepte 

dieTiele 

dmcripdoo 

beskriTning 

Beskrivelsc 

besdhrijving 

dieBesduei- 

bung 

desire 


OnskeCn; 

wcosch 

der Wunsch 

despair 

fdrtvivlan 

Fortviddse 

wanhoop 

dieVerzweif- 

lung 

destruction 

tdrOdelse 

Odelaeggelse 

vemieling 

die ZerstOrung 
die Vetnich- 
rung 

detafl 

detail 

Enkelthed 

detail (n) 

die Einzelheit 
das Detail 

devdopmant 

utveddiog 

Udvikling 

ontwflekeling 

dieEntwidt- 

lung 
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ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

diameter 

diameter 

Diameter 

middellijn 

der Durch> 
messer 

digestion 

mafumaitning 

1 

1 

spiisvertering 

die Verdauung 

direaion 

riktning 

Retning 

richting 

die Richtung 

(course) 

discovery 

uppt&ckt 

Opdagelse 

ontdekking 

die Ent- 
deckung 

discussion 

diskussion 

Droftelse 

bespreking 

die Erdrterung 
die Diskussion 

disease 

siukdom 

Sygdom 


die Krankheif 

disgust 

ackel (n) 

Vaemmelse 

walging 

derEkel 

disk (slice; 

skiva 

Skive 

sdiiif 

die Scheibe 

distance 

avstftnd (n) 

^stand 

aftt^ 

dieEntfemung , 
der Abstand | 

distribution 

chrdelning 

Fordeling 

verdeeling 

die Verteilung \ 

doubt 

tvivel (n) 

Tvivl 

twijfel 

der Zweifel ^ 

dozen 

dussin (n) 

Dusin (n) 

dozifn (n; 

das Dutzend 

drynes^ 

corrhet 

torka 

Terfaed 

droqgte 

die Trocken- 
heit 

duty 

plikt 

Pligt 

piicht 

diePflidit 

edge (border 

rand 

Rand 

rand 

der Rand 

education 

uppfostran 

Opdragelse 

opvoeding 

die Erziehung 

effea 

verkan 

Virkning 

uitwerking 

die Wirkung 

effort 

anstrftngniny 

Anstrengelse 

tnfp^nnfnp 

die Anstren- 
gung 

die Anspan- 
nung 

encounter (meet* 

> mOte (n) 

Mode (n) 

ontmoeting 

dieBegegnung 

ing) 

end 

ande^slut 

Ende 

einde (n) 

das Ende 

enemy 

fiende 

Fiende 

vijand 

der Feind 

enmity 

fiendskap 

Fiend8kab(n) vijandschap 

die Feindschafr 

entertainment 

(amusement 

underhiUling 

Under- 

holdning 

vermaak (n) 

die Unter- 
haltung 

environment 

omgivnin. 

Omgivelse 

omgeving 

die Umgebung 

envy 

avund 

Misundelse 

afgunst 

der Neid 

equilibrium 

jfimvikt 

Ligevaegt 

evenwicht (n) 

das Gleicb- 
gewicht 

event 

bflndelse 

Tildragelse 

gebeurtenis 

dasEreignis 

example 

exempel (n) 

BksempeKn) 

voorbeeld (n. 

das Beispiel 

exception 

undantag(n) 

Undtagelse 

uitzondering 

die Ausnahme 

exhibition 

utstallning 

Udstilling 

tentoonstelling 

die Ausstellung 

existence 

'tllvaro 

Eksistens 

be8taan(n 

das Vorban- 


denseiD 

dasBestehen 

eipeiiaioD urndgning Udvidelse aitzetting dieAusdeh- 

ntiwg 

aperienoe etiiuenhet Extariag oodenrindiog die Erfiidining 

eiplanadoD fdrklaring Forklaring verklariog die Biklflmiig 
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SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

fact (what is 

iaktum(n) 

Kendsgeming 

feit(n) 

dieTatsadie 

true) 

faU(drop) 

tBU(xD 

Fakcum (n) 
Palddi) 

▼al 

der Fall 

tear 

frukcan 

Fiygi 

vrees 

der Stunt 
dieFurdit 

feeling 

kflnsla 

Felelse 

gevoel (n) 

die Angst 
das G^hh> 

flight (air) 

flykc 

Flugt 

vlucht 

der Flug 

fls^t (escape 1 

fl]^ 

Flugt 

vlucht 

die Fludit 

flm 

flOtCB 

Flaade 

vloot 

die Flotte 

fold (thing 

veck 

Fold 

vouw 

die Falte 

folded) 

food 

nflring^foda 

Naering 

voedsel (n) 

die Nahrung 

force 

kraft 

Kraft 

kracht 

die Kraft 

fracture 

brott (n) 

Brud(n 

breuk 

der Bruch 

fireedom 

frihet 

Frihed 

vriiheid 

die Freiheit 

friend 

vftn 

Ven 

vriend 

der Freund 

friendship 

vflnskap 

Venskab (n 

vriendschap 

die Freund- 

fuel 

brflnsle (n) 

firaendset (n) 

brandsto 

schaft 
das Brenn- 

future 

framtid 

Fremtid 

coekomst 

material 
die Zukunft 

game (play. 

lek 

Spil (n) 

spel (n) 

das Spiel 

gathering 

forsamling 

Forsamling 

vergadering 

die Versamm- 

gift (present) 

g&va 

Gave 

gesdienk (n) 

lung 

das Geschenk 

government 

regering 

Regering 

regeering 

die Gabe 
die Regierung 

gratitude 

cacksamhet 

Taknemme- 

dankbaarheid 

die Dankbar* 

greeting 

hfllaning 

lighed 

Hilsen 

groet 

keit 

der Gruss 

growth 

vflxt 

Vaekst 

groei 

das Wachstum 

guilt 

skuld 

Skyld 

sdmld 

die Schuld 

half 

hflllt 

Halvdei 

helft 

dieHalfte 

hffrHn^n 

hftrdhei 

Haardhed 

hardheid 

die Harte 

haste 

hast 

Hast 

haasr 

die Hast 

hate 

hat (n) 

Had (n) 

haat 

die Bile 
der Hass 

health 

haisa 

Sundhed 

gezondheid 

die Gesundheit 

hearingCsenseof) hOrse) 

Horelse (n> 

gehoor (n) 

das GehOr 

heat (physics^ 

vflnne 

Varme 

warmte 

die W&rme 

height 

hOjd 

Hojde 

hoogte 

die HOhe 

help 

hjftlp 

Hiaelp 

hulp 

dieHilfe 

history 

historia 

Historic 

geschiedenis 

die Unter- 
stQtzung 
die Geschtchte 

hole 

hAl(n) 

Hul(n) 

gat (n) 

das Loch 

honour 

heder 

Aere 

eer 

die Ehre 

hope 

hopp (n) 

Haab (n) 

hoop 

die Hoffiiung 

hunger 

hunger 

Suit 

honger 

der Hunger 

dea 

\dk 

Ide 

idee (n) 

die Idee 
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BNOLISB 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

imitatton 

mutation 

Bfterligning 

imitatie 

dieNacbah* 

income 

inkomst 

Indkomst 

in)comea (n) 

dasBinkora* 

increaie 

tilltagande (n) Tiltagen (n) 

toename 

men 

die Zunahme 

industry (appli- 

flit 

Flid 

vlijt 

dieVermehrung 
der Fleiss 

cation) 

innocence 

oskuld 

Uskyld 

• 

onschuld 

die Unsdiuld 

instruction 

undervisning 

Undervisning onderwiis(n) 

der Unterricht 

(teaching) 

intention 

avsikt 

Hensigt 

voornemen (n) 

die Absicht 

interest (atten- 

intresse (n) 

Interesse 

belunj^tdlini 

das Interesse 

tion) 

invention 

uppfinning 

Opfindeise 

uitvinding 

die Erfindung 

investigation 

undersOkning Undersegelse 

onderzoek (n) 

die Unter>- 
suchung 
die Binladung 

invitation 

inbjudan 

Indbydeise 

uitnoodig^ag 

jealousy 

svartsjuka 

Skinsyge 

jaloezie 

die Eifersucht 

journey 

resa 

Rejse 

reis 

dieReise 

joy 

gl&dje 

Gl^de 

vreugde 

die Freude 

judgment 

dom 

Dom 

oordeel (n 

das Urteil 

juice 

saft 

Saft 

sap (n) 

der Saft 

jump 

spring (n) 

Spring (n) 

sprong 

der Sprung 

justice 

rittvisa 

Retfaerdighed gerechtigheid 

die Gerecfatig- 

kick 

spark 

Spark (n) 

schop 

der Fusstritt 

kind (sort) 

artj sort 

An 

trap 

soon 

die An 

knot 

slag 

knuc 

Knude 

slag(n) 

knoop 

die Sorte 
der Knoten 

knowledge 

kunskap 

Kundskab 

ketinis 

die Kenntnis 

language 

sprik (n) 

Sprog vn) 

caai 

das Wissen 
die Sprache 

laughter 

skratt (n) 

Latter 

lach 

das Lachen 

law 

lag 

Lov 

gelach(n) 

wet 

das Gelichter 
das Gesetz 

lawsuit 

process 

Proces 

proces (a) 

der Prozess 

laziness 

ISttja 

Dovenskab 

luiheid 

dieTragheit 

lecture 

fhredrag (n) 

Foredrag (n) 

voordracht 

die Faulhttit 
der Vortrag 

leisure 

ledighet 

Fritid 

vrije tijd 

die freie Zeit 

length 

langd 

Laengde 

lengte 

die Musse 
die Lflnge 

lesson 

lektion 

Ldttie 

les 

die Lektion 

ievd 

nivi 

Niveau (ni 

niveau (n> ^ 

das Niveau 

lie 

fegn 

Legn 

leugen 

dieLQge 

life 

liv(n) 

Liv(si) 

leven(n) 

dasLeben 

line 

linje 

Linie 

life 

die Linie 

liquid 

vfttska 

Vaedske 

vloeistof 

die FlUssigkeit 
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DANISH 
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GERMAN 

Ikt 

lists 

Liste 

liist 

das Vewicfanis 
die Liste 

load 

last 

luaesCni 

last 

die Last 

look 

bUdk 

Blik(n) 

bUk 

der Blick 

loss 

fbrlust 

Tab (n) 

verlies (n) 

der VerlusT 

love 

kfirlek 

Kaerlighed 

liefde 

die Liebe 

hick (chance) 

tur 

Held (n) 

geluk (n) 

das GlOck 




kans 

die 

luxury 

lyx 

Luksus 

luxe 

der Luxus 

man (human 

tnafiwialra 

Menneske (n) 

menseb 

der Menseb 

being) 

manager 

icdare, chef 

Leder 

ieider 

der Leiter 

mark, sign 

cecken(n) 

Tegn(a) 

teeken(n) 

das Zeichen 

mass 

massa 

Masse 

massa 

die Masse 

measure 

mitt (n) 

Maal (n^ 

maat 

das Mass 

member 

medlem 

Medlem (n) 

lid (n) 

das Mttglied 

memory 

minne (n) 

Hukonunelse 

geheugen (n) 

das Gedichtnis 

mistake 

misstag 

Fej] 

font 

der Fefaler 

mixture 

blandning 

Blandiag 

mengsel (a) 

die Misebung 

money 

pengar(pl. 

Penge (pL 

geld(n) 

das (jeld 

mood (temper 

lynne (n^ 

Stenming 

stemming 

die Stimmung 



Lnne (n) 


dieLaune 

movement 

rOrelse 

fievaegelse 

bewpging 

die Bewegung 

name 

namn (jx) 

Navn (tt) 

naam 

der Name 

necessity 

1 

1 

I 

Nodvendighed noodzakelijk- 

die Notwen- 




held 

digkeit 

news 

nyhet 

Nyhed 

djding 

die Nachrichi 




nieuws (n) 

die Neuigkeit 

noise (sound > 

Ijud (n) 

St0| 

geluid (n) 

das Gerftuscb 

noise (din; 

buller (n) 

Larro 

geraas (n) 

der Lftrm 

number (No. 

nummer (n 

Nummer (n) 

nununer (n) 

die Nummer 

number (nu- 

tal (n) 

Tal(n) 

getal (n) 

die 2^ 

meral^ 

number 

aotal (n) 

Antal (n) 

aantal (n) 

die Anzahl 

(amount) 

observation 

iakttagelse 

lagttagelse 

opmerking 

die Beobac^ 





tung 

occasion 

tillfUle(n) 

Lejlighed 

gelegenheid 

dieGeiegen- 





belt 

occupation (pro- 

yxke(n) 

Stilling 

beroep(n} 

der Beruf 

fession) 

opening 

bppning 

Aabning 

opening 

die (!>fiGnung 

opinion 

mening 

Mening 


die Meinung 
die Ansiebt 

order (arrange- 

'ordning 

Ordning 

orde 

die Ordnung 

ment) 





origin 

ursprung (n 

OprindeJse 

oorsprong 

der Ursprung 

owner 

Bgarr 

Eier 

eigenaar 

der fiigentb- 





mer 

pain 

smftrta 

Smerce 

pijn 

derSchxDezx 

pgrtCofwholt 

del 

Dil 

deei (n) 

derTeit 
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part (in play, 

roll 

RoUe 

rbl 

etc.) 

party (faction) 

pani(n) 

Parti (n) 

partii 

past 

det R)rflutna 

Fordd 

verleden (n) 

payment 

betalning 

Betaiing 

lv»roling 

peace 

feed 

Fred 

vxede 

pec^e (com- 

fQlk(n) 

Folk (n) 

volk(n} 

munity) 

permission 

till&telse 

Tilladelse 

vergunning 

picture 

bild 

Billede (n) 

beeld(n) 

piece (fragment) 

stycke (n) 

Stykke (n) 

stuk(n) 

place (spot) 

stille 

Sted (n) 
Plads 

oord(n} 

plaadi 

plan (project) 

plan 

Flan 

plan(n) 

pleasure 

nbje (n) 

Fomojelse 

verm^(n) 

point (sharp end) spots 

Spids 

punt 

point (in space 

punkf 

Punkt(n) 

punt (n) 

or time) 

poison 

giftCn) 

Gift 

vergif (n) 

politeness 

hOvli^t 

Hoflighed 

bel^dheid 

politics 

politik 

Politik 

pditiek 

practice 

Ovning 

0velse 

oefening 

prejudice 

R>rdom 

Fordom 

vooroordeel (n't 

press 

press 

Presse 

pers 

pressure 

trydt(n) 

Tryk(n) 

druk 

pretext 

fi)rev&ndning 

Paaskud (n> 

voorwendse) 

(n) 

price, prize 

pris (n) 

Pris 

prijs 

product 

produln 

Produkt (n) 

product (n 

progress 

framsteg (n) 

Fremskridt(n) vordering 

promise 

lOfte (n) 

Lofte (n) 

belofte 

proof (evidence) 

bevis(n) 

Bevis (n) 

bewijs (n) 

property (qual- 

egenskap 

Egenskab 

eigenschap 

property (things egendom 



Ejendom 

eigendom (n) 

uwucuy 

protection 

beskydd (n) 

Beskyttelse 

besdierming 

pubEcity (ad- 

reUam 

Rekhune 

redame 

vertising) 

pull 

drag(n) 

Traek(n) 

trek 

punishment 

straff (n) 

Straf 

straf 

purchase 

ki5p(n) 

K0b(B) 

koop 

purpose (aim) 

mAl(n) 

Hensigt 

dod(n) 

push 

St5t 

Stod (n) 

stoot 

question 

frftga 

Sp 0 rgsm 8 al(n) vraag 


GERMAN 

dicRoUe 

die Panel 
die Veigangen- 
heit 

dieBezahlung 
der Friede 
das VoUc 

die Erlaubnit 
das Bild 
das Stack 
der On 
die Stelle 
der Platz 
der Plan 
das Vergnagen 
die Spitze 
der Piinkt 

das Gift 
die Hdflich- 
keit 

die Politik 
die tibung 
das Voruneil 
die Pzesse 
der Druck 
der Vorwand 

der Pteis 
das Erzeugnis 
das Produkt 
der Fortschrin 
das Ver- 
sprechen 
der Beweis 
die Eigen- 
schaft 

das Eigentmn 

der Sdiutz 
die Reklame 

der Zug 
die Strafe 
der Kauf 
der Zweck 
das Ziel 
der Stoss 
die Frage 
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SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

ray 

stiAle 

Straale 

straal 

der Stiahl 

reason (power of fiSmuft 

Fomuft 

vemuit (n) 

die Vemunft 

thought) 

reoollectiQD 

erinring 

Erindring 

herinnering 

die Erinnening 

relation 

mrhAllande(n) Forhold (n) 

verhouding 

die Beziehung 
das Verhfiltnis 

remainder 

rest 

Rest 

rest 

der Rest 

remark 

flnrnftrlmmg 

Bemaerkning 

opmerking 

die Bemerkung 

rent (of hou8e> 

hyra 

Lejc 

huur 

die Miete 

etc.) 

repetition 

upprepning 

Gentagelse 

hgrhaling 

die Wieder- 
holung 
der Vorwurf 

reproach 

^rebrflelse 

fiebrejdelse 

verwijt (n) 

resistance 

motstihid (n) 

Motstand 

tegenstand 

der Wider- 
stand 

respect 

aktning 

Agtelse 

achting 

die Achtung 

rest (repose) 

Vila 

Ro 

rust 

die Rube 

revenge 

hflmnd 

Haevn 

wraak 

die Rache 

reward 

belOning 

fielonning 

belooning 

die Belohnung 

right (just claim) rflti 

Ret 

recht (n) 

das Recht 

risk 

risk 

Risiko 

risico (n) 

das Risiko 

rule (regulation) regei 

Regel 

regel 

die Regel 

rumour 

rykte (n. 

Rygte (n- 

gerucht (n' 

das GerOcht 

safety 

sfikerher 

Sikkerhed 

veiligheid 

die Sicherheit 

sale 

fOrs^ining 

Salg (n) 

verkoop 

der Verkauf 

sample 

mOnster (n) 

Monster (n) 

monster (n) 

das Muster 

science 

vetenskap 

Videnskab 

wetenschap 

die Wissen- 
schaft 

scratch 

skr&ms 

Ridse 

schram 

die Ritze 
die Schramme 

screen 

skkrm 

Skaerm 

scherm(n) 

der Schirm 

seat 

sate fn^ 
plats 

Saede (n) 

zitting 

der Sitz 
der Platz 

secret 

nemlighet 

Heounelighed geheim(n} 

das Gebeinmis 

sensation (stir) 

uppseende(n) R^recn) 

sensade 

das Aufsehen 
die Sensation 

sense (meaning; betydelsc 

Betydning 

beteekenis 

die Bedeutung 

sense (smell. 

sinne 

Sans 

zintuig 

der Sinn 

touch, etc.) 

sentence (group 

sats 

Saetning 

volzin 

der Satz 

of words) 

ses 

k6n(n) 

Ken (n) 

geslacfat (n) 

das Geschlecbt 

shape 

form 

Form 

vorm 

die Form 
die Gestalt 

share 

andei 

Andei 

aandeeKn) 

der Anteil 

side 

sida 

Side 

zijde 

die Seite 

size 

storlek 

Storrelse 

grootte 

dieGrOsse 

sleep 

sOmn 

Sovn 

slaap 

der Schlaf 


lukt 

Lugt 

reuk 

derGerudi 

smile 

smAlOje (n) 

Smil(n; 

s 


das Udidn 
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DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

society 

sall8kap(n) 

SelskabCn) 

maatsdiappii 

dieGesell- 

SOQg 

sAng 

Sang 

lied(Q) 

OUMULk 

das Lied 

801 ^ 

liud 

Lyd 

geluid (n) 

der Laut 

sDioe 

rom(n) 

Rum(n) 

niimte 

der Raum 

meech (address) tal 

Tale 

redevoering 

die Rede 

speed 

hastighet 

Fan 


die Geschwin* 
digkeit 

squate 

fyrkant 

Firkant 

vierkant (n) 

das Quadrat 

state 

stat 

Sut 

staat 

der Staat 

stay (soioum) 

uppehAB(n) 

Ophold (n) 

verbliifCn) 

der Aufenthalt 

step (pace) 

steg 

Skridt (n) 

stap 

der Schritt 

story 

berftttelse 

Fortaelling 

vtthftal (n) 

die Brzahlung 
die Geschichte 

strike 

streik 

Strejke 

staking 

der Streik 

struggle 

kamp 

Kamp 

strijd 

der Kampf 

study 

studium (n) 

Studium (n^ 

stu^e 

das Studium 

substance 

stoff (n) 

Stof(n) 

stof 

der Stoff 
die Substanz 

success 

framg&ng 

Success 

succes. 

der Brfolg 

suggestion (pro- 
posal) 

ibxslag (n) 

Forslag (n) 

voorstel (n) 

der Vorschlag 

sum 

summa 

Sum 

som 

die Summe 

surfsce 

yto 

Overflade 

oppervlakte 

die OberflAche 

surprise 

Overraskntng 

Overraskelse 

verrassing 

die tJber- 
raschung 

suspicion 


Mistanke 

achteidocht 

der Verdacht 

swindle (fraud) 

bedrSgeri 

Bedrag(n) 

bedrog(n) 

der Betrug 
der Schwinde) 

sympathy (com- medlidande 
passion) (n) 

Medlidenhed 

I 

t 

das Mideid 

task 

syssla 

Opgave 

laak 

die AujEgabe 

taste 

yfpak 

Smag 

•maak 

der Geschmack 

tax 

skatt 

Skat 

belasting 

die Steuer 

tendency 


Tendens 

neiging 

die Neigung 
dieTendenz 

tension 

Spanning 

Spaending 

spanning 

die Spannung 

test 

prov (n) 

Prove 

beproeving 

diePrOfung 
die Probe 

fhanint 

tack 

Tak 

dank 

der Dank 

ibeft 

stOld 

Tyveri(n) 

dieCnal 

der Diebstahi 

tVimg 

ting 

Ting 

ding (n) 

das Ding 

sak 

Sag 

zaak 

die Sache 

thirst 

tOrst 

Torsi 

dorst 

der Durst 

thought 

tanke 

Tanke 

gedachte 

der Gedanke 

tie (bond) 

band (n) 

Baand(n) 

band 

das Band 

time 

tid 

Tid 

tijd 

dieZeit 

top (summit) 

tppp 

Top 

top 

die Spitze 
der Gipfel 

touch (oaotacD 

berOring 

Berating 

ttMwrftklng 

dieBerOhrung 

trade 


Handel 


der Handd 
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£NGUSH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

oade-unioD 

tackfbcening 

Fagforening 

vakvereeniging 

cranslatioD 

Oversftttning 

Oversaettdse 

vertaling 

creatmeoi 

behandling 

fVlinwHI^rig 

behandeling 

crian^ 

triangel 

Ttdomt 

drieboek 

trick 

knep (n) 

Kneb (n' 

true 

trouble (worry) 

bdcynuner (n) Sorg 

aorg 

truth 

Banning 

Sandhed 

waarheid 

turn 

vSndning 

Vending 

wending 

unemployinent 

arbetslOshet 

Arbejdslos* 

bed 

Enhed 

werkeloosheid 

unit 

enhet 

eenheid 

use (application) bruk (n) 

Brug 

gebruik (n) 

vacation* holi* 
days 
value 

ferier (pi) 

Ferie 

vacantie 

vftrde (n) 

Vaerd (n> 

waarde 

vanity 

fHknga 

Tombed 

ijdelheid 

vehicle 

Akdon (n) 

Koretoj (n' 

voertuig (n) 

vermin 

ohyra 

Ut 0 i (n) 

ongedierte (n) 

vessd(oontainer) beh&Uare 

Beholder 

vat (n) 

victory 

seger 

Seir 

overwinning 

visit 

besOk (n) 

BeUig(n) 

bezoek(n) 


visit 

Visit 

visite 

voice 

stanuna 

Stemme 

stem 

wages 

lOn 

Lon 

loon Tn) 

walk (stroll) 

spatsertur 

promenad 

Spadseretur 

wandeling 

want (lack' 

brist 

Mangel 

gebrek (n^ 

war 

krig (n) 

Krig 

oorlog 

warning 

varning 

Advarsel 

waarschuwing 

waste 

slOseri (n) 

0delaeggelse 

verkwisting 

way 

vflg 

Ve) 

weg 

wealth 

rikedom 

Rigdom 

rijkdom 

weapon 

vapenCn) 

Vaaben (n) 

wapen(n} 

weight 

vikt 

Vaegt 

gewicht (n) 

width 

bredd 

Bredde 

breedte 

will 

vilja 

Vilje 

wil 

wish 


0nske(n 

wensch 

word 

ord(n) 

Ord (n) 

woord (n 

work (labour) 

arbete(n' 

Arbejde (n' 

werk (n) 

youui 

ungdon 

Ungdom 

jeugd 

seal 

iver 

Iver 

ijvcr 
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GERMAN 

dieGeweifc- 

dietiWc- 

ziing 

dicBehundJung 
dasDxdttck 
derKniff 
dieS<!»rge 
die Wahrheit 
die Wendutig 
die Drehung 
die Arbeitt* 
losigkeit 
die Einheit 
derGebfaucb 
dieAnwendung 
dieFerien (pi) 

der Wert 
dieEitelkeit 
dasFahrzeug 
das Ungeziefer 
dasGeStes 
derBehftlter 
der Sieg 
der Besucb 
die Visite 
die Stimme 
der Lohn 
derSpazier> 
gang 

der Mange) 
der Krieg 
die Wamuzig 
dkVerschwen-* 
dung 
der Weg 
der Rei^tuni 
die Wafie 
das Gewicbt 
die Breite 
der Wide 
der Wunscb 
das Wort 
die Arbeit 
die Jugend 
der Eifer 
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The Loom of Language 

a. DIVISION OF TIME 


ENGLISH 

a) GENERAL TERMS 

SWEDISH DANISH DUTCH 

GERMAN 

afternoon 

eftermiddag 

Efrermiddag 

namiddag 

derNachmit- 

century 

ftrhundrade 

Aarhundrede eeuw 

tag 

das Jahrhun- 

Christmas 

(n) 

Jul 

(n) 

Jul 

Kerstmis 

dert 

Weihnachten 

day 

dag 

Dag 

dag 

der Tag 

dawn 

daggryning 

Daggry (n) 

dageraad 

der Tagesan- 

dusk 

skymning 

Tusmorke (n) 

schemering 

brucb 

die DAmmer- 

Easter 

p&sk 

Paaske 

Pasd^en 

ung 

Ostem 

evening 

afton, kvflll 

Aften 

avond 

der Abend 

fortnigfht 

f jorton dagar 

fjorten Dage 

veertien dagen 

vierzehn Tage 

holiday (public) helgdag 

Festdag 

feestdag 

der Festtag 

hour 

timme 

Time 

uur (n) 

die Stunde 

half-an-hour 

en halvtimme 

en halv Time 

een half uur 

eine halbe 

a quarter of an 

en kvart 

et Kvarter(n) 

een kwartier 

Stunde 
eine Viertel- 

hour 

an hour and a 

enochen 

halvanden 

anderhalfiiur 

stunde 

anderthalb 

half 

halv timme 

Time 


Stunden 

leap year 

skott&r (n'^ 

Skudaar (n) 

schrikkeljaar(n) das Schaltjahr 

nriidnlghf 

midnatt 

Midnat 

middemacht 

dieMitiemacb 

minute 

minut 

Minut (n 

minuut 

die Minute 

month 

mftnad 

Maaned 

maand 

der Monat 

morning 

morgon 

Morgen 

morgen 

der Morgen 

night 

natt 

Nat 

nacht 

die Nadu 

noon 

middag 

Middag 

middag 

der Mittag 

season 

Arstid 

Aarstid 

laargetijde (n) 

die Jahreszeit 

second 

sekund 

Sekund (n; 

seconde 

die Sekunde 

sunrise 

soluppg&ng 

Solopgang 

zonsopgang 

der Sonnen- 

sunset 

solnedgAng 

Solnedgang 

zonsondergang 

aufgang 
der Sonnen- 

time 

tid 

Tid 

cijd 

untergang 
die Zeit 

week 

vecka 

Uge 

week 

die Woche 

year 

Ar(n) 

Aar (n) 

aar (n' 

das Jahr 

spring 

(b) SEASONS, MONTHS AND DAYS 
vAr Foraar (n; ente 

der FrQhling 

summer 

sommat 

Sommer 

zomei 

der Sommer 

autumn 

host 

Efteraar (c) 

herfst 

der Herbst 

v/inter 

Vinter 

Vinter 

winter 

der Winter 

January 

ianuari 

Januar 

Januari 

januar 

February 

februari 

Februax 

Februari 

Februa. 

^Sarcb 

mars 

Marts 

Maart 

MArz 

April 

apri) 

Apri) 

April 

Apri) 
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ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

May 

maj 

Mai 

Mei 

Mai 

June 

juni 

Juni 

Juni 

Juni 

July 

juli 

Juli 

Juli 

Juli 

August 

august! 

August 

Augustus 

August 

September 

September 

September 

Septembe 

September 

October 

oktober 

Oktober 

Oaober 

Oktober 

November 

november 

November 

November 

November 

December 

deoember 

Deoember 

Deoember 

Dezember 

Monday 

mfindag 

Mandag 

Maandag 

Montag 

Tuesday 

tisdag 

Tirsdag 

Dinsdag 

Dienstag 

Wednesday 


Onsdag 

Woensdag 

Mittwo^ 

Thursday 

torsdag 

Torsdag 

Donderdag 

Donnerstag 

Friday 

fredag 

Fredag 

Vrijdag 

Freicag 

Saturday 

Ibrdag 

Lerdag 

Zaterdag 

Samstag 

Sonnabend 

Sunday 

sbndag 

Sendag 

Zondag 

Sonntag 



3. NUMERALS 


one 

en, ett (n) 

en, et (n) 

een 

ein^ eine (f ) 

two 

tvA 

CO 

twee 

zwei 

three 

tre 

tre 

drie 

drei 

four 

fyra 

fire 

vier 

vier 

five 

fern 

fern 

vijf 

fhnf 

six 

sex 

seks 

zes 

sechs 

seven 

sju 

syv 

zeven 

sieben 

eight 

Atta 

otte 

acht 

acht 

nine 

nio 

ni 

negen 

neun 

ten 

do 

d 

den 

zehn 

eleven 

elva 

cUeve 

elf 

elf 

twelve 

tolv 

tolv 

cwaall 

zwblf 

thirteen 

tretton 

cretten 

dertien 

dreizehn 

fourteen 

fjorton 

fjorten 

veertien 

vierzehn 

fifteen 

femton 

femten 

vijftien 

ffinfzehn 

'jizteen 

sexton 

sejsten 

zestien 

sechzehn 

seventeen 

sjutton 

sytten 

zevenden 

siebzehn 

eighteen 

adertoD 

atten 

acbttieo 

tichczehn 

nineteen 

nittoo 

nitten 

negenden 

n^ima^hn 

twenty 

tjugo 

tyve 

twintig 

zwanzig 

twenty-one 

tjugoen 

en og tyve 

een en twintig 

einund- 





zwanzig 

^wenty-two 

tjugotvA 

CO og tyve 

rweeen twintig zweiund- 





zwanzig 

thirty 

crettio 

credive 

dertig 

dreissig 

forty 

fyrtio 

fyrre 

veertig 

vierzig 

fifty 

femtio 

balvtreds 

viifdg 

fOntzig 

sixty 

sextio 

cres 

zestig 

sechszig 

seventy 

sjuttio 

halvfjers 

zeventig 

siebzig 

eighty 

Attio 

firs 

tachtig 

achtidg 

ninety 

nittio 

balyfems 

negentig 

neunzig 
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ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

hundred 

hundra 

hundrede 

honderd 

hunderi 

thousand 

tusen 

tusinde 

duizend 

causend 


en inilHfin 

en million 

een millioen 

eine Million 

first 

denfbrsta 

den ferste 

de eerste 

der erste 

second 

andra 

anden 

tweede 

zweite 

third 

tredje 

credie 

derde 

dritte 

fourth 

fjfirde 

fjerde 

vierde 

vierte 

fifth 

femte 

femte 

vijfde 

ftknfte 

sixth 

sj&tte 

sjette 

zesde 

sechste 

seventh 

sjunde 

syvende 

zevende 

siebente 

eighth 

kttonde 

ottende 

4d)tste 

schte 

half 

enhalv 

en halv 

een half 

ein Halb 

one-third 

entrediedel 

en Tredjedel 

een dejrde 

ein Drittel 

one^fourth 

en f jftrdedel 

en Fjerdedel 

eenVinde 

ein Viertel 

one-fifth 

enfemtedel 

en Femtede) 

een vijfde 

ein FUnftd 

once 

engflng 

een Gang 

eenmaal 

einmal 

twice 

tvA gfin^r 

to Gange 

tweemaal 

zweimal 

three times 

treg&n^r 

tre Gaxi^ 

driemaal 

dreima) 


4. ADJECTIVES 


able (capable) 

duglig 

dygtig 

bekwaam 

tahig 

absent 

fr&nyarande 

ftavaerende 

afwezig 

abwesend 

accidental 

tillfkllig 

tilfiieldig 

toevallig 

zufkllig 

agreeable 

behaglig 

behagelig 


ATig^nghTn 

alive 

levande 

levende 

levend 

lebend 

ambiguous 

tvetydig 

tvetydig 

dubbelzixmig 

doppelsinnig 

amusing 

rolig 

morsom 

vermakelijk 

amllsant 





unterhaltend 

angry 

ond 

vred 

cooznig 

bOse 


fbrargad 


boos 

aufgebracht 

artificial 


kunstig 

kunstmatig 

kOnstlich 

attentive 

uppmOrksam 

opmaerksom 

aandachtig 

aufmerksam 

avaricious 

girg 

gerrig 

gierig 

geizig 

awake 

vaken 

vaagen 

wakker 

wach 

bad 

dAlig 

daarlig 

slecht 

schlecbt 

beautifu) 

skfin 

smuk 

mooi 

schto 

bent 

bOjd 

bojec 

geboger 

gebogen 

bitter 

bittei 

bitter 

bitter 

bitter 

black 

svan 

sort 

zwart 

schwari. 

blind 

blind 

blind 

blind 

blind 

blue 

bU 

bias 

blauw 

blau 

blunt (not sharp) sl5 

slov 

stomp 

stumpr 

brave 

tapper 

capper 

dapper 

apfer 


modig 

modig 

moedig 

mutig 

bright (lull ol 

Ijus 

lys 

belder 

heU 

light 





broad (wide; 

bred 

bred 

breed 

bzeh 

brown 

bfun 

brun 

bruin 

braun 

carefiil (caittioua) tOrsiktig 

torsigtig 


votaiditig 
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ENOLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

channing 

fitetiusande 

fortryllende 

bekoQcliik 

reizend 

dieap 

billig 

billig 

goedkoop 

bezaubernd 

billig 

dean 

ren 

ren 

sdioon 

rein 

dear (not 

klar 

klar 

klaar 

sauber 

klar 

douded) 

cold 

kail 

kold 

koud 

kdt 

oomfortable 

bekvim 

bdcvem 

comfortabet 

bequem 

continual 

stfindig 

bestandig 

gestadig 

fortwflhrend 

continuous 

oavbruten 

uafbmdt 

ona%ebrokeD 

best&ndig 

ununterbroch* 

contrary 

motsatt 

modsat 

cegengestdd 

en 

gegenteilig 

cool 

kylig 

kalig 

koel 

kohl 

cruel 

grym 

grusom 

wreed 

grauaam 

dally 

di^ig 

daglig 

dagelijkscb 

t&glich 

dangerous 

farlig 

ffirlig 

gevaarlijk 

gef&hrlidi 

dark 

mfirk 

mark 

donker 

dunkd 

dead 

dOd 

dod 

dood 

tot 

deaf 

dfiv 

dov 

doof 

taub 

deaf and dumb 

dfivstum 

dovstum 

doofetom 

taubstumm 

dear (beloved) 

kftr 

kaer 

lief 

lieb 

dear (eipenaive) dyr 

dyr 

duur 

teuer 

deep 

djup 

dyb 

diep 

ticf 

different (differ- 

olik 

forskellig 

verscfaiUend 

verschieden 

ing) 

difficult 

svftr 

vanskdig 

moeilijk 

scfawer 

dirty 

smutsig 

snavset 

vuil 

schwierig 

schmutzig 

disagreeable 

obehaglig 

ubehagelig 

onaangenaam 

unangenehm 

distinct (dear) 

tydlig 

tydelig 

duidelijk 

deutlkb 

domestic 

huslig 

huslig 

buiselijk 

hftuslids 

double 

dubbel 

dobbdt 

dubbei 

doppelt 

drunk 

drucken 

drukkes 

dronken 

betrunken 

dry 

torr 

tor 

dcoog 

trocken 

dumb 

stum 

stum 

stom 

stumm 

dusty 

rfnmmig 

stovet 

stoffig 

staubig 

early 

lidig 

tidlig 

vroeg 

feUb 

eastern 

Ostlig 

ostlig 

oostersch 

bscliGh 

easy 

mn 

nem 

gemakkelijk 

leidsc 

edible 

fttbar 

spisdig 

eetbaar 

essbaor 

empty 

com 

com 

leeg 

leer 

equal 

lika 

Uge 

gelilk 

gleidi 

extreme 

ytterst 

yderst 

uiterste 

ausserst 

foithful 

trogen 

tro 

trouw 

creu 

false 

ffilsk 

fdsk 

valscfa 

felscb 

fismous 

berfimd 

beromt 

beroemd 

berohmt 

£sst (firm) 

fast 

last 

vast 

fest 

fast (speedy) 

snabb 

hurtig 

spoedig 

schndt 

ffit (of meat) 

fet 

fed 

vet 

feet 
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ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

favourable 

gynnsam 

gunstig 

gunstig 

gtknstig 

female 

kvinnlig 

kvindelig 

vrouwelijk 

weibli^ 

fertile 

fruktbar 

frugtbar 

vniditbaar 

truchtbar 

flat 

flat 

flad 

vlak 

flach 

foreign 

utlAndsk 

udenlandsk 

buitenlandsch 

auslAndisch 

fragile 

skflr 

skor 

broos 

zerbredhlich 

free 

fri 

fri 

vrij 

frei 

freih 

frisk 

frisk 

versch 

trisch 

friendly 

vflnlig 

venlig 

vriendelijk 

freundlich 

full 

full 

fuld 

vol 

voU 

furious 

rasande 

rasende 

woedend 

wOtend 

future 

fcamtida 

fremtidig 

toekomstig 

zukOnftig 

generous 

genuine 

frikostig 

flkta 

gavxnild 

aegte 

vrijgevjg 
echt ' 

freigebii 

echt 

good 

god 

god 

goed 

gut 

great, large 

stor 

stor 

groot 

gross 

green 

grOn 

gron 

groen 

grOn 

grey 

grfi 

graa 

grijs 

grau 

guilty 

skyldig 

skyldig 

schuldig 

schuldig 

happy 

lyddig 

lykkel^ 

gelukkig 

glOcklicb 

haid 

h&rd 

baard 

hard 

hart 

harmftit 

skadlig 

skadelig 

schadelijk 

schadlidi 

healthy 

sund 

sund 

gezond 

gesund 

heavy 

tung 

tung 

zwaar 

schwer 

high 

hOg 

hoj 

hoog 

hoch 

hollow 

ihSlig 

hid 

hoi 

hohl 

honest 

firlig 

aerlig 

eerlijk 

ehrlich 

hot 

het 

hed 

heet 

heiss 

human 

Tnflruiklig 

menneskelig 

menscheiijk 

menschlicb 

hungry 

hungrig 

sulten 

hongerig 

hungrig 

ill 

sjuk 

syg 

ziek 

krank 

importani 

viktig 

vigtig 

belangrijk 

wichtig 

impossible 

omOilig 

umulig 

onmogelijk 

unmbglicb 

industrious 

flitig 

flittig 

vlijtig 

fleissig 

inn^r 

inre 

indre 

binnenst 

inner 

innocent 

oskyldig 

uskyldig 

onschuldig 

unschuldig 

inquisitive 

nySken 

nysgerrig 

nieuwsgierig 

neugierig 


vansinnig 

sindssyg 

krankzinnig 

geistesgestOr 

in* 

klug 

intelligent 

klok 

klog 

knap 

interesting 

intelligent 

intelligeni 

intelligent 

intelligeni 

intressant 

interessant 

interessant 

interessant 

just (fair) 

rkttvis 

retfaerdig 

rechtvaardig 

gerecht 

kind 

godhjSrtad 

godhjertet 

goedig 

gUtig 


sniUl 



freundlich 

last 

sist 

sidst 

iaacst 

letzt 

late 

sen 

sen 

iaat 

bpftt 

lazy 

lat 

doven 

lui 

trftge 





fsul 

lean 

magei 

mager 

mager 

mager 

lefr 

vflnster 

venstre 

linker 

link 
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ENGLISH SWEDISH DANISH DUTCH 


liglht (in weight) UUt 

liquid 

fiytande 

long 

lAng 

loose (slack) 

lbs 

loud 

hbg^iudd 

low 

lAg 

lukewarm 

l)um 

male 

manlfg 

married 

gift 

mean (average) 

medd- 

medical 

medicinsk 

military 

militarisk 

mobile 

rOrlig 

modest 

moist 

fiiktig 

mutual 

bmsesidig 

naked 

naken 

narrow 

smal 

natural 

naturlig 

necessary 

nbdvSndig 

new 

ny 

next 

nflsr 

nortbem 

nordlig 

obedient 

lydig 

occupied (oi 

upptagen 

seat, etc.) 

old 

gammqi 

only 

enda 

open 

bppen 

ordinary 

vanlig 

(current) 

original (first 

ursprunglig 

outer 

yttrc 

own (one’s) 

egen 

painful 

smftrtsam 

pale 

blek 

past 

fbrgflngen 

patient 

t&lig 

personal 

personlig 

pointed 

spetsig 

poisonous 

giftig 

polite 

bbvlig 

poor 

tattig 

popular 

popular 

possible 

mbjlig 

practical 

prakcisk 

pregnant 

bavande 

present 

narvarande 


let 

lidit 

flydende 

vloeibaar 

lang 

lang 

l08 

los 

baj 

luid 

lav 

3aag 

lunken 

lauw 

mandlig 

mannelijk 

gift 

gehuwd 

gftnn#>rnfyfnf]|g gemiddeld 

medicinsk 

geneeskundig 

miUiaer 

militair 

bevaegelig 

beweegbaar 

beskeden 

bescbeiden 

bigtig 

vocbtig 

gensidig 

wederziidscb 

nogen 

naakt 

smal 

nauw 

naturlig 

natuuriijk 

nodvendig 

noodig 

ny 

nieuw 

naest 

naast 

nordlig 

noordelijk 

lydig 

gehoorzaam 

optagen 

bezel 

gamznei 

oud 

eneste 

eenig 

aaben 

open 

saedvanlig 

aewoon 

oprindeiig 

oorspronkelijk 

ydre 

buitenst 

egen 

eigen 

smertelig 

pijnlijk 

bleg 

bleek 

forbigangen 

verleden 

caalmodig 

geduldig 

personlig 

persoonliik 

spids 

puntig 

giftig 

giftig 

boflig 

be'eefd 

attig 

atm 

populaer 

populair 

mulig 

mogelijk 

prakdsk 

pracciscb 

svanger 

zwanger 

naervaerende 

tegenwoordif? 


S* 
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GERMAN 

leidit 

fltkssig 

lang 

lose 

lauc 

niedrig 

lauwaim 

mflnnHrfi 

verheiratet 

mittler 

durchschnitt- 

lidi 

medizinisch 

militftnsch 

beweglicb 

bescheiden 

feudir 

g^enseitig 

nackt 

scbma 

natUrlidb 

nOtig 

notwendig 

neu 

nftchst 

nbrdlich 

gehorsam 

besetzt 

alt 

eiazig 

oflfen 

gewObnlicb 

ursprOngiicfa 

ftusser 

eigen 

schmeizbaft 

bleich 

vergangen 

geduldig 

persdniicb 

spitz 

IKMUcA 

atm 

populAr 

mOgUch 

piaktiscb 

schwanger 

gegenwftxtig 
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ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

pretty 

vacker 

kon 

aardig 

httbsch 

principal 

huvudsaklig 

hovedsagelig 

hoafdzakdiik 

wichtigst 

hauptskchlidhsi 

probable 

sannolik 

sandsynlig 

waarschijnliik 

wahrscheinlid) 

proud 

stolt 

srolt 

trotsch 

stolz 

public 

offentlig 

offentlig 

openbaar 

Offentlich 

quiet (calm) 

hign 

rolig 

rustig 

ruhig 

rare 

sflllsynt 

sfaelden 

zeldzaam 

selten 

raw (not coolEed) rfl 

raa 

rauw 

roh 

ready 

ftrdig 

faerdig 

klaar 

bereit 

fertig 

real 

verklig 

virkelig 

werkeliik 

wirklich 

reasonable 

fbmuftig 

foraufi^ 

verslandig 

vemfinftig 

(rational) 

red 

rfid 

red 

rood 

rot 

regular 

regelbunden 

regelmaessig 

regelmatig 

regelmkssig 

responsible 

ansvartg 

ansvarlig 

verantwoor* 

deUik 

verantwortlicb 

ridi 

rik 

rig 

rijk 

reich 

ridiculous 

lOjlig 

latterlig 

b^chelijk 

ladierlich 

rig^t (correct; 

riktfg 

rigtig 

juist 

richtig 

right (hand) 

hOger 

hejre 

rechter 

recht 

rigid 

styv 

stiv 

stijf 

steif 

ripe 

mogen 

moden 

rijp 

reif 

rough (not 

skrovlig 

ru 

raw 

raub 

smooth) 

round 

rund 

rand 

rond 

rand 

rude 

ohOvlig 

uheflig 

onbelecfd 

unhoflidi 

rusty 

rostig 

rusten 

roestig 

rostig 

sad 

bedrOvao 

ledsen 

bedrevet 

treurig 

traurig 

betrUbt 

satisfied 

nOjd 

tilfreds 

tevreden 

zufrieden 

scientific 

vetenskaplig 

videnskabelig 

wetenschappe- 

lijk 

wissenschaft- 

lich 

secret 


hemmelig 

geheim 

geheim 

sensitive 

kftnslig 

felsom 

gevoelig 

empfindlicb 

separate 

skild 

saerskilt 

aizonderliik 

getrennt 

serious 

allvarsam 

alvorlig 

ernstig 

ernst 

shallow 

grand 

lav 

ondiep 

untief 

seicht 

sharp 

skarp 

skarp 

scherp 

scharf 

short 

kort 

kon 

kort 

kurz 

shut 

stflngd 

lukket 

dicht 

geschlossen 

shy 

skygg 

■ky 

verlegen 

scheu 

similar 

likartad 

lignende 

soortgelijk 

ttfiTilirh 

simple 



eenvoudig 

einfilcfa 

tleqtjr 

■/Wnnig 

sevn^ 

slaperig 

schldtrig 

slim 

smfln 

slank 

slank 

schlank 

slow 

Ungsam 

langsom 

la«gy.aHm 

langsam 

small, littk 

liten 

lille 

Uein 

klein 


sllf 

gktt 

glMl 

glatc 
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SVmDISH 

sober 

nyktei 

soft 

mjuk 

solid (not liquid) fast 

sour 

sur 

southern 

sydlig 

special 

sftrskild 

square 

fyrkantig 

steep 

brant 

sticky 

Uibbig 

straight 

^ak 

strange (pecu- 

egendomlig 

liar) 

strong 

stark 

stupid 

dum 

sudden 

plOtslig 

sufficient 

tillrflckllg 

suitable (appro- 

passande 

priate) 

sure (certain) 

sfiker 

sweet 

s6t 

talkative 

pratsam 

tame 

tarn 

thankfui 

lacksam 

thick (not chin) 

tjock 

thick (dense) 

tat 

thin 

tunn 

thirsty 

tbrstia 

tight (dosC' 

trang 


fitting; 
tired 
topmost 
tough 
txanspareD> 
true 
ugly 

unoonscioub 
unemployed 
urgent 
useful 
vain 
valid 
valuable 
visible 
vulgar 
warm 
weak 
western 
wet 

white vit 

whole hel 

wUd vild 


DANISH 

DUTCH 

aedru 

nuchter 

bl0d 

zacht 

iast 

vast 

sur 

zuur 

sydlig 

zuideliik 

saeregen 

bfizonder 

firkantet 

vierkant 

steil 

steil 

klaebrig 

kleverig 

lige 

recht 

ejendommelig 

eigenaardig 

vxeemd 

staerk 

Bterk 

dum 

dom 

pludselig 

plotseling 

tilstraekkelig 

voldoende 

passende 

geschikt 

sikker 

Tffker 

sad 

zoet 

snaksom 

spraakzaam 

tarn 

tarn 

caknemmelig 

dankbaar 

cyk 

dik 

taet 

dichi 

tynd 

dun 

torstig 

dorstig 

taet 

oauw 

raet 

moe 

averst 

bovenste 


bevidstlas 

bewusteloo^ 

arbeidslas 

werkeloos 

indtraengende 

dringend 

nyttig 

nunig 

forfaengeiig 

fide^ 

gyldig 

l^dig 

vaerdifuld 

kostbaar 

synlig 

zichtbaar 

gemen 

ordinair 

varm 

warm 

svag 

zwak 

vestlig 

westelijk 

vaad 

nat 

hvid 

wit 

hel 

geheel 

vild 

wild 


crOti 
Overst 

seg sejg taai 

genomskinlig gennemsigtig doorzichtig 
sann sand waar 

fill grim leelijk 

medvetslOs 
arbetslOs 
br&dskande 
nyttig 
fliftng 
giltig 
vflrdefnl 
synlig 
vanlig 
varm 
svag 
vgfitlig 
vfit 


555 

OraiMAN 

sQ^tem 

weich 

fiest 

sauer 

sUdlich 

besondex 

viereckig 

steil 

klebrig 

gerade 

eigentOmlidi 

sonderbar 

stark 

duxnm 

plOtzlich 

genfigend 

passend 

geeignet 

sicher 

sUss 

gesprftchig 

yahm 

dankbar 

didt 

dicht 

dfinn 

durstig 

eng 

mfide 

oberst 

zfih 

durchsichtig 

wahr 

hksslich 

bewusstloi 

arbeitslos 

dringend 

nOtzlich 

eitel 

gCdtig 

wertvoll 

sichtbar 

gemeln 

warm 

sdiwacb 

westlicb 

nass 

weiss 

ganz 

wild 
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wrong f incorrect) oriktig 

urigtig 

verkeerd 

unrichtig 

frdsch 

ifihrlich 

yearly 

4rlig 

aarlig 

iaarlijkscb 

yellow 

gul 

gul 

geel 

gelb 

young 

ung 

ung 

5 , VERBS 

long 

lung 

be able to 

kunna 

kunne 

kunnen 

kOnnen 

absorb 

absorbers 

indsuge 

absorbeeren 

absorbieren 

accept 

mottaga 

modtage 

aannemen 


accompany 

f61|a 

ledsage 

begeleiden 

beg^eiten 

accuse 

anidaga 

anklage 

aai^agien 

anl^gen 

act upon 

verka pi 

virke paa 

wer&en op 

wirken auf 

add to 

tillfbga 

tilfbje 

bijvoegen 

hinzufhgen 

add up 

adders 

addere 

optellen 

addieren 

zusammen- 

zfthlen 

admire 

beundra 

beundre 

bewonderen 

bevmndezn 

advertise 

annonsera 

avertere 

adverteeren 

annondeien 

advise 

rida 

raade 

raden 

raten 

be afraid ol 

vara riidd fbr 

vaere bange for bang zijn 
voor 

sich ftkrchten 
vor 

be in agreement 

hftlla med 

stemme over- 

oveieen- 

Obereinstim- 

with 


eens med 

stemmen met men mit 

take aim at 

sikta pk 

sigte paa 

mikken op 

zielen auf 

alight from 

stiga ur 

stige ud 

uitstoppen 

aussteigen 

allow 

tilllta 

tDlade 

veroorloven 

erktuben 

amuse (oneself) 

roa (sig) 

more (sig; 

fzich; ver- 

mfllcffn 

(sich; unter- 
halten 

annoy 

fbrarga 

plage 

ergeren 

drgem 

answer (reply: 

svara 

svare 

antwoorden 

anmorten 

apologize 

ursflkta sig 

undskylde sig 

zicb veront* 
scbuldigen 

sich entschul* 
digen 

arrange 

ordna 

ordne 

regelen 

regein 

arrest (take in 

anestera 

arrestere 

arresteeren 

fesfnehmen 

custody) 

arrive 

anllnda 

ankomme 

aankomen 

ankommen 

be ashamed of 

skammas fOr 

skamme sig 
over 

zicb schamen 
over 

sich schamen 
(gea.) 

ask (put a 

trflga 

sporge 

vragen 

fragen 

question' 

ask (beg) 

bedjs 

bede 

vragen 

verzoeken 

bitten 

ersuchen 

associate with 

umgfts med 

omgaas med 

omgaan met 

umgehen m«t 

assure 

tbrsftkra 

forsikre 

verzekeren 

versichem 

astonish 

fOrvIna 

forbause 

verbazen 

Oberrascfaen 

attack 

angrips 

angribe 

aanvallen 

angreifen 

attempi 

fbrsbks 

forsege 

beproeven 

versuchen 

attract 

tilldrags 

ciltraekke 

aantrekken 

anziehen 
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ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

ovoid 

undvika 

undgas 

vermijdeo 

vermeideo 

bathe, take *. 

bada 

bade 

baden 

baden 

bath 





beat igive blows) sl& 

slaa 

alaan 

sdilagen 

become 

bliva 

blive 

worden 

werden 

begin 

bbrja 

begynde 

beginnen 

beginnen 

behave 

uppfbra sig 

opfaxe sig 

zich gedragen 

sichbetragen 
sich benehmen 

believe 

cro 

cro 

gelooven 

glauhen 

belong to 

tillhAra 

tilhexe 

behooren 

gehdren 

bend 

bOja 

boje 

buigen 

biegen 

bend dawn (stoop) bOia sig 

boje sig 

zich bukken 

sich bOcken 

bet 

sUL vad 

vaedde 

wedden 

weuen 

bite 

bita 

bide 

bijten 

beissen 

blame (reproach) klandra 

dadle 

laken 

tadeln 

blow 

biflsa 

blaese 

blazen 

blasen 

blow one's nose 

snyta sig 

pudse sin 

zijn neus 

sich die Nase 



Naese 

snuiten 

putzen 

sich schneuzen 

ooast 

skryts 

praie 

pochen 

sich rtkhmen 

boil \ 
boil J 

fcoks 

koge 

koken 

kochen 

bore (drill) 

borra 

bore 

boren 

bohren 

bore (tire) 

attrHca 

kede 

vervelen 

langweilen 

be bom 

vara fOdJ 

vaere 0dt 

geboren zijn 

geboren 





werden 

borrow 

Idna (av) 

iaane (af) 

leeneo (van) 

borgen (von) 

bother oneself 

bry sig om 

bryde sig om 

rich bekom- 

sich kUmmera 

about 



meren om 

iitn 

break 1 
break J 

tryts 

braekke 

breken 

zerbrechen 

breathe 

andas 

aande 

ademen 

atmen 

breed (rear 

avia 

avle 

fokken 

zOchten 


uppfbds 

opdrage 

ppvoeden 

auftiehen 

breed 

avis 

vngie 

voonbrengen 

sich vermeh- 





ren 

bring 

hfimta 

bringe 

brengeo 

bringen 

broadcast 

uts&nds 

udsende 

uitzenden 

rundfunken 

brush 

borsta 

boiste 

borstelen 

bOrsten 

build 

bygga 

bygfe 

bouweo 

bauen 

bum 1 
bum J 

branna 

biaende 

branden 

brennen 

burst 

brista 

briste 

barsten 

platzen 

bury (mter; 

begrava 

begrave 

begraven 

begraben 

be busy with 

svsselsatta sig 

beskaeftigc 

zich bezig 

sich beschftft- 

med 

sig med 

houden me( 

igenmit 

buy 

kbpa 

kobe 

koopen 

kaufen 

calculate 

berflkna 

beregne 

berekenen 

berechnen 

call (name) 

kalla 

kalde 

noemeo 

nennen 

call (shout for' 

rppa 

raabe 

roepen 

rufen 

becdled 

hett 

hedde 

heeten 

heissen 
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ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

carry 

bftra 

baere 

catch (captuie' 

Hnga 

fiinge 

cease (stop) 

uppbbra 

ophote 

celebrate 

fira 

feire 

dumge (alter) 

fbrftndrs 

forandre 

change (momey; 

vftxla 

veksle 

change 

fbrfindnu 

forandre sig 

chew 

tugga 

tygge 

choVig 

kvftva 

kvade 

choke 

kvftvas 

kvaeles 

choose, elea 

vSlja 

vaelge 

dean 

gOrareo 

goreren 

dimb 

kl&ttra 

klatre 

collect 


samle 

comb 

Irammfl 

kaemmr 

come 

komma 

komme 

compare 

jflmfbra 

sammenligne 

ocunpel 

tvinga 

tvinge 

compete 

tflvla 

konkurrere 

complain (about) klaga :6ver) 

klage (over) 

ooncera (imper- 

ang& 

Atigaa 

sonal) 

condemn 

d(yma 

dmnme 

confess 

erkftnna 

bekende 

confiise 

ibrvirra 

forvirtc 

cangratuUnt 

gratulera 

gratulere 

connect 

tOrbinda 

torbinde 

conquer (terri* 

erbvra 

erobre 

tory) 

consent 

samcycka 

samtykke 

console (com- 

trOsra 

troste 

fort) 

contain 

innebAUa 

indeholde 

continoe 

fortsAtta 

tortsaette 

contradict 

motsAga 

modsige 

contribute 

bidraga 

bidrage 

oontxo) 

kontroUera 

koncrolert 

converge 

lOpasamman 

konvergera 

lobesammen 

convince 

Overtyga 

overtydc 

cook 

koka,laga 

koge 

copy 

kopiera 

kopiere 

oorrea 

rfttta 

tecte 


DUTCH 


dragen 

tragen 

vangen 

iangen 

ophouden 

aufhbren 

vieren 

feiem 

verandereo 

flndem 

wisselen 

wediseln 

verandereo 

sich verftndem 

kauwen 

kauen 

worgen 

wOrgen 

stikken 

ersticken 

kiezen 

w&hlen 

schoonmaken 

reinigen 


putzen 

klinimen 

klettem 

verzameleo 


kammen 

kammen 

komen 

kommen 

vergelijkeo 

vergleichen 

dwingen 

swingen 

mededingen 

konkurrieren 

klagen (over) 

klagen ruber) 

betrcffeo 

betreffen 


angehen 

veroordeclen 

verurteilen 

bekennen 

gestehen 

verwarren 

verwirren 

gelukwensdien gratuUeren 

feliciteeren 

beglUckwUn- 


schen 

verbinden 

trerbinden 

veroveren 

erobem 

toestemmen 

zustimmen 

inwilligen 

einwilligen 

troosten 

crOsten 

bevatten 

enthalten 

voQrt 2 setteo 

foxtsetzen 


fortfahren mit 

legenspreken 

widerspreehen 

bijdragen 

beitragen 

controleereo 

kontroUieren 

samenlooper 

zusammen* 


lanfen 


konvergieren 

overtuigen 

Uberzeugen 

koken 

kocben 

oopieeren 

kopieten 

verbetereo 

verbesscm 


iBQcngkiai 
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correspond to 

motsvara 

svare til 

beantwoorden 

entsprecben 

cost 

kosta 

koste 

san 

kosten 

kosten 

oougb 

hosts 

hoste 

hoesten 

husten 

count (find 

c&kna 

taelle 

tellen 

ySKIgtfi 

number) 

cover 

tAcka 

daekke 

bedekken 

bededcen 

creep 

kr3^a 

krybe 

kruipen 

kriedwn 

criticise 

kritisera 

kritisere 

critiseeren 

kritisieren 

crush 

krossa 

knuse 

verpletteren 

zerdrQcken 

cure 

bota 

helbrede 

genezen 

beilen 

cut 

skSra 

skaere 

snijden 

schneiden 

C3rcle 

cykla 

cykle 

fietsen 

radeln 

damage 

skada 

tx^kadige 

beschadigen 

beschadigen 

dance 

dansa 

danse 

dansen 


dare 

vAga 

vove 

durven 

wagen 

dazzle 

hlanHa 

blaende 

verblinden 

blenden 

deceive 

bedraga 

bedrage 

bedriegen 

betrCLgen 

deeidi 

besluta 

beslutte 

beslissen 

beschliessen 

decorate 

pryda 

smykke 

tooien 

schmficken 

deduce (infer) 

sluta(sigtill) 

slutte 

afieiden 

schliessen 

defeat 

besegra 

besejre 

verslaan 

folgem 

besiegen 

defend 

fbrsvara 

forsvare 

verdedigen 

schlagen 

verteidigen 

defy 

trotsa 

udfordre 

uitdagen 

herausfiirdem 

demand 

fordra 

fordre 

verlangen 

fordem 

deny (say that 

fbmeka 

benaegte 

ontkennen 

verlangen 

leugnen 

thing 18 untrue) 
depart avzesa 

afrejse 

vertrekken 

abreisen 

depend upon 

beropA 

afhaengeaf 

afhangenvan 

abhAngen von 

describe 

beskriva 

beskrive 

beschriiven 

besdireiben 

deserve 

fbrtjana 

fortjene 

verdienen 

verdienen 

design (plan 

planlAgga 

planlaegge 

ontwerpen 

entwerfen 

despair 

fertvivia 

fortvivle 

wanhopen 

verzeifeln 

despise 

fbrakta 

foragte 

verachten 

verachten 

destrpy 

fbrstOra 

edelaegge 

vemielen 

zerstOren 

detain (delay, 

uppehAlla 

opholde 

ophouden 

aufhalten 

develop 

utveckla 

udvikle 

ontwikkelen 

entwickeln 

dtodop 

utveddasig 

udvikle sig 

zich ontwikkel- sich ent* 

die 

do 

da 

en 

sterven 

wickdtt 

sterben 

dig 

grflva 

grave 

graven 

graben 

digest 

smAlta 

fordafe 

verteeren 

verdauen 

disappear 

fbrsvinna 

forsvinde 

verdwiinen 

versdiwinden 

disappoint 

vika(be)s 

skufiEe 

teleurstellen 

enttAuschen 

disdiarge (dis- 

avsfceda 

afskedlge 

fintalaan 

endassen 

miss) 

discover 

upptAcka 

opdage 

oncdekken 

entdecken 

disinfect 

desinfidera 

desinfioere 

desinfecteexen 

desinfizieten 
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dissolve 

upplOsa 

oplose 

oplossen 

auflitoex 

distinguish 

between 

fltskiljamellan skelnemellem ondersdieiden 

cusschen 

unterscheiden 

zwischen 

distribute 

fbrdela 

fordele 

verdeelen 

verteilen 

disturb 

oroa 

forstyrre 

storen 

stOren 

dive 

dyka 

dykfce 

duiken 

tauchen 

divide 

d^ 

dele 

deden 

teilen 

divorce (get skills sig 

divorced £rom) 

skillefra 

scheiden 

sich scheiden 
lassen 

do 

gOra 

gore 

doen 

tun 

doubt (of) 

tvivla (pft) 

tvivle (paa) 

twijfelen (aan) 

zweifeln(an 

bezweifeln 

draw (sketch) 

rita 

tegne 

ted^epen 

zeichnen 

dream 

dWImma 

dromme 

droomen 

traumen 

dress oneself 

kUdasig 

klaede sig 

zich aankleeden sich ankleiden 

drink 

dricka 

drikke 

drinken 

trinken 

drive (vehicle) 

kOra 

kore 

rijden 

&hren 

drown 

dpinlcna 

drukne 

verdrinken 

ertrinken 

dry 

torka 

torre 

drogen 

trocknen 

dye 

fkrga 

farve 

verven 

f&rben 

earn 

fbrtjfina 

fortjene 

verdienen 

verdienen 

eat (of animals) 

flta 

aede 

vreten 

fressen 

eat (of man) 

ftta 

spise 

eten 

essen 

educate (train) 

uppfostra 

opdjrage 

opvoeden 

erziehen 

embrace 

ninfamnn 

omfavne 

omarmen 

umarmen 

emphasize 

betona 

laegge Vaegt 
paa 

nadruk leggen 
op 

betonen 
Nadidrud^ 
legen auf 

empty 

t5mma 

comme 

ledigen 

leeren 

encourage 

uppmuntra 

opmuntre 

aanmoedigen 

ermutigen 

endeavour 

bemOda sig 

btttraebe sig 

streven 

sidi bemOhen 
sidi bestreben 

become engaged fbrlova sig 

forlove sig 

zich verloven 

sich verloben 

to 

med 

med 

met 

mit 

enjoy 

njuta 

nyde 

genieten 

geniessen 

envy 

misunna 

misunde 

benijden 

beneiden 

escape 

undkomma 

undvige 

ontvlucbten 

entkommen 

entweichen 

estimate 

uppskatta 

vurdere 

schatten 

sdiatzen 

evaporate 

avdunsta 

fordampe 

verdampen 

verdunsten 

exaggerate 

Overdriva 

overdrive 

overdrijven 

Obertreiben 

examine (in- 
vestigate) 

undersbka 

undersoge 

onderzoeken 

untersuchen 

excite 

uppegga 

pirre 

opwinden 

aufregen 

exdude 

utest&nga 

udelukke 

uitsluiten 

ausschliessen 

excuse 

nrsflkta 

undskylde 

veiontsdiul- 

digen 

entschuldigen 

exhibit 

utstalla 

udstille 

tentoonstdlen 

ausstdlen 

exist 

existeta 

eksistere 

bestaan 

bestehen 
existieten . 


ycTw ichtCD ei'wiiftcu 


vflnta 


forveote 
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explain 

fbrklara 

fiorklare 

uitleggen 

erkl&ren 

exploit 

utnyttja 

udbytte 

uitbuiten 

ausbeuten 

express oneselt 

uttrydm sig 

udtnddce sig 

zich uitdnik« 
ken 

sidi ausdra- 
cken 


utslftcka 

udslukke 

uitdooven 

ausldschen 

fidnt (swoon) 

svimma 

besvime 

fiauw vallen 

in Ohnmacht 
fallen 

£101 

falls 

(aide 

vallen 

fallen 

fall in love with 

fbrfilska sig 

forelske sig 

verliefd wor- 
den op 

sich verlieben 
in 

fasten (fix) 

fftsta 

gerefrst 

vastmaken 

befestigen 

feed (animals) 

fodra^ mats 

fodre 

voeden 

fhttem 

feed (people) 

n&ra^fbda 

(er) nam 

voeden 

(er) nkhren 


kannasig 

fisle 

zidi voelen 

sich fhhlen 

tetcD 

hSmta 

hente 

halen 

holen 

fight 

kampa 

kaempe 

vechten 

kfimpfen 

fiU 

fylla 

iylde 

vullen 

fhllen 

find 

finna 

finde 

vinden 

finden 

finish (oondude) sluta 

slutte 

besluiten 

schliessen 

finish (complete) fullborda 

frildende 

voltooien 

vollenden 

fertigmachen 

fish 

fiska 

fiske 

visschen 

fischen 

fit (make to fit) 

passa 

tilpasse 

aanpassen 

anpassen 

flatter 

smickra 

smigre 

vleien 

schmeichdn 

Ute (run away 
from) 

fly 

flygte 

vluchcen 

fliehen 

flow 

flirta 

flyde 

vloeien 

fliessen 

fly 

flyga 

flyve 

vliegen 

fliegen 

fold 

vika 

folde 

vouwen 

falten 

follow 

ffrlja 

folge 

volgen 

folgen 

forbid 

fbrbiuda 

forbyde 

verbieden 

verbieten 

forecast (predict) fi)rutsftga 

foru^ige 

voorspellen 

voraussagen 

foresee 

fbrutse 

forudse 

voorzien 

voraussehen 

forget 

glOmma 

glemme 

vergeten 

vergessen 

forgive 

ibrlftta 

tilgive 

vergeven 

verzeihen 

freeze 

frysa 

ficyse 

bevriezen 

zum Gefrieren 
bringen 

freeze 

frTsa 

frTse 

vriezen 

gefrieren 

frighten 

skramma 

forskraekke 

verschrikken 

erschrecken 

gather (pidt) 

plocka 

plukke 

plukken 

pfiOcken 

gather (come 
together) 

fbrsamla sig 
samlas 

forsamles 

samenkomen 

sich versam- 
meln 

get up (rise) 

stiga upp 

staa op 

opstaan 

aufstehen 

give 

giva 

give 

geven 

geben 

go (on foot) 

g& 

gaa 

gaan 

gehen 

go (in vehicle' 

fara 

k0re 

rijden 

fahren 

govern 

regera 

regere 

regeeren 

regieren 

greet 

halsa 

hilse 

groeten 

grtlssen 

grind (cru8h> 

mala 

male 

malen 

mahlen 
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ENOUSfi 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GEmCAN 

groan 

stOna 

stenne 

steunen 

stflhnen 

grow 

vftxa 

vokse 

groeien 

wachsen 

grumble 

brumma 

brumme 

mopperen 

murren 


knorra 

knurre 

knorren 

brummen 

guest 

gissa 

gaette 

raden 

erraten 

hang 1 
hang J 

hanga 

haenge 

hangen 

rhfingen 

1 haiURn 

happen (imper- 

hfinda 

ske 

gebeuren 

geschehen 

sonal) 

harvest (reap 

skOrda 

heste 

oogsten 

sidi ereignen 
emten 

hate 

hata 

hade 

haten 

hasten 

have 

hava 

have 

hebben 

haben 

hear 

hdra 

here 

hoqr^ 

hflren 

help 

hjfilpa 

hjadpe 

helpen 

heffen 

hesitate 

tveka 

teve 

aarzelen 

zflgem 

hide 

dfllja 

skjule 

verbexgen 

verbergen 

Aide (from) 

gflmmasig 

skjule sig (for) 

zich verbergen 

sich verbergen 

hir^Hfy 

(flJr) 

hindra 

hindre 

(voor) 

hinderen 

(vor) 

hindem 

hire 

hyra 

hyre 

htiren 

mieten 

hit (strike) 

traflb 

traefife 

trefren 

trefien 

hold 

hillla 

holde 

houden 

halten 

hope 

hoppas 

haabe 

hopen 

hofien 

hum 

faga 

iage 

iagen 

iagen 

hurry 

sksmdatig 

skyndesig 

zich haasten 

sich beeilen 

hurt (injure) 

skada 

saare 

pijn doen 

eilen 

verleczen 

1 

1 

upplysa 

oplyse 

verlicbten 

Licht machen 

up) 

imagine (form 

tbrestfllla sig 

forestille 

zich voorstellen sich vorstellen 

picture) 

imxtete 

efterhfixmB 

efrerligne 

nabootsen 

nachahmen 

import 

infbra 

ixxdfore 

invoeren 

einfhhren 

inc^e 

bdja 

beje 

neigen 

neigen 

indude 

innesluta 

indeslutte 

insiuiten 

einsdxliessen 

infect 

smitta 

smitte 

besmetten 

anstecken 


infektera 

inficere 

infecteeren 

infizieren 

inflate 

uppblftsa 

opblaese 

opblazen 

aufblasen 

inherit 

firva 

arve 

erven 

erben 

inquire (about) 

fr&ga(efter) 

8 p 0 rge(efter 

vragen(naar) 

fragen(nach) 

insult 

fbrolampa 

fomaerme 

bdeedigen 

beschimpfen 

insure 

fersakta 

forsikre 

verzekeren 

versichem 

interest 

intressera 

interesseie 

interesseeren 

interessieren 

interfere (with) 

blandasig(i) 

blande sig (i) 

zidibemoeien 

sicheinmi- 

introduce (pei^ 

fbresUUa 

forestille 

(met) 

voorstellen 

schen(in'. 

vorstellen 

son) 

invem 

presenters 

uppflnna 

opflnde 

uitvinden 

erfinden 

invite 

inbiuda 

indbyde 

uitnoodigen 

euxladen 

join (unite) 

fbrena 

forene 

vereenigen 

vereinigen 
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ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

iolae Cjest) 


spege 

schertsen 

scherzen 

spassen 

judge 

ddma 

dexnme 

beoordeelen 

beurteilen 

jump 

hoppa 

springe 

springen 

springen 

hupfim 

(at^bewahren 

keep (pfeverve) 

bevara 

bevare 

bewaren 

keep (retain) 

beh&lla 

beholde 

behouden 

behdten 

kick 

sparks 

sparke 

schoppen 

mitdemFusse 

stossen 

kill 

dOda 

draebe 

dooden 

cOten 

kiss 

ks^sa 

kysse 

kussen 

kOssen 

kneel 

kngbOja 

knaele 

knielen 

knien 

knock (at door) 

knacks 

banke 

kloppen 

klopfen 

know 

fcanrta 

kende 

kennen 

Irffnri^Ti 


veta 

vide 

weten 

wissen 

land 

lands 

lande 

landen 

landen 

last 

vara 

vare 

duren 

dauem 

wfthren 

laugh 

skratta 

ie 

lachen 

ladien 

laugh at 

utskrattr 

udle 

uitlachen 

auslachen 

lead 

fbra 

fore 

voeren 

fhhren 

lean on 

luta(8ig)mot 

iaene sig til 

leunen op 

sich iehnen mi 

team 

Iftra sig 

laere 

leeren 

lemen 

leave behind 

Iftmna efter 

efterlade 

achterlaten 

zurUcklassen 

lend 

lAna 

iaane 

leenen 

leihen 

let (housej etc) 

uthyra 

udleje 

verhuren 

vermieten 

lie (tell lie) 

ljuga 

lyve 

liegen 

Ittgen 

lie (position) 

ligga 

ligge 

liggen 

liegen 

lie down 

Iggga sig 

laegge sig 

gaan liggen 

sich nieder* 
legen 

lift 

lyfta 

lofte 

tillen 

faeben 

light (cigarette 
etc.) 

cands 

taende 

aansteken 

anzQnden 

anstecken 

ike 

cyckaom 

S 3 rnes om 

houden van 

gem haben 
mOgen 

limp 

halta 

halte 

hinken 

hinken 

listen to 

Ijrssna till 

lytte til 

coehooren 

zuhOren 

live (be alive) 

leva 

leve 

leven 

leben 

ive (dwell) 

bo 

bo 

wonen 

wohnen 

look after (take 

se efter 

se efter 

oppassen 

adhtenauf 

careoO 

look (have ap<* 

seut 

seud 

uitzien 

aussehen 

pearanoeof') 

look at 

se pA 

se paa 

aanzien 

ansehen 


beskfids 

betragte 

aankijken 

betcachten 

lose 

toppa 

tabe 

verliezen 

verlieren 

love (person) 

ftlska 

elske 

houden van 

4eben 

lubricate 

smbrju 

smore 

smeren 

sdunieren 

make 

gOra 

gore 

maken 


make a mistake 

cage fid 
g<brafel 

cage Fefl 

een font maken einen Fdbler 
macfaen 



564 

ENGLISH 

manage (direct) 
manufocture 
inarch 
marry (^t 
married) 

mate 

measure 1 
measure j 
meet (encoun- 
ter) 
melt 1 
melt j 
mend 
milk 
mix 
mourn 
move (shift) 

move (change 
residence) 
move (budge) 
multiply 

need 

neglect 

nurse (sick ) 
obey 
offend 
offer 

omit (leave out) 
open 

oppose (with- 
stand) 
oppress 
order (goods 
organise 
owe 
pads 
paint 
pay 
peel 

perform (carry 
out) 

persecute 
persuade 
pick up 
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SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

skOta 

lede 

besturen 

leiten 

fabricera 

fabrikere 

fabriceeren 

fabrizieren 

marschera 

marchere 

marcheeren 

marschieren 

gifta sig med 

gifte sig med 

huwen 
trouwen met 

heiraten 
sich verheira- 
tenmit 

para 

parresig 

paren 

paaren 


maale 

mei.en 

messen 

mOta 

mode 

ontmoeten 

h^egnen 

trafb 

traeffe 


treffen 

smfilta 

smelte 

smelten 

schmelzen 

reparera 

reparere 

repareeren 

reparieren 

midlka 

malke 


melken 

blanda 

blande 

mengen 

mischen 

sdrja 

beklage 

betreuren 

beklagen 

rdra 

rykke 

verschuiven 

rUcken 

verschieben 

flytta 

flyttc 

verhuizen 

umziehen 

rbra sig 

tore sig 

zidi bewegen 

sich bewegen 

multipliceni 

multiplicerc 

vermenigvuU 

digen 

multiplizieren 

behdVA 

behove 

noodig hebben 

brauchen 
nOtig haben 

fdrsumma 

forsomme 

veronachtza- 

men 

vemachlkssi- 

gen 

skOts 

pleje 

verplegen 

pflegen 

lyda 

adlyde 

geboorzamen 

gehoTchen 

fbrolftmpa 

fomaerme 

beleedigen 

beleidigen 

erbjuda 

tilbyde 

aanbieden 

anbieten 


udelade 

weglaten 

aus Lassen 

dppna 

aabnr 

opendoen 

bffhen 

aufmachen 

motstk 

modsaette sig 

weerstaar 

sich vridersetzen 

tbrtrycka 

undertrykke 

onderdrukken 

unterdrOcken 

bestalla 

bestille 

bestellen 

bestellen 

organisers 

organiserc 

organiseeren 

organisieren 

vara skyldig 

skylde 

schuldig zijn 

schulden 

packa 

pakke 

pakken 

packen 


male 

sdiilderec 

malen 

betala 

betale 

betalen 

bezahlen 

skala 

skraelle 

sdiillen 

schfilen 

utfbra 

udfore 

uitvoeren 

ausfhhren 

tbrftVlja 

fbrfolge 

vervolgen 

veifblgen 

Overtala 

overtale 

overreden 

hbeneden 

plockaupp 

tage op 

oprapen 

aufleseo 
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ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

pity 

ftmiro 

vnke 

medeliiden 
hebben met 

bemitleiden 

Mitleidhaben 

mit 

plan 

planers 

planere 

plannen 

planen 

plant 

planters 

plante 

planten 

pflanzen 

play (game) 

leka 

lege 

spelen 

spielen 

play (instniment)8pela 

spille 

spelen 

spielen 

please 

behaga 

behage 

behagen 

grfaUm 

plough 

pl6ia 

ploje 

ploegen 

pflfigen 

plunder 

plundro 

plyndre 

plunderen 

pltkndern 

poison 

fbrgifta 

forgifte 

vergiftigen 

veigiften 

possess 

besitta, Sga 

besidde 

bezitten 

besitzen 

postpone 

uppskjuta 

udsaette 

uitstellen 

verschieben 

pour 

gjuta^ halla 

086 

gieten 

giessen 

practice (exer- 
cise oneself) 

praktisera 

6va 

0ve 

oefenen 

Qben 
sich aben 

praise 

berOmma 

rose 

roemen 

loben 

rfihmen 

pray 

bedja 

bede 

bidden 

beten 

precede 

gA fbrui 

gaa foran 

voorafgaan 

vorangehen 

prefer 

^redraga 

foretraekke 

verkiezen 

vorziehen 

prepare 

fbrbereda 

forberede 

voorbereiden 

vorbereiten 

press 

trycka 

crykke 

drukken 

drficken 

pretend (feign 

fbregiva, lAtsa 

foregive 

voorgeven 

vorgeben 

prevent 

hindra 

forhindre 

verhinderen 

verhindem 

print 

trycka 

rrirkke 

drukken 

drucken 

profit (from. 

draga fbrdel 
(av) 

profitere (af > 

profiteeren 

(van) 

profitieren 

(von) 

promise 

lo^ 

love 

beloven 

versprechen 

pronounce 

uttala 

udtale 

uitspreken 

aussprechen 

propose (suggest) fhreslii 

toreslaa 

voorstellen 

yorschlagen 

protect 

(be)skydda 

beskytte 

beschermen 

beschfitzen 

protest 

protesters 

protestere 

protesteeren 

protestieren 

prove 

bevisa 

bevise 

bewijzen 

bewdsen 

publish (of pub- fdrlagga 
iisber) ge ut 

udgive 

uitgeven 

herausgebeo 

verlegen 

pull 

draga 

craekke 

crekken 

ziehen 

pump (water) 

pumpa 

pumpe 

pompen 

pumpen 

pump (inflate) 

pumpa upp 

oppumpe 

oppompeo 

aufjpumpen 

punish 

$tra£Ga 

straffe 

str^en 

(be)8trafen 

push 

stfitaj skjuta 

8 t 0 de 

stooten 

•tossen 

put (see p, 

s&tta 

saette 

zetten 

setzen 

stfiUa 

stille 

stellen 

stellen 


Ifigga 

laegge 

leggen 

legen 

quarrel 

grflla 

skaende 

twisten 


be quiet (silent) 

vara tyst 

tie 

zwijgen 

schweigen 

quote 

dtera 

citere 

dteeren 

zitieren 

rain 

regna 

regne 

regenen 

regnen 

react 

reagera 

reagere 

reageeren 

reagieren 

read 

Ulsa 

laese 

lezen 

lesen 
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ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

receive 

mottaga 

modtage 

ontvangen 

emptangen 

erhalten 

redte 

tecitera 

ledtere 

redteeren 

rezitieren 

vorlesen 

recognize 

kftnna igen 

genkende 

erkennen 

erkennen 

recommend 

rekommen- 

anbefale 

aanbevelen 

empfehlen 


dera 



recover (get 

tillfriskna 

komme sig 

berstellen 

sich erholen 

better) 




reflect 

refldttera 

kaste tilbage 

weerkaatsen 

zurQckwerfen 

refiektieren 

refuse to 

vflgraan 

naegteai 

weigeren te 

sich weigem 
zu 

bedauem 

regret 

beklaga 

beklage 

spiiten 

reject 

fbrkasta 

afvise 

verwerpen 

zurOckweiseo 

rejoice (bt glad) 

glftdja sig 
frOjdas 

glaede sig 

zich verheugen 

sich freuen 

release (let go) 

slfippa 

ioslade 

loslaten 

ioslassen 

rely on 

lita pi 

stole paa 

vertrouwen op 

sich verlassec 





auf 

remain 

fOrbliva 

fbrblive 

blijven 

bleiben 

remembet 

komma ihig 

mindes 

zich herin* 

sich erinnezD 


erinra sig 

huske 

neren 


remind 

piminna 

erindre 

herinneren 

erinnem 

renew 

ibmya 

fomy 

vemieuwen 

emeuem 

repeat 

upprepa 

gentage 

herhalen 

wiederholen 

report (news) 

meddela 

meddele 

berichten 

berichten 

melden 

represent (stand tbrestftUa 

forestille 

voorstellen 

vorstellen 

for) 

resemble 

iikna 

iigne 

gelijken 

gieichen 

reserve (seat) 

reservera 

reservere 

reserveeren 

reservieren 

respea 

akta 

agte 

achten 

achten 

restria 

inglrrflnkn 

indskraenkc 

beperket) 

einschranken 

rest (take rest) 

Vila 

hvilc 

rusten 

ruhen 

sich ausruheo 

reveal 

uppenbara 

aabenbare 

openbaren 

enthollen 

revenge oneself 

hSmTiM 

haevne sig 

zich wreken 

sich rftchen 

review (books^ 

recensera 

anmelde 

bespreken 

besprechen 




recenseeren 

rezensieren 

revise 

revidera 

revidexe 

herzien 

revidieren 

revolt (rise 

iresasig 

rejse sig 

opstaan 

sich erheben 

reward 

belflna 

belraine 

beloonen 

belohnen 

ride 

rida 

ride 

rijden 

reiten 

be right 

hava ritt 

have Re 

gdijk hebbeo 

Recht haben 

ring 

rings 

ringe 

bellen 

klingeln 




luiden 

Iftuten 


linga 

Uinge 

luiden 

Uluten 

risk (incur risk) risfcers 

risikerc 

gevaarloppen 

Gefahrlanfen 




riskeeren 

riskieren 
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ENOUSH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

roast 

steka 

stege 

braden 

braten 

roll \ 
roU J 

rulla 

mile 

rollen 

rollen 

tot (decay) 

ruttna 

raadne 

rotten 

faulen 

row 

ro 

ro 

roeien 

rudem 

rub 

gnida 

gnide 

wrijven 

reiben 

ruin 

ruinera 

rainere 

ruineeren 

ruinieren 

verderben 

run 

Ibpa 

springs 

lobe 

rennen 

loopen 

rennen 

laufen 

sail 

segla 

sejle 

zeilen 

segeln 

save (trom) 

rfldda (frftn • 

redde (fra) 

redden (van) 

retten (von) 

save (money) 

spara 

spare 

sparen 

sparen 

saw 

sAga 

save 

zagen 

sftgen 

say, tell 

sfiga 

sige 

zeggen 

sagen 

scatter (spruude) strO 

stre 

strooien 

streuen 

scrape 

skrapa 

skrabe 

schrapen 

schaben 

scratch 

riva 

kradse 

krabben 

kratzen 

scream 

skrika 

skrige 

gillen 

schreien 

screw 

skruva 

skrue 

schroeven 

schrauben 

seardt 

rannsaka 

ransage 

doorzoeken 

durchsuchen 

secrete 

avsdndra 

afsondre 

afscheiden 

ausscheiden 

see 

se 

se 

zien 

sehen 

sedk Gook for) 

sOka 

S0ge 

zoeken 

suchen 

seem 

tyckas 

synes 

schijnen 

scheinen 

seize (grasp; 

grips 

gribe 

grijpen 

ergreifen 

pacfcen 

seU 

sfllja 

saelge 

verkoppen 

verkaufen 

send 

gftnrfa 

sende 

zenden 

senden 

schicken 

separate 

skilla 

separeia 

skille 

separere 

scheiden 

trennen 

serve 

tjflna 

tjene 

dienen 

dienen 

serve (meals 

servers 

servere 

serveeren 

servieren 

sew 

sy 

sy 



shake 

skaka 

ryste 

schudden 

schhtteln 

share with 

dels med 

dele med 

deelen met 

teilen mit 

sham 

rakasig 

barbere sig 

zichscheren 

sich rasieien 

ahin^ 

skina 

skinne 

schiinen 

scheinen 

shoot 

skjuta 

skyde 

schieten 

sdiiessen 

shoot dead 

sl^uta il^a’ 

ihjeldcyde 

doodsdiieten 

erschiessen 

show 

visa 

vise 

toonen 

zeigen 

shut (close) 

stflnga 

lukke 

sluiten 

dichtdoen 

schliessen 

zumachen 

shut ih 

nstknga 

indelukke 

insluiten 

einschliessen 

side widi 

hfillamed 

holde med 

partijldezen 

voor 

Parteinchtnen 

for 

$ 18 ^ 

sucka 

sukke 

zuditen 

seufrieo 

sign 

undertedsna 

undcrsksivc 

onderteekisiien 

untersdireibiea 

signi4p(man 

betyda 

betyde 

beduidcn 

bedMitti 
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ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

GERMAN 

sin 

synda 

synde 

zondigen 

sOndigen 

sing 

sjunga 

synge 

zingen 

singen 

sink 

K^nlra 


doen zinken 

versenken 

sink 

sjunka 

synke 

zinken 

sinken 

sit 

sitta 

sidde 

zitten 

sitzen 

sit down 

s&ttasig 

saettesig 

gaan zitten 

sidi setzen 

skate 

Aka skridskor 

lobe paa 

schaatsen 

Schlittschub 



Skajter 

rijden 

laufen 


baktala 

bagtale 

lasteien 

verleumden 

sleep 

sova 

sove 

slapen 

schlafen 

slip 

faalka 

glide ud 

uii^iiden 

ausgleiten 

smear 

smOrja 

smore 

smerep* 

schmieren 

smell 

lukta 

lugte 

ruiken 

riecben 

smell €ff 

lukteav 

lugteai 

rieken naar 

riecbennach 

smile 

smAle 

smile 

glimlachen 

IScheln 

smoke 1 
smoke J 

rOka 

ryge 

rooken 

nuchen 

sneeze 

nysa 

03^86 

niezen 

niesen 

snore 

snarka 

snorke 

snorken 

schnarchen 

snow 

snOa 

sne 

sneeuwen 

schneien 

soak 

biota 

blode 

weeken 

einweichen 

sob 

snyfta 

hulke 

snikken 

schluchzen 

soil 

smutsa 

tilsole 

bezoedelen 

bescfimutzen 

solve 

(upp)15sa 

lose 

oplossen 

lOsen 

sow 

sA 

saa 

zaaien 

sAen 

speak 

tala 

tale 

spreken 

sprechen 

speU 

stava 

stave 

spellen 

buchstabieren 

spend (money; 

kastaut 

give ud 

uitgeven 

ausgeben 

spend (time) 

tillbringa 

tilbringe 

besteden 

verbringen 

spit 



doorbrengen 

zubringen 

spotta 

spytte 

spuwen 

spucken 

speien 

split 

klyva 

spalte 

splijten 

spalten 

spread out 

utbieda 

sprede 

uitspreiden 

ausbreiten 

squeeze out 

pressa 

trykke ud 

uitpersen 

auspressen 

stand 

stfl 

staa 

staan 

ste^n 

stay (reside 

bo hos 

bo 

logeeren 

wohnen bei 

with) 





steal 

stjAla 

stjaele 

stelen 

stehlen 

stick (glue 

kUbba 

klaebe 

kleven 

kleben 

stimulate 

stimulera 

stimulere 

aansporen 

anregen 

stimulieren 

sting 

sticks 

stikke 

steken 

stedien 

stink 

stinka 

stinke 

stinken 

stinken 

stop (cause to 

stoppa 

stx^pe 

aanhouden 


stop) 





stop(makeaha]t) stanna 

standse 

stoppen 


strike (be on 

strejka 

stieike 

staken 

streiken 


■ttike) 

itioke (ctttss^ 


ftiyge 


stieelen 


strelehdn 
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struggle 

kampa 

kaempe 

vechten 

ringen 

study 

studera 

studere 

studeeren 

studieren 

subtraa 

subtrahera 

firadrage 

subtiahere 

aftrekken 

abziehen 

subtrahieren 

succeed (be sue- lyckas 
cessfulin 

lykkes 

gelukken 

gelingen 

glficken 

doing) 

suck 

suga 

suge 

zuigen 

saugen 

suffer (from) 

lida (av) 

lide(af) 

li)den (aan) 

leiden (an) 

suit (be fitting) 

passa 

passe 

passen 

passen 

support (back 

understOdja 

understotte 

ondersteunen 

unterstotzen 

up) 

support (prop 

8t(yttB 

stocte 

steunen 

stutzen 

up) 

suppose (assume) antaga 

antage 

aannemen 

annehmen 

surprise (take 

fiverraska 

overraske 

verrassen 

aberraschen 

by surprise) 

sur^s 

dvertraffa 

overgaa 

overtrefifen 

fibertreffen 

surround 

omgiva 

omgive 

omringen 

umgeben 

swear (take oath) 8viir(j)a 

svaerge 

zweren 

schwOren 

swear f curse) 

svttra 

bande 

vloeken 

fluchen 

sweat 

svettas 

svede 

zweeten 

schwitzen 

sweep 

sopa 

feje 

vegen 

fegen 

kehren 

mtll 

svuUna 

svulme 

opzwellen 

anschweUen 

swim 

simma 

svomme 

zwemmen 

schwimmen 

swing 

svanga 

svinge 

schommelen 

schwingen 

sympathize 

sympatisera 

sympatisere 

medevoelen 

mitfhhlen 

cake 

taga 

cage 

nemen 

nehmen 

take away (re- 

taga bon 

tage bort 

wegnemen 

wegnehmen 

move) 

alk(chat} 

prata 

snakke 

praten 

babbelen 

plaudem 

schwatzen 

laste 

smaka 

smage 

proeven 

kosten 

schmecken 

taste 

smaka av 

smage ar 

smaken naar 

schmecken 

nach 

teach 

lara 

undervise 

onderwijzen 

lehren 

tear 

r iva sOnder 

riveitu 

scheuren 

zerreissen 

tell (narratey 

beratta 

fortaelle 

vertellen 

erzahlen 

test 

prova 

prove 

beproeven 

prOfen 

thank 

cacka 

cakke 

danken 

danken 

think (believe, 

tro 

taenke 

denken 

glauben 

think (ponder ) 

tanka (efter) 

taenke efter 

nadenken 

nachdenken 

threaten 

hota 

true 

bedreigen 

bedrohen 

throw 

kasta 

kaste 

gooien 

werfen 

thunder 

aska 

tordne 

donderen 

donnem 

tickle 

kittla 

kilde 

kietelen 

kitzeln 

tie (bind) 

binds 

binde 

binden 

binden 

tolerate (endure) t&ls 

caale 

dulden 

dulden 

leiden 
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touch 

vidrOra 

benate 

(aan)rakieD 

berOhren 

trade 

handle 

handle 

handelcn 


translate 

dversfttta 

oversaette 

vertako 


travel 

resa 

rejse 

reiaen 

reisen 

tread on 

trampapfl 

traede paa 

tredenpp 

tretenauf 

treat 

behandla 

behandle 


behandeln 

tremble 

darra 

ryste 

beven 

zittem 

turnover 

vSnda 

vende 

omkeeren 

wenden 

type 

maskinskriva 

maskinskrive 

tikken 

tippen 

underline 

understryka 

understrege 

onderstreepen 

unterstreidien 

understand 

(comprehend) 

fbrsd 

forstaa 

verstaan 

begrijpen 

verstehen 

begreifen 

undeil^ke 

f5retaga(8ig) 

ibretage 

ondemerneD 

untemehmen 

undress 

klkda av sig 

klaedesigaf 

ontUeeden 

sichausziehen 

unpack 

packa upp 

pakke ud 

uitpakken 

auspacken 

upset 

stOta omkull 

stode om 

omvergooieo 

umstossen 

urinate 

kasta vatten 

lade Vandet 

urineeren 

urinieren 
das Wasser 
abschlagen 

use (employ) 

bruka 

bnige 

gebruiken 

gebraudien 

vaccinate 

vaodneci 

vacdnere 

pode 

inenten 

vacdneeren 

tmp&n 

visit 

besOka 

besege 

bezoeken 

besuchen 

vomit 

krfikas 

kaste op 

braken 

sich erbrechen 

vote 

rOsta 

stemme 

stemmen 

stimmen 

wait (for) 

vfinta (pi) 

vente (paa) 

wachten (op) 

warten (auf) 

wake 

vflcka 

vaekke 

wekken 

wecken 

toake 

vakna 

vaagne op 

ontwaken 

erwachen 

go for a walk 

promeneia 

spadsere 

wandelen 

spaziexen ge- 
hen 

bummein 

wander about 

vandra omk- 
ring 

atiejfe om 

rond dwalen 

umherschwei- 

fen 

want to 

vilja 

ville 

willen 

wollen 

warn 

vama 

advare 

waarschuwen 

wamen 

wash 

tvana 

vaske 

wasschen 

waschen 

wash 

tvitta sig 

vaske sig 

zich wasschen 

sich waschen 

waste (food, 
money, etc.) 

slbsa 

spilde 

verkwisten 

vergeuden 

verschwenden 

wave (hand) 

vinka 

vinke 

wuiven 

winken 

wear (dothes) 

bflra 

have paa 

dragen 

tragen 

weave 

viva 

vaeve 

weven 

weben 

weep 

grita 

graede 

huilen 

weinen 

weighi 
weigh j 
whisper 

vflga 

vefe 

wegen 

wsegen 

viska 

hviske 

fluisteren 

flttstera 

whistle 

vissla 

flojte 

fluiten 

pteifen 

win 

vinna 

vinde 

winnen 

gewinnen 

wind around 

vinda, Wra 

vinde 

winden 

winden 

wind up (spring) draga upp 

traekke op 

opwinden 

aufisi^ien 

wish 

dnska 

onske 

wenschen 

wOnschen 
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wonder 

undra 

undresig 

zich verwon* 
deren 

sich wundem 

work 

arbeta 

arbejde 

werken 

arbeideo 

arbeiten 

worship 

dyrka 

dyrke 

vereeren 

verehren 

be worth 

vara vflrd 

vaere vaerd 

waard zijn 

wert sein 

wrap up 

packa (slA) in 

pakke Ind 

inpakken 

einpacken 

write 

dtriva 

skrive 

schrijven 

schreiben 

be wrong 

ha(va) orStt 

have Uret 

ongelijk 

hebben 

Unrecht haben 

yawn 


gabe 

gapen 

g&hnen 

yield (give way) 

giva efiter fbr give efter coegeven 

6. ADVERBS 

(a) PLACE AND MOTION 

nachgeben 

above, upstairs 

ovanfbr 

ovenpaa 

boven 

oben 

away 

bort 

bort 

weg 

weg 

ton 

bac^ 

cillbaks 

cilbage 

lerug 

zurhck 

behind 

bakom 

bagger 

achter 

hinren 

below, down* 
stairs 

nedanfbt 

nedenunder 

beneden 

unteo 

down (wards) 

ned 

nedad 

naar beneden 

hinab 

nachunten 

elsewhere 

annorstades 

andetstets 

elders 

anderswo 

everywhere 

bverallt 

overalt 

overal 

Qberal^ 

far 

Ifing. 

langt 

ver 

weit 

forward 

framAt 

hemad 

voorwaarts 

vorwflrts 

hence 

h&rifrftn 

herfra 

vanhier 

von hier 

here 

hftr 

her 

hier 

hier 

hither 

hit 

hid 

hierheen 

hierber 

home (wards) 

hem 

hjem 

naar huis 

nacb Hause 

at home 

hi>Tnmft 

hjemme 

thuis 

zu Hause 

inside 

innanf&r 

indenfor 

binnen 

drinnen 

neat 

nflra 

naer 

dichtbii 

nah 

nowhere 

ingenstAdes 

intetsteds 

nezgens 

nirgenth 

out 

ut 

ud 

uit 

aus 

outside 

utantbr 

udenfox 

buiten 

draussen 

past 

fbrbi 

forbi 

voorbi) 

vorbei 

somewhere 

nAgonstfldes 

Qogensteds 

ergene 

irgendwo 

fbeirKy 

darifsftn 

der£re 

vandaai 

vendor 

there 

dir 

der 

daar 

don 

thither 

dit 

ierheo 

daarheen 

donhin 

through 

igenom 

tgezmexn 

door 

hindurcb 

CO the left 

ciU vflnstei 

cil venstrt 

Imks 

links 

CO the right 

cillhOger 

cxlhojre 

redits 

rechts 

midftTpftatb 

tnunder 

derunde* 



upwards 

uppA^ 

opad 

op 

naar boven 

hinauf 

oadiobeo 
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afterwards 

efterAt 

(b) TIME 

derefter 

naderhand 

again 

igen 

igen 

weder 

ago 

for . . . sedan 

for . . . siden 

geleden 

idready 

redan 

allerede 

reeds 

always 

aUtid 

altid 

iltijd 

as soon as 

sAsnartsom 

saa snart som 

zoodra als 

at first 

filrst 

forsc 

vooreerst 

at last 

Antligen 

endelig 

eindeUlk 

at once 

genas 

strakb 

eerstond 

at present 

f5r nArvarandenu for Tiden 

opeens 

tegenwoordig 

constantly 

bestAndigc 

bestandig 

voortdurend 

early 

tidigt 

tidligt 

vroeg 

eve. 

nAgonsin 

nogensinde 

ooit 

formerly 

fordom 

forhen 

vroeger 

from time to 

tid efter 

fra Tid tU 

nuen dan 

time 
in future 

annan 

framddes 

anden 
i Fxemtiden 

coekomstig 

in the evening 

pAkvAUen 

om Aftenen 

's avonds 

in the momm^. 

pA morgonen 

om Morgenen 

*s morgens 

in time 

icid 

iTide 

op tiid 

last night 

igAr kvAli 

sidste Nat 

gisteravond 

last week 

fbrra veckan 

sidste Uge 

verleden week 

late 

sent 

sent 

laat 

meanwhile 

under tiden 

imidertid 

intusscben 

monthly 

mAnatligen 

maanedlig 

maandeliikfr 

never 

aldrig 

aldrig 

nooit 

next week 

oAsttt veckit 

naeste Uge 

aanstaandt 

not yet 

icke Annu 

rndnu ikke 

week 
nog niet 

now 

nu 

ou 

nu 

nowadays 

nu fbr tiden 

nu til dags 

tegenwoordig 

often 

ofta 

ofte 

dikwijls 

once 

gfigAng 

en Gang 

eens 

recently 

nyligen 

nylig 

onlangs 

repeatedly 

gAngpAgAng 

gentagne 

Gange 

sjaelden 

berhaaldeliik 

seldom 

sAllan 

zelden 


GERMAN 


ntti4iVi#ir 

wieder 

vor 

Bdion 

bereits 

immer 

8 tet8 

so bald als 

zuerst 

endlicb 

sofort 

sogleidi 

zur Zeit 

bestAndig 

fortwfihrend 

frOh 

zeitig 

ie 

frflher 
von Zeit zo 
Zeit 
kttnftig 
abends 
am Abend 
morgens 
am Morgen 
recbtzeitig 
beizeiten 
gestern abend 
letzte Wocbe 
sp&f 

inzwischen 

unterdessen 

monailidi 

nie 

Qftchste Wocbe 

nochnicht 

nnn 

heutzutage 

oft 

einsi 

einmal 

oeuiicb 

IcOrzlich 

wiederholt 

selteo 
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sometimes 

ibland 

untertiden 

soms 

nnanchfnttl 

Zttweilen 

soon 

snart 

snart 

spoedig 

bald 

stilly yet 

finnu 

endnu 

nog 

nodi 

the day before 

ttorrgftr 

iforgaars 

eergisteren 

vorgestem 

yesterday 

the day after 

Ifivermorgon 

iovermorgen 

overmorgen 

abermorgen 

to-morrow 

then (at that 

dk 

da 

toer 


ttme^ 

thereafter 

darpA 

derpaa 

daarop 

daraut 

this afternoon 

i eftermiddag 

i Eftermiddag vanmiddag 

heute nach- 
mittag 

this evening 

iafton 

ikv&U 

laften 

vanavond 

heute abend 

this morning 

i morse 

imorges 

Tanochtend 

beute morgen 

to-day 

idag 

idag 

heden 

vandaag 

heute 

co-morrow 

1 morgon 

imorgen 

morgen 

morgen 

to-morrow 

evening 

\ morgon kvilll i Morgen 
Aften 

morgen avond 

morgen abend 

co-morrow 

morgon 

Morgon 

morgen 

morgen frfib 

morning 

bitti 

ddlig 

ochtend 


co-night 

1 natt (kvall) 

>nat 

vannadit 

heute nacht 

weekly 

engAngt 

veckan 

ugentlig 

wekelijks 

wfichentlicb 

yearly 

Arligen 

aarlig 

aarlijks 

lAhrlicb 

yesterday 

igAr 

igaar 

gisteren 

gestem 

what is the 

vad Ar 

hvad cr 

boe laat is 

wie spAt ist es? 

time? 

kiockan? 

Klokken? 

bet? 

wieviel Uhr ist 
es? 

It is five o’clock 

kiockan Sr tem Klokkenerfem hei is vijt uur 

es ist ftlni* Uhr 

it is half past 

kiockan Ar 

Klokken er 

bet is half zes 

es ist halb 

five 

balv sea 

balv seks 


sechs Uhr 

it is a quarter to kiockan en 

Klokken er et 

het is kwart 

es ist ein Vier- 

five 

kvart i fern 

kvarteri 

tern 

voor vijf 

cel vor filnf 
Uhr (or: dre^ 
Viertcl auf 
ffinO 

It is a quanei 

klodcan Ar en 

Klokken er et 

het is kwart 

es ist ein Vier- 

past five 

kvart fiver 
rem 

kvarter over 
fern 

over vijf 

tel nach fOnf 
Uhr Cor: 
ein Viertei 
auf sechs 1 

It is twenty 

kiockan Ar 

Klokken er 

bet is twintig 

es ist zwanzig 

minutes to 

tjugo minu- 

tyve minuter minuten voor 

Minuten vor 

five 

ter i fern 

ifem 

vijf 

fttnf Uhr 

it is twenty 

kiockan Ar 

Klokken er 

bet is twintig 

es ist zwanzig 

minutes pas* 

tjugo minu- 

tyve minu- 

minuten over 

Minuten 

five 

ter fiver fern 

ter over fem 

vijf 

nach fhnl 
Uhr 
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about 

omkring 

omtrent 

ongeveei 

ungefthr 

etwa 

aiittk 

en smuis 

lidt 

een beetle 

ein wenig 
ein bisschen 

almoit 

oAstan 

oaestec 

biins 

ftst 

beinah 

also, too 

ocksS 

ogsaa 

ook 

auch 

apparently 

synbarligeo 

tilsyneladende schiinbaar 

scheinbar 

anscheinend 

as a matter ol 
fact 

faktiski 

i Virkeligbe- 
den 

reitelijk 
* *• 

inWirklichkei' 

as much 

sA mycket 

ligesaameget 

zooveel 

so viel 

at least 

Atminstone 

idetmindste 

cenminste 

wenigstem 

mindesrem 

at most 

hbgst 

i det hoieste 

hoogstens 

hdchstens 

badly 

dAligt 

daarligt 

slecht 

schlecht 

besides 

dessutom 

desuden 

bovendien 

Qberdies 

zudem 

by chance 

tillfailigtvis 

til&eldigvu 

toevallig 

zufllllig 

by heart 

utantill 

udenad 

van buiten 

auswcndig 

by nomeani 

ingflliinda 

ingenlunde 

geenszins 

keineswegs 

by the way 

1 

I 

apropos 
for Resten 

k propos 

beilkufig gtr 
sagt 

chiefly 

huvudsakligen hovedsagelig 

voomameliiK 

bauptsAchlich 

oompletdy 

fullstAndigt 

fuistaendig 

volkomen 

vollkommen 

voUstandig 

deliberately 

avsiktligt 

forsaetligT 

opzettdijk 

absichtlicb 

bewusst 

directly 

direkt 

ditekte 

direa 

direkt 

easily 

lan 

let 

gemakkelijk 

leicht 

enough 

nog 

mok 

genoeg 

genug 

even 

till och mod 

selv 

zelfs 

selbst 

exactly 

precis 

akkurat 

precies 

genau 

exclusively 

uteslutande 

udelukkende 

uitsluitend 

ausschliesslich 

extraordinarily 

utomordentligt overordentlig 

buitengewoon 

ungewbhnlich 

extremely 

ytterst 

ydersT 

uiterst 

hbchst 

ausserst 

fortunately 

lyddigcvis 

lykkeligvis 

gelukkig 

glUcklicher- 

weise 

zum GlUck 

gradually 

smAningom 

gradvh 

geleidelijk 

allmAhlich 
nach und nach 

gratis 

gratis 

gratis 

gratis 

gratis 

umsonst 

hardly 

knappast 

naqjpe 

nauwelijks 

kaum 

indeed 

faktiskt 

fakti^t 

Inderdaad 

tats&chlicb 
in der Tat 

in vain 

fflrg&ves 

rorgaeves 

teveigeets 

vergebens 

less and less 

mindreoch 

mindre 

mindre og 
mindre 

steeds 

minder 

immer weniger 
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loud 

hdgt 

hejt 

hard 

laut 

more and more 

mer odi met 

mer og mer 


immer mehr 

no 

nei 

nei 

neen 

nein 

not 

inte 

ikke 

niet 

nicht 

not at all 

inte alls 

sletikke 

in’t geheel niet 

durdaaus nicht 

not even 

inteens 

ikke engang 

niet eens 

nicht einmal 

obviously 

pAtagligt 

ojensynlig 

blijkbaar 

offensichtlich 

augenschein- 

lich 

of course 

naturligtvis 

naturligvis 

natuurlijk 

natOrlich 

only 

bara 

kun 

sledits 

nur 

on the contrary 

tvftrtom 

tvaertimod 

integendeel 

im Gegenteil 

partibr 

delvis 

delvis 

deels 

teilweise 

teils 

perhaps 

kanske 

fnq^iRlrf> 

misschien 

vieHeicht 

preferably 

hellre 

hellere 

liever 

lieber 

probably 

sannolikt 

sandsynligvis 

waarsc^jnlijk 

wahrsdieinlich 

quickly 

raskt 

fort 

hurtigt 

gauw 

spoedig 

schnell 

rasch 

quietly 

lugnt 

rolig 

rustig 

ruhig 

really 

verkligen 

virkelig 

werkelijk 

wirklicb 

slowly 

lihigsamt 

langsomt 

langzaam 

IflngKam 

so, thus 

sA 

saa 

zoo 

SO 

so much the 
better 

s& mycket 
bftttre 

saa meget des 
bedre 

des tebeter 

um SO besser 

so to speak 

s& att s&ga 

saa atsige 

omzoote 

zeggen 

sozu sagen 

specially 

sfirskilt 

saerskilt 

bijzonder 

besonders 

suddenly 

plOtsligt 

pludseligt 

plotseling 

plOtzlich 

together 

tillsammans 

filaannfngn 

samen 

tegelijk 

zusammen 

coo, too much 

(allt)f6r 

for 

te 

zu 

undoubtedly 

utan tvivel 

uden Tvivl 

ongetwijfeld 

ohne Zweifei 

unfortunately 

olyckligtvis 

ulykkdigvis 

ongeluUdger- 

wijs 

zum UnglUck 

weise 

usually 

vanligcvis 

saedvanligvis 

gewoonlijk 

gewOhnlicb 

very 

mycket 

meget 

zeer 

sehr 

viz. 

nSfwIigim 

nemlig 

natnglijk 

ce weten 

nflmligh 

das heisst 

voluntarily 

frivilligt 

trivillig 

vrijwillig 

freiwillig 

well 

bra 

godt 

go^ 

gut 

willingly 

gftma 

geme 

gaame 

gem 

yes 

jo 

7. 

ja la 

io 

SOCIAL USAGE 

ja 

Good morning 1 

Godmorgonl GodMorgenl 

1 Goeden mor- Guten Mor* 
genl genl 

Goeden avondl Guten Abend! 

Good evening! 

Godaficonf 

God AftenI 
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ENGLISH 

SWEDISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH GERMAN 

Goodnightl 

God natti 

God Natl 

Goeden nachti 

Gute Nachti 

Good dayl 

God dag! 

God Dag! 

Goeden dag! 

Guten Tag! 

Good-bye! 

AdiOi 

Farvell 

Tot ziens! 

Leben Sie 




wohl! 

Good healthi 

smi 

Skaal! 

Ptoostl 

Ptosit! 

Thank you! (ac- 

Ja, tack! 

Ja,Tak! 

Alstubliefti 

Bitte! 

cepting offer) 



Gnsag! 

Bine schOn! 

No^ thank you! 

Ncj, tack! 

Nej, TakI 

DankUl 

Dankel 

(refusing offer) 


Nee, dank U! 

DankeschOni 

Thanks! (for 

Tack! 

TakI 

DankU! 

Dankel 

favour done) 
Don’t mention 

Ingen orsakl 

Aa jeg bederl 

Niettedanken 1 

Bitte 1 

it! 



Bitte sch5ni 

Excuse mci 

Ursfiktal 

Undskyid mig ! Pardon ) 

Entschuldigen 





Siel 

1 beg your 

FOrl&tl 

Omforladelsel Pardon* 

Verzeihung! 

pardon! 
Please, show 

Var god och 

Vaer saa god 

Wijs mij . . . 

Bitte, zeigen 

me . . 

visa mig 

at vise 

dstublieft) 

Sie mir . . .i 


... I 

mig . . .1 



How are you? 

Hur stAr det 

Hvordan har 

Hoe gaat het? 

Wie geht's 

till? 

De det? 

(Ihnen)? 

Very well, thank 

Tack, ut- 

Tak, ud- 

Goed, dank U 

Gut, danke 

you 

mftrki 

maerket 



Come mi 

Stigin! 

Kom indl 

Binneni 

Herein i 



II. ROMANCE WORD LIST 

I. NOUNS 


(>) CLIMATE AND SCENERY 
PORTU- 


ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

GUESE 

ITALIAN 

air 

Fair (m) 

daire 

oar 

Taria 

bank (of river^ 

la rive 

la odlla 

amargem 

la riva 

bay 

la bale 

la bahia 

a baia 

la baia 

beach 

la plage 

la playa 

a praia 

la spiaggia 

cape 

lecap 

el cabo 

0 cabo 

il capo 

cave 

la caveme 

la cueva 

a cavema 

la cavema 

dimate 

le dimat 

eldima 

0 dima 

il dima 

doud 

lenuage 

lanube 

a nuvem 

la nube 

coast 

la o 6 te 

la costa 

a costa 

la costa 

country(nottown) la campagne 

d campo 

0 campo 

la campagna 

current 

le courant 

la corriente 

a corrente 

la corrente 

darkness 

rob 8 Curit^(f) 

laobscuridad 

a escurid 3 o 

Toscuritk (f) 

desert 

le d^ert 

d desierto 

o deserto 

il deserto 

dew 

la ros^ 

elrodo 

oorvalho 

la rugiada 

dust 

la poussi^e 

el polvo 

op 6 

la polvere 

earth 

la terre 

la tierra 

a terra 

la terra 

east 

Test (m) 

deste 

0 leste 

Test (m) 

field 

le chiunp 

d campo 

0 campo 

il campo 

foam 

r^cume (f) 

la espuma 

a espuma 

la schiuma 

torest 

la for^t 

el bosque 

a floresta 

ilbosco 

frost 

lagel^ 

la helada 

ageada 

ilgdo 

grass 

rherbe(f) 

la hterba 

aerva 

Terba 

hail 

lagrde 

dgranizo 

ogranizo 

la grandine 

hay 

lefoin 

dheno 

ofeno 

ilfieno 

hill 

la colline 

la colina 

a colina 

la collina 

horizon 

rhoiizon (m) 

el horizonte 

o horizonte 

Torizzonte (m 

ice 

la glace 

el hielo 

ogdo 

il ghiacdo 

island 

llle(f) 

la isla 

ailha 

I’isola 

lake 

lelac 

ellago 

olago 

illago 

light 

la lumi^e 

laluz 

aluz 

la luce 

lightning 

r^dair (m) 

d rehunpago 

ordfimpago ilbaleno 

meadow 

lepr 6 

dprado 

0 prado 

il prato 

mist 

le brouillard 

la niebla 

aneblina 

la nebbia 

moon 

lalune 

laluna 

a lua 

laluna 

full moon 

la pleine lune 

la luna Uena 

a lua dieia 

il plenilunio 

mountain 

la montagne 

la montafia 

amontanha 

la montagna 

mouth (river) 

I’embouchure 

la desemboca- 

a foz 

I’imboccatura 


(f) 

dura 



mud (river« etc.) 

la vase 

el barro 

0 Iddo 

ilfimgo 

north 

le nord 

el norte 

0 norte 

ilnord 

peninsula 

la pdninsule 

la peninsula 

a peninsula 

la penisola 

plain 

la plaine 

d llano 

a planide 

il piano 

pond 

r^tang (m) 

el estanque 

alagfia 

lo stagno 

rain 

la pluie 

la Uuvia 

a chuva 

la pioggia 

rainbow 

I’arc-en-ciel (m) el arco iris 

o arco iris 

I’arcobaleno 


T 
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ENGLISH 

FRENCH 
le Aeuve 

SPANISH 

PORTU- 

GUESE 

ITALIAN 

river (large) 

elrfo 

0 rio 

il flume 

rock 

le rocher 

laroca 

a rocha 

lo scoglio 

sand 

le sable 

la arena 

a areia 

la sabbia 

sea 

lamer 

el mar 

o mar 

ilmare 

shadow 

)*ombre (f) 

la sombra 

a sombre 

I’ombra 

sky 

le ciel 

eldelo 

0 c6u 

il cielo 

snow 

la neige 

la nieve 

a neve 

la neve 

south 

le sud 

el sur 

0 sul 

il sud 

spring (water) 

la source 

la fuente 

a nascente 

la sorgente 

star 

ritoile (f ) 

la estrella 

a estrda 

la Stella 

storm 

la tempto 

la tormenta 

a tempestade 

U temporale 

straits 

le d^tioit 

elestrecho 

o esprdto 

0 ria(mo 

lo stretto 

stream 

le ruisseau 

el arroyo 

tl ruscello 

sun 

le soleil 

el sol 

0 sol 

il sole 

thunder 

le tonnerre 

el trueno 

o trovfto 

il tuono 

tide 

la mar^ 

lamarea 

a mar^ 

lamarea 

high tide 

la mar^ haute la pleamai 

a preamar 

Talta marea 

low tide 

la mar^e basse la baiamar 

a baixamar 

la bassa marea 

town 

la ville 

la dudad 

a ddade 

la dtt& 

valley 

la vall^ 

el valle 

o vale 

la valle 

view 

la vue 

la vista 

a vista 

la vista 

village 

le village 

la aldea 

a aldeia 

il villaggio 

vineyard 

le vignoble 

la viha 

a vinha 

la vigna 

water 

reau (£) 

el agua (f) 

a dgua 

Tacqua 

waterfall 

la cascade 

la cascada 

a cascata 

la cascata 

wave 

la vague 

la ola 

a onda 

I’onda 

weather 

le temps 

el tiempo 

o tempo 

il tempo 

west 

I’ouest (m) 

el oeste 

0 oeste 

Tovest (m) 

ankle 

{ 

la cheville 

:b) HUMAN BODY 

d tobillo 0 tomozdo 

la caviglia 

arm 

le bras 

d brazo 

o bra^o 

il braocio 

artery 

I’artfere (f • 

la arteria 

a artdria 

le braccia (pi; 
Tarteria 

back 

le dos 

la espalda 

o dorso 

il dorso 

beard 

la barbe 

la barba 

a barba 

la barba 

belly 

le ventre 

el vientre 

0 ventre 

il ventre 

bladder 

la vessie 

la vejiga 

a bexiga 

la vesdca 

blood 

le sang 

la sangre 

0 sangue 

il sangue 

body 

le corps 

el cuerpo 

0 corpo 

il corpo 

bone 

Tos (m) 

el hueso 

0 dsso 

Tosso 

brain 

la cervelle 

d oerebro 

o c6rebro 

le ossa (pl> 
il cervello 

breast 

le sein 

d seno 

0 seio 

il seno 

calf 

le moUer 

la pantorrilla 

a barriga 

il polpacdo 

cheek 

la joue 

la mejilla 

a face 

laguanda 

chest 

la poitrine 

d pecho 

0 peito 

il petto 

chm 

le mentOD 

la barba 

a barba 

il mento 

gold 

le rhume 

dresfriado 

a constipac^o 

il rafloreddore 


leteint 

la tez 

a tez 

la carnagione 
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ENGLISH 

cough 

disease 

ear 

elbow 

eye 

eyebrow 

face 

fever 

finger 

fist 

flesh 

foot 

forehead 

gum 

hair (of head) 

hand 

head 

health 

heart 

heel 

hip 

jaw 

kidney 

knee 

leg 

Up 

liver 

Itmg 

moustache 

mouth 

muscle 

nail 

neck 

nerve 

nose 

palm 

pulse 

rib 

shoulder 

skeleton 

skin 

skull 

sole 

spine 

stomach 


FRENCH 
la toux 
la mnlnHii* 
roreille(f) 
le ooude 
Toeil (m) 
les yeux (pi) 
le sourdl 
la paupikre 
le visage 
lafikvre 
le doigt 

le poing 
la chair 
le pied 
le front 
la gencive 
les cheveux 
la main 
la t^te 
la sant^ 
le occur 
le talon 
la hanche 
la mdchoire 
le rein 
le genou 

la jambe 
lal^vre 

le foie 
le poumon 
la moustache 
la bouche 
le muscle 
I’ongle (m) 
le oou 
lenerf 
lenez 
lapaume 
le pouls 
ia obte 
rdpaule (f / 
le squelette 
lapeau 
le crftne 


SPANISH 

latos 

laenfermedad 
laoreja 
el oodo 
elojo 

la oeja 
el pirpado 
la cara 
lafiebre 
el dedo 

elpuflo 
la came 
el pie 
la frente 
la enda 
el cabello 
la mano 
la cabeza 
la salud 
el ooraz6n 
el tal6n 
la cadera 
la quijada 
el rifl6n 
la rodilla 

la piema 
el labio 

el higado 
el pulmdn 
el bigote 
la boca 
el mflsculo 
la ufla 
el cuelio 
el nervio 
lanariz 
lapalma 
elpulso 
la Costilla 
el hombro 
el esqueleto 
lapid 
el cr^eo 
la plants 


PORTU. 
GUBSE 
a tosse 

aenfermidade 
aorelha 
o ootovdo 
0 Mho 

a sobranoelha 
a palpebra 
a cara 
a febre 
o dedo 

opunho 
a came 
o p6 
a testa 
agengiva 
o cabdo 
am3o 
a cabeza 
a saflde 

O cfllcanhflr 

o talSo 
o quadril 
a queixada 
orim 
o joelho 

apema 

o l&bio 

ofigado 
opulmSo 
0 bigode 
a b6ca 
omflsculo 
a UTiha 

o pescopo 
onervo 
onariz 
apalma 
opulso 
a costella 
o hombro 
0 esqueleto 
apele 
o crfinio 
a plants 
aespinha 
dorsal 
oestAmago 


ITALIAN 

la tosse 

lamalattia 

Torecchk) 

ilgomito 

Tocchio 

gU ocdii (pi) 

il sopracdgilio 

la palpebra 

lafacda 

lafebbre 

ildito 

le dita (pi) 

ilpugno 

la came 

ilpiede 

lafironte 

lagengiva 

1 capelli 

la mano 

la testa 

la salute 

il cuoie 

il tallone 

Tanca 

lamasoella 

ilrene 

ilginoochio 

leginocchia(pl) 

illabbro 
le labbra (pi) 
il fegato 
il polmone 
i bafifi 
la boocB 
il musoolo 
I’unghia 
Ucollo 
ilnervo 
ilnaso 
lapalma 
ilpolso 
la oostola 
laspalla 

10 scheletro 
lapelle 

11 cranio 
la pianta 

la spina dorsale 

lostomaoo 


laplante 

r^ine dorsale la espina 
(f) dorsal 

l’estomac(m) elestdmago 
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PORTU- 


ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

GUESE 

ITALIAN 

tear 

lalarme 

la Idgrima 

a Idgrima 

la lagrima 

temple 

latempe 

la sien 

a fonte 

la tempia 

thigh 

la cuisse 

el muslo 

a coxa 

la oosda 

throat (internal) 

la gorge 

la garganta 

a garganta 

la gola 

thumb 

le pouce 

el pulgar 

0 polegar 

il pollice 

toe 

ledoigtdupied d dedo del pie o dedo do p6 

il ditodelpiede 

tongue 

lalangue 

lalengua 

alingua 

la lingua 

tooth 

la dent 

d diente 

0 dente 

il dente 

vein 

la veine 

la vena 

a veia 

la vena 

wound 

la blessure 

laherida 

a ferida 

la ferita 

wrist 

le poignet 

la mufieca 

o pulso 

il polso 



(c) ANIMALS ' 


animnl 

Tanimal (m) 

d animfll 

o animal 

Tanimale (m) 

ant 

la fourmi 

la hormiga 

a formiga 

la formica 

beak 

le bee 

elpico 

o bico 

ilbecco 

bear 

Tours (m 

eloso 

o urso 

Torso 

bee 

Tabeille (f) 

la ab^a 

aabelha 

Tape (f) 

bird 

Toiseau (m) 

el p&jaro 

0 pdssaro 

Tuccello 

blackbird 

le merle 

d mirlo 

o melro 

il merlo 

bull 

le taureau 

el toro 

0 touro 

il toro 

butterfly 

le papillon 

la mariposa 

a borboleta 

la farfalla 

calf 

le veau 

el temcro 

a vitela 

il vitello 

cat 

le chat 

el gato 

ogato 

ilgatto 

caterpillar 

la chenille 

la oruga 

alagarta 

ilbruco 

daw (cat, etc.) 

la grifie 

la garra 

a garra 

Tartiglio 

cock 

le coq 

d gallo 

0 galo 

il gallo 

oodkroach 

le cafiurd 

la cucaracha 

la barata 

lo scarafaggio 

cod 

la morue 

d bacalao 

o bacalhau 

il meriuzzo 

cow 

la vache 

la vaca 

a vaca 

la vacca 

crayfish 

Ttoevisse (f ) 

d cangrejo 

o caranguejo 

ilgambero 

crow 

le corbeau 

d cuervo 

o corvo 

il corvo 

dog 

le chien 

el perro 

0 cSo 

il cane 

donkey 

Ttoe (m) 

d burro 

o burro 

il duoo 

duck 

le canard 

el pato 

o pato 

Tanitra 

eagle 

Taigle (m) 

el dguila (f) 

a iguia 

Taquila 

eel 

Tanguille (f) 

la anguila 

a enguia 

Tanguilla 

elephant 

Td^hant(m) elde&nte 

o defante 

Tele&nte (m) 

feather 

la plume 

la pluma 

a pena 

la penna 

fin 

laxiageoire 

laaleta 

a barbatana 

la pinna 

fish 

le poisson 

el pez 

o peixe 

il pesce 

flea 

la puoe 

la pulga 

a pulga 

la pulce 

fly 

la moudie 

la mosca 

a mdsca 

la mosca 

fox 

le renard 

el zorro 

a raposa 

la volpe 

frog 

lagienouille 

larana 

a rft 

ilranocchio 

gill 

la branchic 

la branquia 

obarranco 

la branchia 

goat 

la di^e 

la cabra 

a cabra 

la capra 

goose 

Toie (f) 

el ganso 

0 ganso 

Toca 

grasshopper 

la sauterelle 

el saltamontes ogafiuihoto 

la cavaletta 

hare 

leli^vre 

la liebre 

alebre 

^a lepre 
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ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

PORTU- 

GUESE 

ITALIAN 

hen 

lapoule 

la gallina 

a galhina 

la gallina 

herring 

lehareng 

elarenque 

0 arenque 

Taringa 

hoof 

1e sabot 

la pezufia 

0 casco 

lo zocoolo 

horn 

la come 

elcuemo 

0 como 

il corno 

horse 

le cheval 

el caballo 

0 cavalo 

il cavallo 

insect 

I’inseae (m) 

el insecto 

o insecto 

rinsetto 

lamb 

I’agneau (m) 

el cordero 

0 cordeiro 

I’agnello 

lark 

Talouette (f) 

la alondra 

a cotovia 

Tallodola 

lion 

le lion 

elledn 

oleto 

il leone 

lobster (spiny) 

lalangouste 

la langosta 

a lagosta 

I’aragosta 

louse 

le pou 

el piojo 

0 plolho 

il pidocchio 

mackerel 

le maquereau 

el escombro 

a cavala 

lo sgombro 

monkey 

le singe 

el mono 

0 macaco 

la scimmia 

mosquito 

le moustique 

el mosquito 

0 mosquito 

la zanzara 

mouse 

la souris 

el rat6n 

0 rato 

il sorcio 

mule 

le mulet 

elmulo 

a mula 

il mulo 

mussel 

la moule 

la almeja 

0 meidlh&o 

la gongola 

nightingale 

le rossignol 

el ruisehor 

0 rouxinol 

Tusignuolo 

octopus 

la pieuvre 

el pulpo 

o polvo 

il polpo 

owl 

le hJbou 

el bubo 

0 mocho 

il gufo 

ox 

Icbauf 

el buey 

0 boi 

il bue 

oyster 

rhuitre (f) 

la ostra 

a ostra 

Tostrica 

parrot 

le perroquet 

el loro 

0 papagaio 

il pappagallo 

partridge 

la perdrix 

la perdiz 

a perdiz 

la pernice 

pig 

le cochon 

el oerdo 

0 porco 

il porco 

pigeon 

le pigeon 

el pididn 

0 pombo 

il piocione 

pike 

le brocket 

el soUo 

oli:icio 

il luccio 

rabbit 

lelapin 

el oonejo 

0 coelho 

il coniglio 

rat 

lerat 

la rata 

orato 

il topo 

salmon 

le saumon 

el salmdn 

o salmfio 

il salmone 

scale 

rtoille(f) 

laescama 

a escama 

la squama 

seagull 

la mouette 

la gaviota 

a gaivota 

il gabbiano 

seal 

le phoque 

la fbca 

afoca 

la foca 

shark 

le requin 

el tiburdn 

0 tubarSo 

il pescecane 

sheep 

ie mouton 

la oveja 

aovelha 

la pecora 

skin (fur) 

la peau 

la piel 

apele 

la pelle 

slug 

la limace 

la babosa 

alesma 

la lumaca 

snail 

le lima9on 

el caracol 

0 caracol 

la chiocciola 

snake 

le serpent 

la serpiente 

a serpente 

il serpente 


la oouleuvre 

la culebra 

a cobra 

la bisda 

sole 

la sole 

ellenguado 

0 linguado 

la sogliola 

sparrow 

le moineau 

el gorridn 

opardal 

il passero 

spider 

Taraign^ 
r6cureuil (m 

laaraiia 

aaranha 

il ragno 

squirrel 

i) laardilla 

0 esquilo 

lo scoiattolo 

si^ow 

rhirondelle (f) la golondrina aandorinha 

la rondine 

tail 

la queue 

la cola 

a cauda 

la coda 

tiger 

letigre 

eltigre 

otigre 

la tigre 

toad 

le crapaud 

elsapo 

0 sapo 

ilrospo 

trout 

la truite 

la trucha 

atruta 

la trota 

tunny 

le thon 

elatito 

oatum 

iltonno 

wasp 

lagu£pe 

laavispa 

avespa 

la vespa 
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PORTU- 


ENGUSH 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

OUESE 

ITALIAN 

whale 

la baleine 

la ballena 

a baleia 

la balena 

wing 

I’aile (f) 

el ala (f) 

a asa 

I’ala 

wolf 

le loup 

ellobo 

0 lobo 

illupo 

wonn 

le ver el gusano 0 bicho 

(d) FRUIT AND TREES 

il verme 

almond 

Tamande (f) 

la almendra 

a amdndoa 

ia mandorla 

apple 

la pomme 

la manzana 

a ma^S 

la mela 

apple-tree 

le pommier 

el manzano 

a macieira 

il mdo 

apricot 

Tabricot (m) 

el albaricoque 

0 damasco 

rdbicocca 

ash 

le fr£ne 

el fresno 

ofreizo 

il frassino 

bark 

rto>roe (f) 

la corteza 

a casca. 

la cortecda 

beech 

le h6tre 

elhaya (f) 

afaia 

il faggio 

berry 

la baie 

la baya 

a baga 

la baoca 

birch 

le bouleau 

elabedul 

0 vidoeiro 

la betulla 

branch 

la brandbe 

la rama 

0 ramo 

il ramo 

dierry 

la cerise 

la cereza 

a cereja 

la dliegia 

dierry-tree 

le cerisier 

el cerezo 

a cerejeira 

il ciliegio 

chestnut 

la difttaigne 
le marron 

la castafia 

a castanha 

la castagna 

chestnut-tree 

le chiltaignier 

el castafio 

0 castanheiro 

il castagno 

currant 

la groseille 

la grosella 

a groselha 

il ribes 

cypress 

le cyprte 

el cipr^ 

0 cipreste 

il cipresso 

date 

la datte 

elddtil 

a tAmara 

il dattero 

elm 

Torme (m) 

el olmo 

0 olmo 

Tolmo 

fig 

la figue 

elhigo 

0 figo 

ilfico 

fig-tree 

le figuier 

la higuera 

a fii^eira 

il fico 

fir 

le sapin 

el abeto 

0 abeto 

I’abete Cm) 

fruit 

le fruit 

lafruta 

afruta 

lafrutta 

grapes 

le raisin 

la uva 

a uva 

l*uva 

haa^lnut 

la noisette 

la avellana 

a aveUL 

la nocciuold 

laurel 

lelaurier 

el laurel 

0 loureiro 

Talloro 

leaf 

la feuille 

lahoja 

afdlha 

la foglia 

lemon 

le citron 

dlimdn 

olimSo 

illimone 

lime-tree 

letilleul 

eltilo 

atilia 

iltiglio 

melon 

le melon 

el mel6n 

omelfto 

il melone 

mulberry-tree 

le mfirier 

lamorera 

a amoreira 

ilgelso 

oak 

le chtee 

elroble 

0 Carvalho 

la querda 

olive 

Tolive (f) 

laaceituna 

a azeitona 

I’oliva 

olive-tree 

Tolivier (m) 

elolivo 

a Oliveira 

Tolivo 

orange 

Torange (f) 

lanaranja 

alaranja 

Taranda 

orange-tree 

rorangier(m) dnaranjo 

a laranieira 

Tarando . 

peach 

la p^e 

el melocot6n 

0 p^ssego 

la pesca 

pear 

la poire 

lapera 

a pera 

la pera 

pear-tree 

lepoirier 

elperal 

apereira 

il pero 

pine 

le pin 

elpino 

0 pinheiro 

il pino 

pine-apple 

Tananas (m 

lapifia 

0 

I’ananasso 

plum 

la prune 

la ciruela 

a amenta 

la susina 

poplar 

le peuplier 

eldamo 

0 damo 

ilpioppo 

raspberry 

la framboise 

laframbuesa 

aframboesB 

illampone 

root 

la radne 

laraiz 

a raiz 

la radice 

sowarberry 

la firaise 

lafrese 

0 moiango 

lafiragola 
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tree 

Tarbre (m) 

el ^bol 

adrvore 

Talbero 

tree-trunk 

le tronc 

el tronco 

0 tronco 

il tronco 

vine 

la vigne 

la parra 

a videira 

la vite 

walnut 

la noiz 

la nuez 

a noz 

lanoce 

walnut-tree 

le noyer 

el nogal 

anogueira 

ilnoce 

willow 

le saule 

el sauce 

0 salgueiio 

ilsaldo 

artichoke 

(e) CEREALS AND VEGETABLES 
i'artichaut (m) la alcachofli a alcachofa 

il carciofo 

asparagus 

barley 

I’asperge (f) 
I’orge (f) 

el espirrago 
la cebada 

oaspargo 
a oevada 

Torzo 

bean (broad) 

laf^ 

el haba (f) 

a£sva 

la flaiva 

bean (kidney) 

le haricot 

la judia 

0 feijSo 

ilflagiuolo 

cabba^ 

le chouz 

la ool 

a couve 

il cavolo 

carrot 

la caxotte 

la zanahoria 

a cenoura 

la carota 

cauliflower 

le chou-fleur 

la ooliflor 

a couve flor 

il cavolfiore 

celery 

le c 61 eri 

el apio 

oaipo 

il sedano 

chives 

la ciboulette 

la oeboUana 

0 cebolinho 

la cipollina 

cucumber 

le ooncombre 

el pepino 

0 pepino 

il cetriolo 

egg-plant 

Taubergine (f 

1 la berenjena 

a beringela 

la melanzana 

garlic 

rail(m) 

elajo 

oalho 

Taglio 

herb 

llicrbc (f) 

la hierba 

aherva 

I’crba 

horse-radish 

le raifort 

el rdbano 

orabodecavalo la barbaforte 

lentil 

la lentiUe 

picante 
la lenteja 

a lentilha 

la lenticdiia 

lettuce 

lalaitue 

la lechuga 

a alface 

la lattuga 

maize 

le mais 

el maiz 

0 milho 

il granoirco 

mint 

la menthe 

laments 

a hortelS 

la menta 

mushroom 

le champignon la seta 

0 cogumelo 

ilfiingo 

oats 

Tavoine (f) 

la avena 

a aveia 

I’avena 

onion 

I’oignon (m) 

la cebolla 

a cebola 

la cipoUa 

parsley 

le persii 

el perejil 

a salsa 

il prezzemolo 

pea 

le pois 

el guisante 

a ervilha 

il pisello 

potato 

la pomme de 

la pauta 

a batata 

la patata 

pumpkin 

terre 

le potiron 

la calabaza 

a abbbora 

la zucca 

radish 

le radis 

el rdbanc 

0 r^bano 

il ravanello 

rice 

leriz 

elarroz 

0 arroz 

ilriso 

rye 

le seigle 

el centeno 

0 centeio 

la segale 

sage 

la sauge 

la salvia 

a salva 

la salvia 

seed 

la graine 

la semilla 

» semente 

il seme 

spinach 

les ^pinards 
(m) 

la tomate 

la espinacs 

0 espinafre 

gli spinaoci 

tomato 

el tomate 

0 tomate 

il pomodoro 

turnip 

lenavet 

elnabo 

0 nabo 

la rapa 

wheat 

le froment 

eltrigo 

otrigD 

ilfhiznento 

brass 

le laiton 

(f) MATERIALS 
el latte 0 latfio 

Tottone (m) 

brick 

la brique 

el ladrUlo 

0 tijolo 

ilmattone 
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duOk 

lacraie 

lagreda 

agreda 

la creta 

day 

I’argile (f) 

laarcilla 

aargila 

Targilla 

concrete 

lebton 

elhormig 6 n 

0 formigfio 

il caloestruzzo 

copper 

le cuivre 

elcobre 

0 cobre 

ilrame 

cork 

leli^ 

elcorcho 

a cordga 

il sughero 

glass 

Id verre 

el vidrio 

0 Vidro 

ilvetro 

gold 

Tor (m) 

eloro 

oouro 

Toro 

iron 

le fer 

elhierro 

oferro 

ilferro 

lead 

le plomb 

elplomo 

odiumbo 

il piombo 

leather 

le cuir 

elcuero 

0 oouro 

il cuoio 

lime 

la diaux 

la cal 

a cal 

la calce 

marble 

lemarbre 

elm&rmol 

0 iqd^ore 

ilmarmo 

metal 

le mdtal 

el metal 

0 metal 

il metallo 

rubber 

le caoutdiouc 

el caudio 

a borracha 

lagomma 

silver 

Targent (m) 

la plata 

a prata 

Targento 

Tacciaio 

steel 

racier (m) 

elacero 

o a^o 

stone 

la pierre 

la piedra 

a p^ra 

la pietra 

tar 

le goudron 

el alquitr&n 

0 alcatrSo 

il catrame 

dn (metal) 

r 6 tain(m) 

elestafio 

0 estanho 

lo stagno 

tin (sheet) 

le fer-blanc 

la hojalata 

a f 61 ha de lata 

la latta 

wood 

le bois 

la m^era 

a madeira 

il legno 

bam 

(g) BUILDINGS 

la grange el granero o celeiro 

il granaio 

barracks 

la caserne 

el cuartel 

oquartel 

la caserma 

bridge 

le pont 

el puente 

a ponte 

il ponte 

building 

le b&timent 

el edificio 

0 edificio 

I’edificio 

castle 

le chdteau 

el Castillo 

0 castelo 

il castello 

cathedral 

la cathddrale 

la catedral 

a catedral 

il duomo 

cemetery 

le dmetidre 

el cementerio 

0 oemitdrio 

il cimitero 

church 

rdglise(f) 

la iglesia 

a igreja 

la chiesa 

consulate 

le oonsulat 

el consulado 

0 consulado 

il oonsolato 

corner (street) 

le coin 

laesquina 

a esquina 

il canto 

courtyard 

la cour 

dpado 

0 p&do 

il oordle 

dock 

le bassin 

la ddrsena 

a does 

il bacino 

embassy 

I’ambassade (f) la embajada 

aembaixada 

Tambasciata 

fiictory 

Tusine (f) 

la fobrica 

a filbrica 

la fabbrica 

farm 

laferme 

lagranja 

agranja 

la fattoria 

fountain 

la fontaine 

lafoente 

a fonte 

la fontana 

hospital 

I’hdpitaKm) 

el hospital 

0 hospital 

I’ospedale (m) 

hut 

lahutte 

la cabaxia 

a cabana 

la capanna 

inn 

Tauberge (f) 

laposada 

a estalagem 

I’osteria 

lane (town) 

laruelle 

la calleja 

0 beoo 

il vicolo 

library 

la bibliothique la biblioteca 

a biblioteca 

la biblioteca 

market 

lemarcfad 

el mercado 

0 mercado 

ilmercato 

ministry 

leministdre 

el ministerio 

0 ministdrib 

ilministero 

museum 

lemusde 

elmuseo 

0 museu 

ilmuseo 

palace 

le palais 

el palacio 

o paHcio 

ilpalazzo 

path (country) 

le sender 

la senda 

a caminho 

il sendero 

pavement 

le trottoir 

laacera 

0 passdo 

il mardapiede 

pier 

la jetde 

el muelle 

0 molhe 

il molo 
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police-station 

le commis- 

la oomisaria 

a esquadra da 

la questura 


sariat 


polida 



le poste 




port 

le port 

el Puerto 

oporto 

ilporto 

prison 

la prison 

la prisidn 

a pris 3 o 

la prigione 

road (highway) 

le chemin 

!a carretera 

a estrada 

il cammino 


la route 

la via 

a via 

la strada 

school 

r^cole (f) 

la escuela 

a escola 

la scuola 

square 

la place 

la plaza 

a pra^a 

la piazza 

stable (cattle) 

ratable (f) 

la cuadra 

0 est&bulo 

la stalla 

street 

la rue 

la calle 

arua 

la via 

theatre 

le th^iitre 

el teatro 

0 teatro 

il teatro 

tower 

la tour 

la torre 

a torre 

la torre 

town-hall 

Thdtel de ville elayunta- 

a c&mara 

il municipio 


la mairie 

miento 

municipal 


university 

Tuniversit^ (f) la universidad a universidade 

1 

3 


(h) THE FAMILY 


aunt 

latante 

la tia 

a tia 

la zia 

boy 

ie gar9on 

el muchacho 

0 rapaz 

ilragazzo 

brother 

le frfere 

elhermano 

oirmlo 

il fratello 

child 

Tenfant (m.f.) el (la) nliio(a) 

0 (a) menino( 8 ) 

il (la) fanci- 





uUo( 8 ) 

Christian ngme 

le prdnom 

el nombre de 

0 nome de 

il nome di 



pila 

baptismo 

battesimo 

cousin 

le (la) oousin(e) el (la) pruno(a) 0 (a) primo( 8 ) 

il(la)cugino(a) 

daughter 

lafille 

la hija 

a filha 

la figlia 

divorce 

le divorce 

el divorcio 

0 div 6 rcio 

il divorzio 

family 

la famille 

la familia 

a familia 

la famiglia 

fiither 

lep 6 re 

el padre 

0 pai 

il padre 

gentleman 

le monsieur 

el senor 

0 senhor 

il signore 

girl 

la filled 

la muchacha 

a rapariga 

la ragazza 


la jeune fille 

la diica 



grandfather 

le grand-p&re 

el abuelo 

oavd 

ilnonno 

grandmother 

la grand’m^re 

laabuela 

a av 6 

lanonna 

husband 

lemari 

el marido 

0 marido 

il marito 


r^poux 

el esposo 

0 espdso 

lo sposo 

lady 

la dame 

la sefiora 

asenhora 

la signora 

man 

rhomme 

el hombre 

ohomem 

I’uomo 

marriage 

le mariage 

el matrimonio 0 matrimdnio 

il matrimonio 

mother 

lam^e 

la madre 

amSe 

la madre 

parents 

pire et mto 

padre y madre pai e mae 

padre e madre 


les parents 

los padres 

08 pais 

i genitori 

relation 

le (la) parent(e) el (la) pariente 0 (a) parente 

il (la) parente 

sister 

la soeur 

la 

airmS 

la sor^ 

son 

lefils 

el hijo 

0 filho 

Ufiglio 

surname 

le nom 

el apdlido 

0 apelido 

il cognome 


♦ wie fUle (a girl) may only be used in contrast to m garpon (a boy). In 
other situations use une jeunefille. FUle without the adjective signifies a pros- 
titute. 
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twins 

les jumeaux 

los gemeios 

osgdneos 

igemelli 

tmde 

I’onde 

el tie 

0 tio 

lozio 

wife 

la femme 

la mujer 

amulher 

lamoglie 

woman 

r^pouse 
la femme 

la esposa 
lamuier 

a espdsa 
a mulher 

la donna 

apron 

(i) DRESS AND TOILET 

le tablier el delantal o avental 

ilgrembiale 

boot 

la botte 

la bota 

a bota 

lo stivale 

braces 

les bretelles (f) los tirantes 

06 sqs^- 

lebretelle 

brush 

la broBse 

elcepillo 

sdrios 

aesedvs 

laspazzola 

button 

le bouton 

el botdn 

o botio 

il bottone 

cigar 

ledgate 

elpuro 

0 efaaruto 

ilsigaro 

cigarette 

ladgaiette 

el cigarillo 

0 cigarro 

lasigaretta 

doth 

I’fctoffeCf) 

la tela 

afezenda 

lastofiia 

dothes 

les vfttements 

la rops 

as roupas 

gUabiti 

collar 

(m) 

le feuz-coJ 

elcuello 

0 colarinho 

ilcolletto 

comb 

le peigne 

el peine 

0 pente 

il pettine 

cotton 

le coton 

el algoddn 

oalgodSo 

il ootone 

drawers (men’s) lecale^ 

los calzon- 

as oeroulas 

le mutande 

dress 

la robe 

dllos 
el vestido 

o vestido 

I’abito 

feshioD 

la mode 

lamoda 

amoda 

lamoda 

glove 

le gant 

elguante 

aluvB 

ilguanto 

handbag 

la sacoche 

el boko 

a bblsa 

laborsa 


le mouchoii 

el paiiueio 

olen90 

il fezzoletto 

hat 

le chapeau 

cl sombrero 

o chap 6 u 

il cappello 

jacket 

le veston 

la chaqueta 

a jaqueta 

la giaochetta 

match 

I’allumette (f) lacerilla 

0 fdsforo 

il fiammifero 

needle 

Taiguille (f) 

la aguja 

aagulha 

I’ago 

overcoat 

le pardessus 

el abrigo 

0 sobretudo 

il soprabito 

pin 

I’ipingle (f) 

elalfiler 

oalfinftte 

lo spillo 

pipe 

la pipe 

lapipa 

OGBchimbo 

la pipa 

pocket 

lapoche 

elbokiUo 

aalgibexra 

la tasca 

powder 

lapoudre 

los POIVOB 

0 p 6 

la cipria 

rain-coat 

rimperm^- 

el imperme- 

> o imperme&vel rimpeimea- 

raaor-blade 

ableCm) 
la lame 

able 

lahojade 

a lamiwo 

bile(m) 
la lama 

shirt 

la chemise 

afehar 

Jacamisa 

acamisa 

lacamida 

shoe 

lesoulier. 

elzapato 

osapato 

lascarpa 

shoe-lace 

lelacet 

dcordoD 

oatacador 

illaccio 

silk 

lasoie 

laseda 

Bsida 

la seta 

skirt 

lajupe 

lafelda 

asaia 

la gonna 

sleeve 

la 

la 

a 

lamanica 

•oap 

lesavon 

eljabdn 

osabSo 

ilsapooe 

sock 

la clianssette el calcetin 

apedga 

U calzettino- 
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speccades 

les lunettes (f) las gaiks 

osdcuios 

gliocchiah* 

sponge 

r^nge (f) 

laesponja 

a esponja 

la spugna 

stick 

la cannc 

dbftttdn 

abmgala 

il bastoiw 

stocking 

lebas 

la media 

ameia 

la calza 

suit 

le complet 

d traie 

ofato 

Tabito oom- 

tie 

lacravate 

la corbata 

agravata 

pleto 

la cravatu 

tooth-brush 

labrossek 

d cepillo de 

aeso&va dos 

laspazzolina 


dents 

dientes 

dentes 

dadenti 

trousers 

ie pantalon 

los pantalones as cal^ 

i pantaloni 

umbreUa 

le parapluie 

dparaguas 

0 guarda-chuva rombrello 

waistcoat 

le gilet 

d chaleco 

0 colete 

il pandotto 

watch 

la montre 

el reloi 

0 rel 6 gio 

Torologio 

wool 

la laine 

la lana 

aia 

la lana 

alarm-dock 

0 ) THE HOME 

lerdveil el despertador odespertador 

lasveglia 

ann-dudr 

le fauteuil 

el sill 6 n 

a poltrona 

la poltrona 

ash 

Ja cendre 

la cenixa 

a dnza 

la cenere 

ash-tray 

le cendrier 

el cenicero 

0 cinzeiro 

il portacenere 

balcony 

le baloon 

el baic 6 n 

0 baldlo 

il baloone 

basement 

le sous-sol 

el s 6 tano 

a cave 

il sottosuolo 

basket 

le panier 

d oesto 

ocesto 

il paniere 

bath 

le bain 

el baflo 

0 banho 

il bagno 

bed 

lelit 

la cama 

acama 

il letto 

bedroom 

la chambre d 

la alcoba 

0 quarto de 

la camera da 

bell (door) 

coucher 
la sonnette 

la campanula 

dormir 
a campainha 

letto 

il campandlo 

blanket 

la couverture 

la manta 

0 oobertor 

laooperta 

blind 

le store 

la persiana 

a persiana 

la persiana 

box 

la boite 

la caja 

a caixa 

la scatola 

broom 

le balai 

la escoba 

a vassoura 

la scopa 

bucket 

le seau 

el balde 

0 balde 

il secchio 

candle 

la bougie 

la vela 

a vela 

la candela 

carpet 

le tapis 

la alfombra 

0 tapete 

il tappeto 

ceiling 

le plafond 

dtedio 

0 teto 

il soffitto 

diair 

la chaise 

la silla 

a cadelra 

la sedia 

chamber-pot 

le vase de nuit el vaso de 

abada decama 

il vaso da 

diimney 

la cbemin 6 e 

noche 
la dximenea 

a 

notte 

ilcamino 

coal 

le charbon 

d carb 6 n 

ocarvSo 

ilcarbone 

comer 

le coin 

el rino 6 n 

0 canto 

I’angolo 

cupboard 

rarmoite (f) 

el armario 

oamdrio 

Tarmadio 

curtain 

le rideau 

la Cortina 

a corttna 

laoortina 

cushion 

le ooussin 

el cdin 

aalmofsda 

ilcuscmo 

door 

laporte 

lapuerta 

a porta 

la porta 

drawer 

letiroir 

dcajdn 

agaveta 

il cassette 

flame 

laflamme 

la llama 

a ch&ma 

la 

flat 

Tappartement dpiso 

oaposento 

rappartam«ito 


(SB) 
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floor 

le plancher 

el suelo* 

osoalho 

il pavimento 

flower 

la fleur 

laflor 

a flor 

il fiore 

furniture 

les meubles 
(m) 

le jardin 

los muebles 

08 mdveis 

i mobili 

garden 

el jardin 

0 jardim 

ilgiardino 

ground-floor 

le re2-de- 
chauss^ 

la planta baja 

0 r^s-do-diflo 

il pianterreno 

hook 

le crochet 

el gancho 

o gancho 

Tundno 

house 

lamaison 

la casa 

a casa 

la casa 

iron (flat) 

le fer k 
repasser 

laplancha 

o ferro de 

gngnmftr 

il ferro da 
stirare 

key 

ladef 

lallave 

achave 

la chiave 

kitdien 

la cuisme 

lacocina 

aoQzinha<«* 

lacudna 

ladder 

r^chclle (f ) 

la escalera 

a escada 

la scala 

lamp 

lalanq)e 

lal&mpara 

0 candieiro 

la lampada 

lock 

laserrure 

la cerradura 

a fechadura 

laserratura 

mattress 

le matelas 

el colchdn 

0 ooldifto 

il materasso 

methylated spirit Talcool 

el alcohol 

0 alcool 

rdcool 


ddiaturiim) metilico 

desnaturado 

denaturato 

mirror 

le miroir 

el espejo 

0 espelho 

lo specchio 

pantry 

I’office (f) 

la despensa 

a despensa 

la dispensa 

paraffin 

le pdtrole 

el petrdleo 

o petrdleo 

il petrolio 

picture 

le tableau 

el cuadro 

0 quadro 

il quadro 

pillow 

I’oreiller (m) 

la almohada 

a almofada 

il guandale 

pipe (water, etc.) le tuyau 

el tubo 

0 cano 

il condotto 

pdker 

le tisonnier 

el atizador 

0 atizador 

Tattizzatoio 

record (gramo- 
phone) 
roof 

le disque 

el disco 

0 disco 

il disco 

le toit 

el techado 

0 telhado 

il tetto 

room 

la chambre 

elcuarto 

0 quarto 

la camera 


la pito 

la habitaddn 

a camara 

la stanza 

sheet 

le drap 

la sdbana 

olen^ol 

il lenzuolo 

shovel 

la peUe 

la pala 

api 

la pala 

side-board 

le buffet 

d aparador 

0 aparador 

lacredenza 

sitting-room 

le salon 

lasala 

asala 

il salotto 

smoke 

la fum^ 

d humo 

o fiuno 

ilfumo 

stairs 

I’escalier (m) 

la escalera 

a escada 

la scala 

storey 

r^age (m) 

el piso 

oandar 

il piano 

stove 

le pode 

laestufa 

aestUfs 

la stufe 

switch (electric) lecommuta- 

d conmutador o comutador 

rinterruttore 

table 

tcuir 

la table 

la mesa 

a mesa 

la tavola 

tap 

le robinet 

dgiifo 

atomeini 

il rubinetto 

toilet (W.C.) 

le cabinet 

elretrete 

oretrete 

ilgabinetto 

towel 

la serviette 

la toalla 

a toalha 

Tasdugamano 

vacunffl deaner I’aspitateur 
(m) 

el aspirador 

0 aspirador 

Taspiratore (m^ 

wall (house) 

lemur 

dmuro 

omuro 

ilmuro 

wall (room) 

la paroi 

la pared 

aparede 

lapai^ 

window 

lafenfitre 

la ventana 

a janda 

laflnestra 
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bacon 

le lard 

el todno 

0 toucinho 

il lardo 

beef 

le boeuf 

la came de 

a came de vaca il manzo 



vaca 



beer 

labi^ 

lacerveza 

a cerveja 

la birra 

beverage 

laboisson 

la bebida 

a bebida 

la bevanda 

biscuit 

le biscuit 

el bizcocho 

0 biscoito 

il biscotto 

bread 

lepain 

el pan 

op2o 

il pane 

bieakfut 

le petit 

el desayuno 

0 pequeno 

laprima 


dejeuner 


almd^o 

colazione 

brandy 

le cognac 

el cofiac 

a aguardente 

il cognac 

butter 

lebeurre 

la mantequilla 

amanteiga 

il burro 

cake 

le g&teau 

el pastel 

0 bolo 

la torta 

cheese 

ieftomage 

el queso 

0 queijo 

il formaggio 


le poulet 

el polio 

0 frango 

il polio 

chop 

la cdtelette 

la chuleta 

a costelen* 

la costoletta 

codfee 

le caf^ 

el ca £6 

0 caf 6 

ilcaff^ 

cream 

la crhme 

la crema 

a nata 

la panna 

dessert 

le dessert 

elpostre 

a sobremesa 

le frutta 

dinner 

le diner 

la comida 

0 jantar 

ilpranzo 

egg 

Tauf (m) 

elhuevo 

0 dvo 

ruovo 

fried eggs 

des oeufs sur 

huevos firitos 

6vos assados 

uova al piatto 

le plat 




soft-boiled eggs 

des ceufs k la 

huevos pasa- 

6vos quentes 

uova sode 


coque 

dos por agua 


fit 

la graisse 

lagrasa 

a gordura 

il grasso 

flour 

la farine 

laharina 

afaxinha 

la farina 

hyni 

le jamboD 

el jam6n 

oprezunto 

il prosciutto 

honey 

lemieJ 

lamiel 

omel 

il miele 

jam 

la confiture 

la jalea 

a compota 

la marmellata 

lunch 

le d6jeuner 

el almuerzo 

oalmd^o 

la colazione 

meal 

lerepas 

la comida 

arefei^ 

ilpasto 

meat 

la viande 

la came 

a came 

la came 

milk 

lelait 

la leche 

0 leite 

il latte 

mustard 

la moutarde 

la mostaza 

a mostarda 

la mostarda 

mutton 

le moutoo 

la came de 

acamede 

la came di 



camero 

cameiro 

montone 

oil 

rhuile (f) 

el aceite 

oazeite 

i’olio 

omelet 

romelette (f) 

la tortilla 

a omeleta 

la ftittata 

pepper 

le poivre 

la pimienta 

a pimenta 

ilpepe 

pork 

leporc 

la came de 

acamede 

dnu^e 

oerdo 

porco 


roast 

Jerbti 

el asado 

oassado 

Tarrosto 

roU 

le petit pain 

el panecillo 

opSozinho 

ilpanino 

salad 

lasalade 

la ensalada 

asalada 

rinsalata 

salt 

lesel 

la sal 

osal 

ilsale 

sauce 

la sauce 

la salsa 

omdlho 

la salsa 

sausage 

la saudsse 

la salchicha 

a salchicb}* 

iasalsicda 

soda-water 

Teau de Seitz 

el ague de 

asoda 

Tacqua 



Sdtz 



soup 

lasoupe 

lasopa 

asopa 

laminestra 

stew 

lerag^f 

eiguisado 

oguisado 

lostufiito 
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PORTU- 


ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

GUESE 

ITALIAN 

sugar 

le sucre 

elazficar 

o agficar 

lozucchero 

supper 

lesouper 

la cena 

a ceia 

la cena 

tea 

leth6 

elt6 

o chi 

il t^ 

▼eal 

le veau 

la temera 

a came de 

la came de 




vitela 

vitello 

vegetable 

la legume 

la legumbre 

o legume 

il legume 

vinegar 

le vinaigre 

el vinagre 

o vinagre 

Taoeto 

wine 

le vin 

el vino 

o vinho 

il vino 


ffi EATING AND COOKING UTENSILS 

basin 

le bol 

el taz6n 

a tejela 

la catindla 

bottle 

la bouteOle 

la botella 

agarrafii 

la bottiglia 

cofifee-pot 

la cafetite 

la cafetera 

a ^eteira 

la caffettiera 

colander 

la passoire 

el colador 

o passador 

il passino 

cork-screw 

le tire- 

el sacaoorchos osaca-rblhas 

il cavattppi 


bouchon 



cup 

la tasse 

la taza 

a diivena 

latazza 

dish 

le plat 

el plato 

o prato 

il piano 

fork 

la fourchette 

el tenedor 

o garfo 

la fordietta 

frying-pan 

la podle 

la sartdi 

a l&igideira 

la padella 

glass 

le verre 

el vaso 

0 copo 

il bicdiiere 

jug 

la cruche 

la jarra 

o jarro 

la brocca 

kettle 

la bouilloire 

la caldera 

a chaleira 

il calderotto 

knife 

le oouteau 

el cuchillo 

a faca 

il coltello 

lid 

le couvercle 

la tapa 

a tampa 

il cdperchio 

napkin 

la serviette 

la servilleta 

0 guardanapo 

il tovagliolo 

plate 

I’assiette (f) 

el plato 

o prato 

il piano 

saucer 

la soucoupe 

el platillo 

o pires 

il pianino 

sauoq>an 

la casserole 

la caoerola 

a ca^arolB 

la casseruola 

spoon 

la cuiller 

la cuchara 

a oolhir 

il cucchiaio 

tablecloth 

la nappe 

el mantel 

a toalha 

la tovaglia 

teapot 

la thiite 

la tetera 

o bule 

la teiera 



(m) TOOLS 



axe 

lahadie 

elhacha (f) 

o machado 

I'ascia 

board 

la plandie 

la tabla 

a tibua 

la tavola 

chisel 

le dseau 

el dnce! 

o cinze) 

lo scalpeUo 

cord 

laoorde 

la cuerda 

a corda 

la corda 

file 

la lime 

la lima 

a lima 

la lima 

gimlet 

la vrille 

labarrena 

a verruma 

il succhiello 

gun 

lefiisil 

laesoppeta 

a espingarda 

il fucile 

hanuner 

lemarteau 

-elmartillo 

omartelo 

Umartello 

hoe 

la houe 

laazada 

a enzada 

la zappa 

hook (fishing) 

le bame 90 n 

danzuelo 

oanzol 

Tamo 

line (fishing) 

laligne 

elcordel 

o fio 

lalenza 

nail 

le dou 

el davo 

o prego 

ildiiodo 

net 

le filet 

la red 

arede 

larete 

nut 

rteon (m) 

la tuerca 

aporea 

la madrevite 
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GUESS 
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pincers 

les (f) las 

as 

letena^ 

plane 

lerabot 

el oq;>illo 

apleina 

lapialla 

pliers 

les pinces (f) 

los alicates 

oalicate 

le pinzette 

plough 

lacharrue 

elarado 

oarado 

I’aratro 

rod (fishing^ 

lacanne 

lacafia 

acana 

la f^«?*** 

saw 

lasde 

la sierra 

aserra 

la Sega 

sdstors 

les dseauz (m) las tijeras 

as tesouras 

le fi>rbicl 

screw 

la vis 

eltomillo 

oparafiiso 

la vite 

screw-driver 

letoumevis 

eldestomi- 

a chave de 

il cacdavite 

scythe 

la finis 

Uador 

laguadafia 

parafusos 

afoice 

la faloe 

spade 

labacfae 

lapala 


lapala 

spanner 

la def 

la Have 

a^ve 

la chiave 

tool 

Toutil (m) 

la herramienta a ferramenta 

I’amese (m) 

wire 

lefil defer 

el alambre 

oarame 

U filo di 

actor 

(n) VOCATIONS AND SHOPS 
Tacteur el actor o actor 

ferro 

I’attore 

actress 

I’actrioe 

laactriz 

a actriz 

I’attrioe 

author 

Tauteur 

elautor 

0 autor 

I’autore 

baker 

le boulanger 

elpanadero 

opadeiro 

il fornaio 

baker*s shop 

la boulangerie la panaderia 

a padaria 

la panetteria 

bank 

labanque 

el banco 

0 banco 

la banca 

boarding-house 

la pension 

lacasade 

a penslo 

la pensione 

bookseller 

lelibraire 

hu^pedes 

lapensifin 

ellibrero 

0 livreiro 

illibraio 

bookshop 

lalibrairie 

lalibreria 

alivraria 

la libieria 

businessman 

le oommercant el comerdante o oomerdante 

il commerd- 

butdier 

leboucher 

el camicero 

ocamiceiro 

ante 

il macellaio 

butcher’s nhop 

la boucherie 

la camioeria 

0 talbo 

lamacelleria 

diemist (chem- 

lediimiste 

elqufmioo 

0 qufinico 

ilchimico 

istry) 

chemist (phar- 

lepharmaden elfiumacefi- 

ofiumaofta- 

ilfiumadsta 

macy) 

oook(fiunale) 

lacttisiniire 

tioo 

la oodnera 

tico 

acozinheira 

lacuoca 

dairy 

lacrdnerie 

lalechena 

aleitaria 

lalatteria 

dentist 

ledentiste 

ddentista 

0 deotista 

ildentista 

doctor 

ledocteur 

el doctor 

odoutor 

ildottore 


lemddedn 

el medico 

omidioo 

il medico 

employee 

I’employ^ 

d empleado 

oenquegado 

Timpiegato 

engineer 

ring^nieor 

dinj^ero 

oeogenheiro 

I’ingegnere 

fisherman 

lepteheur 

d pescador 

0 pescador 

il pescatore 

gardener 

le jardinier 

djardinero 

ojardlneiro 

il giardiniere 

haixdresser 

leooififeur 

dpduquero 

ocabdeiteiro 

il parrucchiere 


lacoifieuse 

lapduquera 

acabddrdra 

la parruochiera 

jewdler 

le bijoutier 

dioyero 

0 joalfadro 

il gioiellieie 

ioumalist 

]e(la)jout^ 

d 0 «} period- 

o(a)ioitnaltstt 

il (la) gior- 


naliste 

ista 


odists 
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ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

GUESE 

ITALIAN 

judge 

le juge 

el juez 

0 juiz 

il giudioe 

laundry 

la blanchis- 

el lavadero 

a lavandaria 

lalavanderia 


serie 




lawyer 

I’avocat 

elabogado 

oadvogado 

I’awocato 

mechanic 

le mtonicien 

elmec^co 

omecfinico 

il meccanico 

milHngr 

la modiste 

lamodista 

amodista 

la modista 

musician 

le musicien 

el mdsico 

omtisico 

il musidsta 

notary 

lenotaire 

el notario 

0 nodrio 

il notaio 

nurse (hospital) 

I’infirmi^re 

laen&rmera 

a enfermeira 

rinfermiera 

official 

le fonction- 

el funcionario 

o fundon^io 

I’uffidde 


naire 




optician 

I’optiden 

el 6 ptico 

0 oculists^' 

I’ottico 

painter 

le peintre 

el pintor 

opidtor 

il pittore 

peasant 

le paysan 

el labrador 

o lavrador 

il contadino 

photographer 

le photographe el fotdgrafo 

o fotdgrafo 

il fotografo 

policeman 

I’agent 

elpolida 

0 poHda 

laguardia 

postman 

le fficteur 

el cartero 

o carteiro 

il portalettere 

priest (parish) 

le cur 6 

el cura 

o cura 

ilprete 

publisher 

I’^diteur 

el editor 

o editor 

I’editore 

scientist 

rhomme de 

el hombre de 

0 sdentista 

lo sdenziato 


science 

denda 



servant 

le (la) do- 

el (la) cri- 

0 (a) criado(a) 

il Qa) domes- 


mestique 

ado(a) 


tico(a) 

shoemaker 

le cordonnier 

el zapatero 

0 sapateiro 

il calzolaio 

shop 

le magasin 

la tienda 

aloja 

il negozio 

singer 

le chanteur 

el cantor 

o cantor 

il (la) cantante 


la chanteuse 

la cantora 

a cantora 


stationer’s shop 

la papeterie 

la papelerfa 

a papdaria 

la cartoleria 

student 

radiant 

el estudiante 

o estudante 

lo studente 

surgeon 

le chirurgien 

el cirujano 

0 cirurgiSo 

il diirurgo 

tailor 

le tailleur 

el sastre 

0 alfaiate 

il sarto 

teacher 

I’instituteur 

el maestro 

omestre 

il maestro 


(m) 

la maestra 

a mestra 

la maestra 


I’institutrice (f) 



typist 

la (le) dac- 

la (el) meca- 

a (o) dactil 6 - 

la (il) dattilo- 


tylographe 

ndgrafo (o) 

grafa (o) 

grfda(o) 

watchmaker 

I’horloger 

el rdojero 

0 rdojoeiro 

Torologiaio 

workman 

Touvrier 

dobrero 

0 obreiro 

I’operaio 


(o) COUNTRIES AND 

PEOPLES 


Africa 

I’Afrique (f) 

el/^cs({) 

a^ica 

I’Africa 

America 

I’Amdrique (f) !a America 

a America 

I’America 

an American 

un Amdricain 

un americano 

um americano 

un Americano 

Argentine 

I’Argentine (f) la Argentina 

a Argentina 

I’Argentina 

an Argentine 

un Argentin 

un argentine 

um argentino 

un Argentino 

Asia 

I’Asie (f) 

el Asia (f) 

a Asia 

I’Asia 

Austria 

TAutriche (f) 

d Austria (f) 

a Austria 

I’Austria 

Belgium 

la Belgique 

la Bdgica 

a Bdgica 

ilBelgio 

aBdgian 

im Beige 

un belga 

um bdga 

un Belga 

Brazil 

le Br^il 

d Brasil 

0 Brasil 

il Brasile 
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a Brazilian 

un Br^ilien 

un brasilefio 

um brasileiro 

un Brasiliano 

rhi-na 

la Chine 

la China 

a China 

la Cina 

a Chinese 

unQiinois 

un Chino 

um chinAs 

un Cinese 

a Dane 

unDanois 

undina- 

nm dina* 

unDanese 



marqu^ 

marqute 


I>enniark 

leDanemark 

laDinamarca 

aDinamarca 

laDanimarca 

Egypt 

I’Egypte (f) 

el Egipto 

Egipto 

TEgitto 

empire 

I’empire (m) 

el imperio 

0 imperio 

rimpero 


I’Angleterre (f> la Inglaterra 

a In^terra 

rin^ilterra 

an RngllshfrigiT* 

un Anglais 

uningl6s 

um ingI6s 

un Liglese 

Europe 

TEurc^ (f) 

la Europe 

a Europe 

l*Eurppa 

a European 

unEuropi^ 

un europeo 

um europeo 

un Europeo 

Finland 

la Finlande 

la Finlandia 

a Finldndia 

la Finlandia 

a Finn 

unFinnois 

un finland6s 

um finland^s 

un Finlandese 

a foreigner 

un toanger 

un eztranjero 

o estrangeiro 

un forestiere 

France 

la France 

la Francia 

a Franca 

la Franda 

a Frenchman 

un Fran^ais 

un franco 

um frand^s 

un Francese 

a German 

un AUemand 

un alem&n 

um alemSo 

il Tedesco 

Germany 

rAllemagne (f) la Alemania 

a Alemanha 

la Germania 

Great Britain 

la Grande- 

la Gran 

Gr&-Bretanha 

la Gran- 


Bretagne 

Bretafia 


Bretagna 

Greece 

la Grto 

la Greda 

a Gr6cia 

la Greda 

a Greek 

un Grec 

ungriego 

um grego 

il Greco 

H<^land 

la HoUande 

laHolanda 

a Holanda 

rOlanda 

a Dutchman 

un Hollandais 

unholand^ 

um holand£s 

un Olandese 

a Hungarian 

un Hongrois 

un hdngaro 

tim hdngaro 

un Ungherese 

Hungary 

la Hongrie 

la Hungria 

a Hungria 

rUngheria 

Ireland 

rirlande (f) 

la Irlanda 

a Irlanda 

ITrlanda 

an Irishman 

un Irland^ 

un irlandds 

um irlandfis 

un Irlandese 

Italy 

ritalie (f) 

la Italia 

a Idlia 

ITtalia 

an Italian 

un Italian 

un italiano 

um italiano 

un Italiano 

JqMn 

le Japon 

el Jap6n 

o Japdo 

il Giappone 

a Japanese 

le Japonais 

un japon^ 

um Japonte 

un Giapponese 

kingdom 

le royaume 

el reino 

o reino 

il regno 

Norway 

la NorF6ge 

la Noruega 

a Noruega 

la Norvegia 

a Norwegian 

un Norvigien 

unnoruego 

um noruegufts 

xm Norvegese 

Poland 

la Pologne 

la Polonia 

a Pol6nia 

la Polonia 

a Pole 

lePolonais 

un polaoo 

um polaoo 

unPolacco 

Portugal 

le Portugal 

el Portugal 

Portugal 

il Portogallo 

a Portuguese 

lePorcugais 

unportugu^ 

um pomigute 

un Portoghese 

rqniblic 

la r^ublique 

la rep^blica 

a reptiblica 

la repubblica 

Russia 

la Russia 

laRusia 

a Russia 

la Russia 

a Russian 

unRusse 

un ruso 

um russo 

un Russo 

Scotland 

I’EcosseCf) 

la Escoda 

a £so6da 

la Soozia 

a Scotsman 

un Ecossais 

un escocis 

umescoc6s 

uno Scozzese 

Spain 

I’Espagne (f) 

Espaila 

a Espanha 

la Spagna 

a Spaniard 

unEspagnol 

unespaiiol 

um espanhol 

uno Spagnudo 

Sweden 

laSuMe 

la Suecia 

a Su6^ 

la Svezia 

a Swede 

un Su6dois 

unsueco 

um sueoo 

uno Svedese 

a Swiss 

un Suisse 

unsuizo 

umsuiqo 

uno Svizzero 

Switzerland 

la Suisse 

la Suiza 

a Suiqi 

la Svizzera 
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aTuik 

unTurc 

utt turoo 

um turco 

un Turoo 

Turkey 

la 7\urquie 

la Turquia 

a Turquia 

la Turchia 

U.SA. 

les Stats-Unis losBstados 

osEstados 

gliStatiUnit; 



Unidoa 

Unidos 



(p) READING AND WRITING 


addfest 

Tadresse (f) 

las sefias 

oenderteo 

I’indirizzo 

addressee 

le destinataire 

el destinatario o destinatirio 

il destinatario 

blotting-paper 

le papier 

el papel 

omataborrSo 

la carta sugante 


buvard 

secante 



book 

le Itvre 

ellibro 

oliarr 

aiibro 

date 

la date 

lafecha 

a data 

la data 

dictionary 

le dictionnaire 

el diodonario 

o dicion&rio 

il dizionario 

envelope 

Tenveloppe (f) 

el sobre 

o envelope 

la busts 

fountain-pen 

le stylo 

la pluma 

acanetadetinta la penna stilo- 


(graphe) 

esdlogrkfica 

permanente 

grafica 

ink 

I’encre (f) 

la tinta 

a tinta 

rinchiostro 

letter 

lalettre 

la carta 

a carta 

la letters 

letter-bos 

la botteaus 

el buz6n 

a cahca do 

la buca da 


lettres 


correio 

letters 

mail 

le courrier 

el correo 

0 correio 

il oorriere 

map 

la carte 

el mapa 

0 mapa 

la carta 

news 

les nouvelles(f)las noticias 

as noticias 

le notizie 

newspaper 

le journal 

el peri6dioo 

o jomal 

il giomale 

novel 

le roman 

la novela 

a no vela 

il romanzo 

page 

la page 

la pkgina 

a pkgina 

la pagina 

paper 

le papier 

el papel 

0 papel 

la carta 

parcel 

le paquet 

el paquete 

o paoote 

il pacoo 

pen 

la plume 

la pluma 

a pena 

la penna 

pencil 

le crayon 

el Ikpiz 

olkpis 

la madta 

periodica] 

la revue 

la revista 

a revista 

la rivista 

postage 

le pon 

elfiranqueo 

0 porte 

raffirancatura 

post-card 

la carte 

la tarjeta 

o bilhete postal la cartolina 


postale 

postal 


postale 

post-office 

le bureau de 

la oficina de 

o correio 

I’uffido postale 


poste 

correos 



reading 

la lecture 

la lectura 

aleitura 

lalettura 

rubber (eraser) 

la gomme 

la goma 

o apagador 

la gomma 

sender 

respdditeur 

el remitente 

0 remetentc 

il mittente 

signature 

(m; 

la signature 

la firma 

aassinatura 

la firma 

stamp 

le timbre- 

elseUo 

o sklo 

il franoobollo 

typewriter 

poste 

la machine 

la mkquina de a mkquina de 

la da 


k teire 

escribir 

escrever 

scrivere 


(q) HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


bath-room 

la sallede 

el cuartode 

o quarto de 

la sala da bagno 


bain 

bafio 

banho 
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engush 

bill 


^ambermaid 

change 

chef 

cloak-room 

dining-room 

hotel 

lift 

manager 

menu 

office 

restaurant 

staff 

tip 

waiter 


arrival 

booking-office 

cloak-room 

coach 

compartment 

connection 

customs 

delay 

departure 

dining-car 

engine 

entrance 

exit 

guard 

inquiry office 


avatory 

luggage 

luggage- van 
passenger 


Language Museum 


french SPANISH 

I’addition la cuenta 

(restaurant) 
la note (hotel) 
la femme de la criada 
chambre 

la monnaie el cambio 

le chef el jefe 

le vestiaire el vestuario 

la salle k el comedor 

manger 

rhdtel (m) el hotel 

1 ascenseur (m) el ascensor 
le directeur el direaor 
leg^rant elgerente 

la carte la lista 

le bureau las oficinas 

le restaurant el restaurant 
ie personnel el personal 

le pourboire la propina 

le gar^on el camarero 


PORTtJ- 

GUESE ITALIAN 

a conta il conto 


a criada la cameriera 

o trdco gli spicdoU 

o chefe il capocuoco 

o guarda-roupa la guardaroba 
a sala de jantar la sala da 
pranzo 

o hotel ralbergo 

o ascensor I’ascensore 

o direaor il direttore 

o gerente il gerente 

a Usta la lista 

o esaitdrio Tufficio 

o restaurante il ristorante 

o pessoal il personale 

a gorgeta la mancia 

o criado il cameriere 


Tarriv^ (f) 
l*e guichet 
la consigne 

la voiture 
le wagon 
le comparti- 
ment 

la correspon- 
danoe 
la douane 
le retard 
le d^art 
le wagon- 
restaurant 
la locomotive 
la machine 
i’entr(6e (f) 
la sortie 
le conducteiu 
le bureau de 
renseigne- 
ment 
le cabinet 
les baggages 
(m) 

le fourgon 
le voyigeur 


(r) TRAIN 

la Juegada 
la taquilla 
la sala de 
equipajes 
el coche 
cl vag6n 
el departa- 
mento 
el empalme 

la aduana 
el retraso 
la partida 
el coche 
comedor 
la locomotors 

laentrada 
la salida 
el guarda 
ia oficina de 
informaddo 

d retrete 
d equipaje 

d fiirgdn 
d pasajero 


a chegada 
a bilheteira 
a sala de 
bagagem 
a carruagem 
0 vagko 
0 comparti- 
mento 
aligadk) 

a alfkndega 
o atrazo 
a partida 
0 vagko-res- 
taurante 
a locomotiva 

a entrada 
a saida 
0 condutor 
o escritdrio de 
tnforma^oes 

a retrete 
a bagagem 

ofiirgfto 

opassageiro 


ParrivD 

10 sportdlo 

11 deposito 

la vettura 
il vagone 

10 scompart«- 
mento 

la coincidenza 

la dogana 

11 ritardo 
la panenza 
il vagone 

ristorante 
la locomotiva 

I’entrata 
I’usdta 
il capotreno 
Tufficio in- 
formaziont 

la ridrats 
il bagaglio 

il bagagliaio 
ilpassegiece 
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passport 

le passeport 

el pasaporte 

o passaporte 

il passaporto 

platform 

le quai 

elandte 

a ^ataforma 

la piattaforma 

porter 

leporteur 

elmozo 

oporteiro 

il focdiino 

railway 

le diemin de 

el forrocarril 

o caminho de 

la ferrovia 

seat 

for 

la place 

el asiento 

forro 

olugar 

ilposto 

sleeping-car 

le wagon-lit 

el cocbe cams 

o vag9o Idto 

la vettura letto 

smcddog 

fomew 

fomadores 

fomadores 

fomatori 

station 

la gare 

la estacidn 

a estad^o 

la stazione 

station-master 

le chef de gare el jefe de 

o chefo da 

ilcapo- 

stop 

rarr6t (m) 

estaddn 

laparada 

erapSo 

apturigem 

stazione 

laformata 

suit-case 

la valise 

la maleta 

a mala de mfto 

la valigia 

ticket 

le billet 

elbillete 

o bUhete 

il biglietto 

return ticket 

1 

1 

JO 

el billete de 

o bilhete de 

il biglietto 


et retour 

ida y vudta 

ida e volta 

d’andata c 

ticket-collector 

le contrdleur 

el revisor 

o revisor 

ritomo 
il oontroUore 

time-table 

rindicateur 

el horario 

o horario 

Torano 

train 

(m) 

le train 

eltren 

o comb6io 

iltreno 

fast train 

le rapide 

el r&pido 

o rdpido 

il treno rapido 

slow train 

I’eaqiress (m) 
le train 

elezpreso 

elmixto 

o espresso 
o misto 

iltreno 

trunk 

omnibus 
la xnalle 

elbat^l 

o bah 

omnibus 

ilbaule 

waiting-room 

la salle 

lasala de 

a sala de 

lasala 


d’attente 

espera 

espera 

d’aspetto 

anchor 

Tancre (f) 

(s) SHIP 

el anda (f) 

a Anoora 

ranoora 

boat (small) 

le bateau 

la barca 

o barco 

la barca 

boiler 

la chaudite 

la caldera 

a caldeira 

la raid*!** 

bows 

I’avant (m) 

la proa 

a pr6a 

la prua 

bridge 

la passage 

d puente 

a ponte 

il ponte di 

cabin 

la cabine 

elcamarote 

o camarotc 

oomando 

lacabina 

captain 

le capitame 

el capidn 

o capitSo 

il capitano 

compass 

la boussdle 

labrfljula 

a bhssola 

la bussola 

crew 

r^quipage (m) la tnpuladbn 

a equipagem 

Tequipaggio 

deck 

le pont 

la cubierta 

a ooberta 

U ponte 

flag 

le pavilion 

el pabdl6n 

a bandeira 

la bandiera 

funnel 

la cheminfo 

la chimenea 

a cfaamin^ 

il fomaiolo 

hold 

la cale 

la cala 

o porAo 

lastiva 

hull 

la coque 

el casco 

o casco 

loscafo 

keel 

ia quUle 

la quills 

a quilha 

lachigUa 

lighthouse 

le phare 

dhuo 

0 farol 

ilforo 

mast 

le mkt 

elmiistil 

omastro 

I’albero 

oar 

larame 

elremo 

oremo 

ilremo 

propeller 

lahdioe 

lah^Uce 

ahdice 

I’dioe (f) 
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purser 

le commissaire d contador 

ocomissirio 

il commissario 

rudder 

le gouvemail 

el tim6n 

oleme 

il timone 

sail 

la voile 

la vda 

a vela 

la vda 

seaman 

lemarin 

dmarino 

0 marinhdro 

ilmarinaio 

sea-sickness 

le mal de mer el mareo 

oenjdo 

il mal di mare 

ship 

le bateau 

d baroo 

onavio 

il bastimento 

stem 

Tarribe (m) 

lapopa 

ap6pa 

la poppa 

fll£ 

le remorqueur d remolcador 

orebocador 

il rimorchia- 





tore 


(t) MOTOR AND BICYCLE 


aeroplane 

Tavion (m) 

el avidn 

oaviflo 

Taeroplano 

axle 

Tessieu (m) 

deje 

oeixo 

rasseCf) 

bearing 

le ooussinet 

d oojinete 

achumaoeira 

il cusdnetto 

bend (road) 

le virage 

lacurva 

a curva 

la svolta 

bicycle 

la bicydette 

la biddeta 

a biddeta 

la bicidetta 

brake 

le frein 

el freno 

0 travfio 

il freno 

bulb 

I’ampoule (f) 

la ampolleta 

al&mpada 

I’ampolla 

bumper 

le pare-chocs 

dtope 

0 para- 

il paraurti 




choques 



la chalne 

la cadena 

a cadeia 

la catena 

dutch 

Tembrayage 

/fTl^ 

el embrague 

a embraiagem 

la frizione 

damage 

\ia) 

le dommage 

ei dano 

0 dano 

il danno 

engine 

le moteur 

el motor 

0 motor 

il motore 

fine 

I’amende (f ) 

lamulta 

amulta 

la contrawen- 





zione 

gears 

Tengrenage 

e: engranaie 

a engrenagem 

l*ingranaggio 


(m) 




head-lamp 

lephare 

dfaro 

a lanterns 

ilfiiro 

hood 

la capote 

la capota 

a capota 

la cappotta 

hooter 

ledaxon 

labodna 

a buzina 

la tromba 

horse-power 

le cheval 

el caballo de 

a force de 

il cavallo 


vapeur 

fueiza 

cai^o 

vapore 

Ignition 

I’allumage (m) d encendido 

aignicSo 

I’accensione (f) 

jack 

le cric 

d cric 

0 macaco 

ilcrioco 

level-crossing 

le passage k 

d paso a nivel a passagem de 

il passaggio a 


niveau 


nivd 

livello 

lever 

le levier 

la palanca 

ialavanca 

la leva 

lorry 

le camion 

el cami6n 

0 camiSo 

Tautocarro 

motor-car 

i’auto(mobile) el auto(m6vii) oauto(m6vd) 

rauto(mobile) 


(f) 



(f) 

motor-cyde 

lamoto- 

lamotoddeta amotoddeta 

lamotoddetta 


cydette 




mudguard 

raile(f) 

elguardabarro o guarda-lama 

ilparafimgo 

oneway 

sens unique 

direcddn 

direccHo obri- 

sense unioo 



tiinica 

gatdria 


petrol 

TessenoeCr 

la gasoline 

a gasolina 

labenzina 

pump 

lapompe 

la bomba 

a bomba 

la pompa 

puncture 

la crevaison 

dpinchazo 

ofuro 

a bucatura 
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spark 

rdtinoeUe(f) 

la chlspa 

a faisca 

la scintilla 

sparking-plug 

la bougie 

la bujia 

a vela 

la candela 

spring 

le ressort 

el muelle 

a mola 

la molia 

starter 

le ddmarreur 

el arranque 

0 arranque 

Tawiamento 

steering-wheel 

le volant 

el volahte 

0 volante 

il volante 

tram 

le tramway 

el tranvia 

0 carro eMctrico il tranvai 

tube 

la cfaambre h 

la dimara de 

a c&mara 

la camera 


air 

aire 


d’aria 


le boyau 




tyre 

le pneu 

el neum&tico 

o pneum&tico 

lagomma 

valve 

la soupape 

la vidvula 

a v&lvula 

la valvola 

wheel 

la roue 

larueda 

a roda 

% 4 * 

la ruota 



(u) GENERAL 


accident (chance I’accident (m) 

elacaso 

0 acaso 

il caso 

event) 





accident (mishap)raccident (m) la desgracia 

0 addente 

la disgrazia 

account (bill) 

le compte 

la cuenta 

a conta 

il conto 

action 

Taction (f) 

la acci 6 n 

a ac^ 

Tazione 


The correspondence English French -non, Spanish -otdn, Portuguese 
•faOi Italian -atone also occurs in the Romance equivalents to ambition^ 
association^ attention^ condition, direction, imitation, nation, relation, etc. 


advantage 

Tavantage (m) la ventaja 

a vantagem 

il vantaggio 

advertisement 

Tannonce(f) 

el anuncio 

o ani^cio 

Tannunzio 

advice (counsel) 

le conseil 

el consejo 

o oonselho 

il consiglio 

age (length of 
life) 

Tkge (m) 

la edad 

a idade 

Teti (f) 

amusement 

Tamusement 

(m) 

la diversidn 

o divertimento 

il divertimento 

anger 

la colire 

la c 61 era 

o entado 

la collera 

angle 

Tangle (m) 

el angulo 

0 dngulo 

Tangolo 

answer 

la riponse 

la respuesta 

a resposta 

la risposta 

apology 

Tezcuse (f) 

la disculpa 

a satisfa^ 

la scusa 

apparatus 

TappareU (m) 

d aparato 

oapard^ 

Tapparecchio 

appetite 

Tappitit (m) 

d apetito 

0 apetite 

Tappetito 

army 

Tarmie(f) 

d ejirdto 

o ezirdto 

Tesercito 

art 

Tart (m) 

d arte (m) 

a arte 

Tarte (f) 

assistance 

Taide (0 

la a3rada 

a ajuda 

T aiuto 

attack 

Tattaque (f) 

el ataque 

0 ataque 

Tattacco 

authority 

Tautoriti 

la autoridad 

a autoridade 

Tautoritk (f) 

The correspondence English ^ty, French 

~ti, Spanish -dad, Portuguese 

•dade, Italian -fd, also occurs in the Romance 
quality, society, tranquillity, etc. 

equivalents to difficulty, liberty. 

average 

la moyenne 

dtirmino 

medxo 

0 tirmo midio 

la media 

bag 

le sac 

d saco 

0 saco 

il sacco 

baU 

la boule 

la bola 

a bola 

la palla 

battle 

la bataille 

xa batalls 

a batalha 

la battaglia 

beauty 

la beauti 

labelleza 

s beleza 

la bellezza 
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ITALIAN 

hgginnlr^g 

le commence- el princ^io 

0 princ^io 

tt prindpio 

birth 

ment 

la naisunce 

dnacimiento 

0 nasdmento 

lanasdta 

blot 

la tedie 

dborrdn 

0 bonio 

lo sgorbio 

blow (hit) 

le coup 

elgdpe 

o golpe 

il colpo 

bottom 

le fond 


ofundo 

il fondo 

bum 

la brfilure 

la quemadura a queimadura 

la brudatura 

business (trade) 

les affiiires (f) 

losnegodos 

osnegddos 

gliaffari 

care 

le soin 

el cuidado 

0 cuidado 

lacura 

case (instance) 

le cas 

d caso 

o caso 

il caso 

cause (grounds) 

la cause 

la causa 

a causa 

la causa 

change (altera- 

le changement el cambio 

a mudanga 

il cambia- 

tion) 

chemistry 

la diimie 

laquimica 

a quimica 

mento 

la 

dioioe 

le dboiz 

la deccidn 

aescolha 

la scdta 

circle 

le cerde 

eldrculo 

0 drculo 

il drtolo 

cleanliness 

lapropret^ 

lalimpieza 

alimpeza 

lapulizia 

colour 

la couleur 

d color 

a c 6 r 

il colore 

committee 

le comit 6 

d comit^ 

0 comixi 

il comitato 

company 

la compagnie 

la compafiia 

a companhia 

la compagoia 

competition 

la concurrence la competenda a conoorr^cia 

la concorrenza 

(commercial) 

oompethion 

le conoours 

d concurso 

0 concurso 

il ooncorso 

( 8 port» etc.) 

compromise 

le compromis 

d compromiso o compromisso 

» il compromessc 

conclusion (end) la fin 

dfin 

0 fim 

la fine 

conduct 

laconduite 

la conducta 

a conduta 

la condotta 


laconfiance 

la confianza 

a confianca 

lafiduda 

(trust) 

conquest 

laconquete 

la conquista 

a conquista 

la conquista 

contact 

le contact 

d contaao 

o contacto 

il contatto 

contempt 

lemdpris 

d despredo 

0 despr&BO 

lo sprezzo 

contents 

le cootenu 

el contenido 

o contefido 

il contenuto 

country (natum) le pays 

el pais 

opals 

ilpaese 

courage 

le courage 

d valor 

a coragem 

0 coraggio 

cowardice 

lalAchet^ 

lacobardia 

a coba^ia 

lacodaxdia 

crack (fissure; 

lafente 

la hendedurs 

i a fends 

la fessura 

crime 

le crime 

d crimen 

0 crime 

ildditto 

crisis 

la crise 

la csisss 

a crise 

la crisi 

criticism 

la critique 

lacritica 

acritica 

lacrttica 

cross 

la croiz 

la cruz 

a cruz 

lacroce 

crowd 

lafoule 

lamucbe- 

a multuHo 

la folia 

cruelty 

lacruaute 

dumbre 
la cruddad 

a cniddade 

lacruddtii 

cry 

lecri 

dgrito 

0 grito 

ilgrido 

Cl^ 

lecube 

dcubo 

0 cubo 

il cubo 

curve 

lacourbe 

lacurva 

a curva 

la curva 

custom (habit) 

lacoutume 

la costumbre o costume 

il costume 

cut 

lacoupure 

d corte 

0 corte 

iltaglio 


le 

ddafio 

odano 

ildanao 


la danse 

dbaile 

obaile 

ilballo 
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datigjjr 

le danger 

dpeligro 

operigo 

il pericolo 

death 

lamort 

lamuerte 

amorte 

lamorte 

debt 

ladette 

ladeuda 

adivida 

il debito 

defeat 

lad^te 

laderrota 

aderrota 

ladis&tta 

defect 

le dd&ut 

ddefecto 

odefdto 

ildifetto 

d^enoe 

la defense 

ladefensa 

adefesa 

ladifesa 

degree 

ledegr^ 

dgrado 

ograu 

il grade 

depth 

laprofondeur la profimdidada profimdidade 

la profonditk 

design (sketch) 

le dessin 

ddisefio 

0 

il diiiggnn 

desire 

led^ir 

ddeseo 

0 desejo 

il desiderio 

detaU 

le detail 

ddetalle 

odetalhe 

ildettaglio 

development 

led^velqppe- eldesarrollo 

0 d^sqnvolvi- 

lo sviluppo 


ment 


mento 


disaster 

le d^sastre 

d desastre 

0 desastre 

il disastro 

discovery 

la dicouverte 

d descubri- 

0 descobri- 

lascqperta 



miento 

mento 


disgust 

le d^goht 

la repugnancia 0 desgdsto 

loschifo 

distance 

la distance 

la distanda 

a distkneia 

la distanza 

doubt 

le doute 

laduda 

adhvida 

il dubbio 

dream 

ler^e 

d suefio 

0 sonho 

ilsogno 

drop (water^ etc.) la goutte 

lagota 

agota 

lagocda 

duration 

ladur^ 

la duraci 6 n 

adura^So 

ladurata 

duty 

le devoir 

ddeber 

odever 

ildovere 

edge (border) 

lebord 

el borde 

aborda 

I’orlo 

effort 

I’effort (m) 

el esfiierzo 

oesfbrco 

lo sforzo 

electricity 

I’dlectriciU (f) la electriddad 

1 a electricidade rdettridtk 

employment 

Temploi (m) 

el empleo 

0 emprftgo 

Timpiego 

encounter 

la rencontre 

dencuentro 

0 encontro 

Pincontro 

(meeting) 





end (extremity) 

le bout 

el extreme 

aextremidade 

Pestremitik 

enemy 

I’ennemi (m) 

denemigo 

oinimigo 

ilnemico 

enterprise 

I’entieprise (f) la empresa 

aemprte 

Pimpresa 

entrance 

rentrte(f) 

laentrada 

a entrada 

Pentratt 

environment 

le milieu 

d ambiente 

0 ambiente 

Pambiente(m) 

envy 

Tenvie (f) 

laenvidia 

a inveja 

Pinvidia 

equfdtty 

r^t«(f) 

laigualdad 

aigualdade 

Peguaglianza 

error 

rerreur(f) 

derror 

oteo 

Perrore (m) 

event 

]’ 6 v 6 nenrat 

daconted- 

0 aconted- 

Pawenimento 


(m) 

miento 

mento 


examination 

Texamen (m) 

d 

oexame 

Pesame (m) 

example 

rezemple(m) elejemplo 

0 exemplo 

Pesempio 

exchange 

r^diange (m) 

el cambio 

a troca 

il cambio 

exhibition 

Pesposition (f) la exposiddn 

aexpo 8 i( 9 o 

Pesposizione 


rexistenoe(f) laexistenda 

aexistftuda 

Pesistenza 


The oonespondenoe Eogtish -ence, French -Mce, Spanish -siicm, Portuguese 
•ittcia^ Italian -enza also occurs in the Romance equivalents to expenenu, 
mpudtnUfind^erenUi pattsnce, etc. 

expense lesfrais(m) losgastos osgastos lespese 

explanation Teqilication la eaq)licaci 6 n aeq>liGa^ la spiegazione 

(f) 
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fact 

lefrit 

elhecho 

ofaao 

ilfotto 

M (of prioej 

la baisse 

la baja 

abaiza 

lacaduta 

temperature, 

etc.) 

fear 

la peur 

el temor 

oreoeio 

la paura 

flight (air) 

la crainte 
le vol 

el miedo 
el vuelo 

0 medo 
o vdo 

il volo 

fold 

lepli 

el pliegue 

a dobra 

la piega 

food 

lanourriture 

el alimento 

0 alimento 

ilcibo 

force 

la force 

lafiierza 

afdrca 

laforza 

friend 

Tami (e) 

el(la) amigo(a) o(a> amigo(a) 

ramico(a; 

friendship 

Tamiti^ (f) 

la amistad 

aamizade 

Tamicizia 

front 

le front 

el frente 

a frente 

ilfronte 

frontier 

la frontite 

la frontera 

a fronteira 

la frontiera 

fuel 

le combustible el combustible o oombustivel 

il oombustibile 

future 

Tavenir (m) 

el porvenir 

oporvir 

Tawenire (m) 

game (play) 

lejeu 

el juego 

ojdgo 

il giuooo 

gesture 

legeste 

el gesto 

0 gesto 

il gesto 

gland 

la^ande 

la gl^ndula 

a gl&ndula 

la glandola 

government 

le gouveme- 

el gobiemo 

ogovdmo 

il governo 

gratitude 

ment 

lareconnais- 

lagratitud 

a gratid§o 

la gratitudine 

group 

sanoe 
le groupe 

elgrupo 

ogrupo 

ilgruppo 

growth 

la croissanoe 

el crecimiento 

0 crescimento 

il crescimento 

half 

la moiti 6 

lamitad 

a metade 

lametli 

happiness 

le bonheur 

la felicidad 

a felicidade 

la felicitk 

haste 

lah&te 

la prisa 

a pressa 

la fretta 

hate 

la haine 

elodio 

o 6 dio 

rodio 

health 

lasantd 

la salud 

a sadde 

la salute 

heap 

le tas 

el montdn 

0 montSo 

il mucchio 

bearing (sense of)roule (f) 

el oido 

0 ouvido 

I’udito 

heat 

la chaleur 

el calor 

0 calor 

il calore 

height 

la hauteur 

laaltura 

aaltura 

Taltura 

history 

l’hi 8 toire(f) 

la historia 

a histdria 

la storia 

hole 

le trou 

el agujero 

0 buraco 

il buco 

honour 

llionneur (m) 

el honor 

a honra 

I’onore (m) 

hope 

I’espoir (m) 

la esperanza 

a esperan9a 

la speranza 

hunger 

la faim 

el hmbre 

a fome 

la fame 

idea 

ridfe(f) 

la idea 

a ideia 

I’idea 

improvement 

1 

I 

1 elmejora- 

0 melhora- 

il migliora- 


(f) 

miento 

mento 

mento 

impulse 

rimpulsion(f) elimpulso 

0 impulso 

I’impulso 

inhabitant 

l*habitant(m) 

1 elhabitante 

0 habitante 

Tabitante 

instrument 

rinstrument 

eTinstrumento o instrumento 

lo strumento 


(m) 

The correspondence Bn gHsh •menu French •menu Spanish •mentOy Portuguese 
•mmo, Italian -mento also occurs in the Romance equivalents to argwnentj 
document f drnenty fragment^ momonenty etc. 

insurance I’assuranoe (f) el seguro o seguro I’assicura'- 

zione (f) 
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interest (atten- 

(m) 

el inters 

ointer6sse 

Pinteresse (m) 

ticm) 

interest (return) 

rintdrftt (m) 

elrMito 

0 juro 

rinteresse (m) 

jealousy 

la jalousie 

los celos 

o ciumc 

lagelosia 

joloeCiMt) 

la {daisanterie labroma 

o gracejo 

lo scherzo 

journey 

le voyage 

el viaje 

a viagem 

il viaggio 

joy 

la joie 

laalegrla 

a alegria 

lagiola 

judgment 

le jugement 

el juicio 

o juizo 

il^udizio 

jump 

le saut 

el saito 

o saito 

tl saito 

kind (species) 

Vcsphot (f) 

la espede 

aespdcie 

la spede 


le genre 

el gdiero 

o g6nero 

ilgenere 

kiss 

le baimr 

el beso 

o beijo. 

il bacto 

knot 

le noBud 

el nudo 

on6* 

ilnodo 

knowlec^ 

la connais* 

el oonod- 

0 conheci- 

la conoscenza 


sance 

miento 

mmto 


language (tongue la langue 

la lengua 

a Kngiift 

la lingua 

of a community) 

el idioma 

0 idioma 


language (style 

le langage 

ellenguaje 

alinguagem 

illinguaggio 

of eiqpiession) 

laiightty 

lerire 

ia risa 

oriso 

ilriso 


laparesse 

lapereza 

a preguiga 

la pigrizia 

law 

laloi 

la ley 

a lei 

la legge 

lecture 

la confihenoe 

la conferencia 

a confer^da 

la conferenza 

length (space) 

la longueur 

la longitud 

o comprimento la lunghezza 

lesson 

lale^on 

laleccidn 

alipSo 

la lezione 

level 

le niveau 

el nivel 

0 nivel 

il livello 

lie 

lemensonge 

lamentira 

a mentira 

la bugia 

life 

la vie 

la vida 

a vida 

la vita 

line 

laligne 

la linea 

a linha 

la linea 

liquid 

le liquids 

el liquido 

o liquido 

il liquido 

list 

laliste 

la lists 

a lists 

la lists 

load 

la charge 

la carga 

a carga 

il carico 

look (glance) 

le regard 

la mirada 

a olhadela 

lo sguardo 

loss 

laperte 

la pdrdida 

a perda 

la perdita 

love 

Tamour (m) 

el amor 

o amor 

I’amore (m) 

luxury 

leluxe 

ellujo 

oluxo 

il lusso 

machine 

la machine 

la ndquina 

a 

la macchina 

majority 

la majority 

la mayoria 

a maioria 

la maggioranza 

manager 

le directeur 

el director 

o director 

il direttore 

manner 

lamanito 

la manera 

a maneira 

la maniera 


lafa9on 

el modo 

0 modo 

11 modo 

mark 

la marque 

la marca 

a marca 

la marca 

mass 

la masse 

la mass 

a massa 

la massa 

material 

le mat^iel 

el material 

0 material 

il materiale 

matter 

lamatite 

la materia 

a materia 

la materia 

ynffgns 

lemoyen 

d medio 

omeio 

il mezzo 

measure 

lamesure 

lamedida 

a medida 

la misura 

meeting (assem- la reunion 

el mitin 

areunifto 

lariunkme 

wy) 

member 

le membre 

el miembro 

omembro 

il membro 

memory 

la mteoire 

la memoria 

a mmi6ria 

la memoria 



6o3 


Language Museum 


ENGLISH 

method 

middle 

minority 

mixture 

money 

mood (temper) 

movement 

native land 

nature 

navy 

noise 

notice (warning) 
number 
(amount) 


FRENCH 
lam^thode 
le centre 
le milieu 
la minority 
ie m^lauge 
Targent (m) 
Thumeur (O 
le mouvement 
la patrie 
la nature 
la marine 
le bruit 
l*avis (m) 
le nombre 


SPANISH 
elm6todo 
el centro 
el medio 
la minoria 
lamezcia 
eldinero 
el humor 
el movimiento 
lapatria 
lanaturaleza 
la marina 
elruido 
el aviso 
el ni^ero 


number (No.) le num^ro el ntimero 

object l’objet(in^ elobjeto 

oflte l*offie(f) laofertt 

ordM (arrange- l’ordre(inj elorden 

ment) 


PORTU- 
GUESE 
om^odo 
o centro 
omeio 
amenoridade 
amistura 
odinheixo 
o humor 
o movimento 
apiitria 
anatureza 
amarinha 
oruido 
o aviso 
o ntimero 

ondmero 
o objecto 
aoferta 
a ordem 


order(command) 1‘ordre (m) la orden 
ord« (goods) la oommande cl pedido 
origin rorigine(f) dorigcn 

oi^ror le propritoire el propietario 

pain (suffering) la douleur el dolor 

P®“ting la peinture la pintura 

part (of whole) la partie la parm 

party (faction) le parti el partido 

past le pass^ el pasado 

PMce lapaix 

people (persons) les gens la ^tc 

people (com- le peuple el pueblo 

munhy) 


a ordem 
a enoomenda 
a origem 
o propriedrio 
a dor 
a pintura 
a parte 
o partido 
o passado 
apaz 
agente 
o povo 


Pfi^aon la personne 

piece (fragment) lemorceau 
place (spot) Tendroit (m; 

plant la plante 

pieasure le 

poetry lapo^sie 

point (dot) le point 

point (sharp end)la pointe 
poim le poison 

politeness la politesse 

politics la politique 

population la population 

poverty la pauvieU 

power le pouvoir 

practice (exer- Tezercice (f) 

dse) 

ptejudice le pr^ug^ 

present (gift) le cadean 


la persona a pessoa 

cl pedazo a pe^a 

el lugar o lugar 

la planu a planta 

el placK* o prazer 

la poesia a poesia 

el punto o ponto 

la punta a pcmta 

el veneno o veneno 

la coxtesia a cortesia 

la politica a poUtica 

la poblacxdn a popula^^ 

la pobxeza a pobreza 

el podev o poder 

el ejercxcio o ezerdcio 

ei perjuido o prejuizo 

elieg^ optcacnte 


, ITALIAN 
xlmetodo 
il centro 
il mezzo 
la minoritii 
lamistuia 
il denaro 
l*uxnore (m) 
il movimento 
lapatria 
lanatura 
la marina 
ilrumore 
I’awiso 
il numero 

ilnumero 
I’oggetto 
Fofferta 
Pordine (m) 

Tordine (m) 
rordmaziQne(f) 
rorigine (f ) 
d proprietario 
il dolore 
la pittura 
la parte 
ilpartito 
il passato 
la pace 
lagente 
il popolo 

la persona 
il pezzo 
il luogo 
la pianu 
il piacere 
la poesia 
il punto 
la punta 
il veleno 
la cortesia 
la politica 
la popolazione 
lapoverU 
ilpotere 
reserdzio 

il pregiudizio 
Uregalo 
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ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

PORTU- 

GUESE 

ITALIAN 

present (gift) 

le pr^ent 

el obsequio 

a didiva 


pressure 

la pression 

la presidn 

a pressfto 

la pressione 

price 

le prix 

el precio 

0 pre 90 

il prezzo 

prize 

le prix 

el pr6mio 

0 primio 

il premio 

problem 

le probldne 

el problema 

o problema 

il problema 

product 

le produit 

el producto 

o produto 

il prodotto 

profit 

le profit 

el provecho 

o lucro 

il profitto 

progress 

le progrte 

el progreso 

oprogresso 

il progresso 

proof 

la preuve 

la prueba 

a prova 

la prova 

property 

la prqpri6t^ 

la propiedad 

a propriedade 

la propriety 

protest 

la protestation la protesta 

o protesto 

la protesta 

punishment 

la punition 

el castigo 

o castil^ 

la punizione 

purchase 

I’achat (m) 

la compra 

a compra 

la compera 

purpose 

le but 

el objeto 

o proj^ito 

il proposito 

question 

la question 

la pregunta 

a pergunta 

la domanda 

race (breed) 

la race 

laraza 

araQa 

la razza 

ray 

le rayon 

elrayo 

oraio 

ilraggio 

reason 

la raison 

laraz6n 

arazio 

la ragione 

receipt (paper) 

le refu 

elrecibo 

orecibo 

la ricevuta 

recollection 

le souvenir 

el recuerdo 

a lembran^ 

ilricordo 

refusal 

lerefiis 

lanegativa 

arecusa 

il rifiuto 

remainder 

le reste 

el resto 

o resto 

il resto 

remedy 

le remMe 

el remedio 

o rernMio 

il remedio 

report (account) 

le rappon 

el informe 

a relaQfto 

il rapporto 

request 

la demande 

la peticidn 

a petidio 

la ric^esta 

respea 

le respect 

el respeto 

o respeito 

il rispetto 

rest (repose) 

le repos 

el descanso 

o descanso 

il riposo 

result 

le r^ultai 

el resultado 

0 resultado 

il resultato 

revenge 

la vengeance 

la venganza 

a vinganga 

la vendetta 

reward 

la rto>mpense 

la recompensa 

a recompensa 

la ricompensa 

right (just daim) le droit 

el derecho 

o direito 

ildiritto 

risk 

le risque 

elriesgo 

orisco 

Urischio 

rule (regulation') la r^gle 

la regia 

a regra 

laregola 

sadness 

la tristesse 

la tristeza 

a tristeza 

la tristezza 

safety 

la surety 

la seguridad 

a seguranga 

la sicurezza 

sale 

la vente 

la venta 

a venda 

la vendita 

sample 

r^chantillon 

la muestrs 

a amostra 

il campione 

scale (measure) 

(m) 

r6cheUe(f) 

laescala 

a escala 

la scala 

science 

la science 

la denda 

a sdinda 

la sdenza 

sense (meaning) 

le sens 

el sentido 

o sentido 

il senso 

sentence (group 

la phrase 

la frase 

a frase 

la frase 

of words) 
sea 

le sexe 

el sexo 

0 sexo 

il sesso 

ghamg 

la honte 

la vergOenza 

a vergonhd 

la vergogna 

side 

le cdfe 

el lado 

o lado 

illato 

sight (sense of) 

la vue 

la vista 

a vista 

la vistt 

sign 

le signe 

la sefial 

o sinal 

il segno 

size 

la grandeur 

el tamafio 

o tamanho 

la grandezza 

sleep 

le sommeil 

el suefio 

o sono 

ilsonno 

smeU 

Todeur (f) 

el olor 

o cfaeiro 

Todore (m) 



Language Museum 


ENGLISH 

FRENCH SPANISH 

PORTU- 

GUESE 

smile 

le sourir 

la sonrisa 

0 sorriso 

song 

la chanson 

la cand6n 

a can^So 

sound 

le son 

el sonido 

0 som 

space 

I’espace (m) 

el espacio 

0 espa^ 

speechCpowerof) la parole 

el habla (f) 

a fala 

speech (dis- 

le discours 

d discurso 

0 discurso 

course') 

speed 

la Vitesse 

ia vdocidad 

a vdocidade 

sport 

le sport 

d deporte 

0 desporte 

square (geo- 

le carr6 

d cuadrado 

0 quadrado 

metrical 

state (govern- 

VetBt (m) 

d estado 

0 estado 

ment) 

step 

le pas 

d paso 

0 passo 

strike 

la gri^ 

la hudga 

a greve 

strugfl^ 

la lutte 

la lucha 

a luta 

study 

I’dtude (f) 

d estudio 

0 estudo 

success 

le succ^s 

d dtito 

0 6zito 

suggestion 

la suggestion 

la sugesti6n 

a sugestSo 

sum 

la somme 

la suma 

a soma 

summary 

le r^um^ 

el resumen 

0 sum&rio 

summit 

le sommet 

la cumbre 

0 cume 

surface 

la surface 

la superfide 

a superfide 

surprise 

la surprise 

la sorpresa 

a surpresa 

suspicion 

le soup9on 

la sospecba 

a suspeita 

swindle (fraud) 

I’escroquerie 

la estda 

a burla 

system 

(f) 

le systdne 

d sistema 

0 sistema 

task 

lat&che 

la tarea 

a tarefa 

caste 

le gout 

el gusto 

0 gdsto 

tax 

rimpOt (m) 

el impuesto 

0 imposto 

test 

Tipreuve (f) 

la prueba 

a prova 

thanks 

les remerde- 

las gradas 

as gramas 

theft 

ments (m) 
le vol 

el robo 

0 fiirto 

thing 

la chose 

la cosa 

a coisa 

thirst 

la soil 

lased 

a sMe 

tone 

le ton 

el tono 

0 tom 

touch (sense of) Ic toucher 

el taao 

0 toque 

toy 

le jouet 

el juguete 

0 brinquedo 

trade 

le commerce 

el comercio 

0 comdrdo 

translation 

la traduction 

la traducd6n a tradu^ao 

transport 

le transport 

el transporte 

: 0 transporte 

treatment 

le traitement 

; dtratamtento otratamento 

treaty 

le trait6 

d tratado 

0 tratado 

trial (law) 

le procte 

el proceso 

0 processo 

truth 

la v6rit6 

la verdad 

a verdade 

use (employ- 

Temploi (m) 

el uso 

ouso 

ment) 

value 

la valeur 

d valor 

0 valor 


60s 

ITALIAN 
ilsorriso 
la canzone 
il suono 
lo spazio 
lapaiola 
ildisoono 

la velocity 

10 sport 

11 quadrato 

10 stato 

11 passo 

lo sdopero 
la lotta 

10 studio 

11 successo 
il suggeri- 

mento 
lasomma 
il sommario 
la dma 
la superfide 
la sorpresa 
il sospetto 

10 scroccone 

ilsistema 

11 oompito 
il gusto 

la tassa 
la prova 
le grazie 

ilfurto 
la oosa 
la sete 
il tono 
il tatto 
il giuocattolo 
il oommercio 
la traduzione 
il trasporto 
il trattamento 
il trattato 
il prooesso 
la verity 
Vuso 

il vaHofe 
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PORTU- 


ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

GUESE 

ITALIAN 

vessel 

le vaisseau 

la vasija 

0 vaso 

tl vaso 

(receptacle: 





victory 

la victoire 

la victoria 

a vitdria 

la vitcoria 

voice 

la voix 

la voz 

a voz 

la voce 

wages 

lesalaire 

el salario 

0 saUurio 

il salario 

walk (stroll) 

la promenade elpaseo 

0 passeio 

la passeggiata 

want (lack) 

le manque 

lafalta 

a falta 

la mnncftriM 

war 

la guerre 

la guerra 

a guerra 

la guerra 

wealtb 

la richesse 

la riqueza 

a riqueza 

la ricchezza 

weapon 

I’arme (f ) 

el arma (f) 

a arma 

I’arma 

weight 

le poids 

el peso 

op£so 

ilpeso 

width 

la largeur 

la andiura 

a larti^ 

la larghezza 

will 

la volont^ 

la voluntad 

a vontade 

la volontk 

word 

le mot 

la palabra 

apalavra 

laparola 

work cachieve- 

I’oeuvre (f) 

laobra 

a obra 

I’opera 

ment) 





work (exertion.* 

le travaO 

el trabajo 

0 trabalho 

il lavoro 

world 

le monde 

el mundo 

0 mundo 

il mondo 

youth (early life) la jeunesse 

la juventud 

a juventude 

la gioventh 

zeai 

lezMe 

el celo 

oz 61 o 

lo zelo 


a. DIVISION OF TIME 



(a) GENERAL TERMS 


afternoon 

I’aprks-midi 

la tarde 

a tarde 

il pomeriggio 

antiquity 

t 

3 

la antigUedad 

a antiguidade 

I’antichitk (f) 

century 

le sibde 

elsiglo 

os^culo 

il seoolo 

Christmas 

Noel (m) 

Navidad (f) 

Natal (m) 

il Natale 

day 

le jour 

eldia 

odia 

il giomo 

daybreak 

le point du 

elamaneoer 

a madrugada 

lo spuntar del 


jour 



giomo 

dusk 

ui tombte de 

el anochecer 

0 anoiteoer 

il ^ della 


la nuit 



notte 

Easter 

Pkques (m.pl) 

Pascua 

Pilscoa 

la Pasqua 

evening 

le soir 

la tarde 

a tarde 

la sera 

fortnight 

quinze jours 

quince dias 

quinze dias 

quindici gioria 


laquinzaine 

la quinoena 

aquinzena 

la quindicina 

hour 

rheure (f) 

lahora 

a hora 

I’ora 

half an hour 

une demi- 

media hora 

meiahora 

una mezz* ora 


heure 




a quarter of an 

unquan 

uncuarto de 

um quarto de 

un quarto 

hour 

d’heuxe 

hora 

hora 

d’ora 

an hour and a 

une heure et 

horay 

uma hora e 

un* ora e 

half 

demie 

friedia 

meia 

mezzo 

leap-year 

t’annde bis- 

elafiobi- 

0 ano bissexto 

l*anno bi- 


sextile 

siesto 


sestile 

Middle Ages 

le moyen Age 

la edad media 

a idade m^dts 

ilmedioevo 

midnight 

le minuit 

medianoche 

meia noute 

ia mezzanotte 

minute 

la minute 

el minuto 

0 minuto 

il minuto 
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Language Museum 


PORTU- 


ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

GUESE 

ITALIAN 

month 

le mois 

el mes 

omi&s 

iimese 

morning 

le matin 

la manana 

a manhS 

la mattina 

night 

la nuit 

la noche 

anoute 

la notte 

noon 

lemidi 

mediodia 

o meio dia 

mezzodi 

season 

la saison 

la estaddn 

aesta^flo 

la stagione 

second 

la seoonde 

el segundo 

o segundo 

il secondo 

New Year * 

le nouvel an 

el ado nuevo 

0 ano novo 

il capo d*anno 

sunrise 

le lever du 

la salida del 

o nasoer do 

il levar del 


soleil 

sol 

sol 

sole 

sunset 

le coucher du 

la puesta del 

o p6r do sol 

il tramonto 


soleil 

sol 



time 

le temps 

el tiempo 

0 tempo 

il tempo 

week 

a semaine 

la semana 

a semana 

la setdmana 


huit jours 

ocho dias 

oho dias 

otto giomi 

year 

ran(m) 

el ado 

0 ano 

Fanno 


(b) SEASONS, MONTHS 

, AND DAYS 


spring 

le printemps 

la primavera 

d primavera 

la primavera 

summer 

i*6t6 (m) 

el verano 

0 verSo 

Testate (f) 

autumn 

rautomne(m) elotoho 

o outono 

Tautunno 

winter 

I’hiver (m) 

el invierno 

o inverno 

Tinvemo 

January 

janvier 

enero 

janeiro 

Gennaio 

February 

f(fcvrier 

febrero 

fevereiro 

Febbraio 

March 

mars 

marzo 

mar^ 

Marzo 

April 

avrii 

abril 

abril 

Aprile 

May 

mai 

mayo 

maio 

Maggio 

June 

juin 

iunio 

junho 

Giugno 

July 

iuillei 

julio 

julho 

Luglio 

August 

aodt 

agosto 

agdsto 

Agosto 

September 

septembre 

septiembre 

setembro 

Settembre 

October 

oaobre 

octubre 

outubro 

Ottobre 

November 

novembre 

noviembre 

novembro 

Novembre 

December 

d^oembre 

diciembre 

dezembro 

Dicembre 

Monday 

lundi 

ellunes 

segunda-feira 

Lunedi 

Tuesday 

mardi 

elmartes 

ter^a-feira 

Martedl 

Wednesday 

mercred' 

el midrcoles 

quarta-feira 

Mercoledi 

Thursday 

ieudi 

cl jueves 

quinta-feha 

Giovedi 

Friday 

vendredi 

el viemes 

sexta-feira 

Venerdl 

Saturday 

samedi 

sibado 

el s&bado 

Sabato 

Sunday 

dimanche 

domingo 

el domingo 

Domenica 



3. NUMERALS 


one 

on, une 

uno, un> una 

um^uma 

uno^unsuna 

two 

deux 

dos 

dois, duas 

due 

three 

trois 

tres 

tr^s 

tre 

four 

quatre 

cuatro 

quatro 

quattro 

hve 

cizu} 

cinoo 

cinoo 

cinque 

six 

six 

seis 

seis 

sei 

seven 

sept 

siete 

sete 

sette 
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PORTU- 


ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

GUESE 

ITALIAN 

eight 

huit 

ocho 

oito 

otto 

nine 

neuf 

nueve 

nove 

nove 

ten 

dix 

diez 

dez 

dieci 

eleven 

onze 

once 

onze 

undici 

twelve 

douze 

doce 

doze 

dodici 

thirteen 

treize 

trece 

treze 

tredici 

fourteen 

quatorze 

catoroe 

catorze 

quattordici 

fifteen 

quinze 

quince 

quinze 

quindici 

sueteen 

seize 

diez y seis 

dezasseis 

sedici 

seventeen 

dix-sept 

diez y siete 

dezassete 

diciassette 

eighteen 

dix-huit 

diez y ocho 

dezbito 

diciotto 

nineteen 

dix-neuf 

diez y nueve 

dezanove 

didannove 

twenty 

vingt 

veinte 

vinte 

venti 

twenty-one 

vingt ct un 

veinte y uno 

vinte e um 

ventuno 

twenty-two 

vingt-deux 

veinte y dos 

vinte e dois 

ventidue 

thirty 

trente 

treinta 

trinta 

trenta 

forty 

quarante 

cuarenta 

quarenta 

quaranta 

fifty 

cinquante 

cincuenta 

cinqhenta 

dnquanta 

sixty 

soixante 

sesenta 

sessenta 

sessanta 

seventy 

soixante-dix 

setenta 

setenta 

settanta 

eighty 

quatre-vingts 

ochenta 

oitenta 

ottanta 

ninety 

quatre- 

noventa 

noventa 

novanta 


vingt-dix 




hundred 

cent 

ciento, cien 

cem 

cento 

thousand 

mille 

mil 

mil 

mille 

million 

un million 

un m016n 

um milhSo 

un mtlione 

first 

premier 

primero 

primeiro 

primo 

second 

second 

segundo 

segundo 

seoondo 


dcuxifeme 




third 

troisibne 

tercero 

terceiro 

lerzo 

fourth 

quatri^e 

cuarto 

quarto 

quarto 

fifth 

cinquiftme 

quinto 

quinto 

quinto 

sixth 

sixitoe 

sexto 

sexto 

sesto 

seventh 

septi^me 

s^timo 

sbtimo 

settimo 

eighth 

huitihne 

octavo 

oitavo 

ottavo 

half 

un demi 

un medio 

um meio 

un mezzo 

one- third 

un tiers 

un tercio 

um tbr^o 

un terzo 

one-fourth 

un quan 

tm cuarto 

um quarto 

un quarto 

one-fifth 

un cinquitoie 

un quinto 

um quinto 

un quinto 

once 

une tbis 

una vez 

uma vez 

una volta 

twice 

deux fois 

dos veces 

duas vezes 

due volte 

three times 

trois fois 

ties veces 

trbs vezes 

tre volte 


4. 

ADJECTIVES 


able (capable) 

capable 

capaz 

capaz 

capace 

absent 

absentje 

ausente 

ausente 

essence 

acid 

acide 

icido 

4cido 

addo 
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ENGLISH FRENCH SPANISH GUESE ITALIAN 
The correspondence English -lid) French -tds, Spanishi Portuguese^ Italian 
-Ido, also occurs in the Romance equivalents to liquid, rapid, solid, timid, etc. 


admirable 

admirable 

admirable 

admir^vel 

ammirabile 

aerial 

a6rien,ne 

aireo 

aireo 

aereo 

agreeable 

agr^able 

agradable 

agrad&vei 

gradevole 

alone 

8eui,e 

solo 

s6 

solo 

ambiguous 

ambigu,e 

ambiguo 

ambiguo 

ambiguo 

amusing 

amusant,e 

divertido 

divertido 

divenente 

ancient 

anden, ne 

antiguo 

antigo 

antico 

angry 

fAch6,e 

en&dado 

enfadado 

adirato 


annud,le 

anual 


annuale 

The correspondence English -u/, French -e/, Spanish -a/. 

Portuguese -al. 

Italian •ale, also occurs in the Romance equivalents to artificicd, gradual, 
material, natural, universal, usual, sexual, etc. 

astonished 

6tonn6,e 

atdnito 

surpreendido 

sorpreso 

avaricious 

avare 

avaro 

avaro 

avaro 

bad 

mauvais,e 

malo 

mau 

catdvo 

beautiful 

beau, b^e 

bello 

hermoso 

belo 

tormoso 

bello 

bent (curved) 

courb6,e 

curvo 

curvo 

curvo 

bitter (in taste) 

amer, ire 

amargo 

amargo 

amaro 

bladk 

noir,e 

negro 

prfito 

nero 

blind 

aveugle 

cicgo 

ccgo 

cieco 

blue 

bleu,e 

azul 

azul 

azzurro 

blunt (not sharp) 6mouss^,e 

embotado 

desafiado 

smussato 

boiling 

bouillant,e 

hirviente 

fervente 

boUente 

bright (shining) 

brillant,e 

brillante 

brilliante 

brillante 

brown 

brun,e 

moreno 

moreno 

marrone 

busy 

OCCU^jC 

ocupado 

ocupado 

occupato 

cautious 

prudent,e 

cauto 

cauto 

cauto 


bon-marchi 

barato 

barato 

a buonmercato 
poco caro 

cheerful 

gai,e 

alegre 

alegre 

allegro 

chemical 

chimique 

quimico 

quimico 

chimico 

circular 

circulaire 

circular 

circular 

circolare 


The correspondence English -ular, French •tdaxre, Spanish, Portuguese 
•ukff, Italian -o/are also occurs in the Romance equivalents to molecular, muscular, 
perpendicular, popular, secular, etc. 


dean 

propre 

limpio 

iimpo 

pulito 

dear 

dair,e 

daro 

daro 

chiaro 

dosed 

fermi,e 

cerrado 

fediado 

chiuso 

cold 

froid,e 

trio 

firio 

freddo 

comfortable 

confortable 

o6modo 

c6modo 

comodo 

comic 

comique 

c6mico 

c6mico 

comico 

The correspondence English 

•ic, French 

•ique, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian 

•ico also occurs in the Romance equivalents to domestic, elastic, electric, energetic, 
scientific, etc. 

commercial 

commercial, e 

comercial 

comercial 

oommerdale 

common 

(general) 

commun,e 

comdn 

comum 

comune 
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oon^piete 

completykte 

oompleto 

oompleto 

oompleto 

coDEqilicated 

oompliqu6,e 

complicado 

coiiq>licado 

oomplicato 



oontemo 

oontente 

oontento 

continuous 

oontinn>e 

onntini^^ 

oontinuo 

oontinuo 

cooked 

cuit»e 

ooddo 

onaanhado 

ootto 

cool 

fraisi&aiche 

fresco 

tesoo 

fresco 

correa 

oorrect,e 

correcto 

correcto 

oorretto 

coveted 

couvertse 

cubierto 

coberto 

ooperto 

cruel 

crueUe 

cnie] 

cruel 

crudele 


ru86«e 

astuto 

astuto 

astuto 

curious (inquisi* 

curieuZjSe 

curioso 

curioso 

curioso 

tive) 



-• ** 



The correspondence En^^h -oiis, French -stix, Spanish -ojo» Portuguese -cio, 
Italian -oio, also occurs in the Romance equivalents to dtUchus^ famous^ furiotis^ 
gmeraust industnouSi etc. 


daily 

quotidien, ne 

dtario 

diimo 

quotidiano 

Hump 

humide 

hthnedo 

hdmido 

umido 

dangerous 

dangereuz,se 

peligroso 

perigoso 

pericoloso 

dark 

obscur,e 

obscuro 

escuro 

oscuro 

dead 

mort^e 

muerto 

morto 

morto 

deaf 

sourd,e 

sordo 

surdo 

sordo 

dear (beloved) 

cher,6re 

querido 

querido 

caro 

deep 

profond,e 

profimdo 

profundo 

profondo 

delicate (easily 

d61icat,e 

delicado 

delicado 

delicato 

damaged) 
dense (thick) 

dpaiSjSe 

denso 

denso 

denso 

difierent 

difEi6rat,e 

diferente 

diferente 


The correspondence English -snr, French Spanish, Portuguese and 

Italian -sure also occurs in the Romance equivalents to excdlmt^ frequent, 

wttocent^ intelligent, patient, permanent, transparent, urgent. 

etc. 

difficult 

difficile 

dificiJ 

dificii 

difficile 

direa 

direct,e 

directo 

directo 

diretto 

dirty 

sale 

sudo 

sujo 

sporco 

disagreeable 

d6Mgrfaihle 

desagradable 

desagradivei 

sgradevole 

discreet 

discret^te 

discrete 

discreto 

discreto 

dishonest 

malhonoftte 

deshonesto 

deshonesto 

disonesto 

distant 

lointain,e 

lejano 

distante 

lontano 

distina 


distinto 

distinio 

distinto 

double 

double 

doble 

dobre 

doppio 

doubtful 

douteuz,8f 

dudoso 

duvidoBO 

dubbioso 

drunk 

ivre 

borracho 

embriagado 

ubbriaco 


8offi,e 

ebrio 

^brio 

brillo 

dry 

seCfS^die 

seoo 

s6oo 

secco 

dumb 

muet,te 

mudo 

mudo 

muto 

easy 

fficile 

fficil 

fficU 

facile 

edible 

comestible 

comestible 

comestivel 

conunestibile 

educated 

instruit»e 

tnstruido 

instruido 

istruito 

elegant 

fl^gant^e 

el^ante 

d^aote 

elegante 

employed 

empby^fC 

emplcado 

empregado 
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empty 

vide 

vado 

VBZiO 

VUOtD 

energetic 

dnergique 

endrgioo 

endrgioo 

energioo 

enormous 

dnorme 

enorme 

enorme 

enorme 

entire 

entier,^ 

entero 

inteiro 

intiero 

equal 

6gal,c 

igual 

igual 

eguale 

ma 


exacto 

exacto 

esatto 


cher,bre 

caro 

caro 

carp 

eAemai 

exteme 

extemo 

extemo 

estCTO 

extreme 

extreme 

extreme 

extremo 

estremo 

tek (hkmd) 

blond, e 

rubio 

loiro 

biondo 

fiiithfo] 

fiddle 

fiel 

fiel 

fedele 

false 

feux,88e 

felso 

felso 

felso 

&t 

gta8,se 

gordo 

gordo 

grasso 

feeble (weak) 

feible 

d^bil 

ddbil 

debole 

female (tea) 

femelle 

hembra 

ffenea 

' femmina 

fertile 

fecondsc 

fecundo 

fecundo 

fecondo 

firm (fixed) 

ferme 

firme 

firme 

fermo 

flat 

plat,e 

llano 

piano 

piano 

following 

8uivant,e 

siguiente 

seguinte 

seguente 

foolish 

8ot,te 

tonto 

tolo 

sdocoo 


bte 

estfipido 

estfipido 

stupido 

forbidden 

stupide 

dtfendu,e 

prohibido 

proibido 

vietato 

foreign 

6tranger,ire 

extranjero 

estrangeiro 

straniero 

frank 

franc,che 

franco 

franco 

franco 

free 

libre 

libre 

Uvre 

libero 

fresh (new) 

frais, rraldie 

fresco 

fresco 

fresco 

fr’cd 

frit,e 

frito 

frito 

fritto 

friendly 

aimable 

amigabie 

amig&vel 

amichevole 

fuU 

plein,e 

lleno 

chexo 

pieno 

future 

futur,e 

fiituro 

futuro 

futuro 

general 

g6n6ral,e 

genera) 

geral 

generale 

good 

bon,ne 

bueno 

bom 

buono 

gratefis 

reoonnais- 

agradeddo 

agradeddo 

riconoscen 

grave 

8ant,e 

grave 

grave 

grave 

grato 

grave 

green 

vert,e 

verde 

verde 

verde 

g«y 

gri8,c 

gris 


grigio 

guilty 

ooupabk 

pardo 

culpable 

pardo 

culpivei 

bigfo 

oolpevole 

half 

demi,e 

me^o 

meio 

mezzo 

happy 

heur^,8e 

feliz 

felix 

felioe 

hard 

dur,e 

duro 

duro 

duro 

harmful 

nuisible 

nodvo 

nodvo 

nodvo 

healthy (whole- 

<«in,e 

sano 

sio 

lano 

some) 

heavy 

lourd,c 

pesado 

pesado 

pesante 

bi^ 

baut,e 

alto 

alto 

alto 

hii^up 

^fev^e 

elevado 

elevado 

devato 

historical 

historiqu: 

histdrico 

histdrioo 

stonoo 

hollow 

cceox,8e 

hueoo 

doo 

C8VO 



6I2 

ENGLISH 
honest 
human or 
humane 
humble 
iU 

important 
impossible 
indined (dis- 
posed) 
inconvenient 
incredible 
inferior 
ingenuous 
intact 
interesting 
internal 
just (fair) 
kind 

known 

large 

last 

late (tardy) 
lazy 
lean 
left 

light (in weight) 
light (in colour) 
living 
long 

loose (slack) 

lost 

low 

mad 

male (sex) 
married 
maximum 
mean (average) 
mild 

ttifnimiim 

mixed 

mobile 

monthly 

naked 

narrow 

national 

near 

necessary 

neighbouring 
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FRENCH 

SPANISH 

honnate 

honrado 

humain»e 

humano 

humble 

humilde 

malade 

enfermo 

important,e 

importante 

impossible 

imposible 

di8po8a,e 

dispuesto 

incommode 

incdmodo 

incroyable 

increible 

inferieur,e 

inferior 

inganu^e 

ingenuo 

intact,e 

intacto 

intdressanttC 

interesante 

interne 

intemo 

juste 

justo 

bon,ne 

bondadoso 

aimable 

amable 

oonnu>e 

conocido 

grandee 

grande 

gros,se 

demier^are 

lUtimo 

tardifjve 

tardio 

paresseux^se 

perezoso 

maigre 

magro 

gaudie 

izquierdo 

lager^are 

ligero 

clair,e 

daro 

vivant,e 

vivo 

long,ue 

largo 

Iftche 

flojo 

perdu,e 

perdido 

bas^se 

bajo 

fou, folle 

loco 

mftle 

macho 

maria,e 

casado 

triflvimftljg 


moyen^ne 

medio 

doux,ce 

suave 

minimal,e 

minimo 

maia,e 

mezdado 

mobile 

m6vil 

mensueljle 

mensual 

nu,e 

desnudo 

atroit,e 

estrecho 

national^e 

nadonal 

proche 

cercano 

nacessaire 

necesario 

voi8in,e 

predso 

vedno 


PORTU- 


GUESE 

ITALIAN 

honesto 

onesto 

humano 

tiipann 

humilde 

umile 

enfermo 

ammalato 

importante 

importante 

impossivel 

impossibile 

disposto 

disposto 

inc6modo 

incomodo 

incrivel 

incredibile 

inferior 

inferiors 

ingahuo 

ingenuo 

intacto 

intatto 

interessante 

interessante 

interno 

intemo 

justo 

giusto 

bondoso 

buono 

benavolo 

amabile 

conhecido 

conosciuto 

grande 

grande 

dltimo 

ultimo 

tardio 

tardo 

mandriao 

pigro 

magro 

magro 

esquerdo 

sinistro 

ligeiro 

leggero 

daro 

chiaro 

vivo 

vivo 

comprido 

lungo 

frouxo 

sciolto 

perdido 

perduto 

baixo 

basso 

louco 

pazzo 

madio 

maschio 

casado 

sposato 

m&ximo 

massimo 

madio 

medio 

suave 

mite 

minimo 

minimo 

misturado 

misto 

m6vel 

mobile 

mensal 

mensile 

nu 

nudo 

estreito 

stretto 

nadonal 

nazionale 

prdximo 

prossimo 

necessario 

necessario 

predso 


vizinho 

vidno 
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new 

nouveau, nou- 

nuevo 

novo 

nuovo 


velle 




nice (of people) 

gentil,le 

amable 

amiivd 

gentile 


sympathique 

simp&tico 

simp&tico 

simpdtico 

numerous 

nombreux,se 

numeroso 

numeroso 

numeroso 

obstinate 

obstin6,e 

obstinato 

obstinado 

ostinato 

official 

officiel, le 

oficial 

oficial 

iiffigialg 

old 

vieux, vieille 

Viejo 

velho 

vecchio 

only (sole) 

8eul,e 

ikiioo 

finico 

solo 


unique 

solo 


unico 

open 

ouvert,e 

abierto 

aberto 

aperto 

opposite (con- 

oppos6,e 

opuesto 

oposto 

opposto 

trary) 

oontiaiie 

contrario 

contr&rio 

contrario 

other 

autre 

otro 

outro 

altro 

own (one’s) 

propre 

propio 

prdprio 

proprio 

painfiil 

douloureux, se doloroso 

doloroso 

doloroso 

pale 

pftle 

pdlido 

p&lido 

paUido 

parallel 

parallMe 

paralelo 

paralelo 

parallelo 

past 

pa886,e 

pasado 


passato 

perfect 

par£sit,e 

perfecto 

perfeito 

perfietto 

personal 

personel,le 

personal 

pessoal 

personale 

physical 

physique 

fisiop 

fisioo 

fisioo 

pink 

rose 

rosado 

c6r de rosa 

rosa 

pointed 

pointu,e 

puntiagudo 

ponteagudo 

appuntato 

poisonous 

vto^neux 

venenoso 

venenoso 

velenoso 

polite 

poli,e 

cort^ 

cortfis 

cortese 

political 

politique 

politico 

politico 

politico 

poor 

pauvre 

pobre 

pobre 

povero 

possible 

possible 

posible 

possivel 

pOBsibile 

pregnant 

enceinte 

encinta 

gr&vida 

incinta 

present (ot 

actuelje 

actual 

actual 

attuale 

time) 
present (of 

present, e 

presente 

presente 

presente 

place) 





pretty 

ioli,e 

Imdo 

Undo 

grazioso 

gentil,le 

bonito 

bonito 

bellino 

previous 

pr^o6^t,e 

previo 

pr&vio 

previo 


prialable 

precedente 

precedente 

precedente 

private (not 

particulier,6re particular 

particular 

partioolare 

public) 

priv^,e 

privado 

privado 

private 

probable 

probable 

probable 

prov&vel 

probabile 

proud 

fier,^ 

orgulloso 

oigulhoso 

orgoglioso 

public 

public,que 

pdblico 

pfiblico 

pubblioo 

pure 

pur,e 

puro 

puro 

puro 

quiet (calm) 

tranquille 

tranquilo 

tranqhilo 

tranquillo 

rare 

rare 

rare 

rare 

raro 

raw 

cru,e 

crudo 

cm 

crado 

ready 

pr6t,e 

listo 

pronto 

pronto 

zeal 

r6el^ 

real 

real 

reale 

reasonable 

raisonnable 

razonable 

razo&vel 

ragionevole 

teoent 

recent, e 

reciente 

recente 

recente 
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red 

rouge 

rojo 

vermelho 

rosso 

regular 

r^gulier^te 

r^^ular 

regular 

regolare 

responsible 

responsable 

responsable 

responsive) 

responsabile 

rich 

riche 

rico 

rico 

ricco 

ridiculcnis 

ridicule 

ridiculo 

ridiculo 

ridioolo 

rigid 

raide 

rigido 

rigido 

rigido 

right (not le^t^ 

dioit,e 

deredbo 

direito 

destro 

ripe 

mfir,e 

maduro 

maduro 

maturo 

rough (not 

raboteuz,se 

Aspero 

ispero 

nivido 

smooth) 

round 

rond^ 

redondo 

redondo 

rotondo 

rude 

grossier^te 

gxosero 

grosseko 

rozao 


impoliye 

descortfe 

descortis 

Boortese 

rusty 

rouill^e 

osidado 

ferrugento 

arrugginito 

sad 

triste 

triste 

triste 

triste 

safe (secure) 

saufyve 

seguro 

seguro 

sicuro 

salt (salty) 

sal6,e 

salado 


salato 

same 


mismo 

mgOTTift 

stesso 

satisfied 

aatwfflifjg 

satisfecho 

satisfeito 

soddisfetto 

ftfated 

assume 

sentado 

sentado 

seduio 

secret 

secret,^e 

secreto 

secreto 

segreto 

sensible 

sens6«e 

sensato 

sensato 

sensato 

sensitive 

sensible 

sensible 

sensive) 

sensibile 

separate 

s£par^,e 

sepaxadc 

separadc 

separate 

serious (earnest) sirieuM^ 

serio 

sdrio 

serio 

severe 

stvtse 

severe 

severe 

severo 

shallow 

peu profbnd,e 

somero 

baizo 


sharp (keen 

tranchant^ 

afilado 

sfiado 

affilato 

edge) 

short 

oourtjC 

oorto 

curio 

oorto 

silent (mute) 

silendeux,se 

silendoso 

silendoso 

silenzioso 

•iwiilar 

semblable 

semejante 

ftgmelhgqtg 

simile 

simple 

simple 

sendllo 

simples 

semplioe 

sincere 

sincte 

sinoero 

sinoero 

sinoero 

slow 

lent,e 

lento 

vagaroso 

lento 

small» little 

petit,e 

pequefio 

pequeno 

piooolo 

smooth 

lisse 

liso 

liso 

lisdo 

sober 

sobce 

sobrio 

s6brio 

sobrio 

social 

sodalfC 

social 

social 

sodale 

soft (not hard) 

mou^moUe 

blando 

brando 

molle 

sour 

aigre 

agrio 

azftdo 

agro 

special 

^cial,e 

especial 

especial 

spedale 

square 

carr^e 

cuadrado 

quadrado 

quadro 

steep 

escarp^je 

escarpado 

escarpado 

ripido 

ttid^ 

ooUantfe 

pegajoso 

pegaioso 

af^iocicii- 

straight 

droit,e 

derecho 

direito 

tiedo 

diritto 

strange (pecu- 

tean^ 

eztraflo 

taro 

stnmo 

liar) 

strong 

£cirt,e 

fuerte 

forte 

forte 

sodden 

soudain»e 

repentino 

rqpentino 

subitaneo 
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sufficient 

suffiisantje 

sufideme 

sufidente 

suffidente 

iuittd>le (iq^pro- 
pritte) 
superior 

convenable 

apropriado 

apropriado 

oonveniente 

supdrieur^e 

superior 

superior 

superioce 

supreme 

supreme 

supxemo 

supremo 

supremo 

sure (certain) 

sfir^e 

cierto 

certo 

certo 

tweet 

douz,ce 

dulce 

dooe 

dolce 


tendre 

tiemo 

tenro 

' tenero 

tepid 

cidde 

tibio 

tdpido 

tiepido 

terrible 

terrible 

terrible 

te^vd 

terribile 

thick (not thin) 

dpaiSsSe 

espeso 

espteo 

spesso' 

fhm 

gro8,se 

grueso 

grosso 

grosso 

mince 

delgado 

ddgado 

sottile 

tight (dose 

serr^ 

cerrado 

apertado 

strecto 

fitting) 

cited 

fatigue, c 

rpwmdA 


stanco 

true 

vrai,e 

vetdadero 

verdadeiro 

veto 

ugjy 

laidjC 

feo 

feio 

brutto 

uneasy 

inquiet, dte 

inquieto 

inquieto 

inquieto 

unequal 

in4;al,e 

desigual 

desigual 

inqpule 

unfidthful 

infidde 

infid 

infid 

infedde 

unfixEtunate 

inforcund,e 

desgracado 

desgragado 

sfortunato 

ungrateful 

mgnt,e 

ingrato 

ingrato 

ingrato 

unhappy 

malheuieuz,se infeliz 

ini^iz 

infdioe 

unjust 

iniuste 

injusto 

injusto 

Ingiusto 

unknown 

inaiQnu,e 

desoonocido 

desoonhecido 

soonosduto 

useful 

utile 

fitil 

fitfi 

utile 

useless 

inutile 

inOtil 

infitil 

inutile 

usual 

usuelje 

usual 

usual 

usuale 

vain (persons) 

vaniteuzjse 

vanidoso 

vaidoBO 

vanitoso 

violent 

violent, e 

violence 

violento 

viotento 

vulgar 

vulgaire 

vulgar 

vulgar 

volgare 

warm 

chaud,e 

caliente 

quente 

caldo 

wet (of persons 

. mouilld,e 

mojado 

molhado 

bagnato 

and objects) 

white 

blanCfChe 

bianco 

branoo 

bianco 

wicked 

mdd)ant,e 

malo 

mdvado 

cattivo 

wide (broad) 

large 

ancho 

largo 

largo 

wild (not do- 

sauvage 

salva^ 

sdvagem 

sdvaggio 

mesticated) 

wise 

sage 

sabio 

silbio 


wrong 

fiiuztsse 

&lso 

ertado 

felsb 

ydkw 

jaune 

amarilld 

amatdo 

giallo 

voung 

ienne 

ioven 

novo 

giovane 

be able to 

pouvoir 

5. VERBS 

poder 

poder 

potere 

absorb 

absorber 

absorber 

absorver 

assorbire 

abuse (revile) 

injurier 

ixijuriar 

tnjuriar 

ingiuriare 
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aoo^t 

acoq>ter 

aceptar 

aceitar 

accompany 

accompagner 

acompahar 

acompanhar 

accuse (of) 

accuser (de) 

acusar (de) 

acusar (de) 

get accustomed 

s'accoutumer 

aoostumbrarse acostumar-se 

(to) 

(k) 

(•) 

(a) 

add (to) 

ajouter (k) 

afiadit (a) 

iuntar (a) 

add up 

additionner 

sumar 

somar 

admire 

admirer 

admirar 

admirar 

advance 

avancer 

adelantar 

adiantar 

advertise (goods) annoncer 

flfuind^r 

ammciar 

advise (counsel) 

conseiUer 

aconsejar 

aconselhar 

be afraid (of) 

avoir peur 

tener miedo 

ter mkdo 


(de) 

(de) 

(de) 


craindre 

temer 

temer 

be in agreement 

6tre d’accord 

concordar 

concordar 

(with) 

(avec) 

(con) 

(com) 

alifl^t (from) 

descendre (de) apearse (de) 

apear-se (de) 

allow (to) 

permettre (de) permitir 

permitir 

amuse 

divertir 

diverdr 

divertir 

amuse oneself 

s’amuser 

divertirse 

divertir-se 

apologize 

s’ezcuser 

disculparse 

desculpar-se 

appear 

apparaitre 

aparecer 

aparecer 

approach 

s’approdber 

acercarse (a) 

aprozimar>Be 


(de) 


(de) 

arm 

armer 

armar 

annar 

arrest (seize' 

arrkter 

arrestar 

prender 

arrive 

arriver 

llegar 

chegar 

ascend (go up) 

monter 

subir 

subir 

be ashamed (of) avoir honte 

avergonzarse 

envergonhar- 


(de) 

(de) 

se (de) 

ask (a question) 

demander 

preguntar 

perguntar 

ask for 

demander 

pedir 

pedir 

astonish (amaze) Conner 

asombrar 

assombrar 

be astonished 

s’dtonner 

asombrarse 

assombrar-se 

attach 

attaquer 

atacar 

atacar 

attempt (to) 

essayer (de> 

tratar (de; 

tentar (de) 

attract 

atdrer 

atraer 

atrair 

avoid 

iviter 

evitar 

evitar 

bathe 

baigner 

bafiar 

hnnhnr 

bathCi take bath 

se baigner 

bafiarse 

banhar-se 

beat (thrash) 

battre 

golpear 

bater 

become 

devenir 

hacerse 

fazer>se 

begin 

commencer 

empezar 

corner 

h^n (to) 

commencer (k) ponerse (a) 

pdr-se (a) 


se mettre k 



behave 

se conduire 

condudrse 

conduzir-se 

believe 

croire 

creer 

crer 

belong to 

appartenir h 

pertenecer a 

pertenecer a 

bend 

courber 

cufvar 

curvar 

bend 

se courber 

encorvarse 

curvar-se 

bet 

parier 

apostar 

apostar 


ITALIAN 
aooettare 
accompagnare 
accusare (di) 
awezzarsi (a) 

aggiuogere (a) 
sommare 
ammitare 
avanzare 
annunziare 
OQQsigliare 
aver paura 
(di) 
temere 

essere d’accor- 
do (con) 
scendere (da) 
permettere (di) 
divertire 
divertirai 
scusarsi 
appaxire 
awicinarsi (a) 

armare 

arrestaie 

arrivare 

salire 

aver vergogna 
(di) 

domandare 

diiedere 

sbalordire 

atupirsi 

attaccare 

tentare 

attirare 

evitare 

bagnare 

bagnarsi 

battere 

divenire 

cominciare 

mettersi (a) 

condutai 

credere 

appartenere a 

curvare 

curvarsi 

soommectere 
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bite 

mordre 

morder 

morder 

mordere 

blame 

bldmer 

culpar 

culpar 

inoolpare 

blossom 

fleurir 

florecer 

florescer 

fiorire 

blow 

souffler 

soplar 

soprar 

soffiare 

blow one’s nose 

se moucher 

sonarse 

assoar-se 

soffiarsi 

boast (of) 

se vanter (de) 

jactarse (de) 

gabar-se (de) 

vantarsi (di) 

boil 

ffdre bouillir 

haoer hervir 

fazer ferver 

far boUire 

boil 

hftiiilHr 

hervir 

fcrver 

boUire 

bore (tire) 

ennuyer 

aburrir 

enfasdar 

annoiare 

be bom 

naitre 

nacer 

nascer 

nasoere 

borrow 

emprunter 

pedir prestado pedir empres- 
tado 

prendete a 
prestito 

brake 

treiner 

enfrenai 

travar 

frenare 

break 

briser 

romper 

romper 

rompere 


casser 

rompre 

quebrar 

quebrar 

spezzare 

break 

se casser 

romperse 

romper-se 

rompersi 

breathe 

respirer 

respirar 

respirar 

respirare 

breed or bring 

dever 

criar 

criar 

allevare 

up 

breed 

se multiplier 

multiplicarse 

multiplicar-se 

moltiplicarsi 

bring 

apporter 

craer 

trazer 

portare 

broadcast 

diffuser 

difundir 

difundir 

radio diffon- 
dere 

brush 

brosser 

cepillar 

escovar 

spazzolare 

build 

bfttir 

edificar 

edificar 

costniire 

bum 

br^er 

quemar 

queimar 

brudare 

bum 

brffler 

arder 

arder 

ardere 

burst 

crevcr 

reventar 

rebentar 

scoppiare 

bury (inter) 

enterrer 

enterrar 

enterrar 

sotterrare 

busy oneself with s’occuper de 

ocuparse de 

ocupar-se de 

occuparsi di 

buy 

acheter 

comprar 

comprar 

comprare 

calculate 

calculer 

calcuJar 

calcular 

caicolare 

call (give name) appeler 
nommer 

llflmiir 

rhamftT 

chiamare 

be called 

s’appeler 

Uamarse 

chamar-se 

chiamarsi 

call (cry to) 

appder 


chflmiir 

chiaxnare 

caress 

caresser 

acaridar 

acaridar 

accarezzare 

carry 

porter 

llcvar 

Icvar 

portare 

catch (animal) 

attraper 

coger 

apanhar 

prendexe 

catch cold 

s’enrhumer 

res&iarse 

oonstipar-se 

raffreddarsi 

cause 

causer 

causar 

causar 

causare 

cease (to) 

cesser (de; 

cesar (de) 

cessar 

cessare (di) 

celebrate 

cd6brer 

celebtar 

oelebrar 

celebrate 

change (alter) 

changer 

cambiar 

alterar 

cambiare 

change 

changer 

mudar 


cambiarsi 

diaseaway 

chasser 

echar 

enxorar 

scacdare 

chew 

mftcfaer 

masticar 

mastigar 

masticate 

choke (suffocate) suffoquer 

sofocar 

sufocar 

soffDcare 

choose 

choisir 

escoger 

U* 

escolher 

soegliere 
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dean 

nettoyer 

limpiar 

limpar 

pulire 

dose or shut 

fermer 

cerrar 

fecW 

chiuden? 

collect (gather) 

rassembler 

recoger 

colhgr 

raccogliere 

comb 

peigner 

peinar 

pentear 

pettinare 

conib 

sepeigner 

peinarse 

pentear*4e 

pettinarsi 

come 

venir 

venir 

vir 

venire 

come back 

revenir 

volver 

voltar 

rivenire 

compare (with) 

comparer (k) 

oomparar(a) 

comparar (com) confrontare 

compel (to) 

obliger (k) 

obligar (a'< 

obrigar (a) 

obbligare (a) 

forcer (k) 

forzar (a) 

forzar (a) 

forzare (a) 

complain (about) seplaindre(de) quejarse (de) 

1 

1 

lagnarsi (di) 

concern (be im- 

regarder 

concemir 


riguardare 

portant to) 

condemn (to) 

oondamner (k) condenar (a) 

oondenar(a) 

oondannare (a) 

confess 

avouer 

confesar 

confessar 

confessare 

confuse 

oonfondre 

confiindir 

confiindir 

confondere 

congratulate 

fdidter 

felicitar 

felidtar 

felidtare 

conquer (take by oonqu6rir 
£ \ 

conquistar 

conquistar 

conquistare 

console 

consoler 

consolar 

consolar 

consolare 

contain 

contenir 

contener 

conter 

contenere 

contmuM (to) 

continuer (k) 

continuar 

continuar (a) 

continuare (a) 

contradict 

contredire 

contradecir 

contradizer 

contraddire 

convince 

convaincce 

convencer 

convencer 

convincere 

cook 

fiure cuire 

Gocinar 

fY>7Hnhgr 

cudnare 

copy 

copier 

copiar 

copiar 

copiare 

correct 

corriger 

corregir 

corrigir 

correggere 

correspond to 

Gorrespondre 

•j 

corresponder 

a 

corrispondere 

a 

cost 

a 

cofiter. 

costar 

custar 

costare 

cou^ 

tousser 

toser 

tossir 

tossire 

count 

compter 

contar 

contar 

contare 

cover (with) 

couvrir (de) 

cubrir (con) 

cobrir (de) 

coprire (con) 

criticize 

critiquer 

criticar 

criticar 

criticare 

ooss (streets 

traverser 

atravesar 

atravessar 

attraversare 

etc.) 

crush 

kcraser 

quebrantar 

esmagar 

schiacoare 

cure (heal) 

gudrir 

curar 

curar 

guarire 

cut 

oouper 

cortar 

cortar 

tagliare 

dance 

danser 


dtti^ar 

ballare 

dhrs (venture) 

oser 

atreverse (a) 

atrcver-sc (a) 

osare 

deceive 

tromper 

engafiar 

enganar 

ingannaie 

dcddc (tsn) 

se didder (k) 

deddirse (a) 

deddir-se (a) 

deddersi (a) 

decorate 

dicorer 

decorar 

decorar 

decorare 

deduce (infer) 

diduire 

dedudr 

deduzir 

dedurre 

defend 

difendre 

defender 

defender 

difendere 

define 

difinir 

definir 

definir 

definite 

demand (kutst 

eziger 

esigir 

ezigir 

esigefe 

upon) 
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deny (say that 

nier 

negar 

negar 

negare 

thing is untrue) 
depan (leave) partir 

partir 

panir 

panire 

depend upon 

d^pendre de 

depender de 

depender de 

dipendere da 

deprive 

priver de 

privar de 

privar de 

private di 

descend 

descendre 

descender 

descer 

discendere 

describe 

(feaire 

describir 

descrever 

descrivere 

desen 

abandonner 

abandonar 

abandonar 

abbandonare 

deserve 

mdriter 

merecer 

merecer 

meritare 

desire 

dfeirer 

desear 

deseiar 

desiderate 

despair (of) 

d68e8p6rer(de! 

) desesperar (de) desesperar (de) 

disperare (di) 

despise 

m6priser 

despreciar 

desprezar 

disprezzare 

destroy 

ddcruire 

destruir 

destruir 

distruggere 

determine 

determiner 

determinar 

determinar 

determinate 

detest 

detester 

detestar 

detestar 

detestare 

d^felap {gtcfw) 

sedeveiopper desarroUarse 

desenvolver-^se 

svilupparsi 

die (from) 

mourir (de) 

morir (de) 

morrer (de) 

morire (di) 

digest 

digerer 

digerir 

digerir 

digerire 

dttttttttdi 

diminuer 

disminuir 

diminwif 

diminuite 

dine 

diner 

comer 

jantar 

pranzare 

dip (plunge) 

plonger 

sumerg'r 

mergulhar 

immergere 

disappear 

disparaitre 

desapareoer 

desaperecer 

sparire 

discover 

deoouvrir 

descubrir 

desoobrir 

scoprire 

discuss 

discuter 

discutir 

discutir 

discutere 

disguise oneself 

se deguiser 

disfeazarse 

disfar^-se 

cravestirsi 

disinfect 

desinfecter 

desinfectar 

desinfetar 

disinfettare 

dismiss (sack) 

congedier 

despedxr 

despedir 

licenziare 

displease 

saquer (fam,) 
deplaire 

desagradar 

desagradar 

dispiacete 

dissolve 

dissoudre 

disolver 

dissolver 

dissolvere 

distinguish 

distinguer 

distinguir 

distinguir 

distinguere 

distribute (deal 

distribuer 

distribuir 

distribuir 

distribuire 

out) 

disturb 

deranger 

incomodar 

enoomodar 

disturbare 

dive 

plonger 

zambullirse 

mergulhar 

tuffiusi 

diverge (from 

diverger (de) 

divergir (de) 

divergir (de) 

divergere (di) 

divide (into) 

diviser (en^ 

dividxr (en) 

' dividir (em) 

dividere (in) 

do nr make 

faire 

hacer 

fezer 

fere 

do without 

se passer de 

pasarse sin 

passar sem 

fere a meno di 

doubt 

douter 

dudar 

duvidar 

dubitare 

draw (sketch) 

dessiner 

dibuiar 

debuzar 

disegnare 

dream 

rivcT 

sofiar 

sonhar 

sognare 

dress 

habiller 

vestir 

vestir 

vescire 

ctress 

s’habiller 

vestirse 

vestir-se 

vestirsi 

drink 

boire 

beber 

beber 

here 

drive (vehide 

oonduire 

oonducir 

guiar 

guidare 

drop (let fell) 

laisser comber dejar caer 

deizar cait 

laaciar ca* 
dere 

drom 

senoyer 

ahogarse 

atogar-M 

«nnegacs 

dry 

secher 

secar 

secar 

seccare 

dye 

teindre 

ceiiir 

cingir 

tingere 
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earn 

gagner 

ganar 

ganhar 

guadagnare 

eat 

manger 

comer 

comer 

mangiare 

educateCinatruct) instruire 

instruir 

instruir 

istruire 

elect 

£lire 

elegir 

eleger 

eteggere 

embrace 

embrasser 

abrazar 

abragar 

abbracdare 

emphasize 

souligner 

recalcar 

aoentuar 

accentuate 

employ (labour) employer 

emplear 

empregar 

impiegare 

empty 

vider 

vadar 

despejar 

votare 

enter 

entrer dans 

entrar en 

entrar em 

entrarein 

envy 

envier 

envidiar 

invejar 

invidiare 

erase (cancel) 

biifer 

borrar 

cancelar. 

cancellare 

evaporate 

s’^vaporer 

evaporarse 

evap6rir-se 

svaporarsi 

exaggerate 

exagg6rer 

exagerar 

exagerar 

esagerare 

examine (inves- 

examiner 

examinar 

examinar 

esaminare 

tigate) 

exclude 

exdure 

exduir 

exduir 

esdudere 

exhibit 

exposer 

exhibir 

exibir 

esporre 

exist 

6tister 

existir 

existir 

esistere 

expect 

attendre 

esperar 

esperar 

aspettare 

gyplflin 

expliquer 

expiicar 

expiicar 

spiegare 

exploit 

exploiter 

explotar 

explorar 

sfhittare 

extend 

s’^tendre 

extenderse 

estender-se 

stendersi 

extinguish 

^eindre 

apagar 

apagar 

spegnere 

faint 

s’^vanouir 

desmayarse 

desmaiar 

svenirsi 

fall 

tomber 

caer 

cair 

cadere 

&11 asleep 

s’endormir 

dormirse 

adormecer 

addormentars 

falliU 

tomber malade caer enfermo 

cair enfermo 

ammalarsi 

fall in love 

tomber 

enamorarse 

enamorar-se 

innamorarsi 

(with) 

amoureux 

(de) 

(de) 

(di) 

&sten (fix) 

Cde) 

fixer 

fijar 

fechar 

fissare 

feed 

nourir 

alimentar 

alimentar 

alimentaie 

feel (well, etc.) 

se sentir 

sentirse 

sentir-se 

sentirsi 

mi (with) 

remplk (de) 

ilenar (de) 

encher (de 

riempire (di) 

find 

trouver 

ballar 

achar 

trovare 

finish 

finir 

acabar 

acabar 

finite 

fish 

p^cher 

pescar 

pescar 

pescare 

fit (adjust) 

ajuster 

ajustar 

ajustar 

aggiustare 

flatter 

flatter 

adular 

lisonjear 

lusingare 

flee (run away) 

s’enfiiir 

huir 

fugir 

fiiggire 

flow (of liquid) 

couler 

correr 

correr 

colare 

fly 

voter 

volar 

voar 

volare 

fold 

plier 

doblar 

dobrar 

piegare 

follow 

suivre 

seguir 

seguir 

seguire 

forbid 

d^fendre 

prohibir 

proibir 

vietare 

fotecast (predict) pr^dire 

predecir 

predizer 

proibire 

predire 

foresee 

privoir 

prever 

prever 

prevedeie 

forget 

oublier 

olvidar 

esquecer 

dimenticare 

forgive 

pacdonner 

perdonar 

perdoar 

perdonare 

found (establish) fonder 

fimdar 

firndar 

fondare 
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freezel 

freezej 

geler 

helar 

gelar 

gelare 

frighten 

effrayer 

asustar 

assustar 

spaventare 

fri^sh 

meubler 

amueblar 

mobilar 

ammobigliare 

gather (pick) 

cueillir 

recQger 

colher 

cogliere 

get rid of 

se di^barrasser librarse de 

desembaragar- 

sbarazzarsi di 

give 

de 

donner 

dar 

se de 
dar 

dare 

go 

aller 

ir 

ir 

andare 

go away 

s’en aller 

andar 

irse 

andar 

ir-se 

andar via 

go out 

sortir 

salir 

sair 

uscire 

go to bed 

se coucher 

acostarse 

deitar-se 

coricarsi 

govern 

gouvemer 

gobemar 

govemar 

govemare 

greet 

saluer 

saludar 

saudar 

salutare 

grind (reduce 

moudre 

moler 

moer 

macinare 

to powder) 

groan 

gemir 

gemir 

gemer 

gemere 

grow 

cultiver 

cultivar 

cultivar 

coltivare 

grow (of plants. 

croitre 

crecer 

cresoer 

crescere 

etc.) 

guess 

deviner 

adivinar 

adivinhar 

indovinare 

guide 

guider 

guiar 

guiar 

guidare 

handle (tool, etc.) manier 

manejar 

manejar 

maneggiare 

hang (person) 

pendre 

ahorcar 

enforcar 

impiccare 

hang up 

suspendre 

colgar 

pendurar 

sospendere 

hang down 

pendre 

colgar 

colgar 

penzolare 

happen 

arriver 

acontecer 

acontecer 

awenire 

hate 

hail 

odiar 

odiar 

odiare 

have (own, hold) avoir 

tener 

ter 

avere 

hear 

entendre 

oir 

ouvir 

udire 

heat 

chauffer 

calentar 

aquecer 

sentire 

riscaldaie 

help 

aider 

ayudar 

ajudar 

aiutare 

hesitate 

hisiter 

vacilar 

vacilar 

esitare 

hide 

cacher 

ocultar 

esconder 

nasoondere 

hide 

se cacher 

ocultarse 

esconder-se 

nascondersi 

hinder 

empdcher 

impedir 

impedir 

impedire 

hire 

louer 

arrendar 

alugar 

prender a nolo 

hit (strike) 

frapper 

acertar 

acertar 

colpire 

hold 

tenir 

tener 

ter 

tenere 

hope 

esp^rer 

esperar 

esperar 

sperare 

hunt 

chasser 


cagar 

cacdare 

hurry 

se d^ftcher 

apresurarse 

apressar-se 

affrettarsi 

hurt (injure) 

blesser 

herir 

ferir 

ferire 

hurt (ache) 

frire mal 

doler 

doer 

fermale 

imagine (figure) sefigurer 

figurarse 


figuxarsi 

imitate 

imiter 

imitar 

imitar 

imitare 

increase 

augmenter 

aumentai 

aumentar 

aumentaie. 

indicate 

indiquer 

indicar 

indicar 

indicate 

infect 

infrcter 

infectar 

infectar 

infectate 
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inflate 

gonfler 

inflar 

encher 

gonfiare 

inform 

informer 

informal 

informar 

informare 

inhabit 

habiter 

habitar 

habitar 

abitare 

inherit 

h^riter 

heredar 

herdar 

ereditare 

inquire (aak 

s’informer 

informarse 

informar-se 

informarsi 

about) 





insult 

insulter 

insultar 

insultar 

insultare 

insure 

assurer 

asegurai 

assegurar 

assicurare 

interest 

int^resser 

interesar 

interessar 

interessare 

interfere with 

semder de 

meterseen 

meter-seem 

immischiarsi in 

interrupt 

interrompre 

interrumpir 

interromper 

interrompere 

introduce (per- 

presenter 

presentar 

apreseotar 

presentare 

son) 





invent 

inventer 

inventar 

inventar 

inventare 

invite 

inviter 

invitar 

convidar 

invitare 

irritate 

irriter 

irritar 

irritar 

irritate 

oin(put 

ioindre 

itmtar 

untar 

giungere 

together) 





jdoe (jest) 

plaisanter 

bromear 

gracejar 

seberzare 

judge 

juger 

juzgar 

iulgar 

giudkare 

jump 

sauter 

saltar 

saltar 

saltare 

keep ^retain 

garder 

guardar 

guardar 

guardare 

keep (maintam) mamtenir 

mantener 

manter 

mantenere 

kick (of humans) donnerdes 

dar puntapies^ 

dar pontap^ 

dar dei calc 


coups de 





pied 




kill 

tuer 

matar 

matar 

uccidere 

kiss 

embrasser 

besar 

beijar 

baciare 

kneel 

s’ag6nouiller 

arrodillarsc 

ajoelbar 

inginocchiarsi 

knock (at door) 

frapper 

llnmar 

tocar 

toccare 

know 

con^tre 

conocer 

conhecer 

conoscere 


savoir 

saber 

saber 

sapere 

last 

durer 

durar 

durar 

durare 

laugh 

rire 

reir 

rir 

ridere 

laugh at 

semoquerde moforsede 

moflir-se de 

burlarsi di 


serire de 

reirse de 

rir-se de 

rider di 

Uan (against) 

s’appuyer 

apoyarse 

apoiar-se (em) 

appoggiarsi 


(ocmtre) 

(contra) 


(contro) 

]|e8m(to) 

apprendre(k) aptender(a) 

aprender (a? 

imparare (a) 

leave (behind or laisser 

dejftr 

deixar 

lasciare 

in certain state, 




allow) 





lend 

prter 

prestar 

emprestar 

prestare 

let (house) 

louer 

dquilar 

alqgar 

affittare 

lie (tell untruth) mentir 

mentir 

mentir 

mentire 

li|^t(8etfireto) allumer 

encendet 

acender 

accendere 

li^(illuniinate) idairer 

alumbrar 

iluminar 

illuminate 

like Of love 

ntmgf 

gustar* 

gostar de 

piacere* 

linq) 

better 

edear 

ccucear 

zoppicare 


* Witb change of tubjecti e.g. Sp, me gustan lo$ patults (1 like pies). 
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listen 

^Gouter 

escuchar 

escutar 

asooltare 

live (be alive) 

vivre 

vivir 

viver 

vivere 

live (dwell) 

demeurer 

morar 

morar 

abitare 


habiter 

habitat 

habitat 

diihorate 

load (put on 

charger 

cargar 

carregar 

caricare 

vefaide, etc.) 

lock 

fermer k clef 

cerrar con 

fechark 

serrate a 

look (appear) 

avoir Tair 

Have 

pareoer 

chave 

pareoer 

chiave 

parere 

lookaito(take 

s’occuper de 

cuidar de 

cuidar de 

attendere 

care of) 

look at 

regarder 

mirar 

olhar para 

guardare 

look for 

cherdier 

buscar 

buscar 

oercare 

lose 

perdre 

perder 

perder 

perdere 

love (person! 

aimer 

flfTiar 

amar 

amare 

lower 

baisser 

querer 

bajar 

querer bem 
baixar 

abbassare 

make a mistake 

se tromper 

equivocarae 

enganar-se 

sbagliarsi 

make sure (of) 

8*as8urer (de) 

asegurarse 

assegurar-se 

acoertarsi (di) 

manage (direct) 

diriger 

(de) 

dirigir 

(de) 

dirigir 

dirigete 

manttfacture 

fabriquer 

fabricar 

fabricar 

fabbricate 

marry (take in 

ipouser 

caaarse con 

casar-se com 

sposare 

marriage) 

get married 

semarier 

caaarse 

casar-se 

ammogliarsi 

measure 

mesurer 

medir 

medir 

(of man) 
maritarsi (of 
woman) 
misuraxe 

meet 

rencontrer 

encontrar 

encontrar 

inoontrare 

meet (assemble) 

8e r^unir 

reunirse 

reOnir-se 

rhmirsi 

melt 

fondre 

derretir 

derreter 

fondere 

melt 

sefondre 

denetirse 

derreter-se 

fondersi 

mend 

rdparer 

reparar 

reparar 

riparare 

mention 

mentionner 

mendonar 

mendonar 

menzionare 

mix 

mder 

mezclar 

misturar 

mescolare 

move (shift) 

remuer 

mover 

mover 

movere 

move (budge) 

bouger 

moverse 

mover-se 

movers! 

move (into new 

d^mdiager 

mudarse de 

mudar de casa 

cambiardi casa 

place) 

multiply 

multiplier 

casa 

multiplicar 

multiplicar 

moltiplicate 

need 

avoir besoin 

neoesitar 

neoessitar 

aver bisogno 

neglect 

de 

n^liger 

descuidar 

descuidar 

di 

abbisognire 

trascurare 

nurse (side 

soignet 

cuidar 

cuidar 

curare 

obey 

obdr k 

obedeoer a 

obedeoer 8 

ubbidire a 

object (to) 

s'ppposer (k) 

oponerse (a) 

opdr-se (a) 

opporsi (a) 

observe (watch) observer 

observer 

observer 

osservafe 

obtain 

obtenir 

obtener 

obter 

ottenere 

ofibnd 

ofienser 

ofender 

ofender 

ofiBendere 
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oflfer 

ofEirir 

ofrecer 

ofetecer 

ofiQerire 

omit 

omettre 

omitir 

omitir 

ommettere 

open 

ouvrir 

abrir 

abrir 

aprire 

oppose (with- 

r^sister (k) 

resisdr (a) 

resistir (a^ 

resistere (a) 

stand) 

oppress 

opprimer 

oprimir 

oprimir 

opprimere 

order (goods) 

commander 

pedir 

ordenar 

ordinare 

owe 

devoir 

deber 

dever 

dovere 

pain 

peindre 

pintar 

pintar 

dipingere 

pardon 

pardonner 

perdonai 

perdoar 

perdonare 

pass (dose to) 

passer (k 

pasar (al 

passar (ao 

passar (da- 


c6t6 d6> 

lado de 

ladode^ 

vantia) 

pawn 

engager 

empefiar 

empenhat 

impegnare 

pay 

payer 

pagar 

pagar 

pagare 

perforate 

perforer 

perforar 

perforar 

perforare 

permit 

permettre 

permitir 

permitir 

permettere 

persecute 

persdeuter 

perseguir 

perseguii 

perseguitare 

pick up 

ramasser 

recoger 

apanhar 

raccogliere 

plan 

projeter 

proyectar 

projectar 

progettare 

plant 

planter 

plantar 

plantar 

piantare 

play (game) 

fouer (k) 

iugar (a) 

jogar (a) 

giocare (a) 

play (instrument) jouer (de) 

tocar 

tocar 

suonare 

poison 

empoisonner 

envenenar 

envenenar 

awelenare 

possess 

possMer 

poseer 

possuir 

possedere 

pour out 

verser 

derramar 

derramar 

versare 

praise 

louer 

alabar 

louvar 

lodare 

pray 

prier 

rezar 

rezar 

pregare 

precede 

pr6c6der 

precede! 

precede! 

precedere 

prefer 

prdfdrer 

preferir 

preferir 

preferire 

prepare 

pr^arer 

preparar 

preparar 

preparare 

press (hold 
tight) 

serrer 

apretar 

apertar 

serrare 

stringere 

pretend (feign) 

feindre 

fingir 

fingir 

fingere 

prevent (from) 

empkdier(de) impedir 

impedir (de * 

impedire (di) 

print 

imprimer 

imprimir 

imprimir 

stampare 

produce 

produire 

producir 

produzir 

produrre 

profit (from) 

profiter (de) 

aprovecharse 

(de) 

tirar proveito 

approfittare 

(di) 

promise 

piomettre 

prometer 

prometer 

promettere 

pxonounoc 

prononcer 

pronunciar 

pronunciar 

pronunziare 

propose 

proposer 

prpponer 

prop6r 

prpporre 

(suggest) 

protect 

prot^r 

proteger 

proteger 

proteggere 

protest 

protester 

protester 

protester 

protestare 

prove (give 

prouver 

probar 

piovar 

provare 

proof of) 

publish 

publier 

publicar 

publicar 

pubblicare 

Xiull 

tirer 

tirar 

puzar 

tirare 

pullout 

arracher 

arrancar 

arrancar 

strappare 

pump (water, 
etc.) 

pomper 

dar ala 
bomba 

dar k bomba 

pomparr 
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punish 

punir 

castigar 

castigar 

punire 

pursue 

push 

poursuivre 

perseguir 

perseguir 

perseguitare 

pousser 

empujar 

empurrar 

spingere 

put (place) 

mettle 

poner 

p6r 

porre 

quarre] 

poser 

colocar 

colocar 

mettere 

se quereller 

disputar 

disputar 

altercare 

be quiet (say 

se disputer 

re^ 

renidr 

bistiedarsi 

se taire 

callarse 

calar-se 

tacere 

nothing) 

quote 

citer 

dtar 

dtar 

dtare 

rain 

pleuvoir 

Hover 

chover 

piovere 

raise (lift) 

lever 

levantar 

levantar 

alzare 

react 

rdagir 

reaccionar 

reagir 

reagire 

read 

lire 

leer 

ler 

leggere 

receive 

recevoir 

recibir 

receber 

ricevere 

recite 

reciter 

recitar 

redtar 

redtare 

recognize 

reconnaitre 

reconocer 

reconhecer 

riconosoere 

recommend 

recommander 

recomendar 

recomendar 

racoomandare 

reconcile (make 

se riconcilier 

recondliarse 

recondliar-se 

ricondliarsi 

It up) 

recover (get 
better) 
reduce 

seremettre 

recobrar 

restabelecer-se 

rimettersi 

r^duire 

redudr 

reduzir 

ridurre 

reflect (light) 

r6fl6chir 

reflejar 

refleair 

rLlettere 

refuse (to) 

refuser (de' 

rehusar 

recusar 

rifiutare 

regret (be sorry) regretter 

(4- infin.) 
sentir 

(a) 

sentir 

rincrescersi 

rely upon 

compter sur 

oonfiar en 

contar com 

contare su 

remain (be left 

rester 

restar 

restar 

restare 

over) 

remember 

se souvenir de acordarse de 

lembrar-se de 

rimaneie 
ricordarsi di 

remind 

rappeler 

recordar 

lembrar 

ricordare 

repeat 

r^6ter 

repetir 

repetir 

ripetere 

replace (substi- 

remplacer 

reemplazar 

substituir 

rimpiazzare 

tuteJ 

reply 

ripondre 

contestar 

responder 

rispondere 

represent (Stand repr&enter 

rqpresentar 

representar 

rappresentare 

reprimand 

riprimander 

r^robar 

repreender 

riprendere 

rqnilse 

repousser 

repulsar 

repulsar 

respingere 

resemble 

ressembler (it) parecerse(a) 

pareoer-se(com^ rassomigliare 

reserve (seal 

r&erver 

reservar 

reservar 

w 

riservare 

etc.) 

respect 

respecter 

respetar 

respeitar 

rispettare 

rest (repose) 

serqioser 

descansar 

descansar 

riposarsi 

restrict 

restreindre 

restringir 

restringir 

restringCK 

retain 

retenir 

retener 

reter 

ritenere 

retire (withdraw) se retirer 

retirarse 

retirar-se 

rltirarsi 

return (give 

rendre 

devolver 

devolver 

restituirc 

back) 
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return (go bock) 

retoumer 

volver 

voltar 

ritomare 

revise 

reviser 

revisar 

revftr 

rivedere 

revive (restore 

ressusdter 

resucitar 

ressuscitar 

risuscitare 

to life) 

revokte 

toumer 

girar 

girar 

girare 

reward 

r6oQmpen8er 

reoompensar 

reoompensar 

rioompensare 

ring(bdl) 

rise 

sonner 

tocar 

tocar 

suonare 

se lever 

levantarse 

levantar-se 

alzarsi 

risk 

risquer 

arriesgar 

arriscar 

arrischiare 

roll\ 

roUf 

rouler 

rodar 

rolar 

rotolare 

row 

ramer 

remar 

remaf 

remare 

rub 

frotter 

frotar 

esfregar 

fregare 

ruin 

miner 

arminar 

arminar 

rovinare 

run 

oourir 

correr 

correr 

correre 

save (from 

sauver 

salvar 

salvar 

salvare 

danger) 

save up 

6pargner 

ahorrar 

poupar 

risparmiare 

say 

dire 

dedr 

dizer 

dire 

scatter 

^paxpiller 

esparcir 

espalhar 

spargere 

scrape 

gratter 

rascar 

raspar 

raschiare 

scratdi 

6gratigner 

araiiar 

arranhar 

grafiiare 

see 

voir 

ver 

ver 

vedere 

seem 

sembler 

parecer 

parecer 

parere 

seize (grasp) 

paraitre 

saisir 

Bgarrar 

agarrar 

afferrare 

seU 

vendre 

vender 

vender 

vendere 

send 

envosrer 

enviar 

enviar 

mandate 

send back 

renvoyer 

devolver 

devolver 

rinviare 

separate (&om) 

s6parer (de) 

separar(de* 

separar (de 

separate (di) 

serve (me^ or 

servir 

servir 

servir 

servire 

persons) 

sew 

ooudre 

coser 

coser 

cucire 

shake (agitate) 

seoouer 

sacudir 

chocalhar 

scuotere 

share (hand 

partager 

compardr 

r^artir 

spartire 

part over) 

sharpen 

aiguiser 

afilar 

nfiftr 

afiilare 

shave 

raser 

afeitar 

fazer a barba 

far la barba 

shave 

fsirela barbe 
se raser 

afeitarse 

Cazer a barba 

farsi la barba 

»htng 

sefaire la barbe 
briUer brillar 

brilhar 

brillare 


luire 

lucir 

luzir 

risplendete 

shoot at 

tirer sur 

tirara 

atirara 

tirarei 

shoot (esecute) 

fusilier 

fusilar 

fuzilar 

fudlare 

shout 

crier 

gritar 

gritar 

gridare 

show 

montrer 

mostrar 

mostrar 

mostrare 

shut in 

enfermer 

encerrar 

encerrar 

rinchiudert 

side with 

prendre le 

ponerse de 

tomaraparte 

prouder le 

sifib 

parti de 

parte de 

de 

parti dl 

soupirer 

suspirar 

suspirar 

sospirare 
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aign 

signer 

firmer 

ftMainyr 

fixmare 

signify 

signifier 

significar 

significar 

significare 

sing 

c^ter 

cantar 

cantar 

cantare 

sink in 

s’enfoncer 

hundirse 

afundar-se 

afibnders 

sit (be sitting 

fttreassis 

estar sentado 

estar sentado 

sedere 

sit down 

s’asseoir 

sentarse 

assentar-se 

sedersi 

sleep 

dotxnir 

dormir 

dormir 

donnire 

slip 

glisser 

resbalar 

escorregar 

sdvolare 

Ririfll 

sentir 

oler 

cheirar 

sentire 

meUiof) 

sentir 

oler (a) 

cheirar (a) 

sentire 

smile 

sourir 

sonr^ 

sorrir 

soxridere 

smoke (tobacco) fiimer 

fiimar 

fiimar 

fiimare 

smok$ 

fiimer 

humeat 

deitar fiiino 

fiimare 

snore 

ronfler 

roncar 

ressonar 

russare 

snow 

neiger 

never 

nevar 

nevicaie 

sob 

sangloter 

soUozar 

solugar 

sioghioznrf 

soil 

souiller 

Tnflnfihnf 

manchar 

sporcare 

solve (problem, 

risoudre 

resolver 

resolver 

risolvere 

etc.) 

sow 

semer 

sembrar 

semear 

seminare 

speak 

parler 

hablar 

falar 

parlare 

spell 

dpeler 

deletrear 

soletrar 

compitare 

spend (money 

d^penser 

gastar 

gastar 

spendere 

spend (time') 

passer 

pasar 

passar 

passare 

spit 

cracher 

escupir 

cuspir 

sputare 

split 

fendre 

bender 

fen^r 

fendere 

stand (be on 

6 tre debou 

estar de pie 

estar de p^ 

stare in piedi 

one’s feet) 

stand 00 

se tenir sur 

estar sobre 

estar colo- 
cado sdbre 

stare su 

stay (reside tern- 

rester 

quedarse 

ficar 

stare 

poiarily) 

steal 

voler 

robar 

roubar 

rubare 

stimulate 

stimuler 

estimular 

estimular 

stimolare 

sting 

piquer 

picar 

picar 

pungere 

stop (cause to 
stop) 
stop 

arr^ter 

parar 

parar 

fermare 

s’arr 6 ter 

pararse 

parar 

fermarsi 

strike (go on 

se mettre en 

dedarseen 

dedar-se em 

far sciopero 

strike) 

gr^ 

huelga 

greve 


struggle (with) 

lutter (avec' 

lodiar(oon,' 

lutar (com) 

lottarefcon^ 

study 

todier 

estudiar 

estudtf 

studiare 

succ^ (be sue- riussir 
cessful) 

tener 

dtito 

ter ftdto 

riuscire 

suck 

sucer 

chupar 

chupar 

succhiare 

tuflSer (from) 

80uffirir(de) 

sufrir (de) 

8 ofrer(de) 

soifrire (di) 

suffice 

suffir 

bastar 

bastar 

bastare 

suit (be fitting) 

aller bien 

sentar bien 

assentarbem 

star bene 

support (prop 

soutenir 

sostener 

suportar 

sostenere 

up» back up) 

sui^^KNie 

supposer 

suponer 

sopor 

supporre 
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surprise (take by surprendre 

sorprender 

surpreender 

sorprendere 

surprise) 

surround (irith) 

entourer (de) 

rodear (de) 

rodear (com) 

circondare (di 

8U8x>ect 

soup^onner 

sospechar 

suspeitar 

sospettare . 

swallow 

avaler 

tra^ 

en^ir 

ing^ottire 

swear (curse) 

jurer 

jurar 

blasfemar 

bestemmiare 

swear (take oath prter serment tomar jura- 

tomar jura* 

giurare 

sweat 

suer 

mento 

sudar 

mento 

suar 

sudare 


transpirer 

transprar 

transpirar 

traspirare 

sweep (floor) 

balayer 

barrer 

varrer 

spazzare 

swim 

nager 

nadar 

nadar* 

nuotare 

sympathise 

sympathiser 

simpatizar 

simpatizar 

simpatizzare 

(with) 

(avec) 

(con> 

(com) 

(con) 

tal» 

prendre 

tomar 

tomar 

prendere 

take away 

enlever 

quitar 

retirar 

ritirare 

taste 

goflter 

probar 

provar 

gustare 

teach 

enseigner 

enseflar 

ensinar 

insegnare 

tear (rend) 

d^chirer 

rasgar 

rasgar 

lacerare 

tell (say) 

dire 

decir 

dizer 

dire 

tell (relate) 

raconter 

contar 

contar 

raccontare 

test 

mettrek 

probar 

provar 

provare 

fhflnk 

r^preuve 

remercier 

agradecer 

agradecer 

ringraziaie 

think (about) 

penser (k) 

pensar (de) 

pensar (de) 

pensare (a) 

threaten (wi^) 

menacer (de> 

amenazar 

ameagar 

minacciare (di) 

throw 

jeter 

(con) 

echar 

(com) 

deitar 

gettare 


lancer 

lanzar 

Ian gar 

landare 

thunder 

tonner 

tronar 

trovejar 

tuonare 

tie (bind to- 

lier 

liar 

ligar 

legare 

together) 

tolerate 

tol^rer 

colerar 

colerar 

coUerare 

touch 

toucher 

tocar 

tocar 

toccare 

translate 

traduire 

traducir 

traduzir 

cradurre 

transport 

transporter 

transportar 

transportar 

crasportare 

travel 

voyager 

viajar 

viajar 

viaggiare 

treat 

traiter 

tratar 

tratar 

trattare 

tremble 

trembler 

temblar 

tremer 

:remare 

turn (twist) 

tordre 

torcer 

torcer 

torcere 

type 

taper (k la 

escribira 

dacdlogra&r 

scriver a 

uncover 

machine) 

d6couvrir 

mkquina 

descubrir 

descobrir 

macchina 

scoprire 

underline 

souligner 

subrayar 

sublinhar 

sottolineare 

understand(oom- oomprendre 

oomprender 

oompreender 

comprendere 

undrm 

se d^shabiller 

desnudarse 

despir-se 

svestirsi 


detacher 

desatar 

desatar 

staccare 

upset 

renverser 

crastomar 

transtomar 

rovesciare 

urinate 

uriner 

orinar 

urinar 

orinare 


pisser 

mear 

miiar 

pisdare 
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use (employ) 

employer 

emplear 

empregar 

adoperare 

visit 

se servir de 

servirse de 

servir-se de 

servirsidi 

visiter 

visitar 

visitar 

visitare 

vomit 

vomir 

vomitar 

vomitar 

vomitare 

vote 

rendre 

voter 

votar 

votar 

votare 

wait for 

attendre 

esperar 

esperar 

aspettare 

waken 

iveiller 

despertar 

acordar 

svegiiare 

foakeup 

8*£veiller 

despertarse 

aoordar 

svegliarsi 

walk 

marcher 

andar 

andar 

camminare 

walk (go for a 
walk) 

wander about 

se promener 

pasearse 

passear-se 

far un giro 

errer 

errar 

errar 

errare 

want (wish^ 

vaguer 

vagar 

vaguear 

vagare 

vo^oir 

querer 

querer 

volere 


d^irer 

desear 

desejar 

desideram 

warn 

averdr 

avisar 

avisar 

awerdre 

wash 

laver 

=avar 

lavar 

lavare 

wash 

se laver 

lavarse 

lavar-se 

lavarsi 

wlitch rkeep an 

surveiller 

vigilar 

vigiar 

sorvegliare 

eye on) 

wave (hat, etc.) 

agiter 

agitar 

agitar 

agitate 

wear (clothes) 

porter 

llevar 

usar 

portare 

weep 

pleurer 

llorar 

chorar 

piangere 

wciehl 

weigh J 

peser 

pesar 

pesar 

pesare 

whisper 

chuchoter 

cuchichear 

cochichar 

sussurrare 

whistle 

siffler 

sUbar 

assobiar 

fischiare 

win 

gagner 

ganar 

ganhar 

guadagnare 

wind (ooil> 

enrouler 

enrollar 

enrolar 

arrotolare 

wind up (watch> remonter 

dar cuerda 

dar corda 

caricare 

be wont to 

avoir coutume soler 

soer 

soleie 

work 

UC 

travailler 

crabajar 

crabalbar 

lavoraie 

worship 

adorer 

adorar 

adorar 

adorare 

be worth 

valoir 

valer 

valer 

valere 

wrap up 

envclopper 

cnvolver 

embrulhar 

awolgere 

write 

^crire 

escribir 

escrever 

scrivere 

yawn 

bailler 

bostezar 

bocejar 

sbadigiiare 

yield (to) 

c^der(k) 

ceder (a), 

ceder (a) 

oedere(a) 

above, upstairs 

6. ADVERBS 

(fl) PLACE AND MOTION 

en haut arriba em cima 

disopra 

abroad 

k r^tranger 

enelextran- 

no estrangeiro 

all'estero 

anywhere, 

n’importe oii 

I’ero 

donde quiera 

ondequer 

dovunque 

wherever 

around 

autour 

alrededor 

k roda 

intomo 
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backwards 

enarrite 

atras 

para tras 

indieixo 

befote (in front) devant 

delante 

diante 

davanti 

behind 

derrite 

detras 

atras 

dietro 

below, down- 

enbas 

abafo 

em baizo 

giii 

stairs 




abbasso 

beyond 

au-deUi 

mas alia 

aiam 

oltre 

downwards 

en bas 

hacia abalo 

abaizo 

ingih 

elsewhere 

ailleurt 

enotra parte 

noutra parte 

altrove 


autre part 




everywhere 

partout 

entodas 

emtdda a 

dappertutto 



partes 

parte 


far 

loin 

lejos 

loi^ 

•ontano 

forwards 

en avant 

adelante 

adiante 

avanti 

hence 

d*ici 

deaqui 

daqui 

da qui 

here 

id 

aqui 

aqui 

qui 

here and there 

^ etli 

aca y alia 

caeia 

qua e la 

hither 

id 

aqui 

aqui 

qui 


par ici 


qui 

qua 

home (home- 

k la maisoD 

a casa 

a casa 

a casa 

ward) 





at home 

a la maison 

en casa 

em casa 

in casa 

inside 

en dedans 

dentro 

dentro 

dentro 

near 

pr^ 

cerca 

perto 

vicino 

nowhere 

nullepart 

enninguna 

em nemhuna 

in nessun 



parte 

parte 

luogo 

on the left 

a gauche 

a la izquierda 

a esquerda 

a sinistra 

on the right 

a droite 

a la deredia 

a direita 

a destra 

on top 

dessus 


em dma 

sopra 

over there (]ron) Ui-bas 

alii; alia 

acoia 

coUa; laggih 

opposite (feeing) vis-ii-vis 

enfrente 

defronte 

dirixnpetto 

outside 

dehors 

fuera 

fora 

fiiori 

somewhere 

quelque part 

en alguna 

em algum 

in qualche 



parte 

lugar 

luogo 

thence 

deia 

desde alii 

dali 

diia 

there 

la 

ahi 

ah 

1 


y 

alii 

acoia 

la 



alia 

la 


thither 

la 

alii 

paraali 

li 


y 

alia 

para la 

la 

through, across 

a travers 

atravas 

atravas 

attraverso 

underneath 

dessous 

debafo 

debaizo 

disotto 

upwards 

enhaut 

hada arriba 

para dma 

insh 



(b) TIME 

- 


after, afte^ 

apras 

despuas 

depots 

dopo 

wards 

ensuite 

luego 

em seguida 

in seguito 

again 

de nouveau 

denuevo 

denovo 

di nuovo 


encore 

otra vez 

outra ve? 

ancora 

already 

daja 

y« 


gia 
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GUESS 

ITAUAN 

alwayi 

toujours 

siempre 

sempm 

sempre 

as soon as 

le plus tdt 

cuanto antes 

quanto antes 

quanto prima 

possible 

possible 

lo mfo pronto o mais pronto 

il piti presto 





possibile 

at first 

d’abord 

a prindpio 

ao prinefoio 

dapprima 


au commence- 





ment 




at last 

enfin 

por fin 

emfim 

finahnmte 



alfin 

por fim 

alia fine 

at once 

tout de suite 

enseguida 

ji 

subito 


k Tinstant 

alinstante 

no instante 

immantinente 

at present 

k pr^ent 

al presente 

presentemente 

adesso 


maintenant 

ahora 

agora 

ora 

at the latest 

au plus tard 

a mils tardar 

0 mais tardar 

al pih tard 

at the same time enmtoie 

en mismo 

ao mesmo 

alio stesso 


temps 

tiempo 

tempo 

tempo 

at times 

quelquefois 

a veces 

ks vezes 

qualche volta 


parfois 



talvolta 

before 

avant 

antes 

antes 

prima 





innanzi 

daily 

tous les jours 

diariamente 

dikriamente 

ogni giomo 


journellement 




early 

tdt 

temprano 

cedo 

di buon* ora 


de boxme heure 



ever (at aU times) toujours 

siempre 

sempre 

sempre 

ever (at any time) jamais 

iam^ 

jamais 

xnai 

finally 

finalement 

finalmente 

finalmente 

finalmente 

formerly 

autrefois 

antes 

antigamente 

altre volte 


jadis 

antiguamente 



from time to 

de ten^s en 

de cuando en 

de quando em 

di quando in 

time 

temps 

cuando 

quando 

quando 


de temps k 

de vez en vez 




autre 




fromthattimeondb lors 

desde entoncesdesde entSo 

sin d’aUora 

henceforth 

disonnais 

en addante 

de h(^e em 

d’ora innanzi 




diante 


hitherto 

jusqu’ici 

hasu ahora 

ati agora 

finora 

in future 

k Tavenir 

enlovenidero parao future 

perl’awenire 

in the evening 

lesoir 

por la tarde 

de tarde 

disera 

in the morning 

le matin 

por la manana de manl^ 

dimattina 

in time 

k temps 

a tiempo 

a tempo 

in tempo 

last night 

hier soir 

anoche 

a noite passada leri sera 

last week 

la semaine 

la semana 

a semana 

lasenimana 


dexiuire 

pasada 

passada 

passata 

late 

tard 

taide 

tarde 

card) 

lately 

demiteement 

filtimamente 

ultimamente 

recentemente 

meanwhile 

^attendant 

entretanto 

entretanto 

frattanto 

monthly 

parmois 

mensualmente mensalmente 

almese 


mensudlement 



never 

jamais 

nunca; tamds 

nunca; jamais 

mai 


ne,..imiiais 

no . * . auiiGi 

nSo . . • nunca 

non...iiiai 
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no longer 

ne . . . plus 

yano 

no . . . mgs 

'k nko 

nAo . . . maib 

non . . . pih 

next week 

la scmaine 

la semana 

a semana pr6- 

la settimana 


prochaine 

prdxima 

xima 

ventura 

not yet 

pas encore 

codavia no 

aindanSo 

non anoora 

now 

maintenant 

ahora 

agora 

ora 

adesso 

nowadasrs 

de nos jours 

hoy dia 

hoje em dia 

oggigiomo 

now and then 

parfois 

de vtT, en 
cuando 

de vez em 
quando 

di quando in 
quando 

often 

souvent 

amenudo 

muitas vezes 

spesso 

per day 

par jour 

aldia 

por 4ia 

al giomo 

previously 

auparavant 

anterior* 

mente 

antes 

innanz' 

recently 

rdoemment 

recientemence 

reoentemente 

reoentemente 

repeatedly 

plusieurs fois 
k plusieurs 
reprises 

repetida- 

mente 

repetidamente 

a pih volte 

seldom 

rarement 

raramente 

rkramente 

raramente 

since then 

depuis lor^ 

desde entonces desde entko 

d’aliora 

soon (shortly) 

bientdt 

luego 

pronto 

oedo 

logo 

fra poco 

soon after 

peu de temps 
aprks 

poco despu^ 

pouoo depots 

poco dopo 

still) yet 

encore 

atm 

ainda 

anche 


coujours 

codavia 

tcxlavia 

tuttora 

then (after that) 

ensuite 

luego 

logo 

poi 

then (at that 

alors 

entonces 

entao 

allora 

time') 

the other day 

i’autre jour 

el otro dia 

0 outro dia 

Taltro giorno 

this evening 

oe soil 

esta tarde 

esta tarde 

stasera 

this morning 

ce matin 

esta mahana 

estamanhk 

stamattina 

to-day 

aujourd’hu 

hoy 

hoje 

oggi 

to-morrow 

demain 


amanhS 

doman 

to-morrow 

evening 

demain soir 

mahanapor 
la tarde 

amanha de 
tarde 

domani sera 

to-morrow 

morning 

demain matin mahanapor 
lamafkana 

amanha de 

manh& 

domattina 

three weeks 

il y a trois 

hace tres 

hk tres se- 

ere setcimane 

ago 

semaines 

semanas 

manas 

fa 

weekly 

cbaquese- semanaimente semanalmente 

maine 

hebdomadairc> hebdoma- 
ment dariamente 

settimanal- 

mente 

yearly 

annuellemeni 

anualmente 

anualtryanty 

annualmente 

yesterday 

hier 

ayer 

ontem 

ieri 

the day before 

avant-hier 

anteayer 

ante-ontem 

avantier 

yesterday 

the day after 
to-morrow 

aprks-demam 

pasado 

depois de 

posdomani 
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to-day a week 

d’aujourd’hui 

dehpy en 

de hoje a oito 

oggi a otto 


enhuit 

odio dias 

dias 


What is the 

quelle heure 

qu6 hora es? 

que horas s9o? 

che ora 

time? 

est-U? 


it is one o’clock ilestuneheuie 

eslauna 


t la una 

it is five o’dock 

il est cinq 

sonlas dnco 

s3o dnco 

sono le cinque 


heures 



half-past five 

cinq heures et 

lasdncoy 

cinoo e meia 

iednquee 


demi 

media 


mezzo 

quarter to five 

cinq heures 

las cinco 

dnco menos 

le cinque meno 


moinsun 

menos cu- 

um quarto 

un quarto 


quart 

arto 



quarter past five cinqheures 

las cinco y 

dnco e um 

le cinque e un 

twenty to five 

un quart 

quarto 

quarto 

quarto 

cinqheures 

las cinco me- 

dnco menos 

venti minuti 


moins vingt 

nos veinte 

vinte 

alle cinque 

twenty past five 

cinq heures 

las cinco y 

cmco e vinte 

le cinque e 


vingt 

veinte 


venti 


(c) MANNER, QUANTITY, AFFIRMATION AND NEGATION 


about 

environ 
ft peu prfts 

cerca 

cftrca 

circa 

verso 

above all 

surtout 

sobre todo 

sobretudo 

sopratutto 

actually 

en fait 
en rialit^ 

en realidad 

na realidade 

infatti 

alitde 

un peu 

un pooo 

um pouco 

un pooo 

almost 

prftsque 

casi 

quftsi 

quasi 

aloud 

a haute voix 

en alta voz 

em voz alta 

ad alta voce 

also, too 

aussi 

tambidn 

tambdm 

anche 

as (like) 

comme 

como 

como 

come 

as it were 

pour ainsi dire por decirlo asi por assim dizer per cosidire 

as much 

autant 

tanto 

tanto 

tanto 

at least 

au moins 

a lo menos 

pelo menos 

almeno 

at most 

tout au plus 

por lo mfts 

ao mais 

tutt* al piii 

badly 

mal 

mal 

mal 

male 

besides (more* 
over) 

d’ailleurs 
en outre 

ademfts 

de mais 

inoltre 

by aU means 

ft toute force 

sin falta 

a todo 0 custo 

ad ogni modo 

by no means 

en aucune 

deningun 

de nenhum 

in nessun 

maniftre 

modo 

modo 

modo 

by diance 

par hasard 

porsuerte 

por acaso 

a caso 

heart 

par coeur 

de memoria 

de cor 

a memoria 

by the way 

en passant 
ft propos 

de paso 
a prop6sito 

a prop6sito 

a volo 
a proposito 

certainly 

certainement 

ciertamente 

certamente 

certamente 

chiefiy 

prindpale- 

ment 

prindpal- 

mente 

prindpalmente prmapal- 

completely 

complfttement completa- 
mente 

completa- 

mente 

completa- 

mente 

directly 

diiectemeni 

directamente 

directamente 

direttamente 
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enough 

asaez 

bastante 

bastante 

abbastanza 

even 

mfime 

aun 

ainda 

perfino 

evidently 

6videmment 

evidentemente evidentemente 

evidentemente 

exactly (just so) justement 

justamente 

justamente 

giusto 

extremely 

extrftmement 

extremamente 

extremamente 

estremamente 

first (in the flfbt d’abord 

primeramente 

primeiro 

prima 

place) 

en premier 

en primer 

emprimeiro 

in primo 


lien 

lugar 

lugar 

luogo 

for instance 

par example 

por ^emplo 

por exemplo 

per esempio 

fortunately 

heureusement 

por fortune 

fdizmente 

per fortuna 

hardly (scarcely) k peine 

apenas 

apenaa 

appena 

hastily 

k la htee 

predpitada- 

mente 

predpitada- 

mente 

in firetta 

indeed 

vraimeni 

en verite 

verdadera- 
mente 
de veras 

verdadeira- 

mente 

de-veras 

Jawero 

in general 

en g£n^ 

generalmente 

geralmente 

generalmente 

in vain 

en vain 

en vano 

em vSo 

invano 

less and less 

de moins en 
moins 

menos y 
menos 

menos e menos 

di meno in 
meno 

little 

peu 

poco 

pouco 

poco 

tittle by little 

peu k peu 

poco a poco 

pouco a pouco 

poco a poco 

mote and more 

de plus en plus mis y mis 

mais e mais 

di pih in pifi 

more or less 

plus ou moins mis o menos 

mais ou menos 

piii 0 meno 

mostly 

pour la plupart en su mayor 
parte 

pela maior 
parte 

per lo piti 

much 

beaucoup 

bien 

fort 

mudio 

muito 

molto 

no 

non 

no 

nfio 

no 

not 

ne ... pas 

no 

nio 

non 

not at all 

pas du tout 

deningfin 

modo 

denenhum 

modo 

niente affatto 

not even 

pas mtoie 

ni aun 

nem memo 

neanche 

neppure 

of course 

naturellement 

naturalmente 

naturalmente 

naturalmente 


sans doute 

sin duda 

sem dfivida 

si capisce 

only 

seulement 

sblamente 

s6mente 

soltanto 

ne . . que 

no . . mis 
que 

nfto . . . mais 
que 

non . . . die 

on purpose 

esq^ris 

de pippdsito 

de propdsito 

apposta 

partly 

en partie 

en parte 

em parte 

in parte 

perhaps 

peut-toe 

tal vez 

talvez 

por ventura 

forse 

probably 

probablement 

1 

I 

! 

probabilmente 

quickly 

vite 

de ptisa 

depressa 

presto 

rather (prefor- 
ably) 

plut6' 

mis blen 

mais 

piuttosto 

slowly 

lentement 

lentamente 


lentamente 


tout douce- 
ment 

despado 

devagar 

pian piano 
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so (so much) 

tant 

tanto 

tanto 

tanto 

so (thus) 

tenement 

ainsi 

aal 

assim 

oosi 

somewhat 

quelque peu 

algo 

algo 

alquanto 

suddenly 

soudainement derepente 

subitamente 

improwisa- 


tout il coup 

de sopetdn 

derepente 

mente 

together 

ensemble 


luntamente 

d’un tratto 
insieme 

too, too much 

trop 

demasiado 

demais 

troppo 

unfortunately 

miJheuteuse- 

desgraciada- 

desgragada- 

per sfortuna 

very 

ment 

crte 

mente 

muy 

mente 

muito 

fflOltO 

viz. 

c’est a dire 

a saber 

a saber 

cioa 

well 

bien 

bien 

bem 

bene 

willingly 

volontien 

voluntaria- 

voluntftria- 

volentier* 

yes 

oui 

mente 

de buena gana 
si 

mente 

de boa vontade 
sim si 

good morning * 
good day 

Sl 

7. 

bonjour 

SOCIAL USAGE 

buenos dias tx>m dia 

buon giomo 

good evening 

bonsoir 

buenastardes 

boa tarde 

buona sera 

good night 

bonsoir 

buenas noches boa noite 

buona notte 

good-bye 

bonne nuit 
adieu 

adids 

adeus 

addio 


aurevoir 

hastaiuego 

atd a vista 

arrivederd 

good speed 

bon voyage 

buena suerte 

boa viagem 

buon viaggio 

your health 

a votre sante 

a su salud 

a sua sadde 

salute 

many thanks 

mercibieo 

muchasgracias muito obrigado cante grazie 

thankn 

merd* 

giacias 

obrigado 

grazie 

don’t mention it il n’y a pas 

no hay de qui nSo h& de que 

non c’e di che 

1 beg your 

de quoi 
oe n'esc rieo 
ie vousde- 

denada 
perdone usted 

perdoe-me 

prego 

e domando 

pardon 

excuse me 

mandepar- 

don 

excusez-moi 

dispenseme 

desculpe 

scusa 

permesso 

lam sorry 

ie suis dasoia 

lo siento 

lamento muito 

mi rincresoe 

please 

s’il vous plait 

por favor 

sefazfovor 

perpiaoere 

with pleasuTf 

avec plaisir 

oonmucbo 

com muito 

oonptaoere 

good 

bon 

gusto 

bueno 

gdsto 

bom 

buono 

how are you 

comment ai- 

odmoests 

comoests 

come sta 

SOSO 

lez-vous 

oomme ci. 

usted 
qud tal 
asiasi 

quetalesta 
assim, assim 

OOSiOOBl 

come in 

qa 

entrez 

adelante 

entre 

avanti 


* When aooepting an offer say s*il vow plattt or ocw or voiontiiri 
when reffulag say vurd or morei ii$n. 
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THE GREEK LEGACY 

What foUows ate Greek words with roots which survive in words of 
our own language and in sderdfic terms which ate international. The 
latter indude especially medical words and names of classes or genera 
of animals and plants, many of which wiU te ^miliar to the reader 
who has an interest in natural history. Greek abounded in compounds 
and words with derivative affixes. Loan words often come direcdy 
fiom a combination of dements indicated sepatatdy by the reference 
number of eadi item. The most important Greek aSx which does not 
occur as a sq>atate word is a- (without). Genetic and class names 
listed below have an initial capital letter, as do proper names. 

Use of a Gred: dictionary in order to find the origin of a technical 
term involves knowledge of the conventions of tomanized spelling; 
and the order of the signs of the Greek alphabet: a, / 3 , y, 8, e, rj, 
6, (, K, A, fi, V, o, ir, p, o(s), T, V, <f>3 x> 09 «>• The Gtedc aspirate is 
the transposed apostrophe ' written b^te an initial letter. Thus 
'a — Aa, 'p<= rh. Dictionaries do not sqKuate words with aspirated 
ftom words vrith unaspitated initial vowd. The transcription of the 
peculiar Greek consonants is as fbltows: ^ = ps, x = i = 
<^<=ph, ^ = If y comes before a guttural (y, it is equivalent 
te n. Thus YY = ng. The Latin transcription of k is C, but some 
modem words tender it as K. The equivalents of the simple vowels ate 
f = e, 7] = e or a, a — a, 1 = i,o or to = o and v—y. The conven- 
tions for the double vowels ate ou — «, « = t, at = ae,andoi = oeot 
e. The final la of many Greek substantives becomes y in English. 

When the stem of other case-forms of a noun or adjective is 
longer titan, ox different fiom, the nominative the following rule 
holds good. The nominative form occurs in xjuial syllable, dsewhete 
the stem. Thus fitom (233) aams (ospu— nominative) and amribos 
(aspidos—eemtive) we get the zoological names Hernias^ and 
d/KOtyU. Ftom the nominative Bpi^ {fltrix) and genitive rpiyps (irichos) 
we get the genera Opinothrix and Trichma. Where confusion might 
arise, the nominative and genitive forms of a noun appear below. An 
asterisk (*) marks the genitive, if given alone. 

The number of verbs listed is small, because tim toot which toms 
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up in teduucal words is more transparent in the corresponding abstract 
noun. Greek prepositions have widely different values depending on 
the case-forms which go with them. The ones given are those which 
they usually have in technical terms. 

Many Gredt words transcribed in accordance with the foregoing 
conventions have come into use with little or no change. These indude: 

(a) Mythical persons such as Medusa^ Hydras Gorgon^ Titans Andro- 
meda^ Morpheme Nemesis^ and nectar (the drink of the gods). 
The m3rths have furnished many tedmical terms for zoological 
or botanical genera, constdlations, etc. 


(t) Medical terms of which the following are samples: 


apdpiri/C 

arthritis 

KoBapatg 

catharsis 

anovAijita 

apoplexy 

tcarappoog 

catarrhoos 

aaOfia 

asthma 

Xenpa 

lepra 

diappoia 

diarrhoea 

fiapaofiog 

marasmus 

dvaevrepia 

dysentery 

TTapaXvatg 

paralysis 

EfiTrXaarpov 

emplastron (plaster) 

trpopooKic 

proboscis 

eniArji^iC 

epilepsy 

^evpL(nta/iog 

rheumatismos 

yayypaiva 

gangreina 

^XBPcTOfna 

phlebotomy (blcxKl-letting) 

dcopa^ 

thorax 

ilmpa 

psora (itch — ^psoriasis) 


(c) A few non-tedmical words such as the following: 


amyfJKL 

enigma (riddle) 

idea 

idea 

aKfirj 

acme (top, piimade) 

KpiTrjpiov 

{criterion) 

aaPearog 

asbestos (unquenchable) xvdoc 

kudos (glory) 

Paaig 

basis 

6piCmv 

horizon 

daifjuov 

daemon 

navaKeia 

panacea 

SiapoXoQ 

diabolos (slanderer) 

iTpaiu; 

praxis 

doy/sa 

dogma 

axtyfia 

stigma (branding) 

dpofsa 

drama 

awTo^ez 

syntax (arrangement) 

de/sa 

thema (theme) 

v^ev 

hyphen 

euaov 

ikon (image) 

4 >avTaoia 

phantasia 

ept^aas; 

emphasis 

Xapata-qp 

character 

rixfo 

echo 

ZaoC 

chaos 


(a) GENERAL NOUNS 

(i) ayow 

{agon) 

contest — 

protagonist 

(2) aymyri 

iagoge) 

training — 

pedagogue (220), galacto- 
gogue (127) 

(A) atua 

(oena) 

cause — 

aetiology (36) 

(4) atadrjm; (aesthesis) 

perception — 

anaesthesia^ aesthetic 

(5) 

iarche) 

beginning — 
origin 

archaic^ archetype (71), 
archenteron (301), 
ardregordum (zi). 
Archaeopteryx (348) 

(6) avToe 

(autos) 

self ~ 

autolysis (37), autarchy 
(202), autonon^ (2x7) 
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( 7 ) 


life 

— biology (36)4 syiMom (668) 

(8) PoXfi 

(fcoW 

tOBt 

— hypahole (669)^ andboUm 
(653), cata^Usm (663) 

(9) ywwwf 

CS'eiMssni) 

origin 

— oogenesis (387), eeu^enesis 
(658), ipigenesis (661) 

(10) yfivoc 

(iWffOl) 

kind»raoe;» 

ofEspring 

— antigen (654), nitrogen 
(I 93 )> genealogy (36), pho^ 
togenie (119) 

(II) ywfi 

(^OfM) 

generaticn, 

womb 

— gonads opisthogoneate (580) 

(12) ycoria 


angle 

— polygon (593)* trtgono^ 
metry (267, 629) 

(13) y^poz 

(I 3 W 5 ) 

ring» circle 

^•gyrau, G^eotyU (140) j 

(14) yWKMTfC 

(iflfosts) 

knowledge 

— agnostic^ diagnostic (656) | 

(15) 

(doxa) 

opinion 

— orthodoxy (582) hetero^ \ 
doxy (545) 

(id) dpo/ioc 

(dromos) 

nioe» 

running 

anadromous (653), katadro 
mom (663) 

(17) Swofitc 

{{fynamis) 

power 

— dynamic^ dynamo 

(18) dcopoi' 

(jdoron) 

gift 

— Dorothea (252) 

(19) eA«yoc 

(el^os) 

lament 

— eUgya elegiac 

(20) eXBrjfioavptj 

ideemosyne) pity 

— eleemosynary 

(21) e^taxrifAfi 

(episteme) 

knowledge 

— epistemology (36^ 

(22) eirof 

{epos) 

speech 

— epic 

(23) fipyon 

(firgon) 

work 

— ergy synergic (668), energy 

(659) 

(24) cpaiff 

{eras) 

love 

— - erotic^ autoerotic (6) 

(25) Oavaros 

{thanatos) 

death 

•— euthanasia (546) 

(26) davfia 

(thawna) 

marvel 

— tkasanasite, thaumaturgy 

(23) 

(27) OepoTreia 

{therapia) 

attendance, 

care 

— therapy, therapeutie 

(28) Ofiacg 

(thesis) 

arrangement, 

order 

» — antithesis (654), parenthesis 

(665) (659) 

(29) Okopm 

(theoria) 

reflection> 

contempla- 

tion 

— theory, theoretical 

(30) Unopta 

(histaria) 

narrative, 

researdi 

— history, story 

(31) KevTpotf 

(eentrofti 

centre, 

sting 

— egocentric (eym^D, geo* 
centric (91) 

(32) icv^og 

(cubos) 

cube 

cubical 

(33) KvXivdpoe 

((yUndros) 

cylinder 

— cylindrical 

( 34 ) kvkXoc 

(cydos) 

circle 

— cyclic, tricycle (267), epi* 
^cle(66i), Cyclostome(s6i) 

(35) KKO/fOC 

(amps) 

revel, 

comedy 

— comic 

(36) Aoyog 

(fagm, 

discourse, 

reasoning 

word 

— logarithm (264), eulogy 
(546), analogy (653), apo* 
io^ (655)* prologue (667), 
dialogue (656) 

(37) 

(fytii) 

telease 

— • haemolysis (281), analysis 
(653)* catalysis (663) 
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08) lAaBtjfta 

(mottoia) 

learning 

— matkematies 

(39) fieBodos 

(methodos) 

prooess 

— method (107), (664) 

< 40 ) fAepos 

(meros) 

part 

— metamerism (664), mero- 
bkatk (484), pentamerous 
(269) 

(41) iiiiAfiav; 

(mimesis) 

imitadoo 

— misnetiCt mimiciy 

( 42 ) 

(imm) 


— • asr^himixis (526) 

(43) tAAaoQ 

(mtios) 

hatred 

misogynist (206), ndsan- 
tkrope (201) 

( 44 ) 

(mnesif) 

memory 

— • amnesia^mnemonie 

( 45 ) pwojz 

(monos) 

a unit 

— monads Ochromonas (612), 
Trichomonas (370) 

146) fJtOVQAKri 

{musicei 

art of the 
Muses 

music, musieian, eta 

( 47 ) 

(morphi 

form 

— morphology 06)5 owor- 
phous, metamorphosis (664), 
Myomorpha (425) 

(48) OVOfM 

(onomaot 

otQtma) 

name 

— onomatopoeia (632), ononty- 
mous 

^49) opy^a 

(01^‘dE) 

secret rite 

— orgy 

'50) vaBo^ 

{pathos^ 

suffering, 

passion 

— sympathy (668), apaxhy 

(51) It pay pa 

(pragma) 

deed, fact 

— pragmatie, pragmatism 

(52) npoPAtipa 

(problema) 

proposition 

— problem, problemade 

(S 3 ) nvpapidoc* 

(pyramidoi) 

pyramid 

— pyramid 

( 54 ) ^vBpoc 

(rhy^mtos) 

rhythm 

— rhythmic, eurythmics (546/ 

(55) aapKaapoz 

(sarcasmos) 

mockery 

— sarcasm, sarcastic 

(56) oripa 

(sema) 

sign, 

symbol 

semantia 

(57) (fBevos 

(sthsnos) 

strength 

— asthenic, neurasthenia O25) 

(58) aKovdaXov 

(scandahn) 

offence 

scandalous 

(^9) onraoriff 

(stasis) 

standing 

still, 

posture 

— epistaxic(B^i),ecstasy{,B%i), 
apostasy (655}) statolith 
(z88), staxocyst (3x5) 

^60) axiypa 

(stigma 

mark, 

puncture 

stigmata 

(6z) arpa^ri 

(strophe) 

twist 

— apostrophe (655), Strophan- 
thus (483) 

(62) a^capa 

(sphaera 

sphere, 

g^obe 

— spherical, stratosphere 

(63) 

(schema. 

plan 

~ sdume, schematic 

(64} ao0ia 

(sophia) 

wisdom 

philosophy (648), sophism 

(65) reAo; 

(telos) 

end, 

purpose 

— entdediy (659), teUology 
(36), tdotyncgfsis (668, 124) 

(66) xepac 

(teras) 

nm^n 

— arnphoteric (526) 

(67) Te;fv./ 

(techne) 

an 

— technical, pyrotechnic (izz) 

(68) Tovoc 

(tonos) 

Stretching 

— tonus, tone, tonic 

(69) Toiroc 

(topos) 

place 

topography (6x9), ectopic 
(657), topical 

(70) Tpmm 

(trope) 

direcdon, 

turn 

heUotropism (95), sniro^ 
(659)1 
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(71) TlWOff 

{typos) 

model, 

impression 

— typicaly typography (619), 
typewriter 

C72) tofioQ 

iphobos) 

fear 

— hydrophobia (114), jceno- 
phobia (575) 

(73) 

(pkrasis) 

phrase 

— periphrasis (666), para- 
phrase (665) 

(74) 

{phren) 

imder- 

standing 

— oligophrenia {$11)* schizo- 
phrenia (641) 

(75) 

{physis) 

nature 

— phy 5 icalyphysi(^aphy{ 6 i^) 

(76) 4^V71 

(phone) 

sound, 

voice 

— phonetiesy phonograph {6isi)y 
gramophone (249), anti- 
phot^ (654), cacophony 
(555) 

(77) 

{chroma) 

colour 

^"^panchromatic (584), poly- 
chrome (593). chromosome 

(367) 

(78) XP^og 

(ehronos) 

time 

— chronometer (629), synchro- 
nize (668), chronology (36'' 

(79) 

{psyche) 

mind 

— psychic, psychology {36) 

(80) a>(7/X77 

{osme) 

thrust 

— osmosis 


(b) NATURE— OUTDOOR THINGS 

{81) aypog 

{agros) 

held 

— agronomy (217) 

(82) aiyp 

iaer) 

air 

— aeriedy aerobic (7), aero- 
plancy aerotropism (70) 

■83) aKXtjg, 

{actiSy 

sunbeam 

— actinicy Hexactima (270), 

a/cTivo; 

actinos) 


Actinozoa (399)^ actino- 
morphic (47) 

(84) aidfjp 

{aether) 

sky 

— ether y ethereal 

(85) avefiog 

(anemos) 

wind 

— anemopkilous C648), anemo- 
meter (629) 

(86) aarrjp 

aster) 

star 

— astrology (36), astraiy as- 
teroid, Aster, Asteroidea 

(87) axfiog 

Kamos) 

vapour 

— atmosphere (62) 

(88) avAog 

{aulos) 

pipe 

— hydraulic (114) 

(89) podpog 

{bothros) 

pit 

— Stenobothrium (597)» 
Bothriocephalus (310) 

(90) ppovrri 

{bronu) 

chtmder 

— Brontosaurus (434) 

(91; yrj 

(ge) 

earth 

— geography (619), geology 
(36), geometry (629) 

(92) dpoaog 

{drosos) 

dew 

— Droseroy Drosophila (648) 

(93) W 

{eos) 

dawn 

— Eohippus (40Z), Eoanthro- 
pus (201) 

(94) Cc^vpog 

{zephyros) 

west wind 

— zephyr 

(95) ^Aioff 

{heUos) 

sun 

— helium, perihelion (666), 
heliograph (6x9), heUocenr 
trie (31) 

196) ^A^epa 

{hemera) 

day 

— ephemeral (661) 

(97) OoAaacra 

{thalassd) 

sea 

— - ThedassemmOy Thalasso^ 
pktncta 

(98) <piC 

{fris} 

rainbow 

— iridescent 



(99) KoafAoc 
(zoo) KpvoToXXos 

(zoz) Kv/ia 

(Z02) Xifivrf 
(Z03) 

(Z04) vi^aoc 
CZ05) vvf, 

VVKTOS 

(zo6) ovpavoc 
(107) 6doc 

(Z08) irAavijs 
(Z09) voxafjiog 

(zzo) ITTVI, 

ITTVXOS 

(zzz) vvp 

(ZZ2) OBXrivri 
(Z13) amvOrjp 
(ZZ4) i 5 Sq}p 

(ZZ5) fjdattc 
(Z16) ^Ao{, 

(ZZ7) ^payfAog 

(zz8) ^peop, 
i^pearos 
(ZZ9) ^TOC^ 

(Z20) lltafAlAOQ 
(Z2Z) coKeavoc 


(c) DOMESTIC 

(Z22) ayysujv 

(Z23) oaicoc 
(Z24) wific 

(Z25) aS(ov 
(Z26) fiovrvpav 
(Z27) yoAa, 

yoAaicTog 
(Z28) ihKtvm 
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(cosmos) 

world 

— eosmogotty (ii\ oosmie 

(erystallos) 

ice, crystal 

— crystalline^ crystaUogrcplty 
(6z9) 

(tyma) 

wave 

— CumaceOf Itymograph (6Z9) 

(Umnc) 

lake 

— Imnohgy (3d), IMnsumsho^ 

(nephcU) 


mum (483) 

dood 

— nephehmeter (629) 

(ncsos) 

island 

— Polynesia (593), Mkrone* 
sia (569), Melanesia (6zo) 

(ftUX, ftyCtOS) 

night 

— Nyctiphanes (646), nycti- 
nastyi ftyctotropism (70) 

(uranos) 

heaven 

— uranium^ uranian 

(hodos) 

way, journey— period (666), anode (653), 
cathode (663) 

(planes) 

wanderer 

— planet 

(potantos) 

river 

— hippopotamus (40Z), Pota- 
mogeton 

(ptyx» 

deft 

— Ptychodera^ Ampkiptyches 

ptychos) 

fire 

(526), Aptychus 

(pyr) 

— pyrex^ pyrexia^ empyrean 
(659), Ifyronema (Z48) 

(selene) 

moon 

— selenium^ seknodont (328) 

(spinther) 

spark 

— spinthariscope (639) 

(hydor) 

water 

— hydrogen (zo), anttydrous^ 
hydrant^ hyd^tadcs (59) 

(hydatis) 

drop 

— hydatid 

(phhxg 

fiame 

— phlogiston 

phhgos) 

(phragmos) 

fence 

— Phragmatobia (7), Phrag^ 
mites 

{phreoTf 

dstem 

— Pkreatokus 

phreatos) 

(photos) 

light 

— photic, photograph (6z9), 
photon 

(psasnmos) 

sand 

— Psammoclema, Psamma 

(oceanos) 

ocean 

— oceanic, oceanograplty (6Z9) 


THINGS (Building, Qotfaes, Furnituie, Tools) 

(jctngeion) box, chest — Angiospmn (szz), Angiop^ 
tens (so?) 

(aseps) bottle, bag — Ascomycetes (504), Asddian 

(t^sis) knot — synapsis (668), parasynapsis 

(665) 

(axon) axle, shaft — ox^, oxtol, triaxon (267) 

(bu^on) butter — butyric 

(gcdoy milk — galactic^ galasty 

galactos) 

(iktyon) net — Dictyota^ Palaeodictyoptera 

(34B, 5B3) 


X 
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(Z29) dt^ricoc 

KI30) BKKkrtauL 
(Z3X) f^yoir 


(132) i<ovn 
(X33) BaXt^jtoQ 


(134) $BaTpC9 

C135) OfiKti 

(136) laroc 

(137) Kavoop 

(138) Kadedpa 

(139) xAivtj 

(140) KOVvXf] 


(141) Kpaxijp 

(Z42) Ktevtop 

(143; KVtOQ 
(Z44) Avpa 
(145) fMapainog 
1146) fiuTog 

(147) ;iiTp ^ 

(148) vrjfia, 
vripaxoc 

C149) oficoc 

(150) o^ov 

( 151 ) opyavov 

C152) vkoOfAJi 

{.X 5 S) vXivOoQ 

(154) irvAi) 

(155) ^a^iC 

(156) ijAafj 
irAaicog 

(157) aakirtyS, 
aaXmyyoc 

(158) 


(X59) 


r/ttf Loom Lctt^uage 


idUcoi) 

dish* quoit 

— dteCi Cephalodiseue (310), 
Diseeglossa (292) 

(jgcfififia) 

duirdi 

— ecdesiastical 

(WW) 

yaks 

— • gygote, asygos, gygoma, ty» 
gomorpMc (47), homosygote 
(579) 

(»me) 

belt 

— none 

ithaloHios) 

bedduunber 

— - dudanua, hypothalanm 
(670), thalanenc^halon 
(297> 

(thsatron) 

theatre 

— theatrical 

(thdte) 

box 

gonotheca (it\ blastotheca 
.. (484)* thecophore (649) f 

dhdstos} 

web 

— • histology (36), histogenesiili 
(9) \ 

(canon) 

ruler> rod 

— > canonical \ 

(cathedra) 

chair 

— cathedral \ 

(dine) 

bed 

— dime, dimcal 

(cotyle) 

small cup 

— hypoeotyl (670), Hetero- 


(sucker) 

eotylea (545), Monocotyle^ 
don (570) 

(eraur) 

mixing vessels 
bowl 

— crater 

(ctenum) 

comb 

— Ctenophora (649), etem^ 
chum, ctenoid 

((^tOS) 

vessel (cell) 

1 

1 

1 

(km) 

lyre 

— lyrical 

(jnarsipos) 

bag 

— Marsipobranckii (287) 

(mitos) 

thread 

•— mitosis, mitochondria (384) 

(mitra) 

girdle 

— ndtre, Haplomitrium (528), 
Gyrcimtra (X3) 

(nemOf 

thread 

— Nematoda,nemato^st(3is), 

nematos) 


Nemathelminthes (396) 

(oeeos) 

house 

— - ecology (36), dioecious '(266) 

(opson) 

food 

~ opsomn 

(organon > 

tool, 

instrument 

— organ, organic 

(plasma 

figure, 

— - protoplasm (265), cytoplasm 


image 

(143) 

(phmhos'i 

tile 

— phnth 


gate 

— micropyle (569)9 epopyle 

(655) 

(rhaphis) 

needle 

— raphide, Raphidae 

(p/ox. 

tombstone, 

placoid, Placophora (649)9 

placos) 

slab 

— Plaoodontea (328) 

(salpinx^ 

salpingos) 

crumpet 

— Scdpspgoeca (X4is^ 

(siphon) 

siphon 

— - Siphonophora (649)9 sipho* 
noglyph (6x8)9 SiphossO" 
dadus (495) 

(ttyphot) 

cop 

— ScyphoMoa (399)9 Sqyphie^ 
toma(3$^ 
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(z6o) ofoXfiP 

(lOfafi) 

pipe solenoid, soUnotyu (X43)» 

Soknogaster (290) 

(z6l) crrayi} 


roof, tent *- StegocephaU (3x0), St^o^ 
seurus (434), Stegostoma 

(363) 

pillar — steUxr, monostdy (370), pe- 

lystdy (593) 

(162) oti;A»; 

(steU) 

(Z63} cne^avoQ 

ittephanos) 

wreath — Stephanoeeros (309), 5 l»- 

phanops (338), Stephana^ 
trockus (ij2) 

(164) avptyS, 

(jQffinx, 

shepherd’s — syringe, syrinx 

avpiyyog 

syringos) 

pipe 

(165) orvAoc 

(stylos) 

pillar — endostyle (660), heterostyly 

( 545 ) 

wedge — sphenotd, Sphenodon (328), 

zygasphene (131), Sphenop- 
tens (507) 

(166) o4^riv 

(sphen) 

(167) 

(sehole) 

sOhool scholastic, scholar 

(x68) ra^oc 

(taphos) 

grave — epitaph (661) 

(169) xartrtg 

(tapes) 

carpet — tapestry 

(170) xpaTtE^a 

(trapeza) 

table — » trapezoid 

(r7l) tpo^iy 

(trophe) 

food — atrophy, autotrophic (6), 

trophoblast (484) 

(172) Tpo;^oc 

(trochos) 

wheel — trockophore (649), Troch- 

hekninthes (3^) 

(173) xptmavov 

(trypanon) 

gimlet — Trypanosoma (367) 

(174) Ttipog 

(tyros) 

cheese — Tyroglyphe (61Z) 

(175) 

(chiton) 

tunic ^ chiton. Chiton 

(176) x^a/ivc 

(chlamys'i 

doah Qhlamydomonas (45), 

nochlcanydeow (570) 

(177) /opdi/ 

(chorde) 

cord — Chordata, notochord (327), 

Hemichorda 

(178) acv/ioc 

(chymos) 

mice — parenchymatous (665, 659), 

mesenchyme (568, 659) 


(d) MATERIALS and SUBSTANCES 


CI79) avdpai 

(z 8 o) apyvpoc 
(z 8 i) dAc 

(anthrax, 

(argyros) 

(hols) 

coai 

silver 

salt 

(182) tJ^BKtpOP 

(183) epum 

(electron) 

(erion) 

amber 

wool 

(Z84) betop 
(Z85) Ktpapoz 
(z 86 ) KiwafioLpt 
(Z87) icoAAa 

(Mm) 

(eeramos) 

(einnahari) 

(coHa) 

sulphur 

day 

vermilion 

glue 

(l 88 > Aidoc 

(Uthos) 

stone 

(189) payPfiQ 

(190) papyapiXTi;: 

(magnes) 

(mmgarius) 

iodestone 

pearl 


m^adu 

— Argyrodes 

^ halogen (io)» kahmater 
(6359), hahphyu (51$) 

— • electricity 

— Bfioccadon (494), Briophyes 
(650), Eriobotrya (486) 
tMostdphate^ tkiamoa (335; 

-w ceramics 

— cimabar 

— colloid, coIlettcyu(6S9sH3)» 
colknchyma (659, 178) 

— monolith (57o)» eoUih (93), 
Uthograph (619^ 

— Margaret 
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(Zpx) fsexa^Xor 

imetallon) 

mine 

metali metalhe 
— molybdenum 

(X92) fsoXvpdoc 

(molybdos) 

lead 

(X93) vtrpov 

(nitron) 

saltpetre 

— nitriCi nitrogen (xo) 

(xc^) iretpa 

(petra) 

rock 

— petrology (36) 

(X95) irvptrrig 

(pyrites) 

flint 

— pyrites 

(X96) crceap 

(stear) 

tallow, fiit 

— stearate^ stearic^ stearin 

— Ckrysopa, Ckrysosmonoi 
(45)i Chiysochloris (6x4) 

(^ 97 ) XI 

(dtrysos) 

gold 

(198) 0i7^oc 

(psephos) 

pebble 

— Psephurus (334) 


ie) HUMAN SOCIETY— LAW and FAMILY, OCCUPATIONS 


(X99) adeA</toQ 

(adelphos) 

brother 

— Philadelphia (648), monoA 




delphous (S7o), polyadel- 
phous (593) 

(200) avdpo^ 

{andro* 

male 

— polyandry (593), andro- 




gynous (206), androedum 

(149) 

(20X) avdpcoTTog 

(anthropos) 

human 

— phUantkropy (648), anthro- 



being 

pocentric (31), Pithecan- 
thropus (431)5 lycanthropy 
(422) 

(202) apxpop 

(archon) 

ruler 

— patriarch (222), keptardty 



(27X), monarch (570), 0/1- 
garch (577' 


(203) povKoAog 

(bukolos) 

herdsman 

— bucolic 

(204) yeverti 

(genete) 

birth 

— geneticsy eugemcs (546, 

(205) yempyos 

(georgos) 

flumer 

— georgicy George 

(206) ywri. 

(gyne. 

woman 

— gynaecology (36), epigynou 

yWQSKOQ 

gynaecos) 


(66x), perigynous (666), 
polygyny (593)» gynandro- 
morph (200, 47) 

(207) briiAos 

(demos) 

people 

— • democracy (625), demo- 



graphy (619), endemic (659). 
epidemic (66x) 


(208) deo/foc 

(desmos) 

fetter 

— Polydesnm (593), desmids. 



desmognathous (293) 

(209) duiKOVOg 

(diaconos) 

servant 

— deacon, archdeacon (202> 

(210) dwaaxfig 

(dynastes) 

ruler 

— dynasty 

(211) KXsTnfjg 
(2x2) Kpmje 

(cleptes) 

(erites) 

thief 

mdge 

— kleptomama (321; 

— critic, criticism, hyperert- 



tical (669) 


(213) Aaoc (to5) people — lay» Mty 

(214) liayoQ {magos) magician — fnagU 

(2x5) {meter) mother — tnatriard^ (202) 

(216) vavtfic (routes) sailor — tiauticaly aeronautics (82) 

(2x7) voisoc {nomot) law, custom — astronomy (86), autonomy 

(6), antinoman (654) 

(218) vvfA 4 >fi (itvmpAe) bride — nymphomania (321) 

(2x9) oiKWOfsoi (oekonomos) steward — economical^ economics U49> 

2X7) 



MO) iratdoc* (.paidot) 

(221) vapBevoq 

(222) rrarrip 
(223} ttAovtos 

(224) iroAic 

(225) iroAiTijg 

(226) irpeafivg 
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(227) ITpO^riTTiq 

(228) TetcToav 

(229) Tvpawog 

(230) iJiTOKpirrjs 

(231) 4sv\fi 


iparthenos) 

ipater) 

(plutos) 

(pohs) 

(polites) 

(predtys) 

{prophetes) 

(tecum) 

(tyrannos) 

(hypocrites) 

(pi^le) 


child 

virgin 
&ther 
riches 
city» state 
citizen 
an old m ao 

interpreter 
builder 
dictator 
actor 
tribe^ clan 
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— pedtnuty (34), ptiSatria 
(551)9 orthopaedic (582) 

— parthenogenesis (9) 

— patriarcliy (202) 

— plutocracy (625) 

— poluy, cosmopoKs (99) 

— politics 

— predjyopia (338), predy* 
terian 

— prophet 

— architect (202) 

— tyrant^ tyranmcal 

— hypocrite 


(10) 


(/) ARMY AND NAVY 


232) aavts, 
aamdog 

(aspis, 

aspics) 

round 

shield 

233) ijpeo; 

234) 

(235) Ovpeog 

(236) icoAeoc 

(keros) 

(thorax) 

(thyreos) 

(coUos) 

demi-god, 

warrior 

breast-plate 

shield 

sheath 

237) nopvg 

(corys) 

helmet 

238) KOpVPt 

(coryne) 

club 

U 39 ) #cG>iri7 
(240) 

^241) crica^ry 

(cope) 

(xiphos) 

(scaphe) 

oar 

sword 

boat 

242) OTIXO 

(stichos) 

row, line, verse 

f43) woXepoQ (polemos) 
K244) crtparrjyog (strategos) 
(245) rafig (taxis) 

war 

commander 
battle array, 
order 


~ AspidocotyU (140), Menu- 
aspis^ Pteraspis (348), 
Anaspidacea 
— heroic^ karo 


— thoracic, metashorax (664) 

— thyroid, paratlyroid (665) 

— Coleochaete (378), Coleop- 
tera (348) 

— Corymorpha (47), Coryaen- 
drum (488), Corylophidae 
(319) 

— Syncoryne (668), Podo- 
corynei^iS) 

— Copepoda (346) 

— Xiphosura (334), Xiphias 

— tcaphognaOUte (293), Sea- 
phopoda (346) 

— Polystichum (593), Sticho- 
pus(s4fi)»Stichaster(86) 
polemic 

strategy, strategic 
phototaxis (1x9), rheotaxis 
(<535)* phyUotaxis (517) 


(246) ayyeXoi 

(247) aavXov 

(248) pipXoq 

(249) Ypafsfsa 
250) etdcoXov 


(g) LITERATURE and 

(angehs) messenger 
(asylon) sanctuary 

(hiblos) book 

(gramma) letter 

(idolon) image 


RELIGION 

— angel, evangelical 

— asylum 

— miophiU (648), 6th/ih. 
gra^y (619) 

^epigram (661), telegram 
(601), phonogram (76) 

— idol,idoUMe 
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(251) entoKOitoz 

iBpUoopos) 

bishop 

— - ^iscopal 

(252) dsoff 

{iheos) 

god 

— theosophy (64), polytheism 
(593)» pantheism (584), 
theociraey (623) 

(253) UpBVC 

{hitreus) 

priest 

— Merasict hierarchy 

(254) Aotpeia 

(lama) 

worship 

— idolatry (250), Mariolatry 

(255) 

(/nythos) 

fable 

— mythical^ n^thology (3d) 

(256) fiVOXflptW 

(inysurum'^ 

secret 

doctrines 

sacrament 

— mystery^ n^ssic 

(257) irmvpoQ 

{pe^ytoi) 

paper 

— 

(258) itfftopiKfi 

(yhgtorice) 

rhetoric 


(259) avXXapfi 

OyUabe) 

syllable 

^ . 

(ado) 

Ikymms) 

hymn 


(261) jtopoc 

(diatos) 

dance, chorus — chorie, chorus, terpsicha- 
rean 

(262) xpixtxoz 

(Christas) 

anointed 

— Christ, chnsttan 

(263) ^aXfioc 

(psabnos) 

psalm, song 



(h) NUMBERS AND 

TIME 


(Numbers given as they occur in derivatives.) 


(2d4) ctptOfios 

(arithmos) 

number 

arithmetic 

(2d5) npoiJOi 

Iprotos) 

first 

— Protozoa (399), Protista, 
Protococcus (50Z), protanr 
drous (200). protogynous 
(20d) 

(2dd) die 

(d&) 

twice 

•— Dibranckiata (287) 

(267) rpta 

(fnh) 

3 

— triU^(3S),Triarthrus(2%d>i 
trimerous (40) 

(2d8) rerpa 

(utra) 

4 

— tetramerous (4/0) 

(2d9) verxe 

(pente) 

5 

— pentadaetyl (294) 

(270) a 

(hex) 

d 

— > hexagon (Z2), Hexapoda 
(34^ 

(271) inra 

(hepta) 

7 

— heptameter (629) 

(272) OICTQ) 

(oeto) 

8 

Octohothrium (89), octopus 

(346) 

(273) daica 

(deca) 

zo 

— - decalogue (3d), Decapoda 
(346) 

(274) ikodeica 

(dodeca) 

Z2 

^ dodecahedron 

(275) inaxov 

(hecaton) 

ZOO 

— hectogram, hectometer (829) 

(27d) ^lAiol 

(chilioi) 

z,ooo 

kilogram, kilometer (d29), 
Ckilopoda (34d) 

C277) ipSo/sac 

(bebdomas) 

week 

hebdomadal 

(278) itnrepa 

(hespera) 

evening 

— Hesperorrds (427) 

(279) «&pa 

(hard) 

hour 

— hetosoepe (639) 


(j) ANATOMICAL and MEDICAL TERMS 

aStpf (adgn) glandule — adenoid^ admuma 

(28i> al/ia (fuuma) blood — * haemalf haem^hbin» 

hatmocyamn (607) 
pain — anaHittk 


(281) oAyoff 


(fiksoi) 



(283} aoptri 

(284) apBpov 

(285) apreripm 
C286) 0 Ae^<xpop 


(287) fipayxMi 

(288) Ppaxuo¥ 

(289) Ppcyxoc 

(290) yaartip 

(291) yaarpoKVfi/iri 

(292) yXcoaaa 


(293) ypodoc 

(294) ^oictvAoc 


' 295 ) 

(296) deaera 

(297) syKe^aXog 

(298) SKTO/AfI 

(299) efippvov 

(300) 

(30X) evrepw 

(302) i}iro;p, 
^varoc 

(303) 

(304) 

(305) KOPKIVOQ 

(306) iroi^oc 

(307) «(op^ia 

(308) Kapiro^ 

(309) icepoff 

(310) KeMfi 

(3ZX) irovdvAoc 
(312) KOpt) 

(3x3) Kpeac 

(3x4) Kpavim* 

( 315 ) fcvatts 

(316) X$kiBoc 


(oorti) 

(artk^) 


aorti 

loittt 


(orima) artery 
(bUpharan) eyelid 


(htanehia) gilif 

(brachion) armpit 

(bnntchos) throat 

(gMUr) belly 

(gastrocfieme) calf of leg 
(ghssa) tongue 


(gnathos) jaw — . 

(daetyios) finger — 

(dSmna) skin — 

(diaeta) regunen 

{meephdlos) brain — 


{flctanm) 

(embryan) 

{metoi) 

{finterm) 

QiMpafy 

hepaxos) 

{theU) 

iiuhion) 

{eardnos) 

{eanthos) 

ifiordia) 

(ecarpos) 

(caros) 

icgphdU) 


cutting out, — « 
castration 
embryo — 

vomit — 

gut — 

liver — 

teat — 

thigh iiM 

crab — • 

comer of eye — 
heart — 

wrist — 

horn 
head 


(ctmdyhs) knudde — 

(care) girl, pupil — 

(areas) fiesh — 

(cmmbn) skull 

(cystis) bladder, bag — 

dedthos) yolk — ^ 
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• manie 

■ ArOropedt (34®, Xuur- 
tkra(57S) 

’ artmal 

• Manahlepham (570), Poly- 
bkpham (593), Blephari- 
poda (346) 

branddaly Branehiopoda 
(34^)» Branddura (334) 
braddal 

hronddp bronddtts 
gastricp epigastric (661 ), 
Gasteronycetes (304) 
gastrocnemius 

hypoglossal (670), epiglottis 
(86x), glossophaiyngeal 
(378), Ophioglossum (429) 
gftaddu^ prognathous (867)^ 
GfuahobMla (392) 
hexadactyl (270), polydae- 
yly (593)> Pterodactyl 
(348), S^dactyly (668) 
epidermis (661), mesoderm 
(568), dermatitis 
dietp dietetics 

mesencephalon (568), en- 
cephalitis^ anencephaly 
thyreodectomy (235), hypo- 
physectomy (75, 670) 
mbryonic^ polyenibrymy 
(593) 
emede 

enteritis, coelenterate (560), 
mesentery (568) 
hepatic 

thelm 

ischial 

cardnoma 

epkanthiai 

cardiac 

carpal 

keratin. Rhinoceros (355) 
acephalic. Cephalopoda 
(346) 

condyle, Condylarthra (284) 
corea (of eye) 

creatine, creatinine, pan- 
creas 

cranial, Craniata, diondro- 
cranium (384) 
cystitis, nematocyst (148) 
ledthm, aUdskdl 
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( 317 ) Aev>vyf, 
Xapvyyos 

If 

gullet 

— laryngeal 

(3x8} Aeircc, 
A«iridoc 

(hpU^ 

kpidos) 

scale 

Lepidoptera (348), Le^ 
dostei (33X), Osteolepis 
(33X), Lepidonotus (327}, 
L^pidodendron (488) 

(3x9) Ao^oc 

(lophoi) 

oomb) crest 

— lophodont (328), Ijfphopus 
(346), Lophogaster (290) 

(320) iut<, /iwoc 

(ptys^ myos) 

mouse, muscle 

myomere (40), myotome 

(321} ;iaria 

(mania) 

frenay 

• maniaca l^pomania (670) 

(643) 

(322) /itifa 

(p^xa) 

phlegm 

Myxomyutes (504), 
Myxococcus (50X), 
^Myxosporidia (5x2) 

(323) vapifij 

(naree) 

numbness 

narcosisa narcotic 

(324} i^aiMTia 

(nausia) 

seasidmess 

nauseating 

(325) vevpov 

(neuron) 

nerve, tendon 

newaia neurosis 

(326) ve^poc 

(n^Aros) 

kidney 

nepkridiuma mesonephros 
(568), nephritis 

(327) ineoTov 

(noton) 

bade 

notodiord (X77), notopodhm 
(346), Notostraca (332) 

(328) o^ot^, 
o^orroc 

(odausy 

odontos) 

tooth 

Odontophore (649), theco^ 
dons (X35}, Odontoceti (4x0) 

(329) oiao4^ayog 

(oesophagos) 

oesophagus 

oesophageal 

(330) opx*C 

(orchis) 

testicle 

cryptorddd (626) 

(331) ocrreov 

(osteon) 

bone 

osteology (36), periosteal 
(666) 

Ostracodoa Conchostraca 
(4xx), Entomostraca (398) 

(332) oarpaKov 

(ostracon) 

shell 

(333) wvl, 
ovv;|roc 

(onyx^ 

ot^chos) 

naU, daw 

Onychophora (649), Oa^- 
chomonas (45) 

(334) ovpa 

(ura) 

tail 

wostyle (X65), Ophiwa 
(429), Anwa 

(335) ovpov 

(won) 

urine 

urica weoa hippuric (40X) 

(336) o^BaXpo^ 

(ophthaimos) eye 

ophthalmica ophthalmoscope 
(639), exophthalmos (657) 

(337) o^pvff 

(pphrys) 

eyebrow 

Actinophrys (83), Oph^o^ 
cystis (3x5), Ophrytrocha 

(172) 

(338) 

(optis) 

appearance, 

eyesight 

autopsy (6), Bryopsis (487), 
Sauropsida (434)> Ichtkyop^ 
sida (402) 

(339) vaipeia 

(pareia) 

cheek 

pareiuil 

(340) veXpa 

(pehna) 

sole 

Pehnatoxoa (399) 

(341) n&lfis 

(pepsis) 

digestion 

pepsina eupeptic (546) 

(342) TTlAoff 

(piles) 

wool 

P%lochrota(3W^a^locarpus 
(492), Pilobolus (8) 

(343) vXevpa 

(plewa) 

side, rib 

— plewala plewocentrum (31), 
pleurisy 

pneumomoa pneumatica 
pneumatophore (64si)a pneu- 
mococcus (50X) 

(344) wev/ia 

(pneuma) 

lungs, 

breath 
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(345) upwtctoe 

(procfoi) 

anus 

— > proctodsunti aproetous^ Jflo- 
toprocta (658) 

( 34 «) vovs, 
vodo; 

(pom, 

podbf) 

foot 

•— An^fdpoda (526), Platypus 
(588), Isopoda (553)9 Che- 
nopodium (453), Lycopo- 
dium (422) 

(347) nrepva 

{puma) 

heel 

— Utoptema ( Xitoq » 
smooth) 

(348) mtpw 

ipuran) 

wing 

ApurOiHymenoptera (372)9 
Neuroptera (325) 

(349) mepvyutp 

(purugum) 

fin 

— archipterygium (5), actinop- 
terygial (83) 

(350) wnAoK 

(ptilon) 

feather 

— coUoptUe (236), Trichop- 
tilum (370) 

( 351 ) 

(pye») 

buttocks 

— pygostyle (165) 

(35a) nvpetos 

(pureus) 

fever 

— antipyretic (65^1)9 pyrexia 

(353) wwc 

(pyos) 

disdiarge 

— pusy pyogeric (10) 

( 354 ) tfaZ*C 

(rhachis) 

backbone 

— rachitisy rachitomouSy and 
Rachitond (643) 

( 355 ) 4 tS, 
iivog 

(This, 

rhinos) 

nose 

•— rhsnitisy Rhinoceros (309), 
Antirrfdnum (654) 

(356) ^t>yx«oi> 

{rhynchion) 

snout 

— RhynchotOy Rhynchocepha- 
lia (3x0)9 Rhynchohdellida 
(392) 

( 357 ) •fopS, 
aapKog 

{sarXf sarcos) flesh 

•— perisarc (666), sarcoma 

(358) avaa/Aoc 

{spasmos) 

spasm 

— • spasmodic 

(359) avAayxva 

(splanchna) 

bowels 

— splanckmcy splanehnopleure 
( 343 ) 

(360) tfirAiyi' 

{sphn) 

spleen 

— splenetic 

(361) avopdvXos 

(spondyhs) 

vertebra 

— diplospondylous (540) 

(362) axepvw 

isumon) 

breast 

— sternal 

(363) (TTO/ia 

(ptoma) 

mouth 

— stomata, Gnathostomata 
(293), Bdellostoma (392) 

(364) axopaxo^ 

(stamachos) 

opening of 
stcxcna^ 

— stomach 

(365} avfi'jrtmfAa 

(:ymptoma) 

symptom 

— symptomatie 

(3fi€) a^vypoz 

(spJ^gmos) 

pulse 

— sphygmoid, spnygmomano- 
nteter (566, 629) 

(367) aiit)/ia 

(soma) 

body 

somaticy centrosome (31), 
Pyrosoma (xii), Sphaero- 
soma (62) 

(368) rpax^ia 

(tracheia) 

windpipe 

— trachealytracheateytradieide 

(359) tpavpa 

(trauma) 

wound 

— traumay traumasuts^ 

(370) 8pt{, 

(thrixy 

trichos) 

hair 

— Polytrichum (593)^ Tri- 
chma, Ophioihrix (429), 
Trichomastix (62S) 

(371) iSyceca 

(hygUa) 

health 

— hygiene, hygienic 

& 72 ) 

Qiymm) 

membrane 

— Hymenopura (348), Hy- 
menon^cetes (304), Hy- 
menophyllaceae (5x7) 


X* 
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(373) 

(tMtmx) 

joint of toe 

— pMmges, phaUmgmd 



or finger 


(374) ^®Woc 

(fMiot) 

penis 

— phaUk 

(375) ^a^uucw 

(phannakon) drug 

— phamadsi pharmaeotogy 




(36) 

(3T6) ^vyi. 

(pharyaxs 

throat 

— ghssapharyngsal ( 292 ), 

w«mc 

pharimiM) 


Phmyngobrandm ( 287 ) 

(377) 

{phUpts 

vein 

— pJddntis 


pkkbas) 



(378) xaitj 

(fihaiu) 

umghair. 

— Pofychaeta ( 593 )j Chaetog- 



mane 

fxahm ( 293)3 Chamdadmn 


(495) 


(an) aroAafa 

(eftdlssa) 

cuberde3 

pimple 

-T pMaxth chalazagamk (617) 

(380) ctAij 


talon 

— ch0khehelateiCh$liura(3O9) 

(381) *«iAoc 


Ups 

— Ckilognatha (293), CMUh 




don {32k) 

(38a) x»*fi 

(tto-) 

h«n^ 

— ChkopteraiCharcpodUt{34fi) 

(383) 

(choU) 

bik 

— glycocholau (536), melon- 



choHa (6zo) 

(384) Z<»^P0C 

{chandros) 

cartilage 

— Chrondriali Chondrosm 
(331), Choiidrichthyes (402) 

(38s) xopiop 

(fihorian) 

skiny leather 

— chotioni chorionic, choroid 

( 38 ® ZPWf, 

Ichros^ 

skin 

— Chrotella 

xpoytos 

chrcftos) 



(387) (OOV 

(aon) 

egg 

— - oogenesis oogonium 




oospore (5x2) 

(388) ovc:«a»To^ 

CofOj oms) 

ear 

— * periotic (666)3 otolith (x88)^ 




oloqysr C3i>5) 


(A;) ANIMALS 


(389) apaxn 

(orodlfis) 

spider 


(390) Qpicvor 

(orpiot^ 

bear 


( 39 Z) oaraKog 

(otfaflPf) 

lobster 


(391a) fiajpaxos 

(batrachos) 

frog 


(392) ^deAAa 

QMJa) 

leech 


(39^ 

(jmdbyx) 

silkworm 


(394) yAavf 

(glaux) 

owl 


(395) «Aa^ 

(ahtpto) 

elephant 


( 39 ® 

(hllMSy 

worm 


iXfUfOos 

hdMsthof) 



( 397 ) «*»oc 

(mAoku) 



(39® mofta 

(smofiia) 

insect 


( 399 ) Cflw 

(^toon) 

animal 


( 4 D 0 ) flflP 

(thir) 

beast 


(40® (flvoc 


horse 


(402) ixfivc 

iicfuhys) 

{camshs^ 

fish 


(403) kcwA« 

camel 


(404) 


caterpfflar 


(405) KOfKmK 

(carckms) 

crab 


(40® MV«, 
KQptdee 


ahri^p 


cagidot) 





(407) Kaaimp 

(408) KtxvQupoq 

(409) /f^pKOTTtdntcoc 
4 X 0 ) 

(411) Koyxos 

( 412 ) KOKKVS 

(4x3) Kopai 

(414) KoxAtac 

(4x5) Koptc 
(416) KpoKodeiAoQ 
(4x7) KVtCVOt, 

U18) icwawr, 

KVPOC 


Museum 

(W) beww 
(«aw&ir»*) beetle 
(^coptthecosymonkgv 

(cetot) whale 
(eonehos ^heUfish 
{coccyx) cucicoo 

(cor^) crow 

KCOChltas) mail 

(croeodeilos) crocodile 
{cyenos) g^to 

amor) dog 


4x9) Aayaiff 

'420) Aa;< 9 rot;poc 
^ 421 ) Aecov 
(422) ^viroc 
C423) fJLcXiaaa 

(424) MvpMvSt 
/*vpj»rjico; 

(425) 

(426) VOKXeptQ 
^427) opvic, 

opvtBoQ 

(428) ooTpeov 

(429) o^ic 

(430) irepdti 
(43X) ^lOtjxos 

(432) troAvnovg 

(433) craAapiaydpa 

(434) «^avpi- 

(435) ^cAaxog 

(436) affma 

(437) (fKiovpoQ 

(438) CKOfippO, 

C439) OKopniog 
(440) trvoyyia 

(44X) OTpovOoQ 

(442) tavpog 

(443) “ccptfiaxp 

(444) x#ypiff 

'445) Tpayoff 
(446) t^OTpif 
'447) ^Qcriavoi 

(448) ipvprf 

(449) ^KCUVu 

(450) ^CMCTJ 
(45X) xc^covij 

(452) xVP 

(453) ^trratcn 

(454) 

(455) ffivxfi 


hajpg 

(/on^or) glowworm 
lion 
wolf 

(ptelissa) bee 

(wyrweac, ant 

wjwoAkw) 

(wyx) mouse 

(nykteris) bat 

(orwr, bird 

orwtAwr) 

(oitreon) oyster 

snake 

(pcrdix) partridge 

(jHthecos) ape 
^lypos) octopus 

Ualamandra) salamander 
(ronra) lizard 

(sclachos) shark 

(sejna) cuttlefish 

(sduros) squirrel 

(seombros) mackerel 

(Scorpios) scorpion 

(spongia) sponge 

(struthos) ostticfa 

(tauros) bull 

(torcdon) timberworm 

(x^nr) tiger 

(tragos) goat 

(hystr^) porcupine 

(phasicuws) pheasant 

(phryne) toad 

(phocaena) porpoise 

(pkocc) seal 

(ehclonc) tortoise 

(dim) goose 

(psittacc) parrot 

(P^na) flea 

(psychs) butterfly 
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(/) PLANTS AMD THBOt PARTS 


(45^) aypaxmg 


gntt 


(457) ofineAos 

(oif^eiios) 



(458) avefuovrj 

(oficmoffe) 

anemone 


(459) atnrapayos 

(ospor^i^os) 

asparagus 


(460) iXXaPopoc 

(hdUboros] 

lu^boce 


(461) epeiKfi 

(lereice) 

heather 


(462) dv/iios 

{thymos) 

thyme 


(463) ipic 

\vris) 

iris 


(464) Kapda/uiov 

{cardamon) 

watercress 


(465) Kedpos 

ieedros) 

cedar 


(466) Kivapa 

(ctnara) 

arddioke 

* -*• 

(467) KpaiApf! 

{crambo) 

cabbage 


(468) icpoKoc 

(crocos) 

saffiron 


(469) Kwrapiaaog 

{ci 4 >arissos) 

cs^ress 


(470) jUirOa 

{mintha) 

mint 


(471) /Aopsa 

(marea) 

mulberry 


(472) vapKiaaoQ 

(nareissos) 

daffodU 


( 473 ) op;fic 

{orchis) 

orchid 


(474) wcircpi 

{pepori) 

pepper 


( 475 ) 

^isos) 

pea 


(476) vXaxavoz 

(platanos) 

plane tree 


( 477 ) 

{rhaphams) 

radish 


(478) aivrim 

{sinepi) 

mustard 


(479) cfvicw 

{sycon) 

fig 


(480) HaKivOos 

1 

1 

hyadntb 


(481) 

{hyssopos) 

hsrssop 


'482) QKavOa 

{acaniha) 

spine 

Aeanthoeephali (3io\ hexa 
canth (270) 

( 4 &S) avSoc, 

{ofOhos or 

flower 

HeUantkus (95), Anthozo 

avde/iov 

anthemon) 


(399)3 perianth ( 664 ) 

(484} pAaavrj 

(blasu) 

bud 

— blastoderm (295), meroblas 
tic (40)3 hypoblast (670; 
blastocoek (560)3 hokblasti 
(578)3 epiblast (66z) 

( 4 * 5 ) po^avfl 

{botam) 

herb 

botanical 

(486) /fforptJC 

{botrys) 

bunch 

Botfyllus, Botrydium 

(487) Ppwopn 

(bryone) 

moss 

— • Bryopl^ta (5x8)3 Bryopsi 
(33*)* Dinobryon (539) 

(488) devdpw 

{dendron) 

tree» branch 

— dendriu, Dendrocodhtm 
(540) 

(489) iXti 

{heUx) 

cendril> 

spiral 

— heBeoid, hdieopur (348) 

(490) fVjlll/ 

ipymc) 

yeast 

— ensyme, zymotic^ zymau 

(491) KoXaftos 

{calamos) 

reed 

— Calamoichthyes (402) 

(492) KOpJtOQ 

{carpos) 

fruit 

•— carpal^ pericarp (666)3 tyn 
carpous (668) 

(493) Kopvtofp 

ieoryon) 

nut 

Caryoplyllaccac (5x7)3 
Caryopsis (338) 

(494) icav^ 

{casdos) 

stalk 

— eaidine 



^^ofiguage Museum 


495) K^aSoQ 

splados) 

bough — 

(496) kXosv 

C497) Kvtdri 
f498) Kpivor 

(499) iceamov 

(500) iftovoc 
{501) KOKKOQ 

{don) 

{cmde) 

{erinon) 

{coneion) 

{conos) 

{coccos) 

shoot 

nettle 

lily 

hemlock 

cone 

berry, grain 

(502) KOpopiPoC 

503) A*vov 

^504) ptVKrig^ 

pVKIJXOQ 

(505) Mw 

{corynibos) 

{linon) 

{myces) 

{xylon) 

cluster of 

flowers 

flax 

mushroom 

wood 

(506) neraXov 

{petahn) 

petal — 

(507^ irveptg 
(508) ^a/?(5oc 

(pteris) 

(rhabdos) 

fern 

stick ^ 

(509) iiCa 

(rkiza) 

root — 

(510) 

(rhodon) 

rose ^ 

(six) (sjrepfta 

(sperma) 

seed ^ 


(512) OTTopoz {spares) seed 


(513) arta^vXfj {stapl^U) 


(514) <npvxvos 

( 515 ) fSAff 

^516) ^VKog 


( 517 ) ^vAXov 

(518) f^VtOP 


{strycknos) 

{kfh) 

{phykos) 


{phylhn) 

{piston) 


bunch of 

grapes 

nightshade 

timber 

seaweed 


leaf 

plant 
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- Chdo^a (fi49), 

(517), THdadUa 
(2^)* Ch^tkrix (370) 

' ebm 

■ cmdocH^ cmdoblast (484) 
Crinoidea 
contine 

conifer f Conidiospores (512) 
Phurococem (343), Di^ 
COCCUS (540) 

corymb^ Cotymboermus 
lineuy Hneic 

Oomycetes (387), n^cetogoa 
(399) 

i^Um, ^gfhrnte, xylophone 
(76) 

polypetalous (593), sym- 
petalous (668) 

Pterid^ta (518), Pteris 
thabditef Rhabdocoelida 
(S^) 

rhtzome, ntycorhixa (504), 
Rhizopus and Rhizopoda 
(346) 

rhododendron (488), Rho- 
dim 

Spemu^hyta (518), sper- 
nuuotxn (399), polyspermy 
(593)i ^ettrachospermum 
(39W) 

— Jporwyrt (313), Sporozoa 
(399)> ascospore (123), zy- 
gospore (131) 

— staphylococcus (501) 

— strychnine 

— Hyla 

— Phycon^eetes (504), Rhodo- 
P^ceae (510), Cldoropky- 
ceae (6x4) 

— mesopltyll (568), idiyllode 

— holo^tic (578), pl^tology 

(36) 


( 519 ) ayaSoe 

(520) dywe 


(m) ADJECTIVES* 

(aga^t) good - AgaOa 

{hoghs) holy — hagiolatry (254) 

* Nominative singular masculine forms. 
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(SM) ajMftbc 


brigm 

— Aglaiophema 

<S 23 ) OKOtWTOC 

{aamstos) 

audible 

— acoustic 

(523) OKp^ 

iaeroi) 

high 

Akrogyne (206)» qcropetal 
(506)9 acromegaly (56^), 
acrodont{yi%) 

(524) oAAoc 

{ami) 

other 

— aUotropic (70)9 allogamy 
(617), attopcahy {so\alUrgy 

(as) 

' 5 * 5 ) 

iambfys) 

blunt 

^ Ambfypoda (346)9 Ambfy^ 
stoma (363) 

526) mi#«> 

iampha) 

both 

AmplMa (7)9 Asi^hinoura 
, (325)9 idmp/acoelbfis (560^ 

{527) oAripos 

{anthatos) 

flowering 

— auAuridiumi anther 

(528) dUrXooe 

{haphoi) 

tunple 

— haphidi Haphtporidia 
(5x2)9 Haplodiseus (129^ 

(5x9) aptOTtis 

{arinoi) 

best 

— anstocraey (625) 

(530) apruK 

{anios) 

perfea 

— Artiodaetyl (294) 

(531) avattipo; 

{autterosj 

austere 

austerity 

(532) oOvs 

(bathys) 

deep 

— - bathymetric (629)9 Bothy- 
erinusx Bathynectes 

( 533 ) 

ibayt) 

heavy 

barometer (629)9 isobar{s5^) 

(534) 

(braehys) 

short 

•— bracf^dactyly{294)Jbrachy- 
cephalic (3x0) 

(535) ytfxarrueos 

{gtgoHtikos) 

gigantic 

— - Gigantosaurus (434)9 giant 

(536) yAvKve 


sweet 

— glycogrn{lO)iglycolysis{^^) 
giuoose 

— gymnastics^ Gymnoblastea 
(484)9 Gyrnnoiperm (5x1) 

(537) ytv»»«S 

(gymnas) 

naked 

(538) 

{deios) 

manliest 

— Vrodela (334) 

( 539 ) 

{(Mmt) 

wonderful 

— Dinosaur (434), Dinorm. 
(427), Dinopsis (338), Dino- 
phyeeae (516) 

(S 4 o) ^Aoof 

{diploos) 

double 

— diplococcus ( 50 X)» diplo- 
blastic (484^ 

(541) A***jto, 

{doUchos) 

(CNlg 

^ doHehocephediC (3x6)9 Do- 
lichoglossus (292) 

(S 42 ) eXevOepoi 

{elmthms) 

free 

BUutheriai Ekutherdbiastea 
( 484 ) 

(543) tvanutt 

{MOfttiOS) 

opposite 

enantiomorph (47) 

(544) MXtttOS 

(gsehatos) 

remote 

— eschatology (3® 

( 545 ) tnpoc 

(hetmvs': 

different 

— > heterogeneous (10)9 hetero' 
dyne (17)9 heteroitygotdj^i 

f 54 «) cv 

CiM-HKlV.) 

well 

eulogy (36)9 euphony (76) 

( 547 ) 

(eurys) 

broad 

— Euryale^ Eurypterida (348)9 
Eurykpta (563), Eurynotu* 

(327) 

(548) tvOve 

^euthys) 

straight 

Euthyneura (325) 

( 549 ) 

{hedys) 

sweet 

— hedomsm 

( 550 ) OepfUK 

{thermos^ 

hoc 

— thermal^ thermometer (629). 
isotherm (553) 

5 SZ) mpucot 

iiamoos) 


paadtemicr ( 230 ' 



(55») iduK 

(553) «roc 

(554) urx^oc 

(555) fcoKoc 

(55^) «ca5oAfic<^ 

(557) fcaivoff 

(558) iroAog 

(559) KafiirvXoQ 
(559b) irwoc 

(560) /roiAoc 

( 5 ^*) KOiVOQ 

(562) fCOJLtl/tO; 

(S^ 2 a) Kpvoc 

(563) Aemoc 


( 5 ^) fiOKpoc 
(5^5) fACLXaKOQ 
( 5 ^) 

( 5 < 57 ) /«Bvag 


(5^8) /leorog 

(569) iUiirpoc 

(570) 

(57J) /(tipfoc 

(572) pcopog 

(573) »«#cpDC 

(574) »'eoc 

(575) 

(576) fiypoc 

(577) oXvym 

(578) 6 koc 

579 ^ 


Mtueum 

’^i«fsym!rasy(ess),i»a 

- msetltt, uomerim { 40 X 
Imptera (348) 

— Itcknoddumixii) 

eaeothoa^ (7®, 
Caeopt (338) 

- eathoUe 

■“ ( 399 ^. OUgaeeiu 

CS 77 )» Boeene (93) 

~ caUuthemcs (57) 

- eompyhtropoiu (JO) 

- etnotaph, Kmoeu 

- aeoeUms, eoeUmi, Coelm- 
terata (301) 

- eoetkxyte (143), Coeoo- 
fpwtpha (218), Coemtms 

(334) 

— Comps^nathus (293) 

~ eryohyirie (114) 

— L^tamaea (33a), £49(0. 
tmalus (310), Ltptotkrix 
(370) 

"ueroseopfc (639), Afaem- 
^ePs (315), maeromiclem 
— Malacostraca (332), Mala- 
Gocotylea (140) 

- manometer (629) 

- nugalitkic (188), nugaphone 
(76). megaspore (512), 
Megatherium (400) 

— Mesozoic (399) 

- microscope (639), micro- 
meter (629) 

- fnonosyllable{ 2 $ 9 \ monolith 
(188), Monoeystis (3Z5) 

- Myriapoda (346), Myriads 

- moron 

- necrotic, necromancy, neero- 
phBia 

-neolithic (188), neoiogitm 

( 3 S> 

- xenophobia (72), Xenoput 
<346) 

- xerophOom (648), xoropityu 

(S18) 

- OHgocarpout, OHfodiaete 

- hobMastU (484), Hoheo- 
phak (310), holotatic (399) 

- homology (36), Momoptera 
( 34 h) 


(idhs) 

IMwper, 

private 

(isos) 

equal 

(ischnos) 

lean 

(cocos) 

bid 

(caihoHcos) 

genera) 

(eainos) 

new 

(cahs) 

beautifo) 

(eampyhs) 

curved 

(cesios) 

empty 

(coelos) 

hollow 

(coenos) 

common 

(eompsos) 

elegant 

(cryos) 

frozen, cold 

(l^tos) 

thin 

(macros) 

long 

(malacos) 

soft 

(monos) 

scanty 

(mcgas) 

big 

(mesos) 

middle 

(mieros) 

small 

(monos) 

alone 

(nonios) 

innumerable - 

(moros) 

foolish 

(meros) 

dead 

(mos) 

new 

(xenos) 

foreign 

(xcros) 

dry 

(oHgoi) 

few 

(hohs) 

whole 

(homos) 

similar 
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(58o) omaBs 

{opiiM) 

hindmost 

— - Opisthohranehiata (287), 

opisUiosoma (3fl7)f Opis- 
thocoehus (sBo) 

( 58 x) oSvs 

(p*yi) 

sharp» add 

— os^en (10), Amphioxus 
(526), O^ownis (334) 

iS^z) ofiBoe 

(orthos) 

stiaidlit 

— orogenesis (9}» orthodoxy 
(15), orthotropous (yo\ 
OrOpura (348} 

(583) iroAaioc 

\pdU3d0s) 

old» aged 

— pedaeozoie (399}^ paUuo* 
gxaphy (6x9), pahseoKihie 
(188) 

(584) irav(neut.) 

(pan) 

aU 

— pai|gsfissti(9)«panffnda^ 

(585) TOxtv 

(patios) 

chide 

pa^dormatous (295)* ^ 
chymeter (629) 

(586) nXayioc 

(plagios) 

crooked 

— Plagiostomi (363) 

(587) vAaaros 

(plastos) 

modelled 

— plastiehte^ plasties ehloro^ 
plast (6x4)5 kucoplast (609) 

(588) irAarvf 

(platys) 

flat 

— amphiplatyan (526)5 Platy^ 
hebninthes (396) 

(589) vAeiarog 

(pleistos) 

most 

— Pleistocene (559a) 

(S9o) irXeos 

(pUos) 

full 

— pleopod (346) 

(591) irArjaios 

(plesios) 

near 

— Plesiosauria (434)5 Plesian^ 
thus (483) 

(592) VOlKlXoQ 

(poecihs) 

various 

— poedlothemiic 

(593) voXvg 

(polys) 

mudi 

— polygon (X 2 ), polygamy 

(617) 

(594) TTVKVOg 

(pycnos) 

compact 

— pyeme^ Pycnogonida (xx)5 
pycnidia 

(595) crairpoff 

(sapros) 

putrid 

— saprophyu (5x8)5 Sopro^ 
legnia 

(596) OKArjpog 

{scUtos) 

hard 

— sclerite, sclerosis^ megasclere 
(567)5 Scleranthus (483), 
Scleroderma (295) 

(597) cnrfivoc 

(stenos) 

narrow 

— Stenodictya (X28)5 steno- 
graphy (6isi) 

(598) <nrep«oc 

(stereos) 

solids stiff 

— stereoscopic (639)5 stereo- 
isomerism (5535 40) 

(599) crpoyyvAog 

(strongylos) 

round 

— Strongylus, Strongyheen- 
trotus (3x) 

(600) arpevTog 

(streptos) 

twisted 

— streptococcus (soi)» strep- 
siptera (348) 

(601) 

adv.) 

afsr 

— ulescope (639)5 telegram 
(249)5 tdepati^ (50) 

(602) rpa^vg 

(trachys) 

rough 

•— Trachymedusaey Traehy- 
soma (367)5 Trachypterui 

(348) 

(603) rv^Aog 

(typKlos) 

blind 

— typhlosole, Typhlops 

(604) iSypoc 

(hygros) 

wet 

— hygroscopic (639)5 l^^ro- 
nteter (629) 

(605) 4^avepog 

(phaneros) 

visible 

— Phasserogam (6x7), Phane- 
rocephala (3x0) 
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(6o6) epvOpoc 
(^ 07 ) Kvavos 

(608) lOBiSlJS 

(609) Atviroc 

Wio) fieXavoc 

(611) fai^oc 

(612) mxpoQ 

(613) ^aioc 


^^offguage Museum 

(«) COLOURS 

(cryiArof) ted 
azure 


{cyanos) 

{ioedes) 

(leucos) 


(gen.) (melanos) 

(xanthos) 

(oekros) 

Iphaeos) 


(614) z-^poc (cWonw) 


— "ytkmiyted^sltrythema, 
^throphore (649) 

— cyanosis^ Cyanopt^ceae 

(516) 

— ioding, iodoform 

— huodfu ( 143 ), Uucoto. 
uma 

molamc^ mdanophore (649), 
Melampyrwn (iit) 
xanthiciy xmthodmnaX^^^^ 
xanthophylH^i^) 
sallow, pale — ochroy oehreous 
'“ky, gray — PhaeopJ^ceae (516), Phaoo^ 
sporahs (512) 

8*^ — chlorine, chlorophyll (517), 

Chlorophyceae (516) 


violet 

white 

blade 

yellow 


t All forms given 
wise stated 


(0) VERBSt 

— “ ballistics 

— baptism, baptize. Baptist 
■— gamete, monogamy (570) 

— TynglytAe (174), siphoiw 

gfyph (158) 

— phonograph {76), f^oto- 
praph (119) 

— gwdtsy (91) 

— Cdyptoblastea (484) 

— kinesis, cinema, Unetie 

— *»»*i«(59).9weft»e(668), 
anticline (654) 

— cemetery 

— tiutocratie (223), demo- 
cratic 0tO7), techtiocraev 

(67) 

— erypu^am (249), crypto- 
(399)> Oryptoc^htda 

(3») 

— lamp 

~~ Mastigophora (649)* Afat» 
tigamodra, Pofymastiginae 
(593) 

— metric, meter 
— Notonecta (327), Neetttrus 

(334)1 ruetoealyx 

— hornume 

are first person singular, present indicative, uifiess other* 


C«I5) p(Mto 

(616) fioTneo 

(617) yofieto 

(618) yXvfm 

ifit 

throw 

dip 

marry 

tunnel 

(619) ypa^ 

igrapho) 

write 

(620) dauo 

(621) KoXsmxos 

(622) Kivem 

(623) KXmo 

(daeo) 

(calypto) 

(cineo) 

(clinoi 

distribute 

cover 

move 

bend 

(624) Koipato 

(625) tepareo) 

(coemao) 

(crateo) 

sleep 

govern 

'626) Kpvmto 

(crypto) 

hide 

(627) Aa/iira> 

'628) ttaariyoo} 

(lampo) 

(mastigoo)^ 

shine 

whip 

(^29) /larpeo) 

(^30) wygo> 

(metreo 

(necho) 

measm’e 

swim 

(631) dpfiom 

ihormao) 

rouse 
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(632) voim 

(PMO) 

oeet^ 

compose 

^ pogtryp pogntp pharmam 

pogia ( 375 ) 

(633) vmXaiu 

(pelto) 

seU 

monopoly (570) 

(634) vpu» 

Iprio) 

saw 

— prim^ prismatic 

(635) 4m 

(rhto) 

flow 

— fhgostat (59), rhgatropitm 
(70) 

(636) iriypvfu 

{rhtpiymf) 

burst 

— hamorrhagg (281) 

(fi37) 

(rMpim) 

Csn 

— Rhipidaghssa (292), Rhipi^ 
dium 

(638) 

{up») 

putrefy 

tgpsis^ antu^tic (654) 

(639) OKvnm 

(teopto) 

look at 

— gyroseopg (13), tgUscope 
(601), pgriseapg (666), 
Ipryngoscopg (S 17 ) 

(640) axpo^m 

(strobto) 

spin 

-i. \trdboseape (639) 

(641) 

Ctchigo) 

split 

— • s^d9oearp<m(4/^uSchiM0r 
myegtgs (504) 

(642) Kepawvpi (cerannym) 

m« 

— idtosyncrasy (552) 

(643) re/AVio 

(temno) 

cut 

— Tgmnocgphali (310), ana-^ 
tomy (653), atom 

(644) ToSevQ) 

(toxeuoi) 

CO shoot 
arrows 

— foxic, toxaemga 

(Ms) 4 >ayeiv^ 

(phagein) 

devour 

phago^u (X43), gntonuh 
phagous (398), Myrmgeo- 
phaga (424) 

(646) ^aiMu 

{phaeno) 

show 

— > phenotype (71), phenomenon 

(647} 

(phobeo) 

frighten 

<— * phobia^ fydrophobia 

(648) i^iXm 

(pkOeo) 

love 

— philology (36), phUanderer^ 
entomophUaus (398), philo- 
progenitive (667, xo) 

(649) ^pm 

(phorgo) 

wear, 

carry 

— chronuttophore (77), xan^ 
thophore (6xx) 

(650) 4wo 

(phyo) 

grow 

— symphysis (i^8), hypo^ 
physis (670) 

(651) 0etiJa> 

(pmub) 

1 

deceive — pteudopodium ( 34 ^ 

(p) PARTICLES 

(652) 

(amphil 

around 

— amphitheatre (X34) 

(653) ova 

(ana) 

(o)up 
(h) again 

(g) anabolism (8) 

(b) anabaptist (6i€) 

(654) OVTI 

(anti) 

opposed to 

— antiseptic (6^3) 

(655) aifo 

(apo) 

away from 

apocarpous (4S»} 

(65^ dux 

(dia) 

among, 

through 

dkpedesis (346) 

(657) «JC, 

(ec or gx) 

out of 

— ecstasy (59) 

(658) eKtog 

(getos) 

outside 

oppos. to gntos 
win^e 

— i ectoplasm 

(659) ev 

(pn) 

in 

^ endemic (207) 

(660) evdo¥ 

(gndan) 

within 

endosperm (sit) tendogenow 


(lO) 

t Infinitive. 


♦ Future. 
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t66l) vn 

(^■) 

m — ^Akut (484) 

(662) em 

(«») 

wldutt — mteric 

'663) KOTO 

(com) 

dowoLt by — eatastropht (61), catdboUm 
(8) 

(ti&O 

(ttitta) 

after » ilfiMtAiha (400) 

(665) 

{p»a) 

beside — parabiom (7) 

(666) mp. 

[peri) 

around —perianth (483), perhuter 

m 

(667) ir^ 

(pro) 

before — protogue (36) 

(668) trvr 

(m) 

together, — syndrome (16) 
with 

(669) 'ivtp 

(kfptr) 

above, over — hyperaerdteda (4) 
and beyond 

(670) <lto 

(hypo) 

under — hypt^asme (290) 
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ablaut, 206 

Academia pro Interlingua, 467--8 
Aocadian, 421-2 
accents, 259 

accents, drcumflex, 225, 245--6, 256 
accents, Portuguese, 345 
acddence, 93, 184 
accusative, 117, 262, 314, 326 
active, 1x7, 120, 150 
address, formal and intimate, 146, 235, 
263 n., 369^1 

address, polite, in Romance, 369-71 
address, pronouns of, Gennan, 235, 
2630. 

Adelung, I 79 

adjective, iio-ii, 124, 268-70; see 
also comparison 
adjective, attributive, 156 
adjective, Dutch, 284-5 
adjective, Gennan, 269, 293-6 
adjective, Latin, 318 fE!., 327 
adjective. Old Teutonic^ 69 
adjective, predicative, 156 
adjective, Romance, position, 328-31, 
355-8 

adjective, Scandinavian, 279-80 
adverb, 32, iii 
adverb, German, 296-7 
adverb, Romance, 336 
adverb, Scandinavian, 280 
adverbial expressions, position, 157-8 
adverbial particles, 143 
advertisements, language ot, 131 
affirmative particles, Romance, 399 
■ffistcs, 53-5, 67, 93, 196 ff., 272 
affixes, borrowed, 184-5 
affixes, in Esperanto, 464-6 
affixes, in interlanguage, 490-x 
affixes, in Novial, 472 
affixes, in Volaptik, 457-8 
affixes, Romance, 400-2 
affixes, Teutonic, 227 
African languages, 193 
Afrikaans, 285 

agglutinating languages, 67, 196 ff. 
ag^utination, 53, 93 
aggjiutination, in Cdtic languages, 4x8 
agreement, xx2 
Albanian, 193, X94, 406 

alphabet, 47 423 


a4>habet, origins, 69-70 
ai^fflunating languages, 197, 200 ffl 
Amerindian languages, 194, 2x5 
Amharic, 424 

analogic^ extension, 53-5, 93, x68, 
x88, 203-4 
anabj^ts, 204 
analytical lan^ges, X07 
Anglo-American, 195, 405 
Anglo-Axpefican, advantages, x6, 22X 
Anilo-AcMrican, as auxiliary lan- 
guage, 470-80, 483 
Anglo-American, future of, 44X 
Anglo-American, Latin and Teutonic 
elements, 222 
Annamese, 425 
anomalists, 204 
Arabi<^ X93, X94, 42X ff. 

Arabic script, 73-4, 75 
Arabic words in Eun^, 423-4 
Arabic words in Spanish, 344 
Aramaic^ X93, 42X-2 
Armenian, X93, X94, 406 
article, X57, X72, X84; see also definite 
a^cb; indefinite article 
article, ag^utination with preposi- 
tions, XX9, 360-x 
article, Dixtdi, 284 
article, Germ^ 293 
article, partitive, 361-2 
article, Portuguese, 345 
article, Romance, 329-30, 358-62 
article, Rumanian, 348 
article, Scandinavian, 279, 280 
Aryan languages, 189, 2x4, 406 
aspea, X03 

associative directives, 147 
Assyro-Babylonian, 193, 421-2 
Ataturl^ Kemal, 75, 436 
attributive adjectives, 156 
Australian laxxguages, X94 
auxiliary language, 443 ff . 
auxiliary language, need of, 17 
auxiliary verbs, see helper verbs 
Ave8tan,407 
Aztec script, 52 


Bacon, F., 3138 470 

Baltic languages, 194, 406, 4x2^13 
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Btntu langnaget, 193, 195, 300, 309- 
21X, 330 

Basic Eo^, 30-1, /si, 474 ff.. 503-4 
Basque, 193, 194, 195, 343-3 
Beach la^Mar, 441 

Hgnaali- 407* 4XX— X2 

Berber langueges, X93^ X94> 420 n. 
Bible translations, 178 
Bopal,459 

Bopp, F., 17^0, x88 
borrowing, 51 
Braille code, 78, 86 
Breton, X 93 » 34^3 4 i 7 

Bri^^ Timothy, 87 
Brythi^p, 4x7 
Bulgarian, 1933 1943 4 Z 3 * 4 X 4 
Bulgarian, Old, 4x4 
Burmese, X93, 194 
Bushman lan^ge, X93 


C, in Romance languages, 259 
Canaanite dialects, 42X fL 
Canadian French, 346 
0^ Dutdi, MS A^kaans 
capital letters, in German, 235 
case, XX5-X9, 26X, 267, 48S 
case-forms, in Latin, 3X4-x8, 321 
cases, in Old French, 327 
cases, in Romance, 327 
cases, Latin, decay of, 325 ff. 

Castilian, 343 
Catalan, X 94 > 343 > 346 
causative verbs, X50, 206 
Celtic langua^, X93, i94» 406, 
4x6 ff. 

Cdtic languages, penon in, xoo 
characteristic meaning of particles, 
135 ff. 

Chaucer, 2 1 ^4 , 264 
chemical terminology, 452*3 
Chinese, 193, 194, 195» 425-4X 

and English, compared, 122, 
124-^a X32, 428, 441 
Chinee diaracters, 426, 427> 43S> 
436 

Chin^ romanization of, 436*7 
Chinese writing, 57> 63 ff , 444 
Christianity, and lanipiage, 177-8 
Christianity, and Ladn, yii 
Church Slavonic, 4x4 
Cid, 3x2, 343 

dreusnflex accent, 225# 245“6, 256 
datilfication, basis ofi x82 ff 


classification of languages, 42, 176 ff. 
dassificatory languid, 195, 209-13 
das8ifiers,65 
ciassifim, Oiinese, 436 
dicks, 209 
dog almanacs, 76 
comparative method, 282 
comparison, ixo-xx 
comparison, in Teutonic languages, 
187 

comparison, irregular, Romance, 336, 
337 

comparison, Latin, 320 
comparison, Scandi^vian, 190, 280 
comparison, Teutonic, 190 
complex sentences, 162 ff., 172 
compound tenses, X04 
compound words, 53-5, 93 
compound words, Romance, 400-x 
concord, X12 
concord, rules of, 166 
conditional clauses, German, 307 
conditional, Romance, 395 ff. 
congresses, intematio^, 482 
conjugations, 36, 20X 
conjugations, French, 37 n., 378-9 
conjugations, Italian, 382 
conjugations, Latin, 107 
cozxjugations, Portuguese, 380-1 
conjugations, Romance, 378 
conjugations, Spanish, 380-1 
conjunctions, 134, 161 ff. 
conjunctions, coordinate, 161-2 
conjunctions, Romance and Teutonic, 
X41 

conjunctions, subordinate, i6x ff. 
consonant dusters, 214, 506 
consonant symbols, phonetic, 83 
consonants, 56, 60, 70 ff. 
consonants, English, 226 ff 
contact vernaculars, 441-2 
contracted words, 500 
coordinate conjunctions, 161-2 
copula, 151, x^ 

(Wniahj 4x7 

corxespondenoe between words, 134 
Creole patois, 442 
Cretan writing, 59 * 77 
culture-contacts, 183-4 
cimeiform, 22, 36, 4S> 422 
cursive scripts, 74 
Cushite, X 94 » 420 n 
Cypriot writing, 48, 04, 72 
Czech, X93 b X94> 4I3 
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Dalguno, « 7 , 444114 494 
Dtnisllt 276 ff,; $$9 also Scandinftvian 


Danish spelling, 237-S 
dative, 1x7-18, 262, 314* 326 
dative, Geixnai^ 290 
declensions, 36, X15, zz8, 20Z, 267, 326 
declensions, Latin, 3x6-17, 319 
definite ardde, X84; su also article 
definite arti^ French, 352, 36X 
definite ardd^ Romance, X84, 331, 
36X 

demonstratives, 90, 145, 157, 331 
demonstratives, Latin, 329-32 
demonstratives, Romance, 37X fL 
demonstratives, Teutonic, 274 
Descartes, R., 444 
dialect, 222 

dictionary, use of, 34, 92 
difficulties, in natural languages, 485 
Dil, 459 

diminutives, 40X 
direct method, 37-8 
direct object, xi8, 153-4 
directives, 31, 39, 1x9, 134; ses also 
prepositions 

directives, associative, X47 
directives, classification of, 143 
directives, in interlanguage, 504-5 
directives, instrumental, X45 
directives, of motion, X44 
directives, of place, X42 
directives, of time, 146 
doublets, Latin-French, in English, 

238-9 

dual, X08-9, 262, 425 

durative construction, X39-40, 350, 

387 

Dutch, X94, 223, 283 ft. 

Dutch, C^pe, see Afrikaans 
Dutch gramfiiar, 284-6 
Dutch spelling, 236 


editorship, self-, 17X-3 
education, auxiliary language and, 481 
Egyptian, ancient, X93, 420 n. 
Egyptian writing, 6z 
Encyelopit^i 453 
English, X94; see Anglo-American 
English, peculiarities of, 26X 
English speakers, why bad linguists, 
X5-16 

Erse, 1939 194 » 4 i 7 
Rsperantido, 467 


Esperanto, 443, 453 , 4«a-7 
Esquimaux, language of, 195, 2x5 
Esthonian, X93, 194, 200 
Ethiopian, X94, 42X, 424 
Etruscan, 340 
Etruscan script, 77 
evolution of languages, 23 


Faiguet, 453 

frmilies of languages, X92 fE. 
families of languages, characteristics. 

195 ff., 

Fijian, tp 4 

Finnish, i6x, X93, X94, 197-8, 408 
Finno-Ugrian langurs. 193, X94, 197 
Flemish, 284, 346 
fiexional languages, X95, 196-205 
flexions, agglutinative character ot, 
188 

flexions, decay ot, x2X-2 
flexions, in interlanguage, 487 ff. 
flexions, origins of, 203 AT. 
flexions, Sanskrit, 408-9 
form and function, relation ot, 169 
Franks, 310 

French, 194, 202, 203, 238 if., 309 ft., 
346-7, 349 fro eee iso Romance 
French, Cimaffian, 346 
French, early, 3x2 
Frendi, German elements in, 310 
French elements in English, 238 
French, Latin book-words in 
modem, 238, 240 
Fnndi pronunciation, 254-9, 357 
French vowels, 256 
future, Z06, 

future, French and Spaniah, 39X 
future, German, 297-8 
future, Latin and Romance, 338-9 
future perfect, 322, 338 
future, Rumanian, 339 


G, in Romance languages, 259 

G sounds, 229-30 

Gaelic, Scots, X 93 * I 94 » 4 X 7 

Galidan, 343 

Gaul, Latin in, 309-xo 

Ge’ez, 424 

gender, XX2-X5, X46, X84, 209, 2x3, 
268 

gender, German, 29X-3 
gender, Latin, 3x8-20, 327'-8 
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gender, Romance, 32S, 352^ I 

gender, Scandinavian, 281 

gender, Semitic, 425 

generic words, 502 

genitive, 115, 261, 267, 314, 325 

genitive, Dutch, 285 

genitive, German, 29Z 

genitive, Latin, 3Z5->i6 

genitive, objective, 316 

genitive, panitive, 3x6 

genMve, qualitative, 316 

genitive, Teutonic, 187 

Georgian, 194 

German, 194, 202, 206-9, 230 ff., 
263 ff., 283 ff. 

German, capitals in, 235 
German dialects, 284, 289-90 
German, Low and High, 232-4, 284 
German, reasons for conservative 
character, 288-9 
German spellkig, 234r-5 
German, stress in, 235 
gerund, 139, 387-9 
G^sner, Conrad, 443 
gesture, 85 
Goidelic, 417 
Gothic, X02, Z05 
Gothic verb, 265 
grammar, comparative, 92 
grammar, essential, 34 
grammar, of amdli^ language, 486 ff. 
gramophone records, 28 
Greek, 193, I94» 251, 253, 309, 40^. 
409, 636 ff. 

Greek, contribution to JBnglish, 250 ff. 
Greek letters, 72, 334, 340 
Greek, modem, 253-^4, 406 
Greek roots, and technics, 49 ^$ 
636 ff: 

Greeniandic, X94, 215 
Grierson, Sir G., 41Z 
Grimm, J., 200, 454 
Grimm’s law, x88 
growth of words, 93 
Gufarati, 407, 4x1 
Gwoyeu Romatzyh, 437 
Gypssr language, 407 


A, French, 258 

Kamitic languages, 193, 194, 420 n 
Hawaiian, 2x4 
headline langtuige, 129, x »x 
Hebrew, 193, Z94> 42X ff. 


Hebmw cfaara c te r b,eitt3yj I96 
helper verbs, X04, 123, x96*2 
helper verbs, and wc^ order, 155 
helper verbs, German, 299-^302 
helper verbs, Romance, 384 ff., 393-4 
helper verbs, Teutonic, X52 
Hervas, L., Z79 
Hindi, Eastern, 407 
Hmdi, Western, 407, 4x1 
Hindustani, X99, 4x2 
Hiragma syllabi, 438, 439 
history of language study, X76 ff. 
Hrtdte writing, 36, 56 
holophrastic languages, 2x5 
homophones, 51, 63, 65 
homophones, Chin^, 432-3 
Hottentot language, X93 
Hungarian, see Magyar 


Iberian dialects, 342 
Icelandic, X90, 262, 276, 278 
ideograms, 54, 58 
idiom, 27 

Idiom Neutral, 460 
idiomatic use of particles, X39 
Ido, 466-7 
imperative, X 2 o, X24 
imperative, Romance, 393-4 
imperfea, 103, 32X, 338, 39X-2 
impersonal constmctions, 130 
impersonal pronouns, Romance, 37iff. 
impersonal verbs, X69, 171 
incorporating languages, 2x5 
Indie dialects, modem, X94 
Indie languages, 406-12 
Indie, Old, 190 
indef^te article,- 332-3, 362 
indicative, 2x9 
indirect object, iz8, X53-4 
indirect object, position of, XS4"^ 
indirect questions, German, 307 
Indo-Chinese languages, X93, X94, 425 
Indo-European languages, 189, X93, 
X94 

Indo-Iranian languages^ 193 
infinitive, X 20 , 263 

infinitive, agglutinative, Portuguese, 
394 

infinitive, Dutch and German, 284 
infinitive, of request, 398 
infinitive, Romance, 393-4 
initial mutations, Celtic, 420 
instrumental, iz8 
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instnimeatal case, 318 
instrumental directives, 145 
interdicdonary, 494 ff . 
interlanguage, essential features, 509- 
510 

Interlingua, 450, 467-70 
international language, 88 
intezphonetics, 506-9 
interrogation, 158, z6x, 169 
interrogation, Romance, 399-400 
interrogative particles, 158, z6z 
interrogatives, 145 

interrogatives, Romance, 371 ff., 375 
interrogatives, Teutonic, 276 
intransitive, 149 

intransitive and transitive, in Germao, 
306 

inversion, 258 
Iranian, Old, 407 
Irish, see Erse 

irregular verbs, French, 380 
irr^ular verbs, Latin, 323 
isolating languages, 195-6 
Italian, 194, 200, 203, 224, 242 ff., 
309 ff., 347, 349 ffo also 
Romance 

Italian and Latin, compared, 325 
Italian, early, 322 
Italic dialects, 309 


James, lioyd, 508 
Japanese, 293, 294, 200, 225 
Japanese writing, 63, 66 ff., 435, 

438-9 

Jespersen, O., 227, 223-24, 466, 
470-2, 4^5-69 488, 509 
Jones, Sir W., 180-1 
Joyce, J., 324 


Kafir-Sotho languages, 209 

Kana, 48, 67-8, 438 

Katakana syllabary, 435, 438, 440 

Kirghiz, 293, 294 

Kiriwinian, 222 

koine, 253 

Koran, 423 

Korean, 293, 294 

Kyiillic alphabet, 414, 426 


I language study, uses of, 26 ff. 
Langue Bleue, 459 


Lappish, 293, 294, 200 
Latin, 200-z, 309 ff. 

Latin, and Interlingua, 468-9 
Latin and Italian, compared, 325 
Latin, as interlanguage, 3x3 
Latin, dassical, 324 ff. 

Latin, disuse as language of culture 
443 

Latin, in Gaul, 309-zo 
Latin inscription, early, 322 
Latin languages, sound changes, 
238 ff. 

Latin letters, 72 

Latin, ‘^logicality’* of, 325-28 

Latin, popular, 310-xx 

Latin, pronunciation, 254 

Latin roots in English, 238, 3x4 

Latin, vulgar, Romance words from, 

341-2 

Latinesce, 472 

Latinization of English, 223-4 
Latino sine flexione, see Interlingua 
Latvian, 293> ^6, 423 
League of Nations, 462 
learning a language, and flexions, 
225 ff. 

learning a language, three skills re- 
quired, 25 

learning a language, what it involves. 
24 ff. 

Leibniz, 279, 444> 449 468 

Lenin, V. I., 88 
Lettish, see Latvian 
liaison, 257 

link-words, 32; see aiso conjunctions 
Linnaeus, 452 

literary and non-literary languages, 
405 

Lithuanian, z88, 293, 294, 406, 423 
locative, 3x5, 328 
Lodthart, Miss L. W., 499 
logograms, 57 ff. 
logographic writing, 48, 57 
Luther. M., 289 


Magyar, 293, 194» I97i 200 
Malay, 294, 296 

Malayo-Polynesian languages, 194 
Malinowski, B., 269, 270, 2x2, 452 
Maltese, Z94> 424 
Mandui, 293, 294 
Manutiiss, Aldus, 50 
Mazut,4n 
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Mflorlf 

Marathi, 407, 41X 
Aiaya writing, 54 
meaning, changes of, 239 
metaphor, 5o:^-3 
mMphorical extension, 65 
mission a ri es and script S3r8tems, 203 
Moabitic^ 42X 
Mongolian, 193 

monosyllabic languages, 426 ff., 441 
monosyllables, 63, 122 
mood, XI9-2X 
mood, Latin, 322 
mood, Romance, 394-9 
Morse code, 76, 78 
motion, directives of, 144 
motion, expression of, in German, 
2d2, 304 

Mundolixi^, 460 
Museums, language, 23 
Muslims in Spam, 343 


nasals, French, 257-8 

negation, 159-ix 

negation, double, 399 

negation, Latin and Romance, 339- 

341 

negation, Romance, 39SH-400 
negation, Scandinavian, 281 
Nestorian stone, 422 
neuter, Latin, disappearance of, 328 
Nobilibus, Robertus de, z8o 
nominative, 115, 1x7, 261, 314 
Norwegian, 276 ff.; see also Scandi- 
navian 

Norwegian spelling, 237 
Novial, 470-2, 495 
noun, Dutch, 285 
noun, Finnish, 198 
noun, German, 266-8, 290-3 
noun, Latin, 314 ff. 
noun. Old English, 266-8 
noun, Romance, 350-8 
noun, Scandinavian, 279 
number, 96, 108-10, 489 
number, in Romance, 350-2 
number, Latin, 3x6 
number of languages, 405 
number tymb^, 58*^ 
numerals, X92 
numerals, Russian, 4x5 
numeratives, 2zx 
numeratives, Chinese, 435-6 


oblect, XX7, X49, X70 

obiect, indirect, 118, X53-6 

objective, XX5-X6, 261 

objective, genitive, 3x6 

oblique case, 1x5, 326 

Occidental^ 468 

Ogam script, 75, 4x7 

Ogden, C. K., 20, 30, 139, 473 ff., 

494> 499 
operators, 503 

oral recognition of language, difficulty 
in, 25-26 

origins of language, 89-90 
Oscan writing, 325 


Pali, 407 
Pallas, 179 
Panini, 408 
Panjabi, 407, 4XX 
Papuan, X94, 2x2, 2x3 
participle, X04, X20, X399 X7Z 
participle, past, 264 
participle, past, Dutch and German, 
284 

participle, present, Romance, 387-9 
particles, p-3, X34 ff. 
particles, interrogative, X58, x6i 
partitive article, 361-2 
partitive genitive, 3x6 
parts of speech, X29 
Pasilingua, 221, 442 
passive, xx7, X20-x, X50, X7X 
passive, French, 386 
passive, German, 298 
passive, Latin, 322 
passive, Latin and Romance, 337-8 
passive, Scandinavian, 120, 278 
past definite, 292-3, 392 
past, immediate, in French and 
Spanish, 391 
patois, Frendh, 441-2 
Peano, G., 450, 467-70 
Pehlevi, 407 
perfect, X03 

perfect and imperfect, 32X-2, 338 
perfect, synthetic, disuse of, 338 
Persian, 188, 190, X94, 406, 407, 408, 

4XO-ZX 

Persian, Old, 407 
person, 95 ^ 

person, in Celtic languages, 100 
personal pronouns, see pronouns, per- 
sonal 
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Phoenicfam, 193, 4x1, 423 
Phoenidao tectox, 72 
phonetic pattenig> 213^x5 
l^onetic ssmbolfi, 83, 84 
phonetic vnitinss 48 
phonetics, 28 
phonograms, 6x, 65 
Pifitofnans, 36, 
picture writing, 48, 52, 56 fL 
Pidgin EngUsh, 441-2 
Pitman, Sir Isaac* 87 
place, directives of, X42 
Plattdeutsdb, 284 
pluperfisct, 322, 338 
plurals, Romance, 350-^ 
pointer-words, see demonstratives 
pointer-words, inddfinite, Romance, 
377 

pointer-words, indefinite, Teutonic, 

Polabian, 4x3 
Polish, X93» I94f 4*3 
Portuguese, X94, 242 fi^, 309 fit., 343-6, 
349 fit.; see also Romance 
Portuguese, spelling and pronuncia- 
tion, 345 

possessive, 1x5; see also genitive 
possessive genitive, 3x6 
possessive pronouns, Romance, 368- 
369 

possessives, reflexive, Scandinavian, 
282 

possessives, Teutonic, X27 
predicative adjectives, X56 
prefixes, 53; see also afiOxes 
prefixes, dmsificatory, 209-xi 
prefixes, Gseek, 252 
prefixes, verbal, German, 306-7 
preposidoQS, 199, 4x2 
prepositions, after infinitive, 394 
prepositions, agglutination with 
articles, xx9, 360-x 
prepositions, Ci^<^ fusion with pro* 
nouns, 4X8-X9 

prepositions, German, and case-forms. 
262 

prepositions, JLatin, 3x8 
prepositions, Romance, X37 
prepositions, Teutonic, 136 
primitive speech, 204 
principal clause, 162 
prolixity, Gcnn^ 305 
pronoun objects, positicm, Romance, 
366 


pronouns, 34; sss also personal pro* 
nouns 

pronouns, as link-words, 6x 
pronouns, emphatic, 147 
pronouns, French, X99 
pronouns, fused, Romance, 365-6 
pronounsyimpersonal, Romance, 371 fit. 
pronouns, indefinite, Romance, 378 
pronouns, personal, 96-9, X09, 146-7, 

X66-6 

pronouns, personal, changes in use, 
x68 

pronouns, personal, Icelandic, X67 
pronouns^ t^ersonal, Latin, 320-1 
pronouns, personal. Old English, 167 
pronouns, personal, Persian, 4x0 
pronouns, personal, Romance, 331, 
332-3> 362-8 

pronouns, personal, Teutonic, X26 
pronouns, reflexive, 147^* 333* 37X 
pronouns, relative, X44, 371 
pronouns, stressed, 363-4 
prommeiation dianges, and spelling, 
80-x 

pronunciation, French, 254-9, 357 
pronunciation, Italian, 254-5 
pronunciation, Latin, 254 
pronunciation, Portuguese, 345 
pronunciation, Spanish, 254-5 
proto-Aryan* X90-2 
Provcn9al, 343, 346 
Punic, 423 
punctuation, 50 


questions, 158-9; see also interro- 
gatives 

questions, indirea, in German, 307 
questions, negative, 160 


Rask, R. IC., x 88 
read^, skill needed for, 27 
reflexive, X20 

reflexive construction, German, 306 
reflexive proxwnins, X47-8, 333 
reflexive pronouns, Romance, 371 
related languages, correspondences, 
38-9 

related languages, learning, 20-ax 
relative pronouns, X44 
relative pronouns, Romance, 371 
reported speech, German, 307 
request, ii^utive of, 398 
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Ridiards^ 1 . A., 473 fE. 

Rig-Veda, 407 
Rivarol, 346 
Romaiud, 468 

Romance languages, i 93 > X 94 » 309^0 
349 

Romanoe languages, common features, 

3x3 

Romance languages, Latin and, xSx 
Romance speakers, number, 406 
romanization, desirability of universal, 
88 

Romansdb, 347 

root-infiected languages, X 9 S» 205-9 

roots, 53> 169-70 

coots, Greek, and technics, 496-9 

roots, international, 494 

roots, Semitic, 71, 424-S 

Rosetta stone, 77-8 

Royal Society, 443 » 44 ^ 

rules in language-learning, 34-6 

Rumanian, X 94 j 347-8 


shorthand, 86, 87 
Siamese, 193* X 94 » 4*5 
signalling, 85 

signposts of Latin origin, 840-1 
signposts of Teutonic origin, 227 , 

4ZZ 

Slavonic languages, X93> Z94» 413*^6 
Slavonic speakers, number, 406 
Slovak, X93> I94» 4^3 
Slovene, X94, 4x3 
SomaU, X93> 3[94> 420 n. 

Serbian, 413 
sound changes, 47-^ 
sound changes, in Latin languages, 
238 ff., 242 ff. 
sound changes, Latin, 326 
sound-replacement, X85-6, 187, 188 
sound-shifts, 224 ff., 23 x, 23s, 284 
sounds and symbols, 228 
Spanish, 194, 242 £f., 309 f^-s 343 -^> 
349 fL^isualso Romance 
Spanish, Arabic elements in, 3X3> 


Runic script, 75-6, 265 
Russian, X 93 > I 94 » 4o6, 4x5-16 
Russian, Gr^t, 4x3, 416 
Russian, Little, 4x3, 4x6 
Russian, White, 4x3* 4*6 


Samoyede, 198 

Sanskrit, x8o-x, 406, 407-xo 

Sapir, E., 493 

Sassetti, 180 

Scaliger, J. J., 178 

Scftndioftviftn 194 > ^ 7 ^ ^ 

Sdilegel, F., i8i 

Schleyer, J. M., 455 

science terminology, 251 

Scots, 223 

Soots Ga^c, su Gaelic 
script fbrms, drcumstanocs influen- 
cing, 74 

script forms, missionaries and^ 203 
self-expression, ricill needed for, 27 
aemaphote code, 78 
S^tic languagesi 70-x, i 93 > X 94 > 
420*5 

sentence, complex, 162 ff.* X 72 
separable verbs, 302-3 
Septuagint, 253 
SerlK>-Crogtiaa* X 93 » <$ 4 » 4X,3 
sermo whanus aisd sumo rusnetts^ 3x1 
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Spanish pronunciation, 254-S 
Spanish spelling, 383-4 
speech communities, small, 15 
Sp^, 459 

spelling changes, English, 82-3 
spelling, comparative, 47-8 
spelling, Danish, 237-8 
spelling, Dutch, 236 
spelling, German, 234-5 
spelling of auxiliary language, 486 
spelling, rational, 78 ff. 
spelling reform, 88 
spelling, Scandinavian, 237*^8 
spelling, Spanish, 383-4 
Strasbourg, Oaths of, 3x2 
stress, in German, 23s 
stress, in Romance languages, 259 
stressed pronouns, French^ 363-4 
strong verbs, X07 

subject, 116-17 ^ . 

subject-object distinction, words and. 

170, 488 

subject-pridicate relatkm, 130 
subjunctive, X 20 
subjunctive, German, 307-8 
subjunctive, Romance, 3 $M >-5 
subordinate dause, 162 
subordinate conjunctimiB, i6x ff. 
substantives, 90, X25 
Suetonius, 3x8 
suffixes, 53; ns srfis affixes 
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SuioetiaiUy 422 
superlative^ xzo 
Swahili, 193, 209 

Swedish, 206, 276 S.i see also Scandi- 
navian 

Swedish, litei^, 281-2 
Swedish spelling, 237-8 
syllable writing, 48, 6x 
syllables, 53, 69, 214 
synonyms, in conversation, 27 
synonyms, unnecessary, 500 
syntax, X22, X29 ff., x^ 
syntax, and good writing, 17X 
syntax, changes in, 168 
syntax, German, 302 fL 
synthedc languages, Z07 


Tahitian, 194 
Tamil, 195 
Tartar, X93> i94 
Tasconian, 233 
tedmical terms, 24, 496 fL 
telegraphic codes, 85 
Telugu, X95 

tense, 103, 103-8, 32X, 489 
tenses, compound, 104 
tenses, Roxnance, 337-9s 35K>-3 
Teutonic languid, parent, i8x, x86- 
187 

Teutonic languages, X94, 206-9 
Teutonic languages and English, 
dxfEerences, 273 

Teutonic speakm, number, 406 
Tibetan, ipS* 194* 4H 
Tibeto-Burmese group, 423 
Tigr6,424 
Tigrina, 424 

til. 345 

tilde, 233 

time, directives of, 146 
Tokharian, 189 
tone, interrogative, 159 
tones, 63, 425, 433-4 
Tooke, Home, I7 $h^ 
traffic signs, 49, 37 
transitive, 149 

transitive and intransitive, in German, 
306 

tridts of language-learning, 20, 24 
triliteralism, 70, 424 
Turco-Tartar languages, 194 
Turkish, 193, 194, 200, 489 
Turkish script, 416, 436 


Ukrainian, 416 
Ulfilas, X02, X78, 265 
Uxxilaut, 206 
Universal-Sprache, 459 
Urdu, 4x2 


Vandals, 343 
Vedic^ 407, 408 
Vedic hymns, xpo 
Veltparl, 439 

verb, 3 X, Z19-2Z, X 48 ffi; see also 
irre^ilv verbs 
verb, causafive, 130, 206 
verb, Cdtic, 4x8-19 
verb, Dutch, 283 
verb economy, 474-5, 477 
verb, Finnish, X98 

verb flexions, Dutdi and German, 
283-4 

verb flexions, English, 262-3 
verb flexions. Gothic, 263 
verb flexions, Scandinavian, 277 
verb, French, 378-80 
verb, German, 297 ft 
verb. Gothic, 265 
verb, Greek and Sanskrit, 409 
verb, impersonal, 169, X7X 
verb, in Basic English, 303-4 
verb, in Interlingua, 469-70 
verb, Italian, 382 
verb, Latin, 321 fL 
verb, Persian, 4x0 
verb, Portuguese, 380-4 
verb prefixes, German, 302 
verb, Romance, 378 ff. 
verb, Russian, 4X3-X6 
verb, separable, 302-3 
verb, Spanish, 380-4 
verb, strong and weak, X04, X07, 270 
verb, Teutonic, 187, xpx, 206-9, 270 ff. 
verb, vagueness of meanixig, x^ 
verbal noun, 139 
vernaculars, rise o^ 443 
vestiges, grammatical, 35-6 
vocabula^, basic, 29 ff. 
vocabulary, basic, number of words 
needed, 24, 30 

vocabulary, conversational and writ- 
ten, 27 

vocabul^, for auxiliary languages 
494 ft 

vocative case, 3x4, 318 
vocativea, 90 
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voice, iz^i word*order, 40, 153 ff., 273, 492 fl. 

voioed e^ vdoeless oontonants, 81, word-order, Angjo-Anericia, 492-3 


271, 506-8 

VoMk, 454, 455-60 
vowel dniige, German, 207 
vowel diange, Semitic, 424-5 
vowd eymb^ pfamietiq 84 
vowd8,56,62,7off.,8i 
vowdt, Engliah, 233 ff. 
voweb, Frodi, 256 
vowels, in imerlanguage, 508-9 
vowels, Romance, 256 
Vulgate, 3x1, 324, 362 


Wade, Sir T., 437 
war, and interlanguage, 511 
weak verbs, 104 
WeWi, 102-3, 193, 194. 417 
Wilkins, Bishop, 87, 444 ff., 494 
word-eocmonqr, 499 - 60 ^ 
word-lists, how to learn, 219 ff. 
word-lists, making, 33 ff. 


word-order, Chinese, 430-1 
word-order, amjunctions and, i6a-6 
word-order, Gennan-Dutdi, t63-6, 
286 ff. 

word-order, Latin, 323-^4 
word-order, Scandinavian, 162, 277 
word-similarity, 182-4 
writing and spe^, 174-s 
writing, good, 170 ff^ 
writing, kinds 0^ 48 
writing, separation of words in, 50 


Yiddish, 406 


Zamenhof, L. L., 460 ff. 

Zend, 407 

Zootogicd Nomendature. Interna- 
tional Conunission on, 484 
Zulu, 193, 195 
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The Gift of Ttmgaes 

iy MARGARET SCHLAXK31 

Third Impmtbn Deny 8t». I2s. 6d. tud 
An inttoducricm for foe Iqmaato foe wlude broad sul^ect of linguistics, 
foe sdenoe <d'language. Curiously enough only one small, spedalized, 
and fir fiom well-developed btandi of fois subjea has of late been 
receiving much popular treatment— namely, “sematics,” or the 
science of ttiMning. It is now found tint foreign languages ate nune 
easily learned by students who have bad some elementary instruction 
in language in general 

Professor Schlauch has, however, aimed her book not only at the 
prospective student of French or Chinese, but also at foe general 
reader who uses language (mly to speak it or to do cross-word puzzles, 
and who would enjoy answers to such questions as: What is grammar, 
and Why? How did the English language evolve? Why can’t most 
foreigners pronounce English correctly? How ate alphabets made? 
What language fimilies are there? Do languages evolve according to 
natural laws? Why have certain words come to have their present 
meaning, often the opposite of their original one? The aufoor has, 
moreover, given fresh, modem vitality to the subject by including 
diapteis on the language of modem poetry and the social and political 
aspects of language. An appendix supplements foe illustrations given 
in the text and supplies entertaining exercises for remembering better 
what has been learned. 

Language: Its Nature, Development 
and Origin 

by OTTO JESPERSEN 

Eighth Impression Demy ivo. i8r. net 
“A delightful and fisdnating book. Professor Jespersen’s English is. 
the English of a gentleman — only rather better. Not many native dons 
could turn out four hundred pages of English as humorous, ludd, and 
as correct as these .”— Herald 

“No pains have been spared and nothing seems to have been omhted. 
The woik will be an eye-opena to the student. A book for every sdtool 
hbraty .”— Schoebmasder 

“Chief among Professor Jespersen’s many qualities we would jfoce 
not his erudition, vast as it is, but foe lively imagimttion with whifo he 
plays upon the most unpromising of subjects and extracts from it its 
maximom of human interest”— 7?!w Spectator 



The Philosophy of Giammar 

ty OTTO JESPERSEN 

Sixth Impressim Deny Svo. i6s. net 

“This is certainly one of the weightiest oontiitwtions to linguistic 
study that have appeared for many a day, and no language studmit 
will be able to dispense with it .” — Aberdeen Press - 

"ladispensable to all serious students of laitguage and invaluable to 
every teacher of gtsmmax.”^Educ<aim 

“In its originality, its erudition, and its breadth, diis is quite the 
best book on grammar we have seeai.”— Birmingham Gazette 

“As a study by an expert it will take a%i]paportant place in the lin>j 
guistic field .” — Yorkshire Post 


How to Teach a Foreign Language 

by OTTO JESPERSEN 

Ninth Inyression Croon Svo. 9s. 6d. net 

“We recommend this very lucid, readable and practical book to all 
language teachers and learners .” — Schoolmaster 

“We are glad to possess this translation of Professor Jespersen’s 
excellent book. It gives a ludd exposition of the reform method. 
The book should be purchased and most carefully studied by every 
modem language teacher .” — School World 


Novial Lexike 
International Dictionary 
iy OTTO JESPERSEN 

La. Cr. ivo. 5s. 6d. net 

“. . . Novial surpasses the other international languages in all respects.” 
— C. C. Uhlenback (President of the first International Congress of 
Lir^mstics) 

“Novial is really good. . . .”— Geor(» Bernard Shaw 
“A large and very interesting dictionary of Professor Jespersen’s 
language, Novial. It cm^rms the view expressed in qur review of the 
authm’s earlier work, namely, that Novial is an advance on all other 
languid of the ‘nationalistic’ school.”— /ntemaliona/ Language 
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